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PREFACE 


The Order of Battle of the United States Land Forces in the 
World War consists of three volumes, of which this is the third 
and last. The first volume, published in 1931, contains outline 
histories of the American divisions that served in Europe during 
the war. The second volume, printed in 1937, contains outline his- 
tories of army corps, armies, services of supply, general head- 
quarters, and the three French army corps which were under 
American command in 1918, together with accounts of Ameri- 
can forces in North Russia and in Siberia. The volume herewith 
covers all military activities under the direction of the War De- 
partment in the Zone of the Interior. 


Colonel Henry Hossfeld, Infantry, now retired, is primarily 
responsible for this project from conception to completion. Many 
others, working under his direction, have assisted in the prepa- 
ration of these three volumes, which are of outstanding value as 
aids to historical research. 

C. C. BENSON, 

Colonel, G. S. C. 

Chief World War I Group 
Historical Division S. S. U. S. A. 


SCOPE OF THIS VOLUME AND SUGGESTIONS 
FOR ITS USE 


SCOPE 


Chapter I, Organization and Activities of the War Department, 
consists of an introduction and 23 sections representing the main 
divisions of the Department. The contents of each section have 
been arranged, as far as practicable, under these general head- 
ings: orientation, functions, chiefs, organization and develop- 
ment, personnel, and activities. 

Chapter II, Territorial Departments, has an introduction and 
nine sections, each of which deals with one territorial depart- 
ment. The contents of each section are generally grouped under 
extent, command, activities, inactive stations, and strength of 
troops stationed within the department; active posts, camps, 
and stations are accounted for in Chapter IV. 

Chapter III covers the tactical divisions organized in 1918, 
preceded by an introduction. Each division is described under 
command, composition, and record of events. 

Chapter IV, Posts, Camps, and Stations, includes an intro- 
duction; a departmental index to posts, camps, and stations; 
and nine sections, each section representing the posts, camps 
and stations within one territorial department arranged in alpha- 
betical order. All large posts or camps are covered in considera- 
able detail under history, description, command status, camp 
commanders, strength, and troops. Stations of minor impor- 
tance are treated less extensively. 

Chapter V, Directory of Troops, contains an introduction 
and unit index, followed by a succinct account of practically 
every Army unit that was at any time stationed in the Zone of 
the Interior in 1917, 1918, and 1919. 


USE 


Before attempting to look up any information, consult the 
table of contents. Having found the subject matter in a certain 
chapter, read the introduction to that chapter first and then 
locate the specific item. Take advantage of all cross references. 

In Chapter I, all sections appearing in the table of contents, 
except those dealing with the War Department proper and the 
War Department General Staff, which head the list, are arranged 
in alphabetical order. In order to obtain any desired information, 
determine first the department or bureau under which it will 
most likely be found, next consult the table of contents under 
the proper section. In this connection, it should be noted that 
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Section 3, Adjutant General’s Department, contains under Ac- 
tivities information regarding Army strength, battle casualties, 
decorations, chaplains, officers’ training camps and _ schools, 
recruiting, prisoners of war, and other items of interest. 

Chapters II, III, IV, and V are principally devoted to the de- 
scription of troops serving in the United States and to the facili- 
ties placed at their disposal. In order to determine, for instance, 
the status of the 71st Inf. during the War, it will be necessary 
to consult first of all the Directory of Troops, Chapter V. Here, 
opposite Infantry Regiments, we note page number 1372, the be- 
ginning of the detailed description of this category. Following 
the numerical order of regiments, the 71st Inf. will be found 
on p. 1884, where it is recorded that the regiment was organized 
in Aug. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md., was stationed at this camp 
until] demobilized in Feb. 1919, and was a component of the 
21st Inf. Brig. On p. 1864, we learn that the 21st Inf. Brig. was 
part of the 11th Division. Consulting Chapter III, p. 645, the com- 
position of the 21st Inf. Brig. as well as that of the 11th Div. 
may be ascertained; also the names of the division commanders, 
chiefs of staff, and brigade commanders may be determined. 
In addition, the record of events of the 11th Div., appearing on 
p. 646, will supply general information regarding all the com- 
ponents of the Division. 

In order to get acquainted with Camp Meade, Md., the camp 
occupied by the 71st Inf., consult the Departmental Index of 
Chapter IV, p. 685, which will disclose that Camp Meade was 
located in the Eastern Department. Following the alphabetical 
order of stations within that Department, we find Camp Meade 
recorded on pp. 745-747; under Divisional Units, p. 746, the activi- 
ties of the 11th Div., while at this camp, are briefly recorded, 
which should be read in connection with the information pre- 
ceding it. As an aid to understanding expressions like 11th 
Div. (less 17th Inf., 68 Inf., 24th F. A. Brig.), the table ap- 
pearing on p. 680, entitled Composition of Infantry Divisions, 
should be consulted. 

Second example: In order to determine the unit history of the 
4th (II) Aer. Sq. during the War, read introduction to Chapter 
V, where the meaning of the Roman numeral in parentheses is 
explained. Next turn to Unit Index, p. 996, for numbered aero 
squadrons which are shown as beginning on p. 998. The record of 
the 4th (II) Aer. Sq. will be found on p. 999; accordingly, it 
was organized in June 1919 at Hazelhurst Field, N. Y., and was 
transferred to Mitchel Field, N. Y., in Nov. 1919; remaining 
active throughout that year. Turning to pp. 734 and 759, respec- 
tively, we find the aero squadron recorded under Nondivisional 
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Unfts at Hazelhurst Field, N. Y., and at Mitchel Field, N. Y. 
According to information appearing on p. 733, the training of 
squadrons stationed at the airfields on Long Island, N. Y., was 
controlled by Headquarters 1st Provisional Wing at Hazelhurst 
Field. 

Third example: The unit history of the 5th Co., C. D. of The 
Columbia, is to be determined. Turn to Unit Index, p. 996 and 
note Coast Defense Commands p. 1142. Beginning on this page, 
all coast defense commands as constituted during and after 
July 1917 are recorded in alphabetical order, C. D. of The Co- 
lumbia and the 5th Co. appearing on p. 1149. Accordingly, 
this company was organized from 5th Co. Oreg. C. A. N. G. at 
Fort Canby, Wash., in Jan. 1918 and demobilized at the same 
post in Dec. 1918. In order to ascertain the higher unit, to which 
the C. D. of The Columbia belonged, we turn to Chapter II, 
Western Department, p. 616, where it is stated that the C. D. of 
The Columbia with headquarters at Fort Stevens, Oreg., were 
part of the North Pacific Coast Artillery District. A descrip- 
tion of Fort Canby, Wash., will be found in Chapter IV. Fort 
Canby was situated in the Western Department, according to 
p. 682 of the Departmental Index. The alphabetical order of posts, 
camps, and stations of the Western Department shows Fort 
Canby on p. 939, where a brief account of the post is given and 
four companies, including the 5th Co., of the C. D. of The Co- 
lumbia are recorded. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
OUTLINE OF THE ZONE OF THE INTERIOR 


EXTENT 


The Zone of the Interior, in general, comprises that area of 
the national territory not included in the theater of operations. 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
Thomas R. Marshall 


THE CABINET 


Secretary of State: Robert Lansing 
Secretary of the Treasury: William G. McAdoo 
Secretary of War: Newton D. Baker 

, Attorney General: Thomas W. Gregory 

* Postmaster General: Albert S. Burleson 
Secretary of the Navy: Josephus Daniels 
Secretary of the Interior: Franklin K. Lane 
Secretary of Agriculture: David F. Houston 
Secretary of Commerce: William C. Redfield 
Secretary of Labor: William B. Wilson 


THE WAR CABINET 


Chairman of the War Trade Board: Vance C. McCormick 
Chairman of the War Industries Board: Bernard M. Baruch 
Chairman of the Shipping Board: Edward N. Hurley 

Fuel Administrator: Harry A. Garfield 

Food Administrator: Herbert Hoover 

Director General of Railroads: William G. McAdoo 


NOTE 

The War Cabinet met on Mar. 20, 1918, and thereafter regu- 
larly Wednesdays, at the White House, until the Armistice. It 
did not take the place of the Cabinet, which met weekly as usual 
during this period. Its functions were to aid the President of 
the United States in coordinating the work of the emergency 
agencies and to enable each administrator, who participated 
in the meetings, to see how his problems touched those of his 

colleagues. 
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MISSION OF THE ZONE OF THE INTERIOR 
To exploit and develop the national resources in men and 
materials required for military purposes and to supply the 
means required by the commander of the field forces at such 
times, in such quantities, and such places, and in such manner 
and form as will assure him the freedom of action necessary 
for the accomplishment of his task. 


ORGANIZATION 


The military effort of the Nation was exerted through the 
War and Navy Departments. The economic effort, involving 
the coordination of industries and resources, including the 
control of prices, of food, of electrical power, of labor, of trans- 
portation, and of communications, was directed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the assistance of the War Cabi- 
net and his regular cabinet officers. 

The Navy Department, during the war, functioned through 
the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations; the Judge Advo- 
cate General’s office; the Bureaus of Construction and Repair, 
Medicine and Surgery, Navigation, Ordnance, Steam Engineer- 
ing, Supplies and Accounts, and Yards and Docks; the Marine 
Corps Headquarters; and various boards, such as the General 
Board, the Naval Consulting Board, and the Compensation 
Board. The Coast Guard functioned as a part of the Navy. The 
mission of the Navy was to patrol the coast, to convoy merchant 
shipping, to solve the submarine problem, and to cooperate 
with the War Department in transporting troops and supplies. 

The organization of the War Department is described in a 
separate chapter. A brief explanation of the emergency agencies, 
in which the Secretary of War was concerned, is given below. 

ORGANIZATION OF CIVIL AGENCIES FOR THE 
PROSECUTION OF THE WAR 
Coordination of Industries and Resources 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The Council was composed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, 
Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor and functioned 
with the advice and counsel of an Advisory Commission. It 
was its duty to coordinate industries and resources for the 
national security and to create relations that would render 
possible, in time of need, the immediate concentration and utili- 
zation of the resources of the Nation. In a broad sense, the 
Council was to make available to the Government the best 
thought and effort of American industrial and professional life 
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for defense, and specifically for the successful prosecution of 
the war. 

The Council was an administrative laboratory where defense 
needs were studied and the necessary machinery set up to sup- 
ply those needs. It established various boards, such as the Gen- 
eral Munitions Board and the War Industries Board, and 
humerous committees and subcommittees, many of which served 
as nuclei of more permanent organizations. As new agencies 
were set up, the committees and subcommittees of the Council 
were dissolved and were immediately reappointed under the 
new agency or were made cooperative war-service committees 
for the various industries with which they were concerned. 
The most important span of life for the Council ended with the 
emergence of the War Industries Board as a semi-independent 
body on Mar. 4, 1918, but it continued to function throughout 
the war period, particularly in matters pertaining to civilian 
activities and morale and postwar reconstruction. 

Advisory Commission, Council of National Defense 

The Commission was appointed Oct. 11, 1916, by the Presi- 
dent on nomination of the Council, in accordance with the Army 
Appropriation Act of Aug. 29, 1916. It consisted of seven mem- 
bers heading the following Committees: Transportation and 
Communication; Munitions, Manufacturing, and Industrial Re- 
lations; Supplies; Raw Materials, Minerals, and Metals; En- 
gineering and Education; Labor; and Medicine and Sanitation. 
By a decision of Feb. 18, 1917, there were created cooperative 
committees of industry, most of them subordinate to the Chair- 
man of the Committees on Supplies and on Raw Materials, 
Minerals, and Metals. Immediately following the declaration of 
war and in the succeeding weeks, these subcommittees were 
appointed subcommittees of the Commission. They furnished 
information regarding industrial resources, assisted in accele- 
rating service for the Government, negotiated price agreements, 
distributed orders, and awarded contracts. 

In July 1917, when more than 150 subcommittees had been 
organized, difficulties in coordination arose. This necessitated 
a reorganization which gave the newly created War Industries 
Board an advisory function in coordinating purchases for the 
Army and Navy. A provision in the Food and Fuel Act of Aug. 
10, 1917, regarding contracts with firms in which committee- 
men were financially interested, brought about large-scale res- 
ignations, resulting, however, in nominal change only. The dis- 
solved committees were reestablished either as sections of the 
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War Industries Board or by the industries themselves as War 
Service Committees, of which some 400 had been constituted 
by Nov. 11, 1918. Functions: To advise and aid the Council of 
National Defense in the execution of its functions of coordinat- 
ing industries and resources for the national security and wel- 
fare and of creating relations that would render possible the 
immediate concentration and utilization of the resources of the 
Nation. 


General Munitions Board, Council of National Defense 

Created by the Council Mar. 31, 1917, the Board was com- 
posed of representatives of the War and Navy Departments 
and of several civilians. It absorbed the Munitions Standards 
Board, and was superseded by the new War Industries Board 
in July 1917. Functions: To assure the prompt equipping and 
arming, with the least possible disruption of normal industrial 
conditions, of whatsoever forces may be called into the service 
of the country. This was to be done by coordinating Army and 
Navy purchases, by assisting the Raw Materials, Minerals, and 
Metals Committee of the Advisory Commission in the acquisi- 
tion of raw materials, and by establishing precedence of orders 
between the War and Navy Departments and between military 
and civilian needs. The following Committees functioned under 
the Board: Armored Cars and Motor Trucks; Army Vehicles; 
Army and Navy Artillery; Army and Navy Projectiles; Clear- 
ance; Dies and Gauges; Emergency Construction and Con- 
tracts; Fuses and Detonators; Machine Guns; Optical Glass; 
Priorities; Small Arms and Ammunition; Storage Facilities; 
and Sulphuric Acid. 


Munitions Standards Board, Council of National Defense 

The Board was established Mar. 20, 1917, and absorbed by 
the General Munitions Board about Apr. 9, 1917. Functions: To 
insure speedy and efficient quantity production of munitions, 
standardize munition specifications, assist in the survey of can- 
tonment and terminal storage facilities, and improve transpor- 
tation methods. 

WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 

Created by the Council of National Defense on July 28, 1917, 
as a clearinghouse for Government industrial needs, this agency 
succeeded the General Munitions Board. The various advisory 
committees on industries and materials under the Council were 
reorganized and made subordinate to it. Other units of the Coun- 
cil were also attached to it at various times. 
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On May 28, 1918, the Board was made a separate agency by 
Executive order. Its organization was complex and underwent 
a number of changes, but in general it functioned through the 
Requirements, Priorities, Conservation, Facilities, Labor, and 
Planning and Statistics Divisions, the Price Fixing Committee, 
and numerous commodity sections, the names of which reflected 
the industries and commodities with which they were con- 
cerned. The Board was dissolved July 22, 1919. Functions: To 
obtain adequate materials for the War Department, the Navy 
Department, the Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
and the Railroad Administration; to provide military supplies 
for the Allies; to provide commodities required by neutrals in 
exchange for materials essential to the United States; and, in 
conjunction with the Food, Fuel, and War Labor Administra- 
tions, to provide for the country’s civilian needs. 


Control of Prices 
PRICE-FIXING COMMITTEE 

This Committee was created to advise upon prices of basic 
materials, with the exception of food; to advise as to general 
price policies; to advise, when requested, any executive depart- 
ment concerning a specific contract; and to fix the prices to be 
paid for materials commandeered by the Government. 

Until Mar. 4, 1918, this power was exercised by the President 
in person, assisted by a price-fixing commissioner. Thereafter 
the determination of prices was delegated to the Price-Fixing 
Committee, which functioned with, and yet independently of, 
the War Industries Board. The Committee was composed of a 
Chairman, the Chairmen of the War Industries Board, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the Tariff Commission, the 
Fuel Administrator, and representatives of the Army, the Navy, 
labor and agriculture. The Committee was dissolved on Mar. 
1, 1919. 

Control of Capital 
CAPITAL ISSUES COMMITTEE 

Two organizations bore this title. The first, operating on a 
voluntary basis, was created under the Federal Reserve Board 
in Jan. 1918. The second Committee was authorized by the War 
Finance Corporation Act, to investigate, pass upon, and deter- 
mine whether the sale or offer of sale, after Apr. 5, 1918, of se- 
curities with an aggregate par value of $100,000, by any person, 
firm, corporation, or association was compatible with the na- 
tional interest. 
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In actual practice the Committee diverted as many capital 
issues as possible from peacetime enterprises to others helpful 
in the prosecution of the war. Inasmuch as no statutory power 
was provided to enforce decisions, little could have been ac- 
complished without the voluntary cooperation of industries. The 
Committee ceased to function Dec. 81, 1918. 


WAR FINANCES CORPORATION 

While the Capital Issues Committee performed the negative 
function of restricting unnecessary expenditures during the 
war, the War Finance Corporation performed the positive func- 
tion of extending aid to industries essential to the effective pros- 
ecution of the war, but which, because of the condition of the 
investment market, found it impossible to obtain funds for re- 
quired capital outlay. 

The Corporation with an authorized capital stock of $500,- 
000,000 could issue bonds in amount equal to six times its paid- 
in capital. The actual financial assistance it rendered was sec- 
ondary to its stabilizing effect of restoring confidence at critical] 
times and strategic points. 


WAR CREDITS BOARD 

The Board was created by the Secretary of War Nov. 20, 
1917, under authority of the Act of Oct. 6, 1917, permitting the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to make 30 
percent advance payments to contractors on adequate security. 
Functions: To make advances of funds to contractors supplying 
matériel for the War Department. It considered applications, 
arranged the terms of the advances, and authorized the pro- 
curing bureau to advance the amounts approved. 

To Dec. 31, 1919, the Board authorized advances by procuring 
bureaus aggregating $69,000,000. Thereafter it devoted all its 
attention to liquidating its business. 


Control of Foreign Commerce 


EXPORTS ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 


The Board was created by an Executive order of Aug. 21, 1917, 
to administer and execute the laws relating to the licensing of ex- 
ports. No commodities on the prohibited list could be exported 
without a license issued by the Board. It was succeeded by the 
War Trade Board on Oct. 12, 1917. 


WAR TRADE BOARD 
The Board performed the duties of the former Exports Ad- 
ministrative Board. Its main function was to wage economic war- 
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fare against the enemy and to conserve shipping and commodi- 
ties through the licensing of exports and imports and the ra- 
tioning of supplies to neutrals. 

The Board ceased to exist as a separate organization on June 
80, 1919, when it was succeeded by the War Trade Board Section 
of the State Department. 

Control of Food 
FOOD ADMINISTRATION 

Created Aug. 10, 1917, under authority of the Food and Fuel 
Control Act, the Administration set up branch offices in every 
State and in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. Two corporations, the United States Sugar Equal- 
ization Board, Inc., and the Food Administration Grain Corpo- 
ration, were established to act as agents of the Administration. 

Its functions were to provide for the supply, distribution, and 
conservation of food, to prevent monopolies and hoarding, and 
to maintain governmental control of foods by means of volun- 
tary agreements and a licensing system. 

Following the Armistice, the activities of the Food Adminis- 
tration were gradually terminated, and after Nov. 21, 1919, 
most of the remaining work was carried on by the Wheat Di- 
rector. On Aug. 21, 1920, all branches of the Administration 
still in existence were abolished. 

United States Sugar Equalization Board 

The Board was established by the Food Administrator on July 
11, 1918, to equalize the disparity in price between foreign and 
domestic sugars and to regulate their distribution by controlled 
purchases, 

After Oct. 15, 1918, the Board cooperated with the War Trade 
Board in approving licenses for the importation of coffee into 
the United States. The Board was abolished July 10, 1926. 
Food Administration Grain Corporation 

The Corporation was established in Aug. 1917. On July 1, 
1919, it was reorganized and expanded as the United States 
Grain Corporation under the direction of a Wheat Director. 
Liquidation was ordered Aug. 21, 1920, and was completed by 
Dec. 31, 1927. 

Its functions were to regulate the grain trade by buying, 
selling, and storing grain and cereal products and, in coopera- 
tion with the War Trade Board, to control grain exports and 
imports. In 1918-19, it also handled noncereal commodities for 
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the Commission for Relief in Belgium, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration, and other European relief organizations. 


Control of Fuel 


FUEL ADMINISTRATION 

Established Aug. 23, 1917, under the Food and Fuel Control 
Act of Aug. 10, 1917, to exercise supervision over the produc- 
tion, distribution, and conservation of fuel. 

The Administration was at first concerned with coal and coke 
because of the great shortage during the winter of 1917-18. The 
importance of oil to industrial life and to modern warfare was 
soon recognized, however, and the Oil Division was created. 
General standardization of specifications, improved production 
methods, more efficient transportation, and the advancement 
of conservation practices were among the contributions of the 
Administration. 

After Nov. 11, 1918, the activities of the Administration came 
gradually to a close, and it officially terminated July 1, 1919. 


Control of Power 
POWER SECTION, WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 

The Section was formed about May 1918, to continue the 
work of an informal committee organized in Dec. 1917, under 
the Council of National Defense. Its functions were to survey 
and report on the power situation throughout the country; to 
make plans for supplying power required for war industries; 
and to advise the Capital Issues Committee and the War Fi- 
nance Corporation in regard to requests for assistance involving 
electrical power projects. It cooperated with the power companies 
and distributed power in accordance with priorities where there 
was a shortage. 

Control of Labor 
SELECTIVE SERVICE LAW 

The exemption and deferment features of the Law, including 
the “work or fight order,” exerted an important influence in 
assuring an adequate supply of labor in war industries. No 
Government control of labor was attempted until Jan. 1918. 

WAR LABOR ADMINISTRATION, LABOR DEPARTMENT 

Under this designation, the Secretary of Labor as War Labor 
Administrator undertook in Jan. 1918 to direct a coordinated 
program of labor control during the war. The following Serv- 
ices formed part of the Administration: Information and Educa- 
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tion, Investigation and Inspection, Personnel, Training and 
Dilution, Women in Industry, and Working Conditions. In ad- 
dition, the Advisory Council, the Division of Negro Economics, 
the National War Labor Board, and the War Labor Policies 
Board were considered to pertain to the Administration. The 
Labor Administrator exerted his influence mainly through the 
War Labor Policies Board and through the United States Em- 
ployment Service, an autonomous unit. Functions: To provide 
means of administering war labor activities concerned with media- 
tion and conciliation in labor disputes, working conditions of wage 
earners in war industries, the acquisition and diffusion of infor- 
mation on subjects connected with labor, the employment of 
women in industry, and the training and dilution of labor. 

No appropriations were made for the continuance of the 
Administration after June 30, 1920. 


National War Labor Board, War Labor Administration 

Created April 8, 1918, to effect settlements by mediation or 
conciliation of controversies arising between employers and 
workers in the fields of production necessary for the effective 
conduct of the war, or in other industries in which delays or 
obstructions might affect war production detrimentally. As a 
supreme court of industry, it could order a plant to be comman- 
deered by the Government and could order the withdrawal of 
industrial deferment from the laborer. 

The Board was dissolved Aug. 12, 1919. 


War Labor Policies Board, War Labor Administration 

Created May 18, 1918, to harmonize the labor policies of 
Government agencies and to formulate policies for a unified 
labor administration involving distribution of labor, wages, 
hours, and working conditions. 

The Board was composed of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Labor, War, Navy, and Agriculture; the Shipping 
Board; the Emergency Fleet Corporation; the Fuel, Food, and 
Railroad Administrations; and the War Industries Board. It 
was discontinued in Mar. 1919. 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, LABOR DEPARTMENT 

Originally an agency of the Bureau of Immigration to direct 
immigrants, and later nonimmigrants, to likely employment, 
this Service became an independent unit on Jan. 3, 1918, re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of Labor, with these functions: To 
serve, during the war, as the exclusive recruiting agency of 
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unskilled labor for all industries except farms, railroads, and 
nonessential industries that could also recruit for themselves; 
and after the Armistice, to obtain employment for discharged 
soldiers, sailors, and civilian war workers. 

The Service was drastically reduced after the Armistice, 
and on Oct. 10, 1919, all field offices were either turned over 
to States and municipalities or abandoned. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD 
(See p. 4) 

The Board exerted indirect control of labor through the issu- 
ing of preference lists. Industries thus listed were favored by 
the Government in supplying labor, raw material, power and 
transportation. 

Control of Transportation 
UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 

Under authority of the Act of Aug. 29, 1916, the President 
by a proclamation dated Dec. 26, 1917, took control of the rail- 
roads of the United States with the object of facilitating the 
transportation of troops, matériel and equipment. Although these 
transportation systems actually came “within the possession and 
control” of the Director General of Railroads on Dec. 28, the Rail- 
road Administration as such was not announced until Feb. 9, 1918. 
The Administration functioned through a number of divisions to 
operate railroads and their appurtenances, coastwise steamship 
lines, inland waterways, and telephone and telegraph companies 
that were taken over by the Government. 

Inland Waterways Division, Railroad Administration 

An Inland Water Transportation Committee, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, existed from June 15, 1917, to Feb. 16, 1918, 
when it was succeeded by the Inland Waterways Committee 
of the Railroad Administration. This Committee was supplanted 
Sept. 5, 1918, by the Inland Waterways Division which had 
jurisdiction over the acquisition, operation, and construction 
of vessels and other equipment for the Railroad Administration 
on the New York and New Jersey Canals, the Delaware and 
Raritan Canal, and the Mississippi and Warrior Waterways. It 
also finished the work of the Inland Waterways Committee of 
making investigations concerning internal waterways and of 
preparing a plan for their additional use in the movement of4 
traffic. 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 

Authorized by the Shipping Act of Sept. 7, 1916, this Board 
was appointed by the President and organized Jan. 30, 1917. 
Additional authority was granted it by further legislation and 
Executive action, making it an important war agency with far- 
reaching powers. It exercised broad regulatory authority over 
such matters as shipping rates and practices, the allocation 
of ships, the recruitment of seamen, and claims for insurance. 
Its powers to acquire and operate merchant vessels were dele- 
gated to the Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Shipping Board, Emergency Fleet Corporation 

Established as a Government corporation on Apr. 16, 1917, 
it took over many of the functions of the Shipping Board, to 
which it was responsible and the members of which served as 
trustees of the Corporation during the war period. Its functions 
were to attend to the purchase, construction, equipment, lease, 
charter, maintenance, and operation of merchant vessels in 
the commerce of the United States. 


Control of Communications 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE ADMINISTRATION, 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Under Congressional authority granted July 16, 1918, the 
President took over the telegraph and telephone systems July 
22, and directed that their control and operation be vested in 
the Postmaster General. The Telegraph and Telephone Admin- 
istration was organized soon thereafter to assure possession 
and control of the telegraphs and telephones; and to settle 
claims for compensation. Marine cables were taken over by a 
Presidential proclamation of Nov. 2, 1918, to be controlled by 
the Administration. The cables were returned to their owners 
May 2, 1919; the telegraph and telephone systems were re- 
turned July 31, 1919. The Administration ceased to function 
in 1921. 
RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 
Radio stations needed for naval communications were taken 
over by the Navy Department pursuant to Executive order of 
April 6, 1917. All others were closed. 


CENSORSHIP BOARD 
The Board was established by Executive order Oct. 12, 1917, 
to censor communications by mail, cable, radio, telegraph, and 
telephone passing between the United States and foreign coun- 
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tries. The object was to prevent transmission of enemy propa- 
ganda and to discover information of military value. 

Membership included representatives of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, the Postmaster General, the 
War Trade Board, and the Chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information. The administration of the censorship was exer- 
cised by the Post Office Department. The Board was discontin- 
ued June 21, 1919. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 

Created by Executive order Apr. 14, 1917, with the Secre- 
taries of State, War, and the Navy as members. Its functions 
were to release news of the Government; to issue educational 
information that would sustain morale in the United States 
and in Allied and neutral countries; and to administer the vol- 
untary censorship. 

The Committee ceased to function on June 80, 1919. 


ACTIVITIES 

The mission of the Zone of the Interior was carried into effect 
under the guidance of the President of the United States as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Throughout the war, the Zone of the Interior was the scene of 
mobilizing American manpower and resources on an unprecedent- 
ed scale. These activities, insofar as the War Department was 
concerned, are dealt with hereinafter in the following order : 
War Department proper; territorial departments; tactical divi- 
sions organized in 1918; posts, camps, and stations; directory of 
troops. 
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ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


The organization and activities of the War Department, at the 
time of their greatest development during the War, comprised 
those of the War Department proper, of the War Department 
General Staff, and of the several subsidiary bureaus, corps, and 
agencies. These various divisions of the War Department are 
treated in detail hereinafter in appropriate sections. 

In general, the contents of each section have been arranged 
under these headings: orientation, functions, organization and de- 
velopment, personnel, and activities. In order to enable the reader 
to orient himself and find the desired information promptly, it is 
suggested, in the absence of an index, that the comprehensive 
table of contents be consulted. 


SECTION 1 


WAR DEPARTMENT 


ORIENTATION 

The Continental Congress instituted a “Board of War and Ord- 
nance,” also known as “War Office,” June 13, 1776. Composed of 
members of Congress and headed by a “Secretary of the Board,” 
this body functioned until 1781 when it was abolished and replaced 
by a “Secretary of War,’”’ who thereafter acted as the executive 
officer of the Confederation in all that related to the military serv- 
ice. 

In the reorganization of the Government under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress, on Aug. 7, 1789, enacted “that there shall be an 
executive department, to be denominated the Department of War; 
and that there shall be a principal officer therein, to be called the 
Secretary for the Department of War, who shall perform and 
execute such duties as shall from time to time be enjoined on or 
intrusted to him by the President of the United States, agreeable 
to the Constitution, relative to military commissions, or to the 
land or naval forces, ships, or warlike stores of the United States, 
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or to such other matters respecting military or naval affairs as 
the President of the United States shall assign to the said depart- 
ment, * * *.” 

During the crisis with France in 1798, control of naval forces 
was taken from the Secretary for the Department of War, and the 
Navy Department was organized. From this time on, the history 
of the War Department was one of gradual evolution, interspersed 
with periods of stagnation. 

In 1821, the senior general officer was called to Washington 
and charged with the command of the Army. This marked the be- 
ginning of a system in which a general commanded the Army, han- 
dling matters of discipline and training, while the Secretary of 
War was assumed to be the administrator of the War Depart- 
ment. The General Regulations of 1841 defined the prerogatives 
of the Commander of the Army and of the Secretary of War as 
follows: “The Military Establishment is placed under the orders 
of the Major General commanding in chief in all that regards its 
discipline and military control. Its fiscal arrangements properly 
belong to the administrative departments of the staff, and to the 
Treasury Department; under the direction of the Secretary of 
War.” 

As respective spheres of authority were not clearly defined, the 
system proved unsatisfactory. Remedial action was taken in 1869 
when the Secretary of War announced that all orders and in- 
structions relating to military operations emanating from the 
President or the Secretary of War, were to be issued through the 
General Commanding the Army. 

With the creation of the General Staff in 1903, the structure 
of the War Department underwent the most important change in 
its history. This event abolished the General Commanding the 
Army and put in his place the Chief of Staff, who served as the 
immediate adviser of the Secretary of War on all matters relat- 
ing to the Military Establishment and had supervisory and co- 
ordinating duties over the troops of the line and of the special 
staff and supply bureaus. 

At outbreak of war, the central organization of the De- 
partment comprised the General Staff, the Chief of Coast Artil- 
lery, and the following military bureaus: the Offices of The Ad- 
jutant General, Inspector General, and Judge Advocate General; 
the Militia Bureau, the Bureau of Insular Affairs; and the Offi- 
ces of the Quartermaster General, Chief of Ordnance, Surgeon 
General, Chief of Engineers, and Chief Signal Officer. The last 
five agencies, sometimes spoken of as the supply bureaus, were 
charged with the procurement of supplies for the Army and were 
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thus the most important agencies of the War Department from 
the viewpoint of economic mobilization. 


FUNCTIONS 


As an executive department, under the Secretary of War, the War De- 
partment was charged with the control of the Military Establishment of the 
United States and with certain duties of a nonmilitary nature. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


THE SECRETARY OF WAR 
Newton D. Baker, Mar. 9, 1916 to Mar. 4, 1921. 


Duties 


To carry out the policies of the constitutional Commander-in-Chief, the 
President of the United States; to represent the President and to act in 
conformity with the President’s instructions; to perform as head of the War 
Department such duties as are required by him by law or may be enjoined 
upon him by the President, concerning the Army. 

To supervise all estimates of appropriations for the expenses of the De- 
partment, including the Military Establishment; all purchases of Army 
supplies; all expenditures for the support, transportation, and maintenance 
of the Army; and such expenditures of a civil nature as may be placed by 
Congress under his direction. 

To supervise the United States Military Academy at West Point and 
military education in the Army; the Board of Ordnance and Fortification; 
the various battlefield commissions; and the publication of the Official Rec- 
ords of the War of the Rebellion. 

To have charge of all matters relating to National defense and seacoast 
fortifications, Army ordnance, river and harbor improvements, the prevention 
of obstruction to navigation, and the establishment of harbor lines; to act 
on all plans and locations of bridges authorized by Congress to be constructed 
over the navigable waters of the United States; and to have charge of the 
establishment or abandonment of military posts, and of all matters relating 
to leases, revocable licenses, and all other privileges upon lands under the 
control of the Department. 

To direct the Bureau of Insular Affairs, and to supervise the government, 
construction, and operation of the Panama Canal and Railroad. 


THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 
ale 


asy 8 William M. Ingraham 

nit 

Nov. 11 Benedict Crowell (Director of Munitions from Aug. 28, 1918) 
to June 

%, 1920 


Duties 


To have general charge of Department administration and, as Director 
ef Munitions, to be responsible for procuring and furnishing the Army in 
the field with the matériel required for its military operations (except that 
equired for the Air Service, which was handled by the Second Assistant as 
Director of the Air Service). 
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CHart No. 1—ORGANIZATION OF WAR DEPARTMENT 
Apr. 6, 1917 


War Department 


SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 


(Office established by Act of Congress, Apr. 6, 1918) 
1918 
Apr. 11 Edward BR. Stettinius 
Aug. 28 Jobn D. Ryan 
to Nov. 
27 


Duties 

Apr. 11, 1918: To have charge of all questions of purchase and supply 
for all bureaus of the Department. 

Aug. 28, 1918: To act as Director of Air Service and as such to be re- 
sponsible for procuring and furnishing to the Army in the field the matériel 
and personnel required for the Air Service, and to that end to exercise such 
supervision, control, and direction as may be necessary over the Bureau of 
Aircraft Production and the Bureau of Military Aeronautics. 


THIRD ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR 


(Office established by Act of Congress Apr. 6, 1918 and repealed June 4, 1920) 
1918 

Apr. 19 Frederick P. Keppel 

to June 

30, 1919 


Duties 


To direct civilian relations; to be responsible for matters affecting the 
nonmilitary life of the soldier and to act as the point of contact between the 
Department and the Commission on Training Camp Activities; to work 
closely with the Morale Branch of the General Staff; to have charge of cor- 
respondence regarding delays in mail, the treatment of sick and wounded, 
matters relating to passports; and to consider recommendations for clemency 
made by the Judge Advocate General. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY OF WAR 
(Appointed by the Secretary of War) 
1917 


Oct. & Emmett Jay Bcott 
to July 
1, 1919 


Duties 
To advise the Secretary of War on matters affecting colored soldiers. 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
WAR DEPARTMENT 


INITIAL STRUCTURE 

On Apr. 6, 1917, the War Department was organized in con- 
formity with the National Defense Act of June 8, 1916, as shown 
on chart 1. - 

The enormous expansion of the Military Establishment and 
the rapid developments in military science during the war neceg_ 
sitated considerable modification of the prewar organization of 
the Department and the formation of several new agencies. 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE 
On May 18, 1917, statutory provision was made to raise an ar- 
my by conscription. Four days later, a Provost Marshal General 
was appointed and charged with the administration of the Act. 


SUPPLY BUREAUS 
While it was contemplated that coordination and supervision 
of the bureaus should be exercised by the Secretary of War 
through the Chief of Staff, in actual practice the bureau chiefs, 
true to tradition, went direct to the Secretary of War, as shown 
on chart, 


CHART No. 2.—INITIAL SERVICE OF SUPPLY 


It was, therefore, recognized early in the war that a better co- 
ordination of the functions of the supply bureaus was desirable. 


WAR COUNCIL 

The first important step toward the accomplishment of better 
coordination of the work of the supply bureaus was the creation, 
Dec. 20, 1917, of the War Council with supervisory and coordi- 
nating functions. 

This body was composed of the Chief of Staff, the Quarter- 
master General, the Chief of Ordnance, the Chief of Coast Artil- 
lery, the Judge Advocate General, and such other general officers 
as might be designated. The Secretary of War and the Assistant 
Secretary of War were ex-officio members and presided when 
Present at meetings. 

It was the duty of the Council to oversee and coordinate all 
matters of supply of our field armies and the military relations 
between the armies in the field and the War Department; to 
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initiate for consideration plans for the more effective use of the 
military power of the Nation, and to consider and make recom- 
mendations concerning all matters referred to it by the Secretary 
of War, or in his name by the Chief of Staff. The Council was dis- 
solved July 8, 1918. 


FURTHER ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


Coordination of the supply bureaus was further advanced by 
the formation within the General Staff of new services specifical- 
ly charged with supervision over supplies. 

On Dec. 28, 1917, a Director of Storage and Traffic was created 
to enable the Chief of Staff to exercise effectually his supervisory 
and coordinating powers in respect to the movement and storage 
of supplies and the movement of troops. On Jan. 11, 1918, a 
Director of Purchase was appointed with similar functions re- 
garding procurement of materials. On Feb. 9, 1918, the General 
Staff was reorganized into five Divisions: Executive, War Plans, 
Army Operations, Storage and Traffic, and Purchase and Supply, 
the last two corresponding to the services created Dec. 28, 1917, 
and Jan. 11, 1918. On Apr. 16, 1918, the Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division of the General Staff was organized through the 
consolidation of the Purchase and Supply and the Storage and 
Traffic Divisions. By Aug. 26, 1918, the organization which 
finally developed during the war period had crystalized. Four Di- 
visions were created: Military Intelligence, War Plans, Army 
Operations, and Purchase, Storage, and Traffic, the latter Divi- 
sion maintaining its previous supervisory and coordinating func- 
tions in regard to supplies. 

Comprehensive changes also took place in the internal organ- 
ization of the supply bureaus. New agencies charged with the 
duty of supply were established, and various transfers of func- 
tions between bureaus were effected. New supply agencies were 
instituted as follows: Embarkation Service, Aug. 4, 1917; Con- 
struction Division, Mar. 13, 1918; Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
May 20, 1918; Chemical Warfare Service, June 25, 1918; Inland 
Traffic Service, Aug. 1, 1918; and Motor Transport Corps, Aug. 
15, 1918. 

By Sept. 1, 1918, the War Department had assumed the struc- 
ture shown on chart. } 
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Prior to the Armistice, the Purchase and Storage Service and 
the Finance Service were organized. 


POSTARMISTICE ORGANIZATION 

The following important changes further affected the organiza- 
tion of the Department (see chart). . 

On Mar. 11, 1919, the Embarkation Service and the Inland 
Traffic Service were consolidated to form the Transportation 
Service. On Mar. 19, the Bureau of Aircraft Production and the 
Division of Military Aeronautics, until then operating nominally 
as an air service under the direction of the Second Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, were combined to form the Air Service and to 
function as one agency. On Apr. 1, 1919, the Real Estate Service 
was created. 


ACTIVITIES 


The War Department mobilized the Military Establishment; 
raised, armed, equipped, and trained the required forces; trans- 
ported them to the theater of war; and maintained them therein 
until the conclusion of hostilities. This task involved a gigantic 
effort on the part of industry, under direction of the Department. 

Following the Armistice, the War Department in cooperation 
with the Navy returned the oversea forces to the United States 
and demobilized the emergency army. Concurrently, it assisted 
in the industrial demobilization of the Nation. 

This task was accomplished by the coordinated efforts of the 
Secretary of War’s Office; the General Staff; the administrative 
departments, supply bureaus, and services; the chiefs of branches; 
and other War Department agencies. 

The details of these activities will be found under the appro- 
priate headings. 
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MONEY COST OF WORLD WAR TO THE UNITED STATES 
WAR DEPARTMENT ACCOUNT 


TO JUNE 30, 1930 


Expenditures Receipts Asects June 30, 
fiscal years fiscal years 1921 (partly 
1917-21 1917-21 estimated) 
Quartermaster Corps: 
Pay of the Army._........ $ 2,819,195,163.64 |.-..... -.--.2--]--.- 2 eee 


General appropriation (supplies, services, and transporta- 
tion; barracks and quarters; construction and repair of 
hospitals; horses for cavalry, artillery, and engineers; 


6,873,420,115.48 
88,737,158.99 
316,653,619.96 
Signal Service: 

Tocrease for a 519,099, 186.83 
All other... 445,909,364.65 

Ordnance Department: 
Ordnance stores, supplies, ammunition, equipment, ete. .. 575,321,328.31 
Armament of fortifications... 8,203,479,956.17 


Manufacture of arms, automatic rifes, armored motor cars 469,919,699.99 
All other... . | 189,377,286.21 
Engineer Department: 
Bridges, depote, electrical installations, operations, fire 


633,27 1,951.84 
33, 822,344.47 
115,362,044.92 


National Guard (Mil 
War miscellaneous (military) 
Sale of surplus war supplies and surplus property. 
Due from German Government account of army of occupation 


$536,571,711.38 $204,401,819.54 


(Viate' 80:1997) ooo. ees Sa ee at 61,313,643.18 | 188,000,000.00 

Transfer of supplies, materials and equipment to other depart- 
ments without cost. ....-.------------2----2--- seen eens [eee ee eee ee ne ee eens 383,688,380.35 |.-..--- 22... 
otal 7-cc2ea2e eet es esse etek esse! $16,283,569,220.46 | $081,573,734.91 | $452.401,819.54 


Net war cost to June 30, 1930—$14,849,593,666.01. 
SECTION 2 
WAR DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF 


ORIENTATION 


The experience of the Spanish-American War revealed the 
following weaknesses in the structure of the War Department : 

1. The entire personnel of the War Department was engaged 
in the routine of Army administration. No subdivision 
was charged with the preparation of plans for the na- 
tional defense and for the mobilization of the military 
forces in time of war. 

2. No machinery existed for the coordination of the supply 
and administrative departments, to the end that plans 
for the national defense might be made effective and 
harmony of operation assured. 

8. Conflict of authority nullified unity of control. 
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CREATION OF GENERAL STAFF 

The remedy was applied by Act of Congress, Feb. 6, 1903, 
which abolished the office of the Commanding General of the Ar- 
my, provided for a military Chief of Staff to the President, and 
created a General Staff Corps to assist the Chief of Staff. General 
supervision of the special staff, of troops of the line, and of the 
supply departments was entrusted to the Chief of Staff, acting 
under direction of the President or the Secretary of War as his 
representative. 

The organization of the General Staff was influenced by the 
National Defense Act of June 3, 1916. Accordingly, the following 
organization and assignment to duty were prescribed July 31, 
1916: 

Office of the Chief of Staff 
PERSONNEL 

The Chief of Staff; the Assistant to the Chief of Staff; and 

these assistants: 


An assistant on matters pertaining to mounted services; 

an assistant on matters pertaining to infantry and auxiliary 
foot troops; 

an assistant on miscellaneous matters; 

a secretary of the General Staff Corps. 


Duties of Assistants 
To keep the Chief of Staff thoroughly advised, at all times, on matters 
relating to personnel, stations, movements of troops, arms, training, equip- 
ment, etc., necessary for efficiency and preparedness. 


War Department General Staff 


PERSONNEL 
President, Army War College; all officers of the General Staff 
Corps on duty in Washington not assigned to the Office of the 
Chief of Staff. 
COMMITTEES 
Military Operations 
Duties 
To have charge of matters relating to organization, training, and mobiliza- 
tion of troops; large maneuvers; joint maneuvers of Army and Navy; 
projects for strategical concentration; coast defense and mobile defense of 
coast areas; preparation of war plans, including oversea expeditions and 
combined operations of Army and Navy; transportation; preparation of the 
details of problems to be worked out by the Army War College in aid of 
the foregoing. 
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Military Information 
Duties 

To have charge of collection, arrangement, and distribution of statistical 
and geographical information of military importance relating to our own 
and foreign countries; collection, preparation, and distribution of military 
maps; supervision of intelligence work in the Army; supervision of military 
attachés and observers and editing their reports; also to assist in the assign- 
ment of work to the personnel of the Army War College to aid in the 
foregoing. i 


Military Education 
Duties 
To study policy and system of troop training, including field service and 
drill regulations; to draft annual training bulletin; to take charge of the 
subject of the training and instruction of officers serving with troops and 
reserve officers; to have general supervision of the courses of instruction at 
all military schools maintained in the Army for officers or enlisted men, and 


at schools and colleges having courses of military instruction. 
SNOT EER NA OY te 


GENERAL STAFF BOARD OF DIRECTION AND REVIEW 
Personnel 


The Chief of Staff; the Assistant Chief of Staff; the President, 
Army War College; the Secretary of the General Staff (recorder). 


Duties 


To outline, in a general way, the work for the entire General Staff Corps; 
to determine the work to be required of the personnel of the War College 
and to outline the course; to make recommendation regarding the national 


policy and necessary legislation and other matters subject to consideration 
by the General Staff. 


ARMY WAR COLLEGE 
Personnel 
President, Army War College; one General Staff officer (direc- 
tor) ; such directors, instructors, and students as might be detailed 
by the Secretary of War from the Army at large. 


GENERAL STAFF OFFICERS FOR DUTY WITH TROOPS 
General Staff officers were to be detailed for duty with each of 
the several territorial department headquarters and to the higher 
tactical units of the Regular Army or National Guard whenever 


organized. The senior officer of the General Staff Corps assigned 
was to serve as chief of staff of the command. 


EARLY EXPERIENCES 
From 1903 to 1917, the General Staff passed through a period 
of difficulties which had its roots in public prejudice. Many mem- 
bers of Congress were inspired with the fear that the high degree 
of centralization employed by an effective General Staff might 
grow into a tyrannical and arbitrary power. This fear was also 
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entertained by the Press which held up the Great General Staff 
of Imperial Germany as an abhorrent example. Imbued with dis- 
trust toward the new body, Congress limited its members and 
circumscribed its functions from time to time. 

The tradition of the War Department bureaus, still jealous of 
their old prerogatives, gave cause for further friction. Although 
the General Staff Law had succeeded in palliating old controver- 
sies, differences still existed. 

In addition to these formidable obstacles, a lack of understand- 
ing of the duties of the General Staff by the Army at large de- 
tracted from its usefulness. No clear conception seemed to exist 
as to the means by which the coordinating duties of the General 
Staff could be exercised by its members without engaging in actual 
operations. 

As a result of these several influences, the General Staff, at out- 
break of war in 1917, had the lowest strength in its history, with 
coordination mechanism incomplete and with many gaps in its 
organization. 

FUNCTIONS 

To prepare plans for the national defense and for the mobilization of the 
military forces in time of war; to investigate and report upon all questions 
affecting the efficiency of the Army and its state of preparation for military 
operations; to render professional aid and assistance to the Secretary of 


War; and to perform such other military duties not otherwise assigned by 
law as may be prescribed by the President from time to time. 


CHIEFS OF STAFF 


iit 

Apr. 6 Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott 

May 16 Maj. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss (acting) 
Avg. 17 Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott 

Sept. 23 Maj. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss 

Oct 8 Gen. Tasker H. Bliss 

Oct 30 Maj. Gen. John Biddle (acting) 

Dee 17 Gen. Tasker H. Bliss 

1918 

Jan. 10 Maj. Gen. John Biddle (acting) 
Mar, 4 Maj. Gen. Peyton C. March (acting) 
May 2% Gen. Peyton C. March 

Isis 

Mar. 9 Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre (acting) 
Mar. 26 Gen. Peyton C. March 

through 

Jane 20 


DUTIES OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


(As defined by Army Regulations of 1918) 

The Chief of Staff reports to the Secretary of War, acts as his military 
adviser, receives from him the directions and orders given in behalf of the 
President, and gives effect thereto in the manner hereinafter provided. For 
purposes of administration the office of the Chief of Staff will constitute a 
supervising military bureau of the War Department. * * * 
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The Chief of Staff is charged as limited and provided by law with the 
duty of supervising, under the direction of the Secretary of War, all troops 
of the line, the Adjutant General’s, Inspector General’s, Judge Advocate 
General’s, Medical, and Ordnance Departments, the Quartermaster Corps, 
the Corps of Engineers, and the Signal Corps. He performs such other mili- 
tary duties not otherwise assigned by law as may be assigned to him by 
the President. 

The supervisory power vested by statute in the Chief of Staff covers pri- 
marily duties pertaining to the command, discipline, training, and recruit- 
ment of the Army, military operations, distribution of troops, inspections, 
armament, fortifications, military education and instruction, and kindred 
matters, but includes also, in an advisory capacity, such duties connected 
with fiscal administration and supply as are committed to him by the Sec- 
retary of War. * * * 

Supervisory power is conferred upon the Chief of Staff over all matters 
arising in the execution of acts of Congress and executive regulations made 
in pursuance thereof relating to the militias * * * 


Duties of the Chief of Staff, as redefined Aug. 26, 1918, are 
stated on p. 42. 


ASSISTANTS TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
1917 


Apr. 6 Brig. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss 
May 16 Maj. Gen. Tasker H. Bliss 
Sept. 22 Maj. William S. Graves (Executive Assistant) 

Nov. 19 Brig. Gen. William S. Graves 

to Feb. 

8, 1918 

1918 

Aug. 26 Brig. Gen. William 8S. Graves (Executive Assistant) 
July 9 Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre (Executive Assistant) 
to Dee. 
81, 1919 


DUTIES 
To aid the Chief of Staff in the discharge of his duties and to serve as a 
member of the General Staff Board of Direction and Review. 


CHIEFS OF SUBDIVISIONS 
EXECUTIVE DIVISION 


Feb. 9 Brig. Gen. William S. Graves (Executive Assistant to the Chief of Staff) 


OPERATIONS DIVISION 
Dec. 12 Brig. Gen. Henry Jervey (Director) 


Oct. 11 Maj. Gen. Henry Jervey (Director) 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 


Aug. 26 Brig. Gen. Marlborough Churchill (Director) 
Nov. 22 Col. John M. Dunn (Acting Director) 


Apr. 1 Brig. Gen, Mariborough Churchill (Director) 
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WAR COLLEGE DIVISION 


Apr. 6 Brig. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn 
Avg. 25 Col. P. D. Lochridge (acting) 


Jan. 11° Col. Daniel W. Ketcham (acting) 


WAR PLANS DIVISION 


Feb. 9 Col. Daniel W. Ketcham (Acting Director) 
May 1 Brig. Gen. Lytle Brown (Director) 


June 14 Maj. Gen. William G. Haan (Director) 


PURCHASE AND SUPPLY DIVISION 


Jan. 14 Col Palmer E. Pierce 
Fe. 8 Brig. Gen. Palmer E. Pierce 


STORAGE AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 


Dec. 28, Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals 


PURCHASE, STORAGE, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 
Apr. 16 Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals 


Mar. 2 Brig. Gen. George W. Burr 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
PERIOD AUG. 6, 1917, TO FEB. 8, 1918 


GENERAL 

At outbreak of war, the General Staff, organized under the 
provisions of the Act of June 8, 1916, had an authorized strength 
of 41 officers, only 19 of whom, by limitation of law, could be sta- 
tioned in Washington. The task of preparing the plans for creat- 
ing, mobilizing, organizing, training, equipping, transporting 
overseas, and of maintaining and supplying the future Army of 
the United States, thus devolved upon a wholly inadequate num- 
ber of officers. 

The Act of May 12, 1917, increased the General Staff to 91 
officers, only half of whom could be placed on duty in Washington. 
However, all legislative restrictions were removed by the Act of 
May 18, 1917, which authorized the President “to provide the 
necessary Officers, line and staff,” for the forces raised under this 
act. « 
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WAR COLLEGE DIVISION 

On May 8, 1917, a Military Intelligence Section was constituted 
to take the place of the Military Information Committee (see 
p. 26). 

Military Intelligence Section 
Duties : 

To have charge of the collection, collation, and distribution of military 
information; to supervise our military attachés abroad in the collection of 
military information; to supervise Department intelligence officers and in- 
telligence officers with troops in intelligence matters; to consider questions 
of policy; to supervise the system of military espionage and counterespionage 
to be established for the duration of the war; to cooperate with the intelli- 
gence sections of the general staffs of the various countries at war with 


Germany; and to prepare military intelligence instructions for our field 
forces. 


On June 16, 1917, the following standing committees were or- 

ganized: 
Organization and Recruitment Committee 
Duties 

To have cognizance of raising all classes of troops, Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard, National Army (drafted force), special troops and replace- 
ment troops; and of forming and amending organization for existing units 
and others that may be necessary, including special troops, corps, and armies. 


Military Operations Committee 
Duties 
To have cognizance of all matters relating to war plans for the defense 
of the United States and oversea possessions from foreign invasion and 
plans for oversea expeditions to the European theater of war; to consult 
the Organization and Recruitment Committee if plans involve changes in 
organization. 
Equipment Committee 
Duties 


To have cognizance of all matters relating to shelter, clothing, subsistence, 
armament, and other supplies. 


Training Committee 
Duties 
To have cognizance of all matters pertaining to instruction, both theoretical 
and practical. 
Legislation and Regulations Committee 
Duties 


To handle all questions concerning legislation, changes and interpretation 
of regulations and orders that do not pertain to the duties of other com— 
mittees. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT SECTION 
This General Staff section was established during the fall of 
1917 when the Equipment and Military Operations Committees 
were moved from the War College to the State, War, and Navy 
Building. In addition to these two committees, a Miscellaneous 
Committee formed part of the War Department Section. At this 
time the specific duties of these committees were as follows: 


Operations Committee 
Duties 
To arrange, in accordance with prescribed Tables of Organization, for 
the organization of tactical divisions and other troops by designating and 
assembling the specific units of which they were to consist; and to make 
studies relative to tonnage available for shipment of troops and prepare 
schedules for shipments to France. 


Equipment Committee 
Duties 
To prepare tables of equipment for all units; to supervise the distribution 
and issue of equipment to troops; to make plans for procurement of supplies; 


and to maintain close liaison with the supply bureaus and the Council of 
National Defense. 


Miscellaneous Committee 
Duties 
To have charge of all matters not assigned to other committees. 


The organization of the General Staff, at this time, is shown on 
chart. 


Cuart No. 5.—ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL STAFF 


COORDINATION OF SUPPLY 
Prior to, and during the early part of the war, five semi-inde- 
pendent bureaus constituted the supply system of the Army. 
These were the Quartermaster Corps, the Ordnance Department, 
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the Medical Department, the Corps of Engineers, and the Signal 
Corps. 

These bureaus had practically no relations in common and 
were only loosely coordinated with the organization of the line 
and the staff of the Army. This lack of coordination was accentu- 
ated by a decentralization of activities within the bureaus them- 
selves. Each bureau constituted a separate purchasing office with 
its own system of finance, storage, and distribution. Thus five 
War Department agencies, in competition with each other, en- 
tered the Nation’s markets to purchase the vast quantities of 


supplies needed for the war effort. This unwholesome competi- .- 


tion existed among the bureaus and also extended to the other 
great agencies of the Government and of the Allies, involving 
manufactured articles, raw materials, industrial facilities, labor, 
fuel, power, and transportation. 


i eee 


The remedy lay in a single War Department agency for the : 
conduct of all Army supply activities. While statutory authority - 
for this change was pending, several interim services, shaped to- _ 


ward this end, were established in the Office of the Chief of Staff. 
Services Established in Office of Chief of Staff 


On Aug. 4, 1917, the Embarkation Service was constituted to 


enable the Chief of Staff to exercise effectively his supervisory and 
coordinating powers in respect to oversea movements. 

On Dec. 28, 1917, the Storage and Traffic Service was created 
with control over the Embarkation Service, to take charge of 
and exercise supervision over the transportation of troops and 
supplies and the storage facilities connected therewith. A Director 
of Inland Transportation was appointed Jan. 10, 1918. 

This was followed, Jan. 11, 1918, by the establishment of the 
Purchasing Service, to control the acquisition of supplies and 
munitions for the Army and to coordinate procurement activities. 
See chart 6. 

PERIOD FEB. 9 TO AUG. 25, 1918 


On Feb. 9, the Chief of Staff was directed to organize the Gen- 
eral Staff into five Divisions: Executive, Operations, War Plans, 
Purchase and Supply, Storage and Traffic. Each division was to 
be placed under an assistant chief of staff. Sections and services 
previously created were superseded by the new organization. Bu- 
reau chiefs were instructed to cooperate fully with the heads of 
the new divisions and to correspond directly with them in regard 
to all bureau matters. 

The completed organization was as shown on chart 7. 
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in to each and every desti- 
nation, including ports of 
embarkation : supervises op- 
erations of the latter; con- 
trols embarkation of all 


G. O. 167, W. P| eee 28,1917. g o 5, W. D., Jan, 11, 1918. 


stage 


G. 0. 102, W. D., Aug. 4, 1917. 


Cuagt No. 6.—ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL STAFF 
Jan. 11, 1918 


EXECUTIVE DIVISION 


The Executive Assistant to the Chief of Staff was to act for 
the Chief of Staff or the Acting Chief of Staff during their re- 
spective absences. 

Functions 


To supervise the organization, administration, and methods of all divisions 
of the General Staff and the several bureaus, corps, and other agencies of 
the War Department, to the end that all such matters might be treated com- 
prehensively and the activities of all such agencies might be coordinated, 
duplication of work avoided, harmonious action secured, and all unnecessary 
machinery of organization and administration eliminated; to collect, compile, 
and maintain all statistical information obtained from the several bureaus, 
corps, or other agencies of the Military Establishment, both as to troops 
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CHart No. 7.—ORGANIZATION OF THE GENERAL STAFF 


Feb. 1918 
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and supplies, as well as all other statistical information obtained from out- 
side sources relating to the war program for transmission to the Secretary 
of War, the Chief of Staff, the War Council, the General Staff and the 
several divisions thereof; to supervise military intelligence concerning 
espionage, counterespionage, fire prevention, and other matters thereto re- 
lated; to handle all requisitions and permits; to have cognizance of promo- 
tions and assignments; and to supervise the Militia Bureau and Federal 
Guards. 

On Apr. 16, a coordinating section was established. With the 


addition of several other subdivisions, the organization of the 
Division, Apr. 27, was as shown on chart. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE CHIEF OF STAFF 


Military Intelligence Statistics Branch 


| 
| 


Aviation Branch 
Gas Service Branch 


Liaison Foreign Affaire) 


BYE) et lg 
{ 
| 


Requisitions and Permits 


Cart No. 8—ORGANIZATION OF EXECUTIVE 
DIVISION, GENERAL STAFF 
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On Aug. 5, all matters relating to newspaper correspondents 
with the A. E. F., formerly handled in the Adjutant General’s 
Office, were transferred to the Military Intelligence Branch. 


ARMY OPERATIONS DIVISION 
The Division was created by consolidation of the Operations 
and Equipment Committees of the War Department Section, each 
constituting a branch in the new organization. 


Functions 

To have cognizance and control of the following: (1) the operation of all 
branches of the Army, the recruitment and mobilization of the Army, the 
personnel of troops, the selection of special troops, the movements and dis- 
tribution of troops, and the determination of all oversea priorities; (2) the 
assignment of equipment to all branches of the Army and the determination 
of priorities with respect to such assignments; (8) the supervision and 
coordination of camp sites, cantonments, army posts, hospitals, sanitation, 
construction plans and projects as the same relate to all branches of the 
Army. Direct liaison to be maintained with The Adjutant General, Provost 
Marshal General, Inspector General, and bureau chiefs. 

On Apr. 24, section (2) of the functions was amended as fol- 
lows: F 

(2) The study and determination of the types and quantities of equipment 
for all branches of the Army, the approval of design and types of equipment 
submitted by the several bureaus or other agencies, not involving changes in 
organization, regulations concerning the care and disposition of equipment, 
the assignment of equipment to all branches of the Army, and the determina- 
tion of priorities with respect to such assignment. 

On May 20, the functions of the Army Operations Division 
were further defined as follows: 

To study and determine the types and quantities of equipment and sup- 
plies for all branches of the Army and to furnish the several bureaus state- 
ments based thereon. 

WAR PLANS DIVISION 

The Division replaced the War College Division and took over 
the latter’s standing committees as follows: The Legislation and 
Regulations Committee became the Legislation, Regulations and 
Rules Branch; the Organization and Recruitment Committee be- 
came the War Plans Branch; and the Training Committee formed 
the Training and Instruction Branch. The Military Intelligence 
Section was transferred to the Executive Division as Military In- 
telligence Branch. On Mar. 5, the Historical Branch was estab- 
lished. 


Functions 


To have cognizance of the following: (1) plans for the organization of 
all branches of the Army; (2) the study and determination of the types and 
the quantities of equipment, and the approval of design and types of equip- 
ment submitted by the several bureaus, supervision of research and invention 
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by the several bureaus or other agencies of the Military Establishment in 
connection with equipment; (3) projects for national defense; (4) training 
for all branches of the Army, the tactics and methods of warfare to be 
employed, together with all publications having relation thereto, and the 
supervision of military schools; (5) the translation and compilation of 
foreign documents relating to military affairs; (6) the collection, compilation, 
and maintenance of complete military records; (7) proposed legislation and 
the preparation of regulations and rules for the Military Establishment. 

On Apr. 24, sections (1) and (2) of the functions were amended 
as follows: 

(1) Plans for the organization of all branches of the Army, including the 
quantities and types of such equipment as affect Tables of Organization; (2) 
the supervision of research and invention in connection with equipment and 
war matériel, including the adoption of new types which involve changes 
in organization. 

PURCHASE AND SUPPLY DIVISION 

The organization of this Division developed from that of the 
Purchasing Service. It consisted of four Branches: Manufactur- 
ing Priorities; Purchase; Production; Appropriations, Estimates, 
Requirements, Finance; and the Office of Surveyor General of 
Supplies, whose function was to supervise and coordinate the 
procurement of munitions and other supplies for the Army. 


Functions 


To have cognizance and supervision of the purchase and production of all 
munitions and other supplies required for the use of the Army; to supervise 
and direct all purchase, procurement, and production activities of the several 
bureaus, corps, and other agencies of the War Department, to coordinate 
and correlate such activities, and to represent the Army in all arrangements 
for coordinating these War Department activities with those of other Gov- 
ernment agencies and with the Allies; to determine purchasing and manu- 
facturing priorities between the War Department agencies in relation to 
others of the Government; to determine preference to be afforded to con- 
tractors for supplies in the matter of fuel, power, raw materials; and to 
supervise and coordinate all appropriations, estimates, requirements, and 
other fiscal matters relating to the purchase of munitions and other supplies. 


STORAGE AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 
This Division replaced the Storage and Traffic Service. It was 
organized into four Subdivisions: Administration; Storage Con- 
trol; Inland Transportation; and Embarkation. 


Functions 


To have cognizance and control of the transportation of all branches of 
the Army, and of all munitions and other supplies for the Army, both by 
land and sea, and all storage facilities in connection therewith, including: 
(1) All movements of troops, as well as of munitions and of supplies of 
every kind, both raw materials and finished products, during manufacture 
and after assembly, to points of embarkation, interior points and oversea 
points, and in and out of all storage. (2) All inland traffic, embarkation 
service, and oversea service relating to the Army program; the employment 
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of all Army transports, engaged in the trans-Atlantic service and the neces- 
sary commercial shipping to supplement that service; and all arrangements 
with the Navy Department for convoy service. (3) All storage for munitions 
and all other supplies of the Army on the seaboard and at interior points. 


PURCHASE, STORAGE, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 

On Apr. 16, the Purchase and Supply Division and the Storage 
and Traffic Division were combined to form the Purchase, Storage, 
and Traffic Division, while the Office of Surveyor General of Sup- 
plies was abolished. 

On May 20, the functions of the Division were further defined 
as follows: 

To supervise the computation, by the several supply bureaus, of require- 
ments and rates of production necessary to provide types and quantities of 
equipment and supplies at the places and within the time determined by 
the Army Operations Division. 


GENERAL STAFF ORGANIZATION MAY 24 
As a result of these changes since Feb. 9, the General Staff 
temporarily assumed the structure shown on chart 9. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SUPPLY LEGALIZED 

With the passage of the Overman Act, May 20, the President 
was given a free hand and complete power to readjust the exist- 
ing framework of Government. 

By means of this authority, the War Industries Board was de- 
veloped into a single coordinating body of Government supply 
agencies and mobilized industries, and the Purchase, Storage, 
and Traffic Division of the General Staff was confirmed as a simi- 
lar supervisory and coritrolling agency over the supply affairs of 
the War Department. 

Accordingly, supervision and control of supply was exercised, 
June 21, as shown on chart 10. 


PERIOD AUG. 26 TO DEC. 31, 1918 
GENERAL STAFF ORGANIZATION AUG. 26 
On Aug. 26, the powers and duties of the Chief of Staff were 
redefined, the Executive Division was abolished and replaced by 
the Office of the Executive Assistant to the Chief of Staff, the 
Military Intelligence Division was established, other divisions 
were slightly altered, and the functions of all General Staff divi- 
sions were stated in detail. The organization of the General Staff, 
at this time, is shown on chart 11. 
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STATUS OF CHIEF OF STAFF, DIRECTORS OF DIVISIONS, AND 
BUREAU CHIEFS 


Chief of Staff 

The Chief of the General Staff is the immediate adviser of the Secretary 
of War on all matters relating to the Military Establishment, and is charged 
by the Secretary of War with the planning, development and execution of 
the Army program. The Chief of Staff, by the Act of May 12, 1917, takes 
rank and precedence over all officers of the Army, and by virtue of that 
position and by authority of and in the name of the Secretary of War, he 
issues such orders as will insure that the policies of the War Department 
are harmoniously executed by the several corps, bureaus, and other agencies 
of the Military Establishment, and that the Army program is carried out 
speedily and efficiently. 

The Chief of Staff will attach to the General Staff such personnel, officers 
and civilians, as may be necessary in order that the work of the General 
Staff may be efficiently performed. 


Directors of Divisions 
The director of each division of the General Staff is authorized to issue 
instructions in the name of the Secretary of War and of the Chief of Staff 


for carrying out the policies approved by the Secretary of War and the 
Chief of Staff, within his control. 


Chiefs of Bureaus 
The chiefs of the several bureaus, corps, and other agencies of the War 
Department are authorized to communicate directly with the directors of the 


several divisions of the General Staff or chiefs of branches on matters over 
which the latter have control. 


EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
Functions 


To have charge of the Office of the Chief and to act for him in his tem- 
porary absence. To have cognizance and control of the following: (1) or- 
ganization, administration, and methods of all of the divisions of the General 
Staff and the several bureaus, corps or other agencies of the War Depart- 
ment, to the end that the activities of all such agencies may be coordinated, 
duplication of work avoided, harmonious action secured, and unnecessary 
machinery of organization may be eliminated; (2) the collection for the 
Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and the General Staff of statistical 
information from the several] bureaus, corps or other agencies of the Military 
Establishment, both as to troops and supplies and from outside sources 
relating to the war program. 

The acquisition of the Morale Branch, Oct. 19, gave the Exec- 
utive Assistant to the Chief of Staff the additional function of 
supervising all activities relating to the improvement of the 
efficiency of the soldier through the betterment of morale. At this 
time, the Executive Assistant’s Office consisted of three Branches = 
Coordination, Morale, and Statistics; and of two Sectfons: Cable 
and Liaison (Foreign Affairs). 
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OPERATIONS DIVISION (also known as Army Operations Division) 


Functions 


To have cognizance and control of the following: (1) The recruitment and 
mobilization of the Army, including the assignment and distribution of the 
draft; the personnel of the troops; the movement and disposition of een 
the determination of all oversea priorities. 

(2) The appointment, promotion, transfer, and assignment of the com- 
missioned personnel of all branches of the Army. 

(3) Camp sites, cantonments, Army posts, hospitals, construction, plans, 
and projects for all branches of the Army except for harbor terminal facili- 
ties, including permits to build on military posts or stations, camps or can- 
tonments. 

(4) The determination and distribution of all types and quantities of 
equipment and supplies of all branches of the Army, and regulations con- 
cerning the same. 

(5) The design, production, procurement, reception, storage, maintenance, 
and replacement of all motor vehicles. 

As finally organized, the Division exercised its functions under 
(1) through the Operations Branch; under (2), through the Per- 
sonnel Branch; under (8) and (4), through the Equipment 
Branch; and under (5), through the Motor Transportation 
Branch. 

MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 


Functions 

To have cognizance and control of military intelligence, both positive and 
negative, involving the following: (1) to maintain estimates revised daily 
of the military situation, the economic situation, and of such other matters 
as the Chief of Staff may direct; (2) to collect, collate, and disseminate 
military intelligence; (3) to cooperate with the intelligence section of the 
general staffs of allied countries in connection with military intelligence; 
(4) to prepare instructions in military intelligence work for the use of our 
forces; (5) to supervise the training of personnel for intelligence work; 
(6) to organize, direct, and coordinate the intelligence service; (7) to super- 
vise the duties of military attachés; (8) to communicate direct with depart- 
ment intelligence officers and intelligence officers at posts, camps, and 
stations, and with commands in the field in matters relating to military 
intelligence; (9) to obtain, reproduce, and issue maps; (10) to translate 
foreign documents; (11) to disburse and account for intelligence funds; 
(12) to eooperate with the Censorship Board and with intelligence agencies 
of other departments of the Government. 

As organized in the summer of 1918, the Division functioned 
through two Branches: Positive and Negative; and through the 
Administrative Section. 

The Positive Branch consisted of six Sections: Information, 
Collection, Translation, Graphic, Code and Cipher, Combat In- 
telligence. The Negative Branch included six Sections: Army, 
Foreign Influence, News, Travel, Fraud, Military Morale. The 
Administrative Section functioned through three Subsections: 
Personnel, Office Management, and Publications. 
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On Oct. 19, the Military Morale Section was made a separate 
branch of the General Staff and placed under the supervision of 
the Executive Assistant to the Chief of Staff. 


Field Organization 


.In addition to the Washington Office, which in the summer of 
1918 comprised 178 officers, 28 noncommissioned officers, and 589 
clerks, a field organization was maintained with representation 
in the large cities, the critical factory centers, and each military 
unit in the Zone of the Interior. Organizations of the A. E. F. 
were similarly staffed. The duties, in which this specially chosen 
and instructed personnel engaged, are described under activities, 

. 58. 
g WAR PLANS DIVISION 


Functions 

To study and submit reports on all matters referred to it by the Chief of 
Staff, including the following: (1) plans for the organization of all branches 
of the Army and the preparation of Tables of Organization; (2) research 
and inventions in equipment and war matériel; (3) projects for national 
defense; (4) proposed legislation and the preparation of regulations and 
rules for the Military Establishment. 

To have cognizance and control of: (5) training of the Army; the tactics 
and methods of warfare to be employed, together with all publications having 
relation thereto; the supervision of military education and special training; 
the publication of foreign documents relating to military affairs; inspection 
to insure efficiency and thoroughness in training and instruction throughout 


the Army; (6) the collection and compilation of complete military records 
for historical purposes. 


The Division continued to carry out its functions as follows: 

Those under (1), (2), and (8), through the War Plans Branch ; 
those under (4), through the Legislation, Regulations and Rules 
Branch; those under (5), through the Training and Instruction 
Branch; and those under (6), through the Historical Branch. 


PURCHASE, STORAGE, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 
After the passage of the Overman Act, May 20, 1918, it had be— 
come practicable to put the following principles into effect : 

1. Redistribution of existing functions of various bureaus im 
such a manner as to consolidate important similar ox 
identical functions in the one agency best adapted to 
handle them. 

2. Creation of certain new agencies to handle matter pre— 
viously attended to by existing bureaus but not logicall-> 
a part of their functions, and establishment of certaizy 
new services found to be necessary as result of develop— 
ments and experiences of the Army overseas. 

8, Reorganization of the General Staff with a view to en- 
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abling it to coordinate and control all existing War 
Department agencies and services so as to eliminate 
wasted effort and direct their activities toward the de- 
velopment and execution of the military program as 
a whole. 


On July 18, a plan was submitted by the Director of Purchase, 
Storage, and Traffic to the Chief of Staff involving a radical reor- 
ganization of the Division to eliminate certain centers of organic 
ungoundness which had been the cause of the principal mistakes, 
confusions, and delays under the old system. Reorganization was 
to be effected gradually so as not to interfere with the continuity 
of the work. 


The plan called for consolidation of procurement of all standard 
articles of Army supply, except technical articles, in the Purchase, 
Storage, and Traffic Division. Similarly, the administration of all 
distribution, including storage, rail and water transportation, and 
embarkation, was to be centered in the Division. 


Under the plan, the functions of the Director of Purchase, Stor- 
age, and Traffic, whose powers in the past had been mainly super- 
visory, were to be “executive and not supervisory.” After receiv- 
ing the Army program from another division of the General Staff, 
the Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic was held responsible 
for the computation of the requirements to meet that program 
and for the filling of the requirements. He was to command the 
supply organization and relieve the Chief of Staff from all detail 
of and responsibility for supply. 

On Aug. 26, this plan was approved, and authority was granted 
for a number of successive changes, scheduled to be made gradu- 
ally so as not to disrupt the continuity of supply. Reorganization 
began immediately, with the structure shown on chart 10, p. 40. 


Functions 


To have cognizance and control of the following: (1) The supervision 
and direction of all requirements and the procurement and production activi- 
ties, including real estate, of the several bureaus, corps, and other agencies 
of the War Department; the coordination and correlation of the require- 
ments and the procurement and production activities of the several bureaus, 
corps, and other agencies of the War Department; the maintenance of an 
estimate of the military resources of the Nation respecting matériel of every 
deseription; the representation of the Army in all arrangements for toordi- 
nating the requirements, procurement, and production activities in the several 
bureaus, corps, and other agencies of the War Department, with other agen- 
cies of the Government and with the Allies, including replacements of ma- 
tériel pertaining to the Army with the latter; the determination of purchasing 
and manufacturing priorities between the several bureaus, corps, and agencies 
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within the War Department, and in relation to other agencies of the Govern- 
ment; the determination of priorities to be afforded to contractors for sup- 
plies in the matter of the shortage of fuel, power, and raw material; the 
supervision and coordination of all fiscal accounting systems and appropria- 
tions, estimates, and requirements and other financial matters relating to 
the purchase of the munition and all other supplies, the supervision of the 
computation of the requirements and rates of production necessary to pro- 
vide types and quantity of equipment, as determined by the Operations 
Divisions. (Statements of the type and quantities of equipment and supplies 
for all branches of the Army shall be furnished the several bureaus by the 
Operations Division. It shall then be the duty of the Supply Bureau, under 
the supervision of the Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic, to compute 
the requirements and rates of production necessary to provide equipment 
and supplies, in the quantities, at the places and within the time determined 
by the Operations Division.) 

(2) The storing and warehousing of property for all departments, bu- 
reaus, and corps of the Army, both at interior points and at the seaboard, 
and the operation of all storage facilities provided for the joint use of all 
bureaus of the Army. 

(3) All that pertains to the routing, inland and coastwise, of troops and 
property of the War Department, by motor, rail or ship, and the conduct 
of all negotiations with inland carriers with respect to questions affecting 
such transportation; the movement of all property of the War Department 
to prevent congestion and to obtain preferential movements thereof; coordi- 
nation of rail movements required in the handling of supplies destined for 
shipment overseas with shipments by the Allies. 

(4) The transportation of troops and supplies overseas; embarkation and 
oversea service relating to the Army program, including the employment of 
all Army transports, harbor floating equipment and new construction in 
connection therewith, except the construction and control of floating equip- 
ment operated by the Corps of Engineers for river, harbor, and fortification 
work, and the control of the Army mine-planter service; such commercial 
shipping as may be used to supplement that service, including all arrange- 
ments with the Navy Department for convoy service; all primary ports of 
embarkation, expeditionary ports and concentration camps connected there- 
with; courier service between the War Department and General Headquar- 
ters, A. E. F. 

(Direct correspondence between the Director of Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic or the Chief of Embarkation and the commanding officers of ports of 
embarkation is authorized. Copies of all requisitions, requests, and informa- 
tion of every character received from the commanding generals of forces 
operating overseas, or their subordinates, which bear upon reinforcements 
or renewals of supplies will be transmitted to the Director of Purchase, 
Storage, and Traffic.) 


The Division continued to carry out its functions as follows: 
those under (1), through the Purchase and Supplies Branch; 
those under (2), through the Storage Branch; those under (3), 
through the Inland Transportation Branch; and those under (4), 
through the Embarkation Branch. 
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Supervising Units and Operating Departments 
In successive changes the following supervising units were 
established in the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division: 


‘ Date 
Unit 1918 Purpose 


..| To control current reorganisation and issue orders. 


--| To maintain liaison with War Industries Board relative to 
Price fixing, clearance, and priorities. 


--| To sapervise supply purchasing. 
..| To supervise production matters. 
--| To supervise inspections of Army supplies. 


--| To exercise stall supervision over packing service. 


.-| To be responsible for statistical matters and to coordinate 
requirements calculations of supply bureaus. 


Sales Bennoh......--- 2-22-2222. ----| Dee. 17..| To supervise the sale of surplus property. 


On Dec. 11, the Production Branch ceased to function. 

In addition to the supervising units, the following regular oper- 
ating departments reported to the Director of Purchase, Storage, 
and Traffic: Embarkation Service, Inland Traffic Service, Pur- 
chase and Storage Service, Facilities Department, Primary Ports 
of Embarkation, and Finance Department. These departments are 
described in separate chapters as follows: 


CHANGES IN 1919 
OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE CHIEF OF STAFF 
On July 14, the Morale Branch was transferred to the War 
Plans Division. 
OPERATIONS DIVISION 
On July 30, the Invention Section of the War Plans Division 
was transferred to the Operations Division. On Aug. 12, the 
Motor Transportation Branch was discontinued as a branch of 
the Division. 
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MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 

On Apr. 24, the Geographic Branch was created from the 
Graphic Section of the Positive Branch, to deal with the policies 
governing matters relating to maps and mapping and to terrain 
information prepared in written form. 

WAR PLANS DIVISION 

The Division acquired the Morale Branch July 14, and lost the 

Invention Section July 30. 
PURCHASE, STORAGE, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 

At the conclusion of hostilities, steps were taken toward dis- 
continuing all operating activities within the Purchase, Storage, 
and Traffic Division. Operating departments which had of neces- 
sity been developed by the Division in the absence of any preex- 
istent organizations of the kind, received specific designations as 
services. Thereafter, they occupied the same status as all other 
bureaus and departments of the Army and reported to the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic, 
on all matters relating to Army supply. 


Changes in Supervising Units 

On Jan. 24, the Research Branch was absorbed by the Engineer- 
ing and Standardization Branch which was established on that 
date. On the following day, the Inspection Branch was abolished. 
On Feb. 18, the Storage and Issue Branch was established. 

On Mar. 18, a new organization was announced in which no 
reference was made to operating departments. The Administra- 
tion Branch was constituted to supersede the Executive Branch ; 
the External Relations Branch was absorbed by the Administra- 
tion Branch, and the following new Branches were created: Per- 
sonnel, Real Estate, Transportation, Finance and Accounting. 

As a result of these changes, the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic 
Division functioned through ten Branches: Administration, Per- 
sonnel, Purchase, Statistics and Requirements, Engineering and 
Standardization, Storage and Issue, Real Estate, Transportation, 


Finance and Accounting, and Sales. Their functions, at this time, 
were defined as follows: 


ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 


To handle all administrative matters relative to correspondence, records, 
and files; the issuance of orders and regulations; receipt and transmission 
of cablegrams; and assignment of office space and equipment. To maintain 
relations and conduct negotiations with representatives of all Government 


and domestic agencies, as well as foreign governments, in matters pertaining 
to supply. 
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PERSONNEL BRANCH 


To supervise personnel matters of the commiasioned, enlisted, and civilian 
personnel assigned to duty in the Operating Services under the Director of 
Purehase, Storage, and Traffic, and to perform all personnel functions for 
the various Branches of the Division. 


PURCHASE BRANCH 


To formulate and supervise the execution of the War Department pur- 
chasing policy; to study methods of purchase; to provide publicity of War 
Department requirements, contracts, and awards; to supervise and coordinate 
all matters involving patents and rights to inventions, including compensa- 

‘tion for the use thereof in the Army; to supervise and direct the operations 
, ofa Board of Appraisal who will determine just compensation for all prop- 
-, erty commandeered or requisitioned, and take action on all claims against 
the Government for damages to property of all kinds; to supervise and 
direct the operations of a Board of Contract Adjustment who will hear and 
determine all claims, doubts, or disputes, including all questions of perform- 
ance or nonperformance which may arise from any contract made by the 


War Department. 


STATISTICS AND REQUIREMENTS BRANCH 


To compile and maintain statistical records and studies, including analysis 
and compilation of requirements of the Army in accordance with the infor- 
mation furnished by the Chief of Staff based on organization and strength 
of the military forces and the equipment tables prepared by the Operations 
Division, General Staff; to supervise, coordinate and direct these activities 
in the various requirements branches of bureaus and operating services. 


ENGINEERING AND STANDARDIZATION BRANCH 


To have supervisory authority over all research work and standardization 
of all standard articles of purchase; to direct the accumulation, arrange- 
ments, and maintenance by the several bureaus of an exhibit of War Depart- 
ment matériel for procurement and educational purposes; to exercise super- 
vision over the publication of drawings, specifications, and catalogs pertaining 
to matériel and equipment developed and standardized by the Operations 
Division of the General Staff; to exercise supervision over all production 
and inspection methods in the War Department supply activities, and to 
Prepare and issue all Army supply catalogs. 


STORAGE AND ISSUE BRANCH 


To supervise and coordinate all activities connected with storage, distribu- 
tion, and issue of supplies and equipment for the Army; to initiate the 
storage program necessary to the needs of the Army as authorized by 
Congress. 


REAL ESTATE BRANCH 


To supervise and coordinate the operating activities conducting the lease, 
purchase, and disposition of real estate for the Army; to direct the activities 
of the Board of Valuation and Review. 


TRANSPORTATION BRANCH 


To supervise and coordinate the activities connected with the Inland Traf- 
fe and Embarkation Services and Ports of Embarkation. 
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FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING BRANCH 


To exercise coordinating and supervisory jurisdiction over the Finance 
and Accounting Service of the Army. 


SALES BRANCH 

To direct, supervise, and coordinate the activities of the services charged 
with the sale or disposal of all surplus property of the War Department; to 
direct the activities of the various Sales Control Boards of the War Depart- 
ment. 

Organisation June 1919 

On May 165, the Real Estate Branch and Finance Branch were 
discontinued as separate branches and consolidated into the Real 
Estate and Finance Branch. On June 17, the Purchase, Storage, 
and Traffic Division was organized as shown on chart. 

The new organization was changed Oct. 15, when the Purchase 
Branch and the Standardization Branch were combined to form 
the Purchase and Standardization Branch. 


CuHarT No. 12.—ORGANIZATION OF THE PURCHASE, 
STORAGE, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 
June 1919 


GENERAL STAFF ORGANIZATION AUG. 1919 

The changes, which the organization had experienced up to 
Aug. 12, produced the structure shown on chart 13. The organiza- 
tion of the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, which does 
not appear in detail on the chart, is outlined on chart 12. 

Separate sections are devoted to the description of the Chiefs 
of Field Artillery, Coast Artillery, and the Militia Bureau, as well 
as of the Directors of Air Service, Chemical Warfare Service, and 
Tank Corps. 
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PERSONNEL 

As stated on p. 29, only 19 officers of the General Staff Corps 
were allowed to be on duty in Washington at the beginning of the 
war. This number was increased in May 1917 to 47. After legis- 
lative restrictions were removed by the Act of May 18, 1917, the 
personnel of the General Staff expanded steadily. At the Armistice 
there were 944 officers on duty with the War Department General 
. Staff, and 128 were attached. Except for four general officers, 
this personnel had had no prewar experience in general staff work. 

By June 80, 1919, this numerical strength had decreased to 253 
officers of whom 123 were assigned and 130 attached for the 
period of emergency only. In addition, 142 officers performed 
general staff duties although not assigned or attached to the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps. 


ACTIVITIES 
DEVELOPMENT OF ARMY PROGRAM 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 

At declaration of war, the Nation was wholly unprepared—in- 
dustrially, economically, and militarily. Moreover, enemy subma- 
rines were taking such a heavy toll of Allied shipping that it was 
feared shipments of foodstuffs and supplies might be interrupted. 
In consequence, the greater part of available tonnage was set 
aside to carry these necessities to the Allies. 

Some authorities contended that the United States would be 
unable to supply a large force overseas and that our main effort 
should be directed toward creating a large air force. 

Based on these considerations, the following tentative program 
was adopted: 

1. To send overseas promptly one tactical division to serve 
as the nucleus for the organization and training of later con- 
tingents and for the resulting effect on the morale of friend 
and foe. 

2. To increase this expeditionary force, if the shipping 
situation permitted, to a size that would make American par- 
ticipation an effective factor. In a general way it was con- 
templated to have about 1,000,000 men in France by Dec. 1918. 

While these plans and policies were still in the formative stage, 
the French authorities asked for 4,500 American aviators and a 
corresponding quantity of matériel to be sent to France within a 
year. In response to this request and encouraged by popular en- 
thusiasm, the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps undertook a 
huge program which, for a year, it pursued practically independ- 
ently. Its failure afforded an early and striking object lesson of 
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the necessity for a General Staff to formulate the military pro- 
gram and to coordinate the activities of the various agencies 
concerned. 

THIRTY-DIVISION PROGRAM 

On July 10, 1917, General Pershing submitted preliminary rec- 
ommendations which provided for 30 divisions to be shipped to 
Europe during 1917 and 1918. These proposals were supplemented 
Oct. 7, 1917, by a service-of-the-rear project and a schedule of 
priority shipments. Thereafter, other requests for special and 
additional troops, all of which were approved, caused minor 
changes in the program. 

As approved and accepted, the official military program was 
divided into six phases. It provided for sending to France, by 
Dec. 31, 1918, 80 divisions, organized into 5 corps of 6 divisions 
(4 combat, 1 training, and 1 replacement) each, and the necessary 
corps troops, army troops, service-of-supply troops, and replace- 
ments—a total of 1,372,399 men. 


EIGHTY-DIVISION PROGRAM 

Early in 1918, it became evident that enemy submarines could 
not prevent shipments from reaching Europe. At the same time, 
the military situation was critical. The elimination of Russia as a 
military factor enabled Germany to move more troops to the 
western front where it already enjoyed numerical superiority. 
Furthermore, the enemy possessed the advantage of unity of com- 
mand, of operating beyond his own borders, and of having at his 
disposal trained senior and general staff officers developed by 40 
years of preparation. However, the failure of submarine warfare 
and the enormous losses sustained by the Army were beginning 
to affect the morale of the German people. It was therefore logical 
to assume that the German High Command would endeavor to 
achieve an early and decisive victory on the western front, before 
the military power of the United States could become effective. 
Since France had been drained of manpower, and Britain had 
thrown in her last reserves, it became mandatory for the United 
States to supply as great a force as possible, at the earliest mo- 
ment, if victory was to be assured. 

A new program was therefore submitted and approved July 18, 
1918, as follows: 
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Daring month ending on date indicated On date indicated 
. ee a ae 
sMease FORERA roaeee TEA! paltationn Remaining in 
drafted | Reinforcement | Replacement | Total troops tionary | United Btates 
‘0 ‘roope | tobe shipped | Forces 
Seer or anamas) Ev eemmenm=rt on 1,000,000 1,450,000 
50,000 250,000 1,235,000 1,545,000 
50,000 250,000 1,470,000 1,645,000 
50,000 250,000 1,705,000 1,495,000 
50,000 250,000 1,945,000 1,400,000 
40,000 225,000 2,160,000 1,325,000 
25,000 200,000 2,350,000 1,275,000 
15,000 175,000 2,515,000 1,200,000 
18,000 175,000 2,678,000 1,225,000 
35,000 235,000 2,885,000 1,290,000 
75,000 250,000 3,060,000 1,340,000 
100,000 250,000 8,210,000 1,390,000 
100,000 250,000 3,360,000 1,440,000 
605,000 2,700,000 |.......ccccceslecrcoce-sccee= 


Actual wastage of manpower, to be made up from replacements, 
was calculated at 400,000. With 24 divisions in the A. E. F. and 
18 divisions in the United States, June 30, 1918, it was contem- 
plated to continue maintaining 18 divisions at home, but to in- 
crease the forces abroad to 52 divisions by Dec. 81, 1918, and to 
80 by June 380, 1919. This plan, then, really called for the organi- 
zation of 98 divisions. 

Troops were transported to France in accordance with the pro- 
gram until the Armistice. This achievement, exceeding consider- 
ably the original 30-division schedule, was brought about by 
intensified effort on the part of all War Department agencies, and 
especially by the General Staff. 

More troop and cargo ships had to be provided. The Shipping 
Board made 1,000,000 dead-weight tons available, withdrawn from 
the trades, and the Emergency Fleet’s new vessels aggregating 
718,000 tons. However, some 1,200,000 additional tonnage was 
needed in Aug. 1918; this was supplied by Great Britain. 

To carry the program out, new manpower reserves had to be 
tapped. Accordingly, legislation was obtained extending draft 
ages from 18 to 45. Other General Staff representations resulted 
in adoption of the principle of promotion by selection for the 
entire Army; creation of the United States Army by abolishing 
all distinctions drawn between Regular Army, National Guard, 
and National Army organizations and personnel; correction of 
defects in the bureau system; and the reorganization of the Gen- 
eral Staff itself. 
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As soon as the 80-division plan had been disposed of, the General 
Staff took up the study of its extension through the 1920 fiscal 
year. This project provided for 100 divisions in France and 12 
divisions in the United States by June 30, 1920, and called for an 
armed force of 5,500,000. With the signing of the Armistice, the 
new plan, as well as the 80-division program, was abandoned. 


DIRECTION OF WAR EFFORT 
OPERATIONS DIVISION 
Mobilization 
Mobilization of the Army was effected as shown on chart. 
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In accordance with approved policy, the Operations Division 
determined when and how many draft registrants would be called ; 
the camps, cantonments, and posts to which men would be sent; 
the organizations to which they would be assigned; the priority 
in which organizations would be sent overseas, and the time they 
would be removed from their camps. 

The Division thus coordinated the work of the various corps 
and arms concerned, of the supply bureaus, Inland Traffic Service 
and Embarkation Service, in execution of the Army program. 


Matériel 

At outbreak of war, supervision over design, adoption, stand- 
ardization, distribution, and issue of equipment was in the main 
advisory only. The several supply bureaus proceeded independently 
in these matters until the early part of 1918 when the Division 
began to exercise a more direct control over the procurement of 
the equipment required by the A. E. F., especially with regard 
to priority. 

Tables of allowances were prepared, a procurement program 
for the Ordnance Department was developed, and studies were 
conducted for the conversion of coast artillery matériel into mobile 
artillery. The Division also supervised the work of the Motor 
Transport Corps, as to matériel, and thus coordinated the rela- 
tions of the Corps with the rest of the Army. 

These activities were carried out in conformity with policy 
established by the War Plans Division. 


Construction 

While actual construction was the task of the Construction Di- 
vision of the Army, coordination of the construction effort con- 
stituted an important activity of the Operations Division. 

Besides supervision extending to the construction of camps, 
cantonments, posts, and other military stations, the Division was 
charged with the general supervision of the hospitalization project. 
The formulation of policy relative to the latter was aided by a 
mass of statistics supplied by the Council of National Defense. 

As the war progressed, the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Di- 
vision took over supervision of construction pertaining to harbor 
facilities and the building and enlargement of numerous plants 
required for the production of Army supplies. 


Commissioned Personnel 
Supervision of the procurement, appointment, transfer, and 
assignment of the commissioned personnel of the Army became 
part of the Division’s activities in Sept. 1918, when commissioned 
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personnel branches of the several staff corps and departments 
went out of existence. However, this new task did not extend to 
the troops composing the A. E. F. 

Officers were classified according to ability and suitability for 
various duties. This was followed, after the Armistice, by an effi- 
ciency classification of all Regular officers and, insofar as prac- 
ticable, of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

In order to form a pool of some 40,000 additional officers for 
filling anticipated requirements, plans were made for a nation- 
wide drive, the results of which were gratifying. After Nov. 11, 
1918, all activities concerned with procurement of emergency offi- 
cers ceased. 

Miscellany 

The Operations Division cooperated with the Navy Department 
under the Draft Act; solved problems in connection with the Mex- 
ican Border; and supervised the sending of replacements to the 
Siberian Expeditionary Forces and oversea garrisons in the 
Philippines, Hawaii, China, Alaska, and the Panama Canal. More- 
over, the Division cooperated with the United States Employment 
Service in securing employment for discharged soldiers; studied 
questions relating to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and the 
Federal Board of Vocational Education; and decided on policy 
regarding the reenlistment of noncommissioned officers in their 
grades, and passed on many other matters of similar nature. 


MILITARY INTELLIGENCE DIVISION 
Information 

Military information gathered through its field service enabled 
the Division to furnish General Headquarters, A. E. F., valuable 
assistance which increased as the war progressed. Exchange of 
information with the State, Treasury, Justice, and Post Office De- 
partments, with Naval Intelligence, the National Research Coun- 
cil, and the War Trade and War Industries Boards served to 
increase the Division’s efficacy in this field. 

Information collected abroad was disseminated in the form of 
a “strategic estimate,” in which the military, political, economic, 
and psychological aspects of the situation were treated. This was 
supplemented by a daily digest from some 388 foreign papers in 
10 different languages, and by translations of foreign documents. 

Combat Intelligence 

In cooperation with the War Plans Division, a comprehensive 
training project in combat intelligence was initiated and coordi- 
nated with similar instruction in the American Expeditionary 
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Forces. The program had the effect of placing combat intelligence 
training in the United States on a sound basis. 


Codes and Ciphers 
The Division, by means of its code and cipher service, guaraea 
secrecy of communication, without which the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war would have been handicapped. As fully developed, 
the service covered the entire globe, and maintained uninterrupted 
confidential communication with all important news centers. 


Preventive Measures 

Besides the collection and distribution of information designed 
to advance the military effort by direct methods, the Division 
adopted certain preventive measures to forestall any enemy sub- 
versive activities or influences that might impair military effi- 
ciency and morale. 

In carrying out this work, the Division studied espionage and 
propaganda directed against the United States and Associated 
Powers. To keep the Army immune, some 400 independent mili- 
tary commands in the United States were each required to estab- 
lish an intelligence unit with the object of discovering and expos- 
ing disloyalty and other subversive influences, and to cooperate 
with the Washington Office. Similar units operated at New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, New Orleans, and Pittsburgh, 
and at headquarters of territorial departments and ports of em- 
barkation. 

Protection was also extended to our industrial effort through 
special intelligence offices at Boston, Springfield, New Haven, 
Bridgeport, New York, Albany, Syracuse, Buffalo, Newark, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Nitro, Atlanta, Nashville, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Dayton, Indianapolis, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, Davenport, St. Louis, Fort Worth, San Francisco, and Los 
Angeles. These centers combated sabotage and subversive influ- 
ences in war plants. 

A censorship service was instituted early in the war. In the 
examination of publications and communications, it touched every 
channel of communication, such as telegraph and telephone, radio, 
photograph, commercial motion pictures, press, foreign language 
papers, books, and propaganda in general. As a byproduct of this 
control, much valuable information was obtained in which the 
War Department was especially interested. 

To prevent enemy agents from entering or leaving the country, 
the Military Intelligence Division investigated all applications for 
passports. 
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Another department of the Intelligence Division was charged 
with the specific duty of discovering fraud and graft in the Army 
or in connection therewith. This activity yielded a rich harvest 
and saved the United States more than $2,000,000. 

Maps and Monographs 

The Division collected maps from practically every part of the 
world, and filled some of the requirements of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. In addition, it prepared and published a number 
of military monographs and handbooks on Siberia, Russia, Poland, 
and Mexico. 

WAR PLANS DIVISION 
Planning the Emergency Forces 

All departments of the Army and all General Staff subdivisions 
collaborated in planning the original war program. However, the 
creation of the War Plans Division provided a central deliberating 
body to direct such matters as the creation of military units, 
changes in organization, technical innovations, and anything of 
sufficient importance to modify the current military program. 
Thus, all projects received the fullest and most expert considera- 
tion without intruding upon the responsibilities of those actually 
entrusted with mobilizing the Army. 

Our prewar Army organization was adapted to the requirements 
of a force operating on the extensive terrain of the American 
continent. Its relatively small army corps of about three divisions 
consisted largely of infantry and cavalry with a proportionately 
small amount of artillery and the necessary trains. Conditions of 
European warfare made it necessary to reorganize the entire mili- 
tary establishment. General Pershing recommended a corps or- 
ganization of six divisions (four combat and two replacement). 
His plan called for a division of about 28,000 men, to consist of 


| three regiments of field artillery, four regiments of infantry com- 


posed of over 3,000 men each, and appropriate auxiliary troops; 
cavalry was eliminated. 

Approval of these recommendations involved a radical reorgani- 
zation of the Regular Army and the National Guard. In addition, 
new units had to be created, such as depot brigades, a depot for 
corps and army troops, labor battalions, replacement depots, and 
other organizations needed in the United States. 

Headquarters of the A. E. F. initiated all Tables of Organization 
of units intended for oversea service. However, special organiza- 
tions created for service in the United States conformed to tables 
prepared in Washington. 
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Among the accomplishments of the Division or its predecessor, 
was the formulation of plans to mobilize the Regular Army and 
National Guard and to create the National Army. The planning 
of the draft machinery, including the details of the reception at 
camps of selectees of the first draft—in close collaboration with 
the Provost Marshal General—formed another aspect of the ac- 
tivities. 

In 1918 plans were prepared to organize new services or 
branches, such as the Inland Traffic Service, Motor Transport 
Corps, the Tank Corps, and others. Besides, studies and plans 
were made for the Panama Canal Zone, the Philippines, and the 
forces on the Mexican Border, in connection with questions arising 
in these areas. Shortly after the Armistice, the Division concerned 
itself with plans for a reorganization of the Army, taking advan- 
tage of lessons ‘learned in actual operations. 

Throughout the war the remote possibility of an invasion of 
the United States had to be kept in mind and plans made accord- 
ingly. This factor had a decided influence on the location of train- 
ing camps, and on the possible depletion of troops in any strategic 
area. 

Training of the Army 

The planning for training was begun by the War College Divi- 
sion, which revised all former methods to achieve coordination of 
instruction. This activity was later assigned to the War Plans Divi- 
sion, which continued to coordinate and influence the training of 
all branches and services, including combat divisions, corps and 
army troops, replacements, etc., of selected personnel for officers, 
noncommissioned officers and specialists, and of officers already 
in the service. 

While the Division planned and recommended action, the de- 
tails of instruction remained the concern of the several chiefs of 
branches and services. Curricula and school methods were con- 
trolled directly only in the case of the infantry, which had no 
chief of branch. 

The British and French general staffs provided information 
concerning the latest development of warfare, which was applied 
to American methods of instruction. Complete courses of training, 
devised to cover definite periods of time, were published in the 
form of training circulars for the information and guidance of 
all units, 

With a view to developing an efficient officers’ corps for the 
emergency Army as rapidly as possible, the system of officers’ 
training camps was inaugurated. This was followed by the estab- 
lishment of central officers’ training schools. Admission to the 
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training camps was mainly confined to civilian candidates, whereas 
selections for the central officers’ training schools were generally 
made from men already in the service. For detailed information 
see pp. 79-88. 

This instruction was supplemented in each combat division by 
specialist schools, which were conducted at all divisional camps, 
with the assistance of military missions of British and French 
officers. In addition, each division commander supervised per- 
sonally courses for the tactical instruction of brigade commanders, 
staff officers, and regimental field officers. Regimental command- 
ers, in turn, were required to impart similar instruction to their 
officers, under the supervision of the brigade commander. 

For the purpose of insuring uniformity in doctrine and methods 
of instruction, the foundation of the training plan, advantage was 
taken of certain central schools, which were already in existence 
at outbreak of war or were opened at a later date. The principal 
establishments pertaining to this category were: the Infantry 
School of Arms, Fort Sill, Okla.; the School of Fire for Field 
Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla.; the Mounted Service School, Fort Riley, 
Kans.; coast artillery schools for noncommissioned staff officers 
and enlisted specialists; aviation schools; balloon schools; the 
Ordnance School of Application, Sandy Hook, N. J.; the Army 
Medical School, Washington, D. C.; schools for bakers and cooks; 
and the School for Provisional Second Lieutenants, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 

Other schools and courses of instruction, established besides 
those already mentioned, included: the Coast Artillery School, 
Fort Monroe, Va., with the Brigade School of Artillery Fire at 
Camp Abraham Eustis, Va.; School for Bandmasters, Fort Jay, 
N. Y.; United States Army Music Training School, Governors 
Island, N. Y.; Training School for Chaplains, Camp Taylor, Ky.; 
schools for horseshoers, teamsters, and packers, at each remount 
depot ; Brigade and Field Officers’ School, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 
vocational training schools at various educational institutions; 
and training schools for instruction of noncommissioned officers, 
deemed capable of becoming officers, at army posts and camps. 
The facilities of the Army War College, Washington, D. C., af- 
forded instruction to officers who had been detailed to the General 
Staff Corps, to staff officers of the National Guard divisions, and 
to staff officers of the divisions created in 1918. 

The training of replacements was given especial attention in 
1918. Prior to that year, replacements were taken from depot 
brigades, untrained drafted men, and from trained new divisions. 
Inasmuch as this method proved unsatisfactory, it became neces- 
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sary to establish replacement camps for infantry and other 
branches. During the summer of 1918, the following replacement 
training centers were in operation: for infantry replacements— 
Camp Lee, Va., Camp Gordon, Ga., Camp Pike, Ark., Camp Mac- 
Arthur, Tex.; for field artillery replacements—Camp Jackson, 
S. C., Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; for engineer replacements— 
Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va.; for coast artillery replacements— 
Camp Abraham Eustis, Va.; and for machine-gun replacements 
—Camp Hancock, Ga. 

Field artillery training underwent a change in the spring of 
1918, when it was found that divisional cantonments lacked ma- 
tériel, sufficient and efficient instructors, and adequate training 
space, with the result that a satisfactory training standard could 
not be attained. To remedy this condition, four brigade firing 
centers were established, viz: one each at Camp Doniphan, Okla., 
Camp Jackson, S. C., Camp McClellan, Ala., and Camp Knox, Ky. 

Cavalry training was based on the assumption that large forces 
of cavalry could not be utilized in France under the conditions of 
trench warfare. Eight new regiments organized in May and July 
1917 were converted into eight field artillery regiments. Late in 
1917, opinion as to utilization of cavalry abroad was reversed and 
the 15th Cavalry Division, comprising nine Regular cavalry regi- 
ments, and 15 new regiments of National Army cavalry were 
organized. The newly-created division was later disbanded and, 
in August 1918, the 15 regiments were transformed into 30 regi- 
ments of field artillery and 15 trench mortar batteries, for absorp- 
tion by the new combat divisions about to be organized. A training 
camp for cavalry officer candidates was opened at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
and a cavalry training school for officer candidates, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and specialists was conducted at Leon Springs, Tex. 

The War Plans Division, by sending general staff officers to the 
various divisional camps and other training centers, was able to 
keep in close touch with the training situation. The Division, aided 
by representatives of the Inspector General’s Department, was 
therefore in a position to furnish expert advice on the fitness of 
any unit or organization for oversea service. This enabled the 
Division to cooperate with the Operations Division in the selection 
of organizations for shipment overseas and in the assignment of 
recruits to organizations. 

The Committee on Education and Training, created in the 
War Department in 1918, was controlled by the Division. The 
Committee was charged with organizing facilities for training 
technical specialists for the Army, before their assignment to or- 
ganizations or, in some cases, before entry into service. The system 
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evolved resulted in the organization of National Army training 
detachments at colleges, technical schools, and business organiza- 
tions where appropriate courses were provided. 

Legislation, Regulations and Rules 

This feature of the Division’s activities covered a wide field. 
It included the drafting of bills for the consideration of Congress; 
maintaining liaison with the committees of Congress to present 
correctly the War Department’s approved views on proposed leg- 
islation; the preparation of amendments, regulations, orders, and 
circulars; and studies and recommendations concerning matters 
of international law, often in cooperation with the State Depart- 
ment. Through its legal experts, the Division also advised other 
branches of the General Staff when consulted by them, and passed 
upon all rules, regulations, and orders issued and manuals fur- 
nished the Army at large. 

Historical Activity 

In Mar. 1918, the Division began to collect and compile selected 
war records, with a view to using them in connection with the 
development of organization and training of the Army 

Accordingly, an extensive collection of pertinent records re- 
sulted, dealing with our military preparation, mobilization, and 
economic war effort. To supplement this assembly, representatives 
of the Division were attached to General Headquarters, A. E. F., 
to gather and prepare for shipment to the United States records 
dealing with military operations, the service of supply, and inter- 
national relations including the Peace Conference. 

Besides these records, Signal Corps photographs and motion 
Pictures formed part of the historical collection. 

Inventions 

From Apr. 1918, consideration of inventions and ideas for in- 
ventions of a military nature formed part of the activities of the 
Division. Inventions, suggestions, or devices of sufficient value 
to warrant test and development at the expense of the Govern- 
ment were placed before the proper War Department bureaus for 
further consideration. 

From July 1, 1918, to June 80, 1919, some 10,390 suggestions 
and devices were investigated and rejected; 5,144 were closely ex- 
amined, and 256 were recommended for final consideration and 
possible adoption. 


PURCHASE, STORAGE, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 
War-time supervision and control of supply required the adop- 
tion of a series of expedients to meet emergencies as they arose 
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from day to day. During the latter part of 1917, the old system 
proved dangerously inadequate, and a radical change toward 
unified control was regarded as urgent. 

By spring of 1918 the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division 
had come into existence, but not until Aug. 1918 was actual staff 
control established, and then only gradually. Certain agencies 
were needed to perform, under unified control, functions common 
to all bureaus and supply agencies. As no such agencies existed, 
the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division evolved them within 
its own structure. 

The task began with the creation of a single service to handle 
embarkation, including transport of troops and supplies. There- 
after inland transportation was molded into a uniform system; 
storage and distribution of supplies were brought under one head; 
procurement of all supplies was centered in one agency; and, final- 
ly, the fiscal affairs of the Army, so closely connected with all sup- 
ply activities were consolidated and placed under unified control. 
Thus, without interfering with the continuity of procurement 
and distribution, a single service was established. 

At the time of the Armistice, the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic 
Division, through its supervisory branches, engaged in the fol- 
lowing activities: 

It supervised and directed calculations of requirements, pro- 
curement and production activities of all War Department agen- 
cies, and the coordination of these activities. 

It represented the Army in all arrangements for the coordina- 
tion of these activities with those of other Government agencies 
and with the Allies. 

It maintained an estimate of the military resources of the 
United States relative to materials. 

It determined priorities among agencies of the War Department 
and in relation to other Government agencies. 

It supervised and coordinated financial matters relating to the 
purchase of supplies. 

It controlled the storing and warehousing of property for the 
Army. 

It controlled matters relating to the routing of troops and War 
Department property. 

It controlled the embarkation and transport overseas of troops 
and supplies. 


SUPERVISION OF DEMOBILIZATION 


DISCHARGE OF EMERGENCY ARMY 
Formulation of a demobilization policy took shape in Oct. 1918. 
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The plan adopted called for demobilization by military units. These 
were classified as essential or nonessential, thereby preserving 
the efficiency of the Army as a whole during the demobilization 
period. Thereafter, a priority schedule was prepared whereby 
units could be disbanded in the order in which they became surplus. 
However, to avert a coal shortage and accelerate transportation 
of demobilized men, certain industrial workers, such as coal 
miners, railroad men, and others, were discharged at an early 
date. 

On Nov. 11, the General Staff decided to cancel all draft calls 
and to discontinue all mobilization activities. All registrants 
who had reported for duty were returned to their homes, and 
emergency men whose families were in distress or whose services 
were urgently needed by business or industry were likewise dis- 


On Nov. 16, 1918, the order in which demobilization was to be 
effected was specified in general as follows: 71 development bat- 
talions representing 98,199 men; all conscientious objectors not 
undergoing punishment; 80,000 men forming part of the Spruce 
Production Division; candidates at training schools, except those 
who decided to qualify for commissions in the Reserve Corps; 
30,000 United States Guards, as soon as their services could be 
spared. Thereafter, railroad troops, depot brigades, replacement 
camps, and combat divisions were to be demobilized in the order 
named. To expedite demobilization, 30 demobilization centers 
were designated. 

The Commanding General of the A. E. F. was directed to re- 
turn units from overseas as soon as they could be spared and 
transportation provided. As the carrying capacity of transports 
then available was only about 110,000 men per month, instruc- 
tions were given to increase the ships in this service. 

As a result of this planning, the demobilization of the great 
majority of all emergency troops was completed in the summer 
of 1919. 


DISPOSAL OF WAR MATERIEL 

Other problems confronted the General Staff at the conclusion 
of hostilities, which made it necessary to direct the activities of 
the supply system immediately into new channels. These matters 
included the termination or adjustment of contracts, involving 
millions of dollars; the disposal of vast parcels of real estate, pur- 
chased or rented; the settlement of a multitude of claims of 
various kinds; the liquidation of huge quantities of war stocks 
and raw materials which had suddenly become surplus; and in- 
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stant reversal of the machinery of embarkation and ocean trans- 
port to provide for the return of troops and equipment. In addition, 
the problem of the peacetime organization of the Army supply 
system demanded solution. 

In the cancellation of contracts and disposal of surplus property, 
supply departments were instructed to keep on hand equipment 
and matériel in sufficient quantities to supply the troops still 
abroad and a force of 500,000 men for one year. In addition, the 
initial equipment for one complete army of 1,500,000 men, plus 
100 percent, was to be retained. Thus, for the first time, a sub- 
stantial reserve of military supplies was set aside and placed 
in storage for future emergency. 


SECTION 8 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
ORIENTATION 

The origin of the Adjutant General’s Department is traceable 
to the appointment of an adjutant general in the Continental 
Army in 1775; however, no authority existed for the office between 
1783 and 1796. Thereafter, an adjutant general was placed on 
duty under the immediate orders of the Secretary of War. 

In 1818, the Adjutant General’s Department was established 
by law with an “adjutant-and-inspector-general” at its head. In 
1821, the office of “adjutant general” was created and that of 
“adjutant-and-inspector-general’’ abolished. After further legis- 
lative changes, the Department eventually achieved stabilization 
in 1875, when the Act of Mar. 8 provided for an adjutant gen- 
eral with the rank of brigadier general and for 16 assistant 
adjutant generals of field grade. 

The Act of Apr. 23, 1904, abolished the Adjutant General’s De- 
partment and replaced it by the Military Secretary’s Depart- 
ment, to which the officers of the Adjutant General’s Depart- 
ment and of the Record and Pension Office were transferred, 
thus consolidating these two agencies. The Adjutant General’s 
Office, including The Adjutant General as the new Military Sec- 
retary and the Record and Pension Office, constituted the Military 
Secretary’s Office. However, March 2, 1907, legislative action re- 
established the Adjutant General’s Department and the Adjutant 


General’s Office, superseding the Military Secretary’s Department 
and Office. 


Adjutant General’s Department 


FUNCTIONS 


The Adjutant General’s Department is the department of records, orders, 
and correspondence of the Army and the Militia. 


DUTIES OF THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


7 MAR. 1918 


To record, authenticate, and communicate to troops and individuals in the 
military service all orders, instructions, and regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary of War through the Chief of Staff, or otherwise; to prepare and 
distribute commissions and military decorations; to compile and issue the 
Official Army Register and the Army List and Directory; to consolidate the 
general returns of the Army; to arrange and preserve the reports of officers 
of the Army detailed to visit encampments of militia; to compile and main- 
tain a list showing the names of officers of the Army on detached service; 
to manage the recruiting service, and to conduct correspondence concerning 
the military service generally, including such as pertains to military training 
camps, rifle practice, the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps, and the Enlisted Reserve Corps. 

To have control, under the direction of the Secretary of War, of the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks and its branches, and of all offenders sent 
thereto for confinement and detention; to issue and record orders from the 
Wer Department remitting or mitigating sentences of general prisoners dis- 
charged from the military service, or honorably restoring them to duty. 

To have charge, under the Secretary of War, of the military and hospital 
records of the volunteer armies and the pension and other business of the 
War Department connected therewith; to publish and distribute War De- 
pertment regulations, manuals, and miscellaneous documents pertaining to 
the military service; to publish and distribute the official records of the 
Union and Confederate Armies; to keep informed regarding personnel quali- 
fied for commissions in the Army in time of war or other emergency, by 
reason of having received military training in civilian educational institu- 
tions or elsewhere; and to issue certificates of enlistment in the Enlisted 
Reserve Corps. 

To have charge of the historical records and business of the permanent 
Military Establishment, including all pension, pay, bounty, and other busi- 
tess pertaining to or based upon the military or medical histories of former 
officers or enlisted men; to consider applications of soldiers finally charged 
with desertion and to issue discharge certificates to those entitled to relief 
under the terms of existing law. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


wit 

Age. 6 Brig. Gen. Henry P. McCain 

Oct. 8 Maj. Gen. Henry P. McCain 

wis 

Avg. 19 Brig. Gen. Peter C. Harris (acting) 
Oct. 10 Maj. Gen. Peter O. Harris 

ins 

Apr. 11 Brig. Gen. James T. Kerr (acting) 
May 2 Maj. Gen. Peter O. Harris ) 


4] 
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ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE 
1917 

Early in the year, the Office of the Adjutant General functioned 
through these Divisions: Administrative, Officers, Enlisted Men, 
Rolls, Recruiting, Miscellaneous, Publications, Correspondence 
and Examining, Medical and Volunteer Regimental Records, Mail 
and Records, Officers’ Reserve, 10th Street Branch, and Archives. 

The archives of the Adjutant General’s Office included all 
military records of the Revolutionary War in the possession of 
the General Government; the records of all organizations, officers, 
and enlisted men that had been in the military service of the 
United States since the Revolutionary War, including those per- 
taining to the volunteer forces and the National Guard while in 
the active service of the United States; the records of the move- 
ments and operations of troops; the medical and hospital records 
of the Army; all reports of physical examination of recruits and 
identification records; the Civil War records of the Provost Mar- 
shal General’s Bureau; the records of the Bureau of Refugees, 
Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands; and a considerable collection 
of the Confederate records, including those pertaining to the 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches of the Confederate 
Government. 

The administration of line officers’ training schools was, from 
outbreak of war to their discontinuance, under the direct super- 
vision of The Adjutant General, who exercised control through 
the Appointment Section, Officers’ Division. The only feature of 
the schools exempt from supervision by The Adjutant General 
was the preparation of the training schedule, which was a func- 
tion of the Training and Instruction Branch, Army War College. 
In addition to the administration of the line officers’ training 
schools, the Appointment Section appointed all officers of the 
Army, both line and staff; and, up to the latter part of June 1918, 
it was charged with the administration of military training in 
schools and colleges throughout the United States. 

On May 8, the war prison barracks were established under the 
direction and control of The Adjutant General. The Committee 
on Classification of Personnel in the Army became a division of 
the Adjutant General’s office Aug. 5; it was charged with furnish- 
ing exact information concerning the occupations and abilities of 
all officers and enlisted men. With these changes, the office set-up 
was as indicated on chart. : 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 


Acts upon and transmits 
to proper departments all 


with ‘Administration 
Sesion 
troops.” 


ot 


Army of all pre- ‘and records, and 
coding the Warof 1917-18. dispatthing Outgoing 


‘Occupational classification of personnel in U. 8. and overseas. 
(Ceater of information for those desiring Army service and 
for brasches in need of men for special purposes. 


CHART No. 15.—ORGANIZATION OF ADJUTANT 


GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Aug. 1917 


On Sept. 1, the Division of War Risk Insurance was organized 
to supervise all army matters connected with the administration 
of the War Risk Insurance Act. 

1918 

On June 6, administrative control of the schools for bakers 
and cooks passed from The Quartermaster General to The Ad- 
jutant General of the Army. The commissioned personnel on duty 
with these schools was transferred from the Quartermaster Corps 
to the Adjutant General’s Department (see p. 429). 

On Aug. 5, all matters relative to newspaper corresponaents 
with the A. E. F., handled until then in the Adjutant General's 
Office, were transferred to the Military Intelligence Branch, 
Executive Division, General Staff. On Sept. 15, the Statistical 
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Division was redesignated, with functions unchanged, as tne 
Casualty Division. 

On Sept. 18, the Committee on Classification of Personnel in 
the Army was transferred to the Operations Division, General 
Staff, where its personnel was absorbed by the Miscellaneous 
Section of the Commissioned Personnel Branch (see p. 43). After 
the Armistice, this Section was transferred to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office where it became the Classification Division. 

On Oct. 19, the Industrial Furlough Section was established 
in the Adjutant General’s Office, to receive, investigate, analyze, 
approve or disapprove applications for indefinite furloughs to 
enable enlisted men of the Army to return to industry. It also 
had charge of the revocation of furloughs or the transfer of 
furloughed men from one plant to another; and allocated to 
various Government agencies skilled workmen reported as eligible 
for furlough by the Committee on Classification of Personnel in 
the Army. The Section was discontinued Dec. 31. 


1919 

On Jan. 17, the Examination of Service Records Division was 
established. Six days later its name was changed to Demobilized 
Records Division. It received, arranged, and filed individual 
records pertaining to the personnel of the demobilized Army, 
and was charged with furnishing information therefrom. 

In March, the Adjutant General’s Office consisted of the follow- 
ing Divisions: Administrative, Archives, Casualty, Classification, 
Demobilized Records, Enlisted, Mail and Record, Medical, Mis- 
cellaneous Officers, Old Records, Publication, 10th Street, and 
War Risk Insurance. 

On Apr. 24, the Classification Division was transferred to the 
Officers Division. 

On July 1, the Selective Service Records Division was organized 
to arrange, administer, and furnish information from, the. 
records of the Provost Marshal General’s Office, including the 
selective service records of the State and Territorial headquarters, 
district boards, medical and legal advisory boards, and local 
boards; also to examine the records in order to compile final lists 
of deserters. 

ESTABLISHMENTS 
Recruiting Service 

Ordinarily, officers were detailed on recruiting service from the 
line for 4 years, or placed on active duty from the retired list. 
Enlisted men, prior to their assignment to general recruiting 
duty, were transferred to the General Service, Infantry. 
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On June 80, 1917, there were 64 main recruiting stations, each 
with a recruiting officer in charge, and 887 substations. Each 
main station with its auxiliary stations formed a recruiting dis- 
trict. Additional officers were assigned as assistants in 40 districts. 
To supplement this organization, temporary stations manned by 
enlisted men only were frequently opened, for a time, at various 
points as occasion required. 


RECRUIT DEPOTS AND DEPOT POSTS 

Applicants accepted at recruiting stations were sent to recruit 
depots or depot posts for enlistment. 
Recruit Depots 

The following depots were in operation: Columbus Barracks, 
Ohio; Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; Fort Logan, Colo.; Fort McDowell, 
Calif.; Fort Slocum, N. Y.; and Fort Thomas, Ky. 
Depot Posts 

Depot posts were: Fort Bliss, Tex.; Fort Douglas, Utah; Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt.; Fort George Wright, Wash.; Fort Huachuca, 
Ariz.; Jackson Barracks, La.; Fort Lawton, Wash. ; Fort McPher- 
son, Ga.; Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.; Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Fort 
Screven, Ga.; U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 


United States Disciplinary Barracks 
U. S. DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS, FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 

Facilities initially provided for 2,000 general prisoners, organ- 
ized into four disciplinary companies and a band. During the 1918 
fiscal year, the erection of temporary buildings increased the de- 
tention capacity to 5,000 prisoners. 
PACIFIC BRANCH, U. S. DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS, ALCATRAZ, CALIF. 

This establishment contained 600 general prisoners, organized 
into four disciplinary companies and a band. 
ATLANTIC BRANCH, U. S. DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS, FORT JAY, N. Y. 

The barracks were located in the casemates of Castle Williams 
and housed 100 general prisoners, constituting one company and _ 
a band. 

War Prison Barracks 

Detention centers were organized as follows: War Prison 
Barracks No. 1, Fort McPherson, Ga., for prisoners of war (see 
p. 886); War Prison Barracks No. 2, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., for 
enemy aliens (see p. 841) ; War Prison Barracks No. 8, Fort Doug- 
las, Utah, for enemy aliens (see p. 942) ; Detention Camp at Hot 
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Springs, N. C., for enemy aliens (see p. 828) ; Internment Camp 
on Taboga Island, Canal Zone, for enemy aliens (see p. 626). 


PERSONNEL 


Military personnel on duty in the Adjutant General’s Office 
numbered 51 officers Apr. 6, 1917; 74 officers July 31, 1918; 64 
officers and 621 enlisted men Nov. 30, 1918; 71 officers and 466 
enlisted men Dec. 31, 1918; and 112 officers and 34 enlisted men 
June 30, 1919. 

The civilian personnel which, at the outbreak of war, had num- 
bered 988 increased to 2,259 by June 30, 1918, and to 4,077 by 
June 80, 1919. Of the latter, 3,842 occupied clerical positions and 
235 held subclerical ratings. 


ACTIVITIES 
CONSOLIDATION OF GENERAL RETURNS 
Army Strength 

On June 80, 1917, exclusive of 163 officers and 5,570 enlisted men 
in the Philippine Scouts, the actual strength of the Regular 
Army was 6,169 officers and 238,455 enlisted men; of the National 
Guard in Federal service, 3,803 officers and 107,320 men; and of 
the Reserve Corps, 21,548 officers and 35,000 men. 

The distinction drawn between Regular Army, Reserve Corps, 
National Guard, and National Army was maintained until Aug. 7, 
1918. On that date, all the land forces were merged into the United 
States Army, and the old appellations were dropped. 

Returns for later periods showed the approximate strength 
and distribution of the Army to be as follows: 


In insular 
Overseas In U.8. pele rong 
Date Aggregate 
On. EM. Of. EM. Of. EM. 
June 30, 1918... 44,107 951,904 | 70,186 | 1,285,210 936 27,277 | 2,879,570 
Nov. 11, 1918... 82,302 | 1,808,352 | 104,185 | 1,533,344 1,977 53,758 | 8,678,888 


Maximum strength was reached Nov. 11, 1918. Demobilization 
of emergency personnel began immediately thereafter. On June 
28, 1919, the returns showed that approximately 126,281 officers 
and 2,602,555 enlisted men had been discharged. At this time, 
77,966 officers and 758,916 enlisted men were still in the service. 
By Nov. 1919, a total of 178,097 officers and 3,244,136 enlisted 
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men had been demobilized, leaving an aggregate strength of ap- 
proximately 251,655 officers and men. This total was still further 
reduced until the Army reached a peacetime strength of 15,451 
officers and 184,904 enlisted men June 30, 1920. 


Battle Casualties 
The following table includes casualties of the United States 
Army, between Apr. 6, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, in Europe and 
Siberia. In accounting for American Forces in Northern Russia, 
the period of service extends to Aug. 25, 1919, and for troops in 
Siberia, to Apr. 1, 1920. Casualties incurred in Northern Russia 
are contained in the figures covering Europe. 


(Legend: 1=killed in action; 3=died of wounds; 3=total deaths; 4= wounds not mortal; 5= total] 


oe 1 1 
12,883 | 48,205 | 186,760 | 235,045 


12,942 | 50,510 | 193,663 | 244,173 
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The battle casualties of the American Expeditionary Forces 
in Europe are shown on following. table: 


[norm. Tho figures in the column “Wounds” include mortal wounds received by individuals enumerated in the eoluma 
“Died of Wounds.” The Slat, 34th, 38th, 30th, 40th, 84th, 86th, and 87th Divisions were not combat divisions 
and their units had no battle casualties. The 4ist, 76th, 83d, and 85th Divisions were depot or replacement 
divisions, but some of their units or personnel were in combat] 
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196,514 


2,563 


4 Casualties shown are for Army personnel only. The total losses of Marine Corps units of this division were 11,348, 
which does not include losses among Navy personnel with Marine Corps. 
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National Cemeteries 
Cemeteries in Europe, upon which more than $1,000,000 had 
been expended, were maintained in 1923 as follows: 


30,511 


In the United States, there were 88 national cemeteries of 
which 81 were listed as first class, 19 as second class, 4 as third 
dass, and 29 as fourth class. 


Decorations 
AMERICAN 
American decorations awarded for service in the World War 
included the Congressional medal of honor, distinguished-service 
cross, distinguished-service medal, silver star, and purple heart. 
Congressional Medal of Honor 
According to statutory enactments, awards of the medal of 
honor are made to “any person who, while an officer or enlisted 
man of the Army, shall hereafter, in action involving actual con- 
flict with an enemy, distinguish himself conspicuously by gallan- 
try and intrepidity at the risk of his life above and beyond the 
call of duty.” A total of 90 awards of this decoration was made 
to officers and enlisted men during the war. 
Distinguished-Service Cross 
The distinguished-service cross was authorized by the Presi- 
dent on Jan. 12, 1918, and by Act of Congress approved July 19, 


". 1918, to be awarded for “extraordinary heroism in connection 


vay 


with military operations against an armed enemy.” The awards 
of the distinguished-service cross and of the oak-leaf cluster totaled 
6,042 and 111, respectively, distributed as follows: 


Awards to— Cross Cluster Total 
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Distinguished-Service Medal 

Award of the distinguished-service medal was authorized by 
direction of the President, Jan. 12, 1918, and by act of Congress, 
approved July 9, 1918, for “exceptionally meritorious and dis- 
tinguished services, in a position of great responsibility.” In 
all, 1,881 awards were made for World War service to classes of 
individuals as follows: Commissioned officers of the Army, 1,193; 
enlisted men of the Army, 2; members of the Army Nurse Corps, 
24; officers of the United States Navy, 31; officers of the United 
States Marine Corps, 11; American civilians (including 10 wel- 
fare workers and 1 female civilian employee of the Signal Corps), 
69; foreign officers, 526; foreign civilians, 25. 
Silver Star 

Silver-star citations were made for gallantry in action. By 
Apr. 7, 1928, a total of 664 citations had been published in War 
Department general orders, of which 661 mentioned United States 
Army Officers or enlisted men, one a soldier of the French Army, 
and two American civilians. In addition, some 40,000 individuals 
were cited in orders issued by the headquarters of combat organ- 
izations normally commanded by a general officer. 


Purple Heart 

The Order of the Purple Heart, established during the Revolu- 
tion, was revived Feb. 22, 1932. Eligibility was restricted to in- 
dividuals wounded in action and to those who held a meritorious 
service citation certificate. Within 4 months, 6,942 awards, in- 
cluding 379 oak-leaf clusters, had been made for war service. This 
represented only a fraction of the total number wounded (see 
p. 74) on the eligible list. 

FOREIGN 

The Act of July 9, 1918, permitted members of the armed forces 
serving during the war to accept and wear certain foreign deco- 
rations. The last date upon which such decorations could be ac- 
cepted was July 1, 1922. By this time, the various nations, allied 
or associated with the United States during the war, had awarded 
18,019 decorations to American military personnel, members of 
welfare organizations, and civilians who had rendered meritorious 
services to the allied cause, namely: Belgium 782; China 16; Cuba 
1; Czechoslovakia 28; France 14,151; Great Britain 1,217; Greece 
35; Italy 1,023; Japan 51; Monaco 2; Montenegro 231; Panama 
118; Poland 148; Portugal 30; Rumania 53; Russia 86; Serbia 53. 


The French Fourragére 
The French Government awarded the fourragére or shoulder 
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cord to 63 American organizations, including four Marine Corps 
units serving with the Army. Of these, 52 received the fourragére 
in the colors of the croix de guerre (green and red—for two ci- 


tations), and one in the colors of the ¢ 
yellow—for six citations). AEG 6a ol AVN GEL ? Rey 


In addition, 1,816 members or former members of the Army 
were authorized to wear the fourragére (green and red) as an 
individual decoration. 

SERVICE MEDALS 

These medals, formerly known as campaign badges and service 
badges, are awarded by the War Department to individuals who 
have served in specified wars, campaigns, and expeditions. Clasps 
to accompany the medals are awarded for participation in com- 
bat. So-called “country clasps” are authorized for those who, dur- 
ing the war, served in France, Italy, Siberia, Russia, and England 
and are not entitled to battle clasps. 

Medals are issued by the Quartermaster Corps upon certification 
by the Adjutant General’s Office. During the 1920 fiscal year, 
21,664 such certificates were issued. 

During the emergency, the following service medals were au- 
thorized : 

Mexican Service Medal 

For participation in the Vera Cruz Expedition, Apr. 24—Nov. 
26, 1914; and in the punitive or other authorized expeditions, 
Mar. 14, 1916—Feb. 7, 1917; or in certain engagements along the 
Mexican border. 


Mexican Border Service Medal 


For service along the Mexican Border in 1916 and 1917 by 
soldiers of the Regular Army or the National Guard in Federal 
service, not eligible to receive the Mexican service medal. 


Victory Medal 
For service in the World War between Apr. 6, 1917, and Nov. 


11, 1918, or for service subsequent to Nov. 11, 1918, in Siberia or 
European Russia. 


Retired Personnel 
OFFICERS 
On June 30, 1918, there were 1,083 officers on the retired list, 
including Philippine Scouts. Of this number, 412 Regular Army 
and 47 Philippine Scout officers were on active duty. On June 30, 
1919, retired officers numbered 1,070, exclusive of Philippine 
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Scouts. By this time, the number on active duty had been reduced 
to 208, of whom 21 were Scout officers. 


ENLISTED MEN 

On June 30, 1917, the retired enlisted men numbered 4,303. 
During the 1918 fiscal year, 497 were ordered to active duty in- 
creasing the enlisted personnel thus detailed to 648. With 258 sub- 
sequently relieved, this category was reduced to 390 at the end of 
the fiscal year. On June 30, 1918, there were 4,460 enlisted men 
on the retired list, with 4,632 remaining on June 30, 1919. During 
that period, 352 were relieved from further active duty, leaving 
only 66 retired enlisted men on that status at the end of the 1919 
fiscal year. 


Officers Detailed at Educational Institutions 

On June 30, 1916, a total of 95 officers (63 on the active list 
and 82 on the retired list) were serving as professors of military 
science and tactics at civil educational institutions. All active offi- 
cers were relieved from duty at the close of the military course of 
the academic year 1916-17. Fifteen of the institutions were rated 
as distinguished colleges and 10 as honor schools. 

On June 30, 1918, 113 officers (one on the active list and 112 
retired officers) were serving with educational institutions. Annual 
inspection of these schools resulted again in the naming of 15 as 
distinguished colleges and 10 as honor schools. 

On June 30, 1919, a total of 344 officers (286 active and 58 re- 
tired) were serving as professors of military science and tactics. 
Of the institutions where students had exhibited the greatest de- 
gree of military training, 12 were announced as distinguished col- 
leges and 10 as honor schools. 


Chaplains 

On June 30, 1917, there were 144 chaplains on duty in the 
Regular Army. Between that date and June 30, 1918, a total of 
679 chaplains were appointed: 75 in the Regular Army, 85 in the 
National Guard, 509 in the National Army, and 10 at large. The 
latter represented religious sects not recognized in the authorized 
apportionment of chaplains, viz: Hebrews, Christian Scientists, 
Latter Day Saints, Salvation Army, and Greek or Russian Catho- 
lics; however, the Eastern Church was not represented, because 
priests of that denomination would not be naturalized and there- 
fore could not be commissioned. 

From June 30, 1918, to the Armistice, about 1,357 additional 
chaplains were commissioned and, on Nov. 11, 1918, as many 
as 2,230 were on duty with the armed forces. On June 30, 1919, 
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approximately 1,200 were still in the service with 125 assigned 
to the Regular Army. 

Reports received up to June 30, 1919, showed that five chaplains 
were killed in action and 21 died of disease or as a result of acci- 
dent. Twenty-three chaplains received the distinguished-service 
cross, 16 the croix de guerre, one the Belgian war cross, and 15 
were cited for the silver star. 


CHAPLAINS’ SCHOOL 
On Feb. 9, 1918, a school for chaplains was authorized to be 
conducted at Fort Monroe, Va. A 5-week course was prescribed. 
In Apr., the school was moved to Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 
Six classes were held, and a total of 915 chaplains and approved 
chaplain candidates were graduated (see p. 894). 


Army Field Clerks 

Army field clerks were held to be officers in the military service, 
although not commissioned officers. They were entitled by law to 
the same allowances and benefits, retirement excepted, formerly 
allowed pay clerks of the Quartermaster Corps. 

By June 80, 1918, the authorized quota of 2,920 army field 
clerks had been appointed. Thereafter additional appointments 
were authorized by law to make the total 6,841. On Nov. 11, 1918, 
there were in the service 3,425 field clerks, of whom 1,559 were 
in France, 27 en route to France, 17 in Siberia, and 1,822 on duty 
in the United States. On June 30, 1919, a total of 4,161 field 
clerks was on duty; of these, 1,330 were serving at demobilization 
centers to handle the clerical work. 


Newspaper Correspondents 
By June 30, 1918, credentials had been issued to 39 correspon- 
dents, and on that date there were 18 accredited correspondents 
on duty with the American Expeditionary Forces. 
The employer of each correspondent was required to give a 
bond, which might be forfeited if the correspondent committed a 
breach of regulations. 


OFFICERS’ TRAINING CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 
(arranged in chronological order) 
First Series, Officers’ Training Camps 
(May 15—-Aug. 11, 1917) 
These camps, sixteen in number, were located at 13 posts, readily 
accessible to the 16 divisional areas into which the country was 
divided, for the purpose of insuring, as far as practicable, the 
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assignment of officers to troops within the same area from which 
both came. The following camps were established : 


Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y._------ 2 Fort Sheridan, I}._-..-.--------- 2 
Madison Barracks, N. Y.. --- 1 Fort Logan H. Roots, Ark._. 1 
Fort Niagara, N. Y._- --- 1 Fort Snelling, Minn._____ 1 
Fort Myer, Va.___-. --- 1 Fort Riley, Kans.__. 1 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga._ --- 1 Leon Springs, Tex..__----~_ EET 

1 


Fort McPherson, Ga. 1 Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.__ 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind._____ 2 

Each camp was organized as a provisional training regiment, 
consisting of 9 infantry companies, 2 cavalry troops, 8 field artil- 
lery batteries, and 1 engineer company. There were admitted 7,957 
officers, previously commissioned in the Reserve Corps, and ap- 
proximately 30,000 selected civilians. Of the number admitted, 
27,341 were commissioned upon conclusion of the camps Aug. 11, 
1917, as per following table: 


Branches of service Colonels! | tenant | Majors | Captains | lieuten- | lieuten- | Totals 
colonels ants ante 
Reserve Corps, National Army: 
8376 13,108 
955 1,482 
2,700 4,055, 
497 ss 
750 1,966 
3,067 3,087 
7 182 
305, 
80 
1,375 1375 
178 178 
510 $10 
324 234 
Totals.....------------------- 2 1 235 8,722 4,452 18,929 | 27,341 


1 Appointed in 1916. Attended training camps and recommended for retention in service. 


Second Series, Officers’ Training Camps 
(Aug. 27-Nov. 27, 1917) 


The second series was conducted along the general lines of the 

first. Again 16 camps were established, located at 9 posts, as shown 
below: 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y..------ 2 Fort Myer, Va._--------_-______ 
Fort Niagara, N. Y.- - 1 Fort Benjamin Harrison, In 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga._. - 3 Presidio of San Francisco, Calif.__ 
Fort Sheridan, IIl._. - 8 Fort Snelling, Minn._......_____ 
Leon Springs, Tex....------------ 2 


Approximately 23,000 students entered these camps with quotas 
80 
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of about 15,700 allotted to the Infantry, 5,400 to the Field Artil- 
lery, 1,400 to the Coast Artillery Corps, and 600 to the Cavalry. 

The camp closed Nov. 27, 1917, with commissions distributed 
as follows: 


Coast 
Rank Tofantry | Cavalry Field | Artillery | Ordnance | Signal Total 

Artillery | Corps 

12 |...-..---- 2 1 be 

302 159 86 85 1,887 

1,444 405 204 519 7,496 

1,884 437 90 687 8,125 

Total. ....--.-----2------- 10,857 93 3,642 1,001 382 1,262 17,237 


After the termination of the second series of training camps, the 
Coast Artillery Corps, Corps of Engineers, Quartermaster Corps, 
Motor Transport Corps, Ordnance Department, Signal Corps, 
Air Service, Medical Department, and Chemical Warfare Service 
received authority to conduct separate schools for securing their 
commissioned personnel. 


Officers’ Training Camp for Colored Students 
(June 18-Oct. 18, 1917) 

Inasmuch as no colored candidates were admitted to either the 
first or second series of camps, a special officers’ training school 
for colored students was established at Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
Aclass of 1,250, selected from enlisted men and civilian applicants, 
was admitted for a four-month course. Of these, 689 were com- 
missioned on Oct. 18, 1917, in the Infantry, to wit: 106 as captains, 
$29 as first lieutenants, and 204 as second lieutenants. 


First Puerto Rican Officers’ Training Camp 
(Aug. 27—Nov. 27, 1917) 

This camp paralleled the second series in the United States and 
was held at San Juan, Puerto Rico, to provide means whereby 
qualified residents of that island could secure commissions. Of a 
class of 200 students, 180 were commissioned in the Infantry, viz: 
27 as captains, 47 as first lieutenants, and 106 as second lieuten- 
ants. 

Third Series, Officers’ Training Schools 
(Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918) 


The third series consisted of 27 schools located as follows: 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Camp Wadsworth, S. C., 27th Div. Officers’ Training School. 
Camp Hancock, Ga., £8th Div. Officers’ Training School. 
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Camp McClellan, Ala., 29th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla., 85th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Bowie, Tex., 86th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Kearny, Calif., 40th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Devens, Mass., 76th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Upton, N. Y., 77th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Dix, N. J., 78th Div. Officers Training School. 

Camp Meade, Md., 79th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Lee, Va., 80th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Jackson, S. C., 81st Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Gordon, Ga., 82d Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Sherman, Ohio, 83d Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., 84th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Custer, Mich., 85th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Grant, Ill., 86th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Pike, Ark., 87th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Dodge, Iowa, 88th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Funston, Kans., 89th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Travis, Tex., 90th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Lewis, Wash., 91st Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., Camp Warden McLean, Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camp. & 

Camp Stanley, Leon Springs, Tex., Reserve Officers’ Training Camp. 


IN POSSESSIONS 


Camp Gaillard, C. Z., Panama Canal Dept. Officers’ Training School. 
Schofield Barracks, T. H., Hawaiian Dept. Officers’ Training School. 
Fort William McKinley, P. I., Philippine Dept. Officers’ Training School. 


A total of 18,348 students attended. Approximately 90 percent 
were selected from enlisted personnel in organized divisions and 
nondivisional organizations; the Coast Artillery Corps and the 
various staff corps excepted. The remaining 10 percent came from 
men in civil life who had received military training at recognized 
educational institutions. All candidates entered these schools with 
the understanding that upon graduation they would be carried 
on an eligible list, pending the occurrence of vacancies in the 
grade of second lieutenant. 

When the third series closed on Apr. 19, 1918, the eligible list 
carried the names of 11,659 graduates to be appointed at some 
fiture date as second lieutenants in branches as follows: 8,165 in 
the Infantry, 3,347 in the Field Artillery, and 147 in the Cavalry. 
On May 29, 1918, orders were issued to commission all of these 
officer candidates and to assign them to duty. 


Second Puerto Rican Officers’ Training Camp 
(Feb. 1—May 15, 1918) 


This camp was located at Camp Las Casas, Puerto Rico; 401 
students were admitted. On May 27, 1918, 248 were commissioned 
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in the Infantry—13 as captains, 52 as first lieutenants, and 183 
as second lieutenants. 


Fourth Series, Officers’ Training Schools 
(May 15—Sept. 1, 1918) 


The following schools, 26 in number, were established : 


IN THE UNITED STATES 

Camp MacArthur, Tex., 7th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Fremont, Calif., 8th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Fort Bliss, Tex., 15th Cav. Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp McClellan, Ala., 29th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Sevier, S. C., 80th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Wheeler, Ga., 81st Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Cody, N. Mex., 84th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Bowie, Tex., 36th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Sheridan, Ala., 87th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Shelby, Miss., 38th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Beauregard, La., 89th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Kearny, Calif., 40th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Devens, Mass., 76th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Meade, Md., 79th Div. Officers’ Training School; 92d Div. Officers’ 
Training School (F.A.). 

Camps Jackson and Sevier, S. C., 81st Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Sherman, Ohio, 84th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Custer, Mich., 85th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Grant, IIl., 86th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Pike, Ark, 87th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Dodge, Iowa, 88th Div. Officers’ Training School; 92d Div. Officers’ 
Training School (Inf.). 

Camp Funston, Kans., 89th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Travis, Tex., 90th Div. Officers’ Training School. 

Camp Lewis, Wash., 91st Div. Officers’ Training School. 


IN POSSESSIONS 
Schofield Barracks, T. H., Hawaiian Dept. Officers’ Training School. 
Fort William McKinley, P. I., Philippine Dept. Officers’ Training School. 

No school was opened in the Panama Canal Department owing 
to a lack of material; later, the school in the Philippine Depart- 
ment had to be closed. However, qualified individuals from these 
courses were given an opportunity to attend officers’ training 
schools in the United States. 

These schools were primarily organized for the training of 
qualified enlisted men to become line officers; the quota being 2 
percent of the total enlisted strength of the divisions listed above 
and 2 percent of each organization or class not forming part of 
a division, except units of the Coast Artillery Corps and of the 
several staff corps. Certain members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps and a number of graduates of educational insti- 
tutions enjoying Government recognition were also admitted. 
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Inasmuch as there existed an urgent need of line officers for 
duty in the United States, these divisional officers’ training schools 
were separated from their respective divisions and transferred 
to replacement troops to prevent their accompanying these major 
units overseas. In this connection, five central officers’ training 
schools were organized in June 1918 at the permanent replacement 
camps as follows: 

For infantry—at Camp Gordon, Ga., Camp Lee, Va., and 
Camp Pike, Ark. 

For machine-gun training—at Camp Hancock, Ga. 

For field artillery—at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 

These new schools were destined to absorb most of the students 
of the fourth series, except those specifically mentioned herein- 
after. 

The Adjutant General, though responsible for administration in 
all five of these central training schools, permitted the Chief of 
Field Artillery to assume charge of certain administrative func- 
tions of the Field Artillery school at Camp Zachary Taylor. 

Officer candidates from tactical divisions not scheduled for early 
oversea service were allowed to complete their training at their 
respective divisional schools, under the supervision of the division 
commander or the commanding officer of the depot brigade. The 
following numbers were graduated and commissioned, the great 
majority in the grade of second lieutenant: 


Fort Bliss, Tex., 15th Cav. Div. Officers’ Training School, (Cav.) 132 
Camp Fremont, Calif., 8th Div. Officers’ Training School, (Inf.)1 357 


Camp Wheeler, Ga., 31st Div. Officers’ Training School (Inf.)__-_ 180 
Camp Cody, N. Mex., 34th Div. Officers’ Training School (Inf.)_. 248 
Camp Shelby, Miss., 37th Div. Officers’ Training School (Inf.)--. 173 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, 84th Div. Officers’ Training School (Inf.)-_ 367 
Camp Grant, Ill., 86th Div. Officers’ Training School (Inf.)_____ 297 
Camp Dodge, Iowa, 88th Div. Officers’ Training School (Inf.)-.__ 421 
Camp Lewis, Wash., 91st Div. Officers’ Training School (Inf.)_._. 248 

Total“number = |. ers sass soe ee oo eee ee 2,418 


1 Including students transferred from Camp Kearny, Calif. 


The officers’ training schools, conducted in the possessions, were 
likewise permitted to retain their student personnel with a view 
to completing the course. The following numbers were commis- 
sioned in the Infantry: 

Schofield Barracks, T. H.___--------------------------------___- 108 
Fort William McKinley, P. I._---------------------------------_ 22 
TRANSFER OF STUDENT PERSONNEL TO CENTRAL SCHOOLS 


During June and July 1918, students of the fourth series were 
transferred from the divisional camps scheduled to be discon- 
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tinued to the several central officers’ training schools, with a view 
to completing the 314-month course there, in numbers as follows: 


To Infantry Central Officers’ Training School, Camp Gordon, Ga., from— 
Camp McClellan, Ala., 29th Div. Officers’ Training School_-___----_ 
Camp Sheridan, Ala., 37th Div. Officers’ Training School___-_ 
Camp Funston, Kans., 79th Div. Officers’ Training School-___ 
Camp Meade, Md., 83d Div. Officers’ Training School__-_--------- 
Camp Sevier, S. C., 30th and 81st Div. Officers’ Training School__ 820 


To Infantry Central Officers’ Training School, Camp Lee, Va., from— 


Camp Devens, Mass., 76th Div. Officers’ Training School__-_----- 580 
Camp Custer, Mich., 85th Div. Officers’ Training School____----__ 527 
To Infantry Central Officers’ Training School, Camp Pike, Ark., from— 
Camp MacArthur, Tex., 32d Div. Officers’ Training School__----- 393 
Camp Bowie, Tex., 36th Div. Officers’ Training School_-------~-- 228 
Camp Beauregard, La., 39th Div. Officers’ Training School____--- 255 
Camp Pike, Ark., 87th Div. Officers’ Training School__..-------- 532 
Camp Dodge, Iowa, 88th Div. (incl. 92d Div.) Officers’ Training 


School 
Camp Travis, Tex., 90th A cers’ Training Sch 

To Machine-Gun Central Officers’ Training School, Camp Hancock, Ga.— 
From the various divisional officers’ training schools____----_____ 1,841 

To Field Artillery Central Officers’ Training School, Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Ky.—From the various divisional officers’ training schools_. 4,210 


Third Puerto Rican Officers’ Training School 
(June 21—Nov. 6, 1918) 
The third school was held at Camp Las Casas, P. R., where on 
Nov. 6, 1918, 278 candidates were graduated and commissioned in 
the Infantry—23 as first lieutenants and 255 as second lieutenants. 


Additional Training Schools for Line Officers 
(June 3—Sept. 18, 1918) 

On June 8, 1918, there were established Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps camps, for further practical training of members of 
the advanced course, Senior Division, and for other selected stu- 
dents of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, at Fort Sheridan, 
IL, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y., and Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. The total attendance was 6,500 students. 

Upon the establishment of the Students’ Army Training Corps, 
the foregoing camps were continued from July 16 to Sept. 18, 1918. 
Educational institutions which had elected to come under the 
Students’ Army Training Corps system were allowed to send 
quotas. Upon conclusion of the camps, 3,732 students were com- 
missioned in the grade of second lieutenant, viz.: 


Fort Sheridan, Ml._______-___-------------- 1,825 (Inf.), 361 (F.A.) 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y._-_-------------- 1,422 (Inf.), 336 (F.A.) 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif._.__..------ 227 (Inf.), 61 (F.A.) 
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Other training schools were conducted at Camp Jackson, S..C., 
Camp Perry, Ohio, and Camp Hancock, Ga., to which some of the 
Student Army Training Corps men of the above-mentioned camps 
were sent. Appointments in the grade of second lieutenant num- 
bered 564, to wit: 

Camp Jackson, S. C., (Field Artillery Replacement Depot). 175 (F.A.) 
Camp Perry, Ohio (Small Arms Firing School) ---------. 881 (Inf.) 
Camp Hancock, Ga., (Machine-Gun Training Center) --_-- 58 (Inf.) 


Central Officers’ Training Schools 
(June 1918—Feb. 1919) 

These schools were established for the purpose of abolishing 
certain unsatisfactory conditions growing out of the old system. 
Having had the benefit of the experience of all the officers training 
schools previously conducted, and being governed by new War 
Department special regulations, the central schools were enabled 
to operate under one policy with maximum uniformity, coordina- 
tion, and efficiency. In order to increase the output of infantry 
officers, two additional central training schools for infantry offi- 
cers were organized Sept. 15, 1918, one at Camp MacArthur, Tex., 
and another at Camp Grant, Ill. A third infantry school was sched- 
uled to be opened in Dec. 1918 at Camp Fremont, Calif.; owing to 
the signing of the Armistice, it never was put in operation. 

The Cavalry Central Officers’ Training School was established 
at Camp Stanley, Tex., in Sept. 1918 and remained in operation 
until Dec. 

Upon the organization of the central officers’ training schools, 
the course was set for 4 months so arranged as to admit one 
class and graduate one each month. However, the need of line 
officers was so urgent that the policy for a longer course than 3 
months proved impracticable. The only class which remained for 
the full 4 months’ training was the one admitted on Sept. 15, 1918. 
This class was graduated Jan. 15, 1919, and its members were 
commissioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The central schools were open to (a) enlisted men of the Army, 
except Coast Artillery Corps, Signal Corps, and labor units; (b) 
civilians in Class I; and (c) civilians in deferred classifications 
on grounds other than industry, occupation or employment, in- 
cluding agriculture. 

The total number of students admitted and graduated during 
the existence of the various central schools, is set forth in the 
following summary : 
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Summary of the Activities of Central Officers’ Training Schools 


LC.0. T. B. at Camp Gordon, Ga...........---.| 


LC.0. T. 8. at Camp Grant, I... 


LC.0.T. 8 at Camp Lee, Va........-.-.-.----| 


LC.0. T. 8. at Camp MacArthur, Tex.........-- 


LC.0. T. 8 st Camp Pike, Ark...............-. 


G 0. T.S. at Camp Hancock, Ga_........---.| 


167 


F.AC.0.T. 8. at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky... | 16,812 


Caz. C. 0. T. 8. at Camp Stanley, Tex. __-..----- 


Total number admitted and commissioned... 


#189 


42,614 


© 2,989 


+176 


2414 


142 


© 8,737 


None 


© 20,563 


a Includes 137 transferred from M. G. 
C. O. T. 8. at Camp Hancock, Ga. 
b Includes 1,287 commissioned in 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. 


¢ All commissioned in Officera’ Reserve 
Corps (Infantry Section). 


4 Includes 1,290 commissioned in 
Officers’ Reserve Corps (Infantry Sec- 
tion). 


e After Nov. 11, 1918, only 307 elected 
to complete the course; they were 
transferred to I. C. 0. T. 8. at Camp 
Pike, Ark. 

f Includes 306 transferred from I. C. 0. 
T. 8. at Camp MacArthur, Tex. 
@ Includes 1,167 commissioned in 
Officers’ Reserve Corps (Infantry Beo- 
tion). 

h Allcolored. Of the 176 commissioned, 
52 were appointed in Officers’ Reserve 
Corps (Infantry Section). 


After Nov. 11, 1918, only 137 elected to 
complete the course; they were trans- 
ferred to I. C. O. T. 8. at Camp Gor- 
don, Ga. 

i All colored. 


k Includes 3,531 commissioned in 
Officers’ Reserve Corps (Field Artil- 
lery Section); 89 of the graduates of 
the Aug. 1918 Class were colored 
officers. 


School established Sept. 1918. Later 
two sections were organized, vis: Cen- 
tral Officers’ Training School for Cav- 
alry, and Cavalry Training School for 
Enlisted Men. The Adjutant General 
had jurisdiction only over the officers’ 
section. Length of course, 4 months. 
After Nov. 11, 1918, a large majority 
of the candidates elected to take their 
discharge. Only 99 candidates re- 
mained who were discharged or as- 
signed to other organizations. 


5 Of this number, some 13,000 were ap- 
pointed between Aug. 26, 1918, and 
Nov. 11, 1918, for the period of the 
emergency and in the grade of second 
lieutenant. 
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Recapitulation 

There were graduated and commissioned from the first, second, 
third, and fourth series of officers’ training camps and schools, 
and from the central officers’ training schools, a total of 80,568 
officers, distributed among the branches and services as follows: 
Infantry —48,968 ; Field Artillery—20,291 ; Cavalry—2,082; Corps 
of Engineers—1,966; Coast Artillery Corps—2,063; Quartermas- 
ter Corps—8,067; Ordnance Department—767; Signal Corps— 
1,262; Statistical Service—152. 


PERSONNEL WORK 
Issuance of Commissions 


Commissions were issued to every officer upon original appoint- 
ment and upon promotion. 


Discharge Records 
Up to June 30, 1919, some 4,800,000 records and subsidiary 
papers of demobilized officers, enlisted men, and organizations had 
been received in the Adjutant General’s Office for file. 


Selective Service Records 
The records of all draft boards and state headquarters, totaling 
some 24,000,000 documents and including data on every man reg- 
istered, were deposited with The Adjutant General. 


Personnel Identification System 
A fingerprint system of personnel identification had been insti- 
tuted in 1906 and was continued throughout the war. The taking 
of photographs, which had been part of the record, was discon- 
tinued in 1917. However, at this time, the practice of making 
fingerprint records of officers was initiated. By June 380, 1919, a 
total of 4,379,080 fingerprints had been recorded. 
During the war period, 989 cases of fraudulent enlistment were 
discovered with the aid of the system. Identification was also made 
of 35 bodies recovered after the sinking of the Tuscania. 


Industrial Furloughs 

The Act of Mar. 16, 1918, authorized the furloughing of enlisted 
men to engage in specified civil occupations and pursuits. The In- 
dustrial Furlough Section classified all skilled workmen in the 
Army and allocated certain craftsmen to industries engaged im 
the manufacture of war matériel. 

These men were furloughed without pay and allowances for 
definite or indefinite periods, and safeguards were taken to insure 
their reporting for work as stipulated. By Nov. 11, 1918, some 
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73,000 industrial furloughs had been granted. The practice was 
discontinued after the Armistice, and in Dec. all furloughs were 
revoked. 

RECRUITING 

On June 30, 1917, there were 188 officers, 80 of whom were 
retired, and 2,087 enlisted men on general recruiting duty. A year 
later, the force consisted of 171 officers and 1,986 men. During 
this time, 288,886 voluntary enlistments were made. 

In Sept. 1918, recruiting officers and depot posts (see p. 71) 
were discontinued as the restricted field for voluntary enlistment 
n0 longer justified their maintenance. However, the recruit depots 
(see p. 71) were continued in operation for the induction and 
distribution of draftees. Voluntary or special induction of regis- 
trants continued until the Armistice. 

Preparations were made to reopen recruiting stations and depot 
posts in Feb. 1919, and voluntary enlistments were resumed the 
following month. 

GENERAL PRISONERS 

On June 30, 1917, there were 3,073 general prisoners in custody 
inthe United States. During the 1918 fiscal year, 4,490 were com- 
mitted to confinement, 32 escaped prisoners were recaptured, 2,480 
were released at expiration of sentence, 74 escaped, 28 died, 75 
were honorably restored to duty, and the unexecuted part of sen- 
tence was remitted in 302 cases. Of the 3,996 general prisoners 
remaining in confinement on June 30, 1918, 119 were on parole 
from the United States Disciplinary Barracks or its branches. 

During the 1919 fiscal year, 5,872 were committed to confine- 
ment, 128 escaped prisoners were recaptured, 1,450 were released 
at expiration of sentence, 384 escaped, 110 died, 1,447 were hon- 
orably restored to duty, and the unexecuted part of sentence was 
temitted in 1,980 cases, leaving 4,675 general prisoners at the 
close of the fiscal year. Of this number, 61 were in confinement at 
nilitary posts; 66 at the United States Penitentiary, McNeil 
Island, Wash. ; 146 at the United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga.; 
610 at the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans.; 2,142 
at the United States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leavenworth; 
460 at the Pacific Branch, United States Disciplinary Barracks, 
Alatraz; 1,124 at the Atlantic Branch, United States Disciplinary 
Barracks, Fort Jay; 34 at the War Prison Barracks, Fort Douglas, 
Utah; 19 at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C.; 4 at 
Mendocino State Hospital, Talmage, Calif.; and 9 were in transit 
from one place of confinement to another. Of these prisoners, 117 
Were on parole from the United States Disciplinary Barracks or 
its branches. 
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In addition to general prisoners in the United States, there were 
some 1,100 general prisoners in Europe June 1, 1919. 


Vocational Training 
Vocational training at the United States Disciplinary Barracks 
and its branches was inaugurated several years before the war. 
By 1917, it had been carried to its fullest extent and included 
training for prisoners in a large number of skilled and semi-skilled 
vocations. In addition, at Fort Leavenworth, a farm of some 1,500 
acres provided instruction for a colony of general prisoners in 
husbandry. 
PRISONERS OF WAR 
Bureau of Information 
The Bureau maintained an up-to-date record of each prisoner 
of war and answered all inquiries. It also kept a record of all 
American prisoners of war in the hands of the enemy. 


Statistics 
PRISONERS OF WAR HELD IN UNITED STATES 
These enemy nationals were alien enemies, received from the 
Department of Justice for safe-keeping, and former members of 
the crews of German vessels. Their number and places of custody 
were as follows: 


Number of Changes during 1919 F.Y. Number of 
Barracks Prisoners Prisoners 
Joly 1, 1918 June 30, 1919 
1411 ‘ ) we 
983 2,649 8,196 506 
520 372 ou 48 
Total_.....-.-.----------- 2,014 2,925 3,730 2,100 


PRISONERS OF WAR HELD OVERSEAS 
Prisoners captured in battle were held by the A. E. F. in pris- 
oner-of-war stockades in France. As reported to The Adjutant 
General, their numbers were: Germans, 48,976; Austro-Hungar- 
ians, 737. 
AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 
On Nov. 11, 1918, there were 248 American officers and 8,802 
enlisted men in the hands of the Germans. By Feb. 5, 1919, all 
had been released. No American prisoner was condemned to death, 
but one officer and 20 men died while in captivity. 
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‘WAR-RISK INSURANCE 


Administration of all matters within the Army concerning the 
War-Risk Insurance Act was a responsibility of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Office. To acquaint all military personnel of the benefits to 
which they were entitled and the requirements to be met, a field 
organization of officers was created by the War-Risk Insurance 
Division. These officers were assigned to camps, department head- 
quarters, and recruit depots, to supervise a campaign of publicity 
and instruction. These measures resulted in the application for 
war-risk insurance by 95 percent of all Army personnel. The 
average policy was written for more than $8,700. 

Immediately after the Armistice, the field organization was 
increased by detail of additional officers to advise policy holders 
concerning conversion of their term insurance into permanent 
policies. This drive resulted, by Sept. 23, 1919, in receipt of 55,000 
conversion applications for $177,000,000 coverage, with new ap- 
plications being received at the rate of 1,000 per day for some 
time thereafter. 

REDUCTION OF ARMY PAPER WORK 


Systematic effort to reduce and simplify paper work was made 
throughout the war. Many forms were changed, others were re- 
vised or combined, and new ones were adopted. 

On July 1, 1918, the daily reports of changes of duties and status 
of Army personnel replaced the organization muster rolls. This 
new practice was supplemented Jan. 1, 1919, by a method intended 
to assemble, in the Adjutant General’s Office, the records of each 
individual in a single file for ready reference. 


CURRENT WORK 


The enormous wartime increase in the Army was reflected in 
the volume of current work handled by the Adjutant General’s 
Office. During the year ending June 30, 1917, only 516,348 pieces 
of mail were handled; however, 22,962,277 were received during 
the next fiscal year. In this year, the daily average was 75,286 but 
the greatest number actually received in any one day was 200,600. 

By Nov. 1918, the daily average had increased to 204,408 pieces 
of mail but it reached its peak of 546,986 in May 1919. Between 
July 1, 1918, and June 30, 1919, a total of 87,616,242 pieces of 
mail were received, opened, examined, distributed or disposed of. 
During the same period, the following printed material was dis- 
tributed to the Army: 

4,785,640 
1,486,070 
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Extracts from general orders, bulletins, and digest of 
opinions -_--_--.----------------------------------- 1,999,333 


Special regulations and changes. 2,936,159 
Special orders (full copies) —-. 187,800 
Special orders (extracts) -_-__--_.----------------. 1,554,000 
Special orders, extracts, bulletins___________-_-___ 680,000 
Confidential orders --------- 360,500 
Blank forms ---_---. 108,639,800 
Books and manuals ___ 7,141,917 
Changes, Army Regulations, manuals, etc. 4,866,329 
General court-martial orders___------ 4,220,000 
Circulars _-_----------------- 2,536,003 
Index to general orders, bulletins, circulars, etc.. 1,482,924 
Tables of organization __ 5,767,451 
Army list and directory____--_-~--------------------,- 40,798 
Totals 2:22.02 Seka os ce ee ee 148,584,724 
SECTION 4 
AIR SERVICE 
ORIENTATION 


Army interest in aviation began with the purchase by the Signal 
Corps of an airplane in 1908. Three years later, a flying station 
was opened at College Park, Md., equipped with five airplanes and 
three small captive balloons. In 19138, this equipment was moved 
to San Diego, Cal., to a station which became known as Rockwell 
Field. 

In 1914, the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps was authorized 
by Congress to operate or supervise the operation of all military 
aircraft, including balloons and aeroplanes, and to train officers 
and enlisted men in matters pertaining to military aviation. In 
1915, the Aeronautical Division was established in the Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer entrusted with the supervision of aviation 
matters. 

In Mar. 1916, when the Punitive Expedition entered Mexico, 
the Army had only one aero squadron with 13 planes in commis- 
sion. Three months later, the passage of the National Defense Act 
fixed the personnel of the Aviation Section at 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant 
colonel, 8 majors, 24 captains, and 114 lieutenants, to be detailed 
from the Army at large. If sufficient suitable officers could not be 
found in this manner, the difference was to be supplied by appoint- 
ments in the grade of aviator, newly created by the law. The Act 
gave the President authority to organize as many aero squadrons 
as the necessities of the service demanded, and made provision 
for a Reserve Corps aviation section. 
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Hazelhurst Field, Mineola, Long Island, was opened in June 
1916 with a capacity of about 50 students. With facilities available 
at the time, 14 pilots were trained in 1914, 25 in 1915, and 43 in 
1916. A third field was established at Essington, Pa., Apr. 1, 1917. 
At this time, two Regular aero squadrons were in existence, a 
number of National Guard students were receiving instruction at 
the flying fields, and 125 civilian candidates for Reserve appoint- 
ment were in training at the Curtiss airplane factories. 

The National Guard contained no aviation units although the 
lst Aero Company, New York National Guard, organized in 
1916, had received provisional recognition as the 1st Reserve 
Aero Squadron before it was disbanded in May 1917. A second 
New York National Guard squadron was in process of organiza- 
tion before outbreak of war, but no Reserve Corps units proper 
had been created. 

FUNCTIONS 


of Organizations Representing the Air Service 


AERONAUTICAL DIVISION, SIGNAL CORPS 
Nov. 4, 1915 to Sept. 30, 1917 
To have charge of all matters relating to aviation, including construction, 
engineering, experiments, training, and personnel. 


AIR DIVISION, SIGNAL CORPS 
Oct. 1, 1917 to Apr. 23, 1918 
To conduct aviation operations and to maintain general supervision over 
military aircraft; to supervise the training of officers and men in matters 
relating to military aviation. 


DIVISION (DEPARTMENT) OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS ! 
Apr. 24, 1918 to Mar. 18, 1919 
To control the operations and maintenance of military aircraft and the 
training of aviation personnel. 


BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION ! 
Apr. 24, 1918 to Mar. 18, 1919 
To exercise control over the production of airplanes, airplane engines, and 
aircraft equipment for the use of the Army. 


DIRECTOR OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS 
Duties 
May 21, 1918 to Aug. 27, 1918 

To have charge of the operation and maintenance of military aircraft, in- 
duding balloons and airplanes, all appliances pertaining thereto, and signal- 
ing apparatus of any kind when installed thereon; and of training officers 
and enlisted men and candidates for aviation service in matters pertaining 
to military aeronautics. 


1 Formed part of Signal Corps until May 20, 1918. Thereafter it became a separate unit of 
the War Department. 
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DIRECTOR OF AIR SERVICE 
Duties 
Aug. 28, 1918 to Jan. 28, 1919 
To be responsible for procuring and furnishing to the Army in the field 
the matériel and personnel required for the Air Service and, to that end, 
to exercise such supervision, control and direction as may be necessary over 
the Bureau of Aircraft Production and the Division of Military Aeronautics. 
Jan, 29, 1919 
To carry out the duties of the Chief of the Air Service, as prescribed in 
Article LXXXI, Army Regulations, 1918 as amended; to exercise, under the 
direction of the Chief of Staff, full and complete supervision, control, and 
direction over the Bureau of Aircraft Production and the Division of Military 
Aeronautics, in all that pertains to administration, supply, instruction, train- 
ing, and discipline. 
ARTICLE LXXXI 
The Chief of Air Service will be charged, under direction of the Secretary 
of War, with the command of the Air Service, both staff and line, and with 
the management of the Air Service, including the regulation of the duties 
of officers, agents, and others who may be employed under his direction, 
excepting such portions as may be specifically detached by order of the Sec- 
retary of War. 
AIR SERVICE 
Executive Order Mar. 19, 1919 


Extract—* * * “A Director of Aircraft Production, selected and des- — 
ignated by the Secretary of War, shall hereafter have direct charge, under 
the Director of Air Service, of the Bureau of Aircraft Production, and he 
shall perform such duties in connection with the activities, personnel, and 
properties of said bureau as may from time to time be assigned to him by - 
the said Director of Air Service or as may be prescribed by law. 

“All unexpended funds of appropriations heretofore made for the Signal — 
Corps of the Army and already specifically allotted for use in connection with - 
the functions of the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps and specifically 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Director of Military Aeronautics, as well 
as all such funds already specifically allotted for use in connection with the 
functions bestowed upon the Bureau of Aircraft Production and specifically 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Director of Aircraft Production are 
hereby transferred to and placed under the jurisdiction of the Director of 
Air Service for the purpose of meeting the obligations and expenditures 
authorized by law or Executive Order in the field of activity of the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps and the obligations and expenditures authorised 
by the Bureau of Aircraft Production.” * * * 


CHIEFS 
1917 
Apr. 6 Lt. Col. John B. Bennet, in charge of Aeronautical Division 
July 380 Capt. Benjamin D. Foulois, in charge of Aeronautical Division 
Sept. 22 Brig. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, in charge of Aeronsatical Division 
Oct. 1 Brig. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois, Chief of Air Division 
Nov. 18 Brig. Gen. A. L. Dade, Chief of Air Division 
1916 
Fed. 28 Col. Laurence C. Brown,’Chief of Air Division 
May 21 Maj. Gen. William L. Kenly, Director of Military Aeronautics 


FE 


Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, Director of Military Aeronautics, 
‘Training and Operations Group 
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Air Service 


in charge of 


Mr. John D. Ryan, Director of Aircraft Production 
Mr. William C. Potter, acting Director of Aircraft Production 
Lt. Col. James A. Mars, acting Director of Aircraft Production 


FErgrely 
e F.8 


Col. James A. Mars, Director of Aircraft Production 


1! 


Mr. John D. Ryan, Director of Air Service 
Maj. Gen. William L. Kenly, acting Director of Air Service 


Vere 
we 


Maj. Gen. Charles T. Menoher, Director of Air Service 


fl 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


AVIATION SECTION, SIGNAL CORPS 
1917 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


On Apr. 6, the Aeronautical Division was one of three sub- 
divisions of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. On May 21, the 
Construction Division was created and charged with the prepara- 
tin and maintenance of flying fields as one of its duties. Three 
days later, the Aircraft Engineering Division was also estab- 


lished and, Aug. 2, the Equipment Division, each of 
sumed control over certain aviation interests. 


which as- 


In August, a Wood Section was established in the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer to place contracts for airplane lumber, the 


demand for which had exceeded all expectations and 
Gitieal situation. 


created a 


On Oct. 1, the Aeronautical Division was redesignated as the 
Air Division, with functions limited to operation, training, and 


personnel. Its organization is shown on chart 16. 


On Oct. 22, the Aircraft Engineering Division was replaced by 
the Science and Research Division. On Nov. 15, the Spruce Pro- 
_ duction Division was formally established, superseding the Wood 
Section, to increase the output of timber needed in airplane 
construction. By this time, aviation matters were the direct con- 
crn of five Divisions: Air, Construction, Equipment, Science 


and Research, and Spruce Production. 
1918 


On Jan. 14, the Construction Division was reorganized as the 


Sapply Division, Signal Corps; see chart 17. 


The newly established Matériel Section, Supply Division, was 
charged with securing and distributing clothing, equipment, and 
all ordnance necessary for aviation troops in the United States; 
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Duties a 

Aug. 28, 1918 to Jan. 28 , . 

To be responsible for procuring and furnish a 
the matériel and personnel required for the . 

to exercise such supervision, control and direc = 

the Bureau of Aircraft Production and the D Fo 

Jan. 29, 1919 ae 


To carry out the duties of the Chief of t 
Article LXXXI, Army Regulations, 1918 as 
direction of the Chief of Staff, full and c 
direction over the Bureau of Aircraft Prod 
Aeronautics, in all that pertains to admini 
ing, and discipline. 


The Chief of Air Service will be char: 
of War, with the command of the Air : 
the management of the Air Service, i 
of officers, agents, and others who n 
excepting such portions as may be sp: 
retary of War. 


Extract—* * * “A Director o 
ignated by the Secretary of War, « 
the Director of Air Service, of th 
shall perform such duties in con: 
properties of said bureau as may 
the said Director of Air Service « 

“All unexpended funds of ap 
Corps of the Army and already s; 
the functions of the Aviation § 
placed under the jurisdiction of 
as all such funds already specif 
functions bestowed upon the | 
placed under the jurisdiction 
hereby transferred to and pl: 

Air Service for the purpose 
authorized by law or Execut 

Section of the Signal Corps a 
by the Bureau of Aircraft P 


ARTICLE L* 


AIR ¢ 
Executive Orc 


1917 

Apr. 6 Lt. Col. John B. Bennet, | 
July 80 Capt. Benjamin D. Foule! 
Sept. 22 Brig. Gen. Benjamin D 
Oct. 1 Brig. Gen, Benjamin D 
Nov. 12 Brig. Gen. A. L. Dad 

1918 

Feb. 28 Col. Laurence C. Br 

May 21 Maj. Gen. William |! 
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To ot cadets 
4 Te mepervies inbred flying at flying 


2. To supervise schooling of instructors and cadets in 
gunnery 


2. To train cadets ae fying officers. 
4. To train enlisted personnel at factories, trades 
hooks, and Bying schools in mechanice 12, To train personnel in aerial observation and 
5. To trin cadets up adjutants and supply offeere and Photography. 
to maintain records of training at flying echoole. 13. To supervise medical activities. i] 
6. To train candidates ae engineering officers and place 14. To train balloon pilots and observers. 
then, Gaal metre 1S. To organise squsdrone tad regiments, and to 
7. To obtain and train personnel ae bombers. sat 
8 To train officers and cadets in serial observation. 
CuHart No. 16—ORGANIZATION OF AIR DIVISION, 


SIGNAL CORPS 


with the distribution of all spare planes, spare engines and their 
parts; with motor transportation; and with all other matériel and _ 
supplies necessary in the maintenance of flying fields, flying 
schools, and concentration camps within the United States. On 5, 
Mar. 20, a Conservation Section was created to conserve and 
reclaim all material of every nature, purchased with Signal Corps 
funds. ; 
In the spring of 1918 it was recognized that the existing sys- . 
tem of organization was not functioning efficiently, and that an _ 
independent air service would solve the problem. On Apr. 24, a | 
first step was taken by the War Department which rearranged | 
the duties in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer. This action 
reserved to the Chief Signal Officer the administration of signals ~ 
and created a Division of Military Aeronautics under Brig. Gen. 
William L. Kenly as well as a Division of Aircraft Production 
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Real Estate 
Section 


Locating Fields, 
Drawing Papers, 
tte. 


Freight Accounts} 


“Organised Jan. 14, 1918 


enn. 
Fremont, Mo. 
New York City, 
N.Y. 


CHart No. 17—ORGANIZATION OF SUPPLY DIVISION, 
SIGNAL CORPS 


under Mr. John D. Ryan. The exact division of functions in the 
matter of designing and engineering was to be worked out be- 
tween the two agencies. 


AVIATION UNDER SECRETARY OF WAR 
1918 

On May 27, pursuant to Executive Order of May 20, all avia- 
tion activities were formally removed from the control of the 
Chief Signal Officer and placed directly under the Secretary of 
War in the form of two independent agencies: the Department 
of Military Aeronautics and the Bureau of Aircraft Production. 
Special announcement was made that a chief of air service would 
not be detailed so long as the Bureau of Aircraft Production was 
operating as a separate organization; and that the duties assigned 
to the chief of air service by Army Regulations 1918, not spe- 
cifically delegated to the Director of Aircraft Production by 
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Executive order, would be performed by the Director of Military 
Aeronautics. However, Aug. 28, the Second Assistant Secretary 
of War was designated to act as “the Director of the Air Service,” 
with authority to exercise such control over both departments as 
might be necessary. 

The new arrangement apparently did not involve the creation 
of a new organization to include the Department of Military 
Aeronautics and the Bureau of Aircraft Production. However, 
it did mean that the functions of these two units represented the 
activities of an air service that required some central control. 


DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS 
The initial organization of the new Department is shown on 
chart 18. The personnel of the Supply Division, Signal Corps, was 
transferred to the Supply Section of the Department. 
On July 27, a second reorganization was approved to conform 
to the structure shown on chart 19. 


DIRECTOR OF MILITARY 
AERONAUTICS 


1 


1, Directs Department through Assistant Director and 9. Handles all matters Medical Depart- 
Executive. ment, which relate to Le maintenance, 
2. Responsible for efficient administration of Depart- ‘Organisation, and operation of serdasutical per- 
cies and decisions of rol Board; coordinates yy counestad " for comnlnioas. . 
work of administrative 11. Responsible for training of commissioned and 
Detorssine cies, makes organization plane, and- enlisted 
house matters out 12. 

: in ya ee taide thar couple of ining, hcg en 

by Allies in European War to date. schoo! training. end? eoctil of santana 
6. qrotes’ entire: tose to_cqueetions of organisation, Rot specifically sani otherwies. 
to improve unification and coordination. 13. Performs usual functions, iachading trane- 
7. indexes, catalogues, edite, files, and dis- Portation of and unite as directed by 
8. Phos’ on uct dongrs of treaf ‘and fu aco: sar prop oldies 

ite 
rape Ke if acces- audite, property accounte, disbursements. 


CuHakT No. 19—ORGANIZATION OF DEPARTMENT OF 
MILITARY AERONAUTICS 
Aug. 1918 
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Air Service 


At this time, the varied duties of the Supply Section were re- 
grouped under three Branches: Traffic and Storage, Engineering, 
and Finance, as shown on chart 20. The Finance Branch began to 
operate July 15, 1918, when the finance functions of the Depart- 
ment of Military Aeronautics were taken over from the Bureau 
of Aircraft Production. 


BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
Early Organization 

At the time of its creation in May 1918, the duties of the Bureau 
were defined as “an agency which shall exercise full, complete 
and exclusive jurisdiction and control over the production of 
airplanes, airplane engines, and aircraft equipment for the use 
of the Army.” It was also provided that the Chairman of the 
Aircraft Board should also be the Director of Aircraft Production 
and should have charge of the activities, personnel, and properties 
of the Bureau. As originally organized, the Bureau consisted of 

seven main divisions with functions as follows: 


Executive Division 
To direct the activities of the Bureau. 


Engineering Division 
To be responsible for the design of new models of airplanes and engines 
and all accessory equipment, necessary to meet the military requirements. 


Production Division 


To be responsible for the supervision of production and inspection of all 
aircraft, including materials and parts therefor, for the investigation and 
selection of sources of supply, and for the conduct of all relations with con- 
tractors, with the exception of production engineering, the execution of 
contracts, and matters of financial administration. 


Procurement Division 
To procure all aircraft supplies. 
Finance Division 

To have charge of the general administration of all financial matters of 

the Bureau. 
Advisory and Consulting Department 

To negotiate contracts and other legal matters pertaining to the work of 

the Bureau of Aircraft Production. 
Spruce Production Division 


To increase the output of timber used in the manufacture of aircraft, The 
division was divided into a Military Department, and a Logging and Milling 
Department. 
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By Aug. 1918, a reorganization had taken place reducing the 
former seven Divisions to six, viz.: Engineering and Production; 
Purchase, Storage, and Traffic; Finance; Administration; Ad- 
visory and Consulting; Spruce Production. 

UNITED STATES SPRUCE PRODUCTION CORPORATION 

Legislative authority for the creation of a special agency to 
facilitate the business activities of lumber production and sale 
of the products to Allied governments and airplane factories in 
the United States was contained in the Act of July 9, 1918. This 
agency functioned side by side with the Spruce Production Divi- 
sion, which was responsible for the production of aircraft spruce 
and fir in the Northwest for the United States Government and 
the Allies, under the directions of Brig. Gen. Brice P. Disque. 


COMMANDING GENERAL AND PRESIDENT 
U. 8. SPRUCE PRODUCTION CORPORATION 
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CHaRT No. 21—DUAL ORGANIZATION OF SPRUCE PRO- 
DUCTION DIVISION AND U. S. SPRUCE PRODUCTION 
CORPORATION 
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The United States Spruce Production Corporation was chart- 
ered by the State of Washington. Brig. Gen. Disque, in addition 
to his other duties, was also president of the Corporation, thus 
assuring close cooperation between the Corporation and the 
Division until Nov. 1, when the functions and properties of the 
Spruce Production Division passed to the Corporation. The de- 
tails of this dual organization—Spruce Production Division and 
United States Spruce Production Corporation, Portland, Oreg.— 
in Nov. 1918, are shown on Chart No. 21. 


Final Organisation 
The structure of the Bureau of Aircraft Production, in Nov. 
1918, and the functions of some of its subdivisions appear on 
Chart No. 22. Two Divisions (Spruce Production and Airplane 
Engineering) were not located in Washington, D. C. 


CONSOLIDATION 
1919 
The need for stricter control over the two War Department 
agencies was met Jan. 29, when the Director of the Air Service 
was specifically charged with carrying out the duties of chief 
of air service, as prescribed in Article LXXXI, Army Regulations 
1913. This resulted in more and more eliminating the former 


DIRECTOR OF AIR SERVICE 


U. S. Spruce 


Frodocticn: Foreign Air Attachés 
Pr redtciee 


CuHart No. 23—-ORGANIZATION OF AIR SERVICE 
Mar. 1919 


Air Service 


independence of the two units constituting the Air Service and 
in preparing the way for their final merger. 

In Feb., the Board of Review, Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
became part of the Board of Review of the Air Service; and 
Mar. 10, it was designated as the Air Service Claims Board. 

The Executive Order of Mar. 19, published Apr. 18, brought 
the two Air Service departments completely under the control 
of the Director of the Air Service. In anticipation of this change 
an entirely new organization had been announced Mar. 15, which 
was patterned, as far as practicable, after the structure of the 
Air Service, A. E. F., as shown on chart 23. 

On July 11, legislative authority was granted to continue the 
wartime organization of the Air Service as an independent branch 
of the War Department for another year. 

1920 

On June 4, statutory provision was made for the Air Service 

as a permanent arm of the Military Establishment. 


ADVISORY ORGANIZATIONS 
Several technical boards, committees, and councils furthered 
the development and accomplishments of the Air Service by their 
investigations, research, and advice. The more important of these 
organizations were— 


NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS 

This agency was established by The Naval Appropriation Act 
of March 3, 1915. During the war, the Committee investigated 
the condition of the aircraft industry; made recommendations to 
the War and Navy Departments for increasing the quantity pro- 
duction of aircraft; recommended the creation of the Aircraft 
Production Board; made available to that Board information 
acquired by the Committee from a census of the production 
facilities of manufacturers of aircraft and aeronautic engines; 
and took the initiative in organizing ground schools for aviators. 
It acted as a clearing house for inventions submitted to the Army 
and Navy, and as a source of general information for the aircraft 
industry. 

AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION BOARD 

The Board was established pursuant to a resolution of the 
Council of National Defense May 16, 1917. It consisted of four 
civilian members, the Chief Signal Officer of the War Department, 
and the Chief of the Construction and Repair Bureau of the 
Navy Department. It was discontinued Oct. 1, 1917, and its func- 
tions were taken over by the Aircraft Board. It considered mat- 
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ters relating to quantity production of aircraft and cooperated 
with the Army and Navy in the advancement of their aviation 
programs. 
AIRCRAFT BOARD 

This body was created Oct. 1, 1917, and consisted of nine mem- 
bers including the same representatives of the War and Navy 
Departments as above. It acted in an advisory capacity to the 
Chief Signal Officer and to the Secretary of the Navy relative to 
the purchase and production of aircraft, made recommendations 
as to contracts for aircraft and the distribution of contracts, and 
served as a clearing house for aeronautical information for the 
Army and Navy. 


JOINT ARMY AND NAVY TECHNICAL AIRCRAFT BOARD 
This Board acted in an advisory capacity to the Secretaries of 
War and of the Navy. Its members were appointed in Apr. and 
May 1917. No aircraft or any accessory connected therewith that 
had not first been approved as to type by the Board, was to be 
supplied to either service for use in the war. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 

The Council was originated in 1916 by the National Academy 
of Sciences. Membership comprised the chiefs of the technical 
bureaus of the War and Navy Departments, the heads of other 
Government bureaus engaged in scientific research, and repre- 
sentatives of educational institutions, research foundations, and 
engineering and industrial research. This body conducted some 
investigations in aeronautics. The Science and Research Division 
of the Signal Corps was established upon its recommendation. 


WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD A 
The Board assisted the Aviation Section, Signal Corps, and Air 
Service by the coordination of all Government needs, adjustment 
of prices, establishment of priorities with respect to commodities 
required, solution of industrial problems, and attendance to kin- 
dred matters. See p. 4. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION AND INSTALLATIONS 
ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS 

On Apr. 6, 1917, only three flying fields were in operation: 
Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif.; Hazelhurst Field, Mineola, 
Long Island, N. Y.; and Essington, Pa. 

These facilities were soon supplemented by a large number of 
new flying fields, schools, camps, and depots, resulting in the fol- 
lowing establishments which were in operation some time during 
the emergency: 
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Berroa Field, Everman, Tex. (formerly Taliaferro Field 
No. 2) 
Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa-....-..-- 
Carruthers Field, Beabrook, Tex. (formerly Taliaferro Field] 
No. 3) 


Aerial bomb testing station; balloon station. 

Airship training and construction station. 

Aviation general supply depot. 

See Roos field, Arcadia, Calif. 

Ground school for flyers. Ses Georgia School of Tech- 
nology. 

Landing field. 

Flying field; temporarily primary fying school; pursuit 
school; temporary storage depot. 

Flying field; serial defense of Washington, D.C. 

Balloon station. 

Flying field. 

Flying field; instructors’ school. 

Aviation general supply depot and acceptance park. 

Flying field; observers’ school (advanced fiying); reserve 
military aviators’ concentration school; temporary stor- 
age depot. 

Flying field; temporarily primary flying school; pursuit 
school; aerial gunnery school. 

Aviation mechanics’ school; radio school. 

Flying field; temporarily primary flying school; pursuit 
school; temporary storage depot. 

Flying field; aerial const defense. 

Flying field; primary flying school. 

Miying field; aerial gunnery school. 

See Brindley Field. 

Radio school; school of photography. 

Municipal flying field. 

Ground school for flyers; school of photography. 

Balloon station. 

Aviation repair depot. 

Flying field. 

Aviation general supply depot and acceptance park. 

Aviation general supply depot and acceptance park. Ses 
Morrow Field. 

Concentration camp. 

Flying field; temporarily primary flying school; pursuit 
school; serial gunnery school for pursuit graduates. 

Flying field; subpost of Rockwell Field. 

Flying field; primary ftying school; temporary storage 

Aviation general supply depot and acceptance park. 

Flying field; armorers’ school; bombing school; radio 
school. Ses San Leon. 

Flying field, established in connection with field artillery 
brigade firing center at Cp. Jackson. 

Balloon field. See Omaha. 

Flying field; aerial coast defense. 

Aviation general supply depot; concentration camp. See 
Haselhurst Field. 

Ground school for flyers; school for avistion supply 
officers. See Atlanta. 

Flying field; pursuit school; bombing school; radio school; 
temporary storage depot. 

Flying field, established in connection with field artillery 
brigade firing center at Cp. Knox. 

Aviation concentration camp. 

Flying field; aviation general supply depot; concentration 
camp. See Garden City. 

Subfield of Dorr Field; landing field. 

Aviation general supply depot. 

Aviation repair depot, 
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Locati Funeti 


ition or designation 


‘unction 


Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex. .. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 


Lufberry Field, Long Island, N. Y. 
Luke Field, Ford’s Island, T. H. 
McAllen, Tex. a 

McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass... 
Mather Field, Sacramento, Calif 
Middletown, Pa........--- 
Mitchel Field, Garden City, Long Island, N. Y. 
Monroe, Fort, Va. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Morrison, Cp., Newport News, Va. 
Morrow Field, Detroit, Mich... 


Newdorp, Staten Island, N. Y_... 
Ohio Stete University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Omaha and Crook, Forte, Nebr. 
Park Field, Millington, Tenn. 
Park Place, Houston, Tex. 


Payne Field, West Point, Miss. 


Penn Field, Austin, Tex... ....--------------------+--+- 
Pensacola, Fla... 
Philippine Department, Manila, P. 
Pope Field, Cp. Bragg, N. C..--- 


Post Field, Fort Sill, Okus.. 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Ream Field, Calif.. 
Reilly Field, Cp. M 


Rich Field, Waco, Tex. .....--.---------------eeeeeeee- 


Richmond, Va. 


Rochester, N. ¥.-.----------. 
Rockwell Field, Ban Diego, Cali 


Roosevelt Field, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 
Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Sanderson, Tex. 
San Francisco, Cs 
San Leon, Houston, Ter. 


Scott Field, Belleville, Tl! 
Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich. 


Flying field; primary flying school; ground school for 
adjutants, supply officers, and engineers; mechanics’ 
school; concentration camp; aviation general supply 
depot. 

Flying field and balloon station; school of photography; 
ebservers’ school ; experimental engineering department; 
aerial coast defense. 

Balloon school. 

Aviation general supply depot. 

Aviation general supply depot. 

Flying field; bombing school; reserve military aviators’ 
concentration school; temporary storage depot. 

Flying field. 

Flying field; aerial coast defense. 

Border patrol flying field. 

Testing field; experimental station, under Director of Air- 
craft Production. 

Flying field; primary flying school. 

Ground school for flyers; school for aviation engineers. 

Flying field; primary flying school. 

Aviation general supply depot. 

Flying field; temporary storage depot. 

Balloon station. 

Aviation repair depot. 

Aviation general supply depot; concentration camp. 

Before Dec. 17, 1918, known as General Supply Depot and 
Acceptance Park. Depot and testing field. See Detroit. 

Aerial coast defense. 

Ground school for flyers; school for aviation adjutants. 

Balloon school. 


-| Flying field; primary flying school. 


Flying field. 

Flying field; pursuit school; reserve military aviators 
concentration school; temporary storage depot. 

School for radio operators. See University of Texas. 

Army dirigible station. 

Aerial coast defense. 


-| Flying field, established in connection with field artillery 


brigade firing center. 


-| Flying field and balloon station, established in connection 


with school of fire for field artillery; balloon school; 
observers’ school; radio school. 

Ground school for flyers. 

Flying field. Subpost of Rockwell Field. 

Flying field, established in connection with field artillery 
brigade firing center. 

Flying field; primary flying school; temporary storage 
depot. 

Aviation general supply depot; balloon general supply 
depot. 

School of photography. 


-| Flying field; temporarily primary flying school; pursuit 


school; serial gunnery school. 
Flying field. 
Balloon school. 
Mechanics’ school. 
Aviation general supply depot. 
Border patrol flying field. 
Aviation general supply depot. 
Aerial gunnery school for bombing graduates. See 
Ellington Field. 
Flying field; primary flying school. 
Flying field; aerial gunnery school. 
Flying field; primary flying school. 


‘Loostion or designation Funotion 


Talisferro Field, Hicks, Tex. (formerly Talisferro Field | Flying field; aerial gunnery school; temporary storage 
No. 1) depot. 

Taliaferro Field No. 2, Everman, Tex. --| Flying field; redesignated Barron Field May 1, 1918. 
See Barron. 

Flying field; redesignated Carruthers Field May 1, 1918. 
See Carruthers. 

Taylor Field, Montgomery, Ala_......-.----------------- Flying field; primary flying school; temporary storage 
depot. 

G-ound school for flyers. See Berkeley; chapter IV. 

Ground echool for flyers. 

Ground school for flyers; radio school. 


Taliaferro Field No. 3, Benbrook, Tex. 


University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill 

University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Vail, Cp. Alfred, Little Silver, N. J.. --| Radio laboratory. 

Valeatine Field, Labelle, Mls. --| Temporary flying field; subpost of Carlstrom Field. 

Waco, Tex...-..--.-- --| Concentration camp. 

Aviation general supply depot. 

Aviation recruit depot; concentration camp. 

--| Balloon School. 

--| Flying field; aviation general supply depot; armorers’ 
school (transferred from Ellington Field); temporary 
storage depot, 


Wae, Cp. John, San An’ 
Wright Field, Wilbur, Dayton, O! 


Supervisory Districts 

On Sept. 12, 1918, the Director of Military Aeronautics issued 
instructions for the establishment of five supervisory districts, 
viz: Northern, Southeastern, Northern Texas, Southern Texas, 
and Western. By Nov. 12, 1918, the following districts had been 
established : 

Eastern Supervisory District—Headquarters: Office Director 
of Military Aeronautics, Executive Section, Supervisors Branch, 
Washington, D.C. Territory: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
and Virginia. 

Southeastern Supervisory District—Headquarters: 720 Bell 
Building, Montgomery, Ala. Territory: North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. 

Northern Supervisory District—Headquarters: Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Indianapolis, Ind. Territory: Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

Southern Supervisory District (formerly referred to as the 
Southern Texas District) Headquarters: 239 West Alabama St., 
Houston, Tex. Territory: Louisiana, Southern Texas (including 
Austin and all territory in latitude south thereof). 

Southwestern Supervisory District (formerly known as the 
Northern Texas District) Headquarters: Dallas, Tex. Terri- 
tory: Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and northern Texas (ex- 
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duding Austin but including all territory in latitude north 
thereof) . 

The Western Supervisory District was not established until 
later. - Headquarters: Southern Trust and Commerce Bank Bldg., 
Coronado, Calif. Territory: California. 

Each district was placed under a district supervisor who, as 
representative of the Director of Military Aeronautics, was 
charged with general supervision of all activities of the Depart- 
ment of Military Aeronautics within his district. The district 
supervisor was especially charged with inspecting each aviation 
fied or station at regular intervals and reporting results to the 
Washington office. 


ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
District Offices 
Under Equipment Division 

Early in July 1917, steps were taken by the Equipment Division 
of the Signal Corps to organize an Inspection Department for 
the inspection of practically all Signal Corps purchases, amounting 
then to about $100,000,000 per month. Inasmuch as the distance 
of industry from Washington precluded the handling of detail of 
inspection from the central office, district offices of inspection were 
established at centers of production, viz: Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Dayton, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; New York, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Portland, Oreg.; and San Francisco, Calif. The Portland 
office was discontinued on creation of the Spruce Division. 

In mid-December 1917, first the Buffalo office of the Inspection 
Department and, soon thereafter, the other offices were expanded 
into district offices of the Equipment Division to decentralize 
authority from Washington. From then on, the authority vested 
in the district office, aside from matters of finance, included the 
decision of engineering, production, and inspection questions, and 
the variation of material and design, for the purpose of expediting 
production of safe and serviceable equipment. Accordingly, in 
each of the district offices there were installed two officers in 
charge with respective duties as follows: 

(a) Officer in charge of the Engineering, Production, and In- 
spection Departments of the Equipment Division, to whom all 
officers and employees of said departments within the district 
were subordinate. 

(b) Officer in charge of the Finance Department of the Equip- 
ment Division, who controlled all officers and employees of said 
department within the district. 
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The two officers in charge of district offices were enjoined to so 
coordinate the functions of the departments under their respec- 
tive direction as to produce the least possible friction with con- 
tractors and at the same time adequately protect the interests of 
the Government. Cooperation between the several departments 
was made mandatory, with the proviso that if such cooperation 
could not be effected locally, a detailed joint report would have to 
be made to the Chief of the Equipment Division. 


Under Production Division 

On April 24, 1918, when a Bureau of Aircraft Production and 
a Division of Military Aeronautics were created in the Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer, the arrangements within each district 
Office as set forth above continued. By July 1918, district managers 
of production had been installed in the various offices and a re- 
organization had been initiated whereby an amalgamation of the 
representatives of the Finance Division in each district office with 
the organization of the district manager of production was even- 
tually accomplished. Financial matters and policy, however, con- 
tinued to be guided by the Finance Division. Although, under the 
new order, the district manager of production as senior officer 
was charged with general responsibility for all activities of the 
district, he continued to exercise direct supervision over district 
activities of production and controlled production engineering and 
inspection as well as personnel engaged therein. The District Air- 
craft Office was the point of contact with manufacturers where 
problems of engineering and production, or any other question 
could be discussed or settled. 


Other Establishments 

The Science and Research Department maintained general lab- 
oratories at 7th St. and Bedford Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.; a science 
and research laboratory at Langley Field, Hampton, Va.; and a 
facility at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The Ordnance and Instrument Department operated a photo- 
graphic section (experimental laboratory and flying field) at 
Langley Field, Va.; a flying field at Baker’s Field, Rochester, N. Y.; 
and a research laboratory, at Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

The Airplane Engineering Department had an experimental 
station at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 

McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio; and Langley Field, Hampton, Va., 


were used as experimental fields by the Bureau of Aircraft Pro- 
duction. 
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Spruce Production Districts 
In the beginning the Division established five military and five 
production districts in Oregon and Washington as follows: 


MILITARY DISTRICTS PRODUCTION DISTRICTS 
1, Vancouver Barracks 1. Yaquina Bay 
2 Puget Sound 2. Lewis and Clark 
3. Grays Harbor and Willapa Bay 8. Aberdeen 
4 Clatsop 4, Raymond 
5. Yaquina Bay 5. Clallam 


The Coos Bay Military District was added in Oct. 1918. 

The military districts contained 284 Army camps. District com- 
manders attended to matters of purely military nature and co- 
operated with the supervisors of production districts, which 
corresponded logically but not geographically to the five military 
districts. 

FIELD ORGANIZATION OF AIR SERVICE 
MAY 10, 1920 
General and Special Service Schools 

San Antonio, Tex. (A. S. Mechanics) ; Langley Field, Va. (Pho- 
tography); Carlstrom Field, Fla. (Pilot); March Field, Cal. 
(Pilot) ; Post Field, Okla. (Observers) ; Post Field, Okla. (Radio) ; 
Wilbur Wright Field, Ohio (Storekeepers). 


Balloon Schools 
Fort Omaha, Nebr.; Lee Hall, Va.; Brooks Field, Tex.; Ross 
Field, Calif. 
Flying Fields 
INACTIVE 
Bolling, D. C.; Chapman, Fla.; Rockwell, Calif. 


ACTIVE 
Carlstrom, Fla.; Kelly, Tex.; Langley, Va.; March, Calif.; 
Mather, Calif.; Mitchel, Long Island, N. Y.; Post, Okla. 


Aerial Coast Defense 
France Field, C. Z.; Luke Field, Pearl Harbor, T. H.; Philip- 
Pine Department, Manila, P. I.; Newdorp, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
Langley Field, Va. 
U. S. Border Patrol Stations 
McAllen, Tex.; Laredo, Tex.; Marfa, Tex.; Eagle Pass, Tex.; 


Sanderson, Tex.; Douglas, Ariz.; Calexico, Calif. 


Ordnance Proving Ground 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md. 
79485¢—49—vol. &—pt. 1-10 113 
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Artillery Firing Centers 
Godman Field, Camp Knox, Ky.; Pope Field, Camp Bragg, N. C. 


Balloon Fields 
Fort Omaha, Nebr.; Lee Hall, Va.; Ross Field, Calif. 


Temporary Storage Depots 
At the following fields: Barron, Tex.; Chanute, III.; Dorr, Fla.; 
Ellington, Tex.; Gerstner, La.; Eberts, Ark.; Chapman, Fla.; 
Hazelhurst, Long Island, N. Y.; Love, Tex.; Morrison, Va.; Park, 
Tenn.; Rich, Tex.; Taliaferro, Tex.; Selfridge, Mich.; Taylor, Ala. 


Repair Depots 
Dallas, Tex.; Montgomery, Ala.; Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind. 
General Supply Depots 

Americus, Ga.; Fairfield, Ohio; Houston, Tex.; Little Rock, 
Ark.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Middletown, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; San 
Antonio, Tex.; Washington, D. C. 

Aviation General Supply and Repair Depots 
Rockwell Field, Calif.; Curtiss Elmwood Plant, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Plants 
U. S. Fabric Inspection Depot, Saylesville, N. Y.; U. 8S. Aero- 
nautical Engine Plant, Long Island City, N. Y.; Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio (balloons). 


District Offices 
PERMANENT 


New York City, Starr and Borden Aves., Long Island City; 
Chicago, IIl., 280 East Ohio St. 


TEMPORARY ! 

Buffalo, N. Y., 2050 Elmwood Ave.; Detroit, Mich., Springwells; 
Dayton, Ohio, First and Cordova Sts.; Chicago, IIl., 230 East Ohio 
St.; New York City, 461 Eighth Ave.; Boston, Mass., 99 Chaun- 
cey St. 

Air Service Experimental Plant 

McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


PERSONNEL 
AVIATION SECTION, SIGNAL CORPS 
On Apr. 1, 1917, the Section had a strength of 52 officers, 1,100 
enlisted men, and 210 civilian employees. Regular officer personnel 


1 Pending disposal of war surplus matériel. 
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was detailed from the Army at large. Only 85 of the officers so 
detailed were rated as flying officers; and only five officers had 
received technical training as construction engineers. No individ- 
uals, either in the Army or among American aeroengineers in 
civil life, were acquainted with wartime manufacturing methods. 

At about this time, the following units were in existence or in 
process of organization: 


Fully organised. 
--| Ape. 16, 1917... 
Fally organised... 


Apr. 16, 1917. 
Ape. 16, 1917. 
Apr. 16, 1917. 
--| Ape. 16, 1917. 


Ninety-two Regular Army officers had been rated by July 1, 
1917, as trained for aviation duty, while 54 civilians had qualified 
for commissions as flying officers. The Act of July 24, 1917, gave 
the President authority to increase the Aviation Section, Signal 
Corps, to any size he found necessary. Thereafter, the number of 
qualified aviators who might be commissioned as second lieuten- 
ants was unlimited. 


As a consequence, a great expansion of personnel set in. On May 
31, 1918, when all aviation activities had been removed from the 
control of the Chief Signal Officer, 16,084 officers, 147,982 en- 
listed men, and 9,888 civilians were transferred to the new air 
service organization as represented by the Department of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics and the Bureau of Aircraft Production. 


BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 


On June 80, 1918, the personnel of the Bureau exclusive of 
Spruce Production Division numbered 618 officers and 5,175 
civilians, of whom 819 officers and 1,999 civilians were stationed 
in Washington, D. C. At this time, and prior to Aug. 1, 1918, the 
enlisted personnel required by the Bureau was furnished by the 
Department of Military Aeronautics. The Spruce Production per- 
sonnel, June 30, 1918, consisted of 538 officers, 17,697 enlisted 
men, and 70 civilians. 

By Nov. 11, 1918, the Bureau had reached a strength of 1,898 
officers and 80,622 enlisted men, of whom 1,222 and 27,661, re- 
spectively, were in the Spruce Production Division. The latter, 
while at its maximum strength, also employed some 125,000 civil- 
ian loggers and lumbermen. 
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Spruce Production Units 
These organizations were engaged in lumbering operations on 
the Pacific Coast to provide the material needed for airplane con- 
struction. The first squadrons were organized in Nov. 1917, and, 
at the Armistice, 111 squadrons were in existence. 


DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICS AND OVERSEA FORCES 
During midsummer 1918, the authorized strength was 10,597 
officers (1 major general, 1 brigadier general, 29 colonels, 77 
lieutenant colonels, 353 majors, 1,439 captains, 3,691 first lieuten- 
ants, 5,006 second lieutenants) and 125,667 enlisted men. In addi- 
tion to this general authorization, 731 first lieutenants and 4,518 
second lieutenants had been commissioned as flyers. 


On July 26, 1918, the actual strength and the disposition of per- 
sonnel and units was as follows: 


Personnel 


~ 


Enlisted 
men 
Total in U. 5, assigned to units. 1,349 54,059 
Total in U. 8. unassigned. ise] 8,338 18,644 
Total in U. 8......--------n-nenen ne = cn eeneennnnn en nnneee| 9,687 68 
—= 
Total sent overseas assigned to unite... 1,513 0,25 


Total sent overseas unassigned .. 


3,655 2,339 


Units 


Total 


Service squadrons 
Con struction squadrons... 
Supply squadrons. 
Repair squadron :... 
Motor mechanic regimen 
Balloon companies. .._ 
Construction compani 
Photographic sections. 
Repair squadrons, depot 


=8 


a w8S-28 


Total number of units. 


g 
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At the Armistice, the Department numbered 10,460 officers and 
72,988 enlisted men, while the oversea Air Service had a corre- 
sponding strength of 6,831 and 74,594. 


- - RECAPITULATION OF ARMISTICE STRENGTH 


| Officers Enlisted men 

ees o Aircraft Production 1,898 30,622 

y 10,460 72,933 
6,831 74,504 


Mela SAN ahd hen a ete CAE a aceite eee e | 19,189 178,149 


ACTIVITIES 
SUPPLY 
AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

During 1916, American manufacturing plants produced about 
800 airplanes, mostly for training purposes, for foreign govern- 
_A ments. In July 1917, a $640,000,000 appropriation for airplane 
| construction called for the manufacture of 22,000 planes. Includ- 
: 
4 


ing necessary spare parts, the program provided for an equivalent 
of 40,000 planes to be produced within 12 months. 

Existing airplane plants were divided between the Army and 
Navy by the Aircraft Production Board. The following concerns 
Were allotted to the Army: 

Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 
(jointly with the Navy) ; 

Standard Aircraft Corporation, Elizabeth, N. J.; 

Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corporation, Ithaca, N. Y.; 

Wright-Martin Aircraft Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif.; 

Sturtevant Aeroplane Company, Boston, Mass. 

The production program exceeded the combined potential output 
10f these factories. New corporations, under Government encour- 
‘{iement, supplied the deficiency. They were: 

: Dayton-Wright Airplane Corporation, Dayton, Ohio; 
A firm sponsored by the Fisher Body Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; 
Springfield Aircraft Corporation, Springfield, Mass.; and 
several airplane plants in California. 


4 


Spare Parts 
For a considerable time, the manufacture of spare parts was 
-@sufficient to supply the training fields. This was occasioned by 
eral factors but chiefly by a lack of manufacturing experience 
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and faulty blueprints. The following firms were the principal pro- 
ducers of spare parts: 

The Metz Co., Waltham, Mass. ; 

Sturtevant Aeroplane Co., Jamaica Plains, Mass.; 

Wilson Body Co., Bay City, Mich.; 

West Virginia Aircraft Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va.; 

The Rubay Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 

Engel Aircraft Co., Niles, Ohio; 

Hayes-Ionia Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Liberty Engine 
The “Liberty Engine” was the chief American contribution to 
the wartime advance in aviation. American automobile plants 
readily adapted themselves to the manufacture of this motor. 
Pilot models of the 8-cylinder motor (U. S. 8, Army type) and of 
the 12-cylinder (U. S. 12, Army type) were delivered July 1, 
1917, and Aug. 5, 1917, respectively. 


Instruments 
An entirely new industry was fostered to supply instruments. 
About 20 new items were in production by June 80, 1918. 


Summary of Production 


The principal items of aviation matériel and equipment pro- 
duced during the war were as follows: 


Freighted from factories 
Bervice 
Observation and day bombing: 
neha canteneresseneesensewctacedeeeconennuwmessss| 638 
204 
seannnnnee| 8 
nconeennes| mu“ 
matceee| 107 107 
4 4 
6 6 
56 56 
1 1 
25 25 
1 1 
3 3 
18 15 
18,523 18,138 
4,565 5,340 
40 40 
1,619 1,619 
498 500 


June 30, | fiscal year] Total 
1919 


‘Training planes: 
‘Hlementary training: 
INCD.. 
8-1 
Advanced Training: 
JN4-HG and JN6-HG3.. 
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Steel, 66 by 100 feet. . 


Bteel, 66 by 140 feet... 202 234 181 415 
Bteel, 100 by 100 feet... .....------- 2-2 een eene eee e ee ne ne ee eee e| en ee eee eee Ad 228 318 
1,736 2,160 340 2,500 

124 180 730 910 

810 054 528 1,482 

661 113 234 47 

63,350 66,000 104,300 170,300 

1,007 1,120 1,385 2,605 

a 23 158 181 

95 2 95 


' Includes 46 from the Navy. 


In addition to airplanes of American make, arrangements were 
made with the French for the construction of 5,000 airplanes and 
extra parts for 8,500 engines to be assembled overseas for the 
American Expeditionary Forces. By Nov. 11, 1918, a total of 
4,881 planes had been delivered. This supply was supplemented by 
deliveries from England and Italy, which furnished 258 and 59 
planes, respectively. 

It was estimated that American air strength on the front, Nov. 
11, 1918, was 860 planes, while France had 3,000, Great Britain 
2,100, and Italy 600 in service. 

American aviation participating in battle, by squadrons, was 
reported as follows: Apr. 30, 3; May 31, 12; June 30, 18; July 31, 
14; Aug. 31, 26; Sept. 30, 32; Oct. 31, 43; Nov. 11, 45. The comple- 
ment of planes per squadron was from 15 to 25. 

By Nov. 29, 1918, a total of 5,327 service engines had been 
turned over to various airplane plants, 5,030 sent to the A. E. F., 
3,746 delivered to the Navy, 1,090 furnished to the several Allies, 
and 941 shipped to training fields. 
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Raw Materials 


In exchange for airplanes furnished the A. E. F., sufficient 
quantities of spruce, fir, and cedar to construct 16,000 aircraft 
were sent to the French. Other materials furnished the Allies in- 
cluded enough mahogany and walnut for 40,000 propellers, 4,000 
tons of aluminum to complete thousands of planes, “dope” for 
painting airplane wings, and miscellaneous aircraft materials 
and supplies. 

SPRUCE PRODUCTION 


Only perfect, straight-grained wood was suitable for the frame- 
work of an airplane. While spruce was considered the only accept- 
able American lumber at first, it was later determined that fir was 
suitable for many parts and that white oak might be substituted 
for walnut and mahogany in propellers. Although Washington 
and Oregon supplied most of the lumber, some quantities came 
from Alaska and California. 

By Oct. 1917, a monthly production of 10,000,000 ft. was re- 
quired; but only about 3,000,000 ft. of mediocre grades could be 
obtained. This deficiency led to the establishment of the Spruce 
Production Division to meet the transportation and labor supply 
problems. 

The Division promptly supplemented civilian labor by its spruce 
squadrons, which were organized principally from drafted men of 
logging and sawmill experience. The forests were opened up by 
construction of many miles of logging roads and by 18 railroads, 
aggregating 130 miles of track. 

The following shipments of aircraft lumber were made: 


Moath Feet Feet 
1917 April... 18,583,165 
952,663 || May 11,864,722 
726,460 |} June 9,000,134 
2,887,623 |) July. 13,776,251 
3,206,981 || August. =| 18,861,506 
September. -| 16,682,639 
1918 October. =| 22,145,823 


4,595,430 || To Nov. 11, 1918... 
7,320,244 


GOTT B02 IP Motel sete eit socsuc stedeceess 143,008,951 
1 


7,427,928 


Of these shipments the United States received 52,345,319 feet; 
England, 41,437,047 feet; France, 34,595,701 feet; Italy, 14,- 
630,894 feet. The State of Washington furnished 88,471,594 feet; 
Oregon 53,718,591 feet; California 229,540 feet; and Alaska 589,- 
236 feet. Of the total about 56 percent was spruce, 42 percent fir, 
and 2 percent cedar. 
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CASTOR OIL 


It was recognized early in the war that great quantities of 
castor oil would be needed for lubrication. Consequently, some 
100,000 acres were planted in castor beans. Castor oil was im- 
ported from the West Indies and other foreign parts. 


Balloon Production 


The type adopted for observation was a kite balloon invented 
by Captain Caquot of the French Army. The gas bag, made of 
rubberized cotton cloth, was 93 feet long and had a capacity of 
37,500 cubic feet of hydrogen gas. Carrying two observers, it 
was capable of ascent to 5,000 feet in good weather. 

The following production was achieved: 


Teems 


Supply balloons (nurse)... 
‘Misoellaneous balloons: 


Produced to— 
Shipped to 
ports 


481 
6 


Shipped to 
cainps, ete. 


A wartime discovery was made whereby helium, a noninflam- 
mable gas, could be produced in the United States cheaply and at 
the rate of 50,000 cubic feet per day. Use of this gas to replace 
hydrogen would have revolutionized lighter-than-air navigation 
as to safety and other potentialities. However, no helium was ac- 
tually used in combat. On Nov. 11, 1918, the first shipment was 
at the docks awaiting transport overseas. 


Research 


Large-scale production of aircraft and of the many delicate 
instruments and other equipment required became possible only 
after research and experimentation had shown the way. Labora- 
tory facilities were provided by the Bureau of Mines and Govern- 
ment stations at the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C.; 
Camp Alfred Vail, Little Silver, N. J. (including the laboratory of 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics at Little Sil- 
ver) ; the Forests Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; the Pitts- 
burgh General Laboratory; Langley Field, Hampton, Va.; McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio; and many commercial laboratories. 
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TRAINING 
BEAVIER-THAN AIR 


Officers 

Appucems for training as aviators were given rigid examina. 
dau: by wolamveer medical basrds throaghoui the eocniry, Cand 
hiss pessne this test were sent To ground schaols as cadets 
Orgone y this encrse covered 2 mozths but ater Mar. 1, 12194, 
i wes lengthened to 8 morths. 

Grocné-school gradcates were next sent to fring fields for an 
Rweek course in primary fring. which included practical instrue 
aon in airplanes, motors, telegraphy. map and photographic in- 
vejrevetion, and ground gunnery. 

Primary firing graduates were rated as reserve military avia- 
wrs aud commissioned as second Heutenants. Thereafter, they 
Were cizssified as bombers, army corps pilots. pursuit pilots, or as 
Bsartors and sent to advanced schools for training in formation 
ixizg. serial machine gunnery, bombing, and night flying. For 
Geziled information see chart 24. 

Daring the first year, 38,777 applicants were examined by the 
medical boards and 18,004 rejected. By June $0, 1918, a total of 
11,539 cadets had been graduated from ground schools and 8,129 
discharged for failure to meet requirements. At the same time, 
4.980 cedets had graduated as reserve military aviators and re- 
ceived commissions as second lieutenants, while some 400 students 
had been disqualified at the primary training fields. At the ad- 
vanced schools in the United States the graduates totaled 110 
bombers, 85 bombing pilots, 464 observers, 889 observer pilots, 
and 131 pursuit pilots. 

Meantime, training was in progress in Europe. The British had 
agreed to train and equip 10 flying squadrons; American personnel 
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was sent to Canada for courses in aerial gunnery, in exchange for 
facilities furnished the Royal Flying Corps of Canada at Fort 
Worth, Tex., for winter training. In addition, cadets were sent to 
France and Italy. However, the results obtained from these ar- 
rangements were not wholly satisfactory, due to a scarcity of 
training planes. Of some 2,500 cadets sent abroad early in 1917, as 
many as 700 remained idle for periods of 3 to 5 months. 

From July 1, 1918, to Feb. 1, 1919, when the last school of mili- 
tary aeronautics in the United States was closed, 5,761 cadets 
completed ground-school training. A total of 5,669 aviators re- 
ceived primary flying instruction; 1,067 finished advanced train- 
ing as army corps pilots, 583 as pursuit pilots, 533 as instructors, 
and 385 as bombing pilots. 


Enlisted Men 

It was necessary to train a large body of mechanics to supply 
the ground force required to keep planes and engines in prime 
condition. Instruction in ignition, magneto, propeller, welding, 
instruments, sail-making, cabinet work, copper work, machine 
guns, and motors, was initially given small detachments of students 
sent to various factories. About 2,000 men graduated from 17 
courses at 34 schools of this type. 

In Nov. 1917, a school for enlisted mechanics was opened at 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Tex., which graduated a total of 3,640 
men. On Mar. 8, 1918, an additional school was started at Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn. At the same time, supple- 
mentary courses were arranged for at Carnegie Institute; Pratt 
Institute; and David Rankin, Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, 
St. Louis, Mo. All of these courses were finally concentrated under 
one management in a central school at St. Paul, Minn., where 46 
houses and a large office building were taken over by the Govern- 
ment for that purpose; total number of men graduated: 14,013. 
In addition, many enlisted men were sent to France and England 
for factory training, some of whom returned to the United States 
as instructors. 

An armorers’ school was established at Ellington Field, Hous- 
ton, Tex., in Jan. 1918 to instruct men in the care and maintenance 
of machine guns. Later, this school was moved to Wilbur Wright 
Field, where officers and enlisted men underwent training. Com- 
missioned graduates served as instructors for student fliers in 
aerial armament. 

Unit Training 

While in the United States, no air unit was assigned or attached 

for training to a larger tactical organization of all arms. Organ- 
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ization and training was therefore carried on as a separate matter, 
apart from the rest of the Army, at concentration camps and 
flying fields. 

Concentration camps served as rendezvous points where re- 
cruits were processed and given some elementary instruction in 
provisional organizations prior to being assigned to squadrons 
at flying fields for further training. Assignment was made accord- 
ing to individual fitness to fill existing vacancies. 

The home project, in mid-summer 1918, called for 30 school 
units of 825 enlisted men each and for an additional force of 40 
service, 22 repair, and 18 supply squadrons, as a reserve in the 
United States from which to draw oversea replacements. 

With the establishment in the summer of 1918 of the First 
Provisional Wing, also referred to as First Reserve Wing, at 
Mineola, Long Island, N. Y., an agency was created which con- 
trolled the advanced training at the following Long Island air 
stations: Brindley Field, Henry J. Damm Field, Hazelhurst Field, 
Lufberry Field, Mitchel Field, and Roosevelt Field. Wing Head- 
quarters was charged, under the direction of the Operations Divi- 
sion of the Air Service, with organizing and shipping abroad 
units for service in France. Its principal duty, in this connection, 
was to supervise the training of squadrons for service overseas 
and to develop teamwork in advanced flying. In order to accom- 
plish this mission, unit cadres were filled up with graduate flyers 
and enlisted men drawn from outside sources and kept in constant 
training in the advanced stages of aviation until their departure 
for overseas, 

LIGHTER-THAN-AIR 


Officers 

Instruction of officers in balloon service began at Fort Omaha, 
Nebr., in Mar. 1917. As climatic conditions rendered this station 
unsuitable for winter training, a second school was opened at 
Camp John Wise, San Antonio, Tex., in Jan. 1918. A small school 
was also established at Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla., and an addi- 
tional school at Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif., in June 1918. One 
month later the school at Lee Hall, Va., close to the artillery train- 
ing center at Camp Eustis, was started for the training of ob- 
servers. 

Candidates were selected by examining boards and sent to a 
balloon school for a 5-week course in military training. This was 
followed by an elementary air course of 4 weeks, which included 
theoretical and practical field or laboratory study of the balloon 
and of topography, meteorology, perspective, telephony, and 
physics. Successful students were designated as candidates for 
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balloon observers or balloon maneuvering officers. Observer candi- 
dates were given an 8-week course, including observation of in- 
fantry combat as supported by artillery and auxiliary arms, bal- 
loon orientation, photography, and interpretation of photographs. 
Graduates were rated as “aerial observers (balloon)” and com- 
missioned. Candidates for maneuvering’ officers took a 4-week 
ground and air course and upon graduation were commissioned 
second lieutenants. 
Enlisted Men 

The enlisted personnel was selected at concentration camps and 
sent to various schools for special training as mechanical engi- 
neers, riggers, telephone repairmen, welders, radio mechanics, 
and draftsmen. 

Units 


Balloon organizations were charged with critical and essential 
work. The observation balloon directed artillery fire by means 
of telephonic communication and also acted as an aerial sentinel. 

To afford unit training along these lines, one company each 
was maintained at the artillery firing centers of Fort Sill, Okla.; 
Camp Knox, Ky.; Camp McClellan, Ala.; and Camp Jackson, S. C. 
The companies passing through the Army Balloon School, Lee 
Hall, Va., engaged in combined training with contingents of the 
artillery training center at Camp Eustis, Va. 

The first program called for 69 balloon companies. This project 
was increased to 200 companies in Aug. 1918, 45 of which were to 
be school units and 22 were set aside for seacoast work. Actually, | 
on Nov. 11, 1918, only 100 companies were organized, of which 23 
were in the A. E. F. and 10 awaiting transportation at ports of 
embarkation. 

A balloon company consisted of 1 captain, 8 first lieutenants, 4 
second lieutenants, 174 enlisted men, and 1 balloon. 


FLIGHT SURGEONS 


A flight surgeon was detailed at each active aviation field who 
was in full charge of every matter connected with the physical 
condition and care of the flier. Constant association enabled the 
surgeon to determine when any man was not in proper condition 
for flight. These medical officers took flying training and certain 
individuals actually became licensed pilots. 


TRAINING FATALITIES 
The largest factor of flying fatalities during training resulted 
from “stalls.” Air service deaths, excluding battle injuries, from 
Apr. 1, 1917, to Dec. 31, 1919, totaled 621, of whom 387 were 
Officers. 
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Fatalities in the United States amounted to 378, including 212 
officers; in Europe, to 285 of whom 171 were officers; and to 4 
officers and 4 enlisted men in the insular possessions. 


DEMOBILIZATION 
PERSONNEL 


Officers 

Between Nov. 11, 1918, and June 80, 1919, the commissioned 
strength of the Air Service decreased from 19,189 officers to 5,575, 
and to 1,168 by June 30, 1920. Of the latter figure, 155 held Regu- 
lar and 1,018 temporary commissions. 

During the 1920 fiscal year, the Air Service reserve officers, 
inactive, increased from 1,301 fliers and 1,138 nonfliers, to 5,046 
fliers and 2,293 nonfliers. 

Enlisted Men 

The enlisted strength fell from 178,149, Nov. 11, 1918, to 26,948, 

June 30, 1919, and to 8,428, June 30, 1920. 


Units 

At the beginning of Jan. 1919, the following units were in 
existence: 185 aero squadrons; 44 aero construction squadrons ; 
114 aero supply squadrons; 11 aero replacement squadrons; 150 
squadrons, spruce production; 86 balloon companies; 6 balloon 
group headquarters; 8 balloon wing companies; 15 construction 
companies; 4 mechanics regiments (15 companies) ; and 55 photo 
sections. In addition, there were 155 “lettered” aero squadrons 
on duty at air fields as follows: 


Barron Field --__-__ 6 Gerstner Field __--_ 8 Post Field _-------- ve 
Brooks Field -- 6 Kelly Field ____ 10 Rich Field __ 8 
Call Field _____ --- 5 Langley Field 3 Rockwell Field 8 
Carlstrom Field ___. 6 Love Field _ 4 Scott Field ___ 4 
Carruthers Field __. 5 March Field - 5 Selfridge Field 5 
Chanute Field ______ 6 Mather Field _. 5 Souther Field _--_._ 4 
Dorr Field _-. ~ 5 McCook Field 2 Taliaferro Field ____ 6 
Eberts Field __ - 6 Park Field ___ 5 Taylor Field --_--__ 4 
Ellington Field -____ 17 Payne Field -__-_-__ 4 Wilbur Wright Field 9 


Of these units the following were still overseas at this time: 
110 aero squadrons; 27 aero construction squadrons; 82 aero 
supply squadrons; 10 aero replacement squadrons; 37 balloon 
companies; 6 balloon group headquarters; 3 balloon wing com- 
panies; 5 construction companies; 15 mechanics companies; and 
23 photo sections. 

By Nov. 22, 1919, all Air Service units had been demobilized ex- 
cept the following: 22 aero squadrons; 1 aero construction 
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squadron; 1 aero replacement squadron (still in France and 
redesignated “Hq. American Aviation Detachment’) ; 32 balloon 
companies; 15 photo sections; 7 lettered flights; and a number 
of school and supply detachments. 


MATERIEL 
Salvage and Sales 

The Sales and Salvage Section, Department of Military Aero- 
nautics, was charged with disposal of surplus matériel which had 
cost some $89,550,000. 

By June 30, 1919, cash receipts for matériel actually sold ag- 
gregated $3,504,585, while matériel transferred to other War De- 
partment bureaus was valued at about $275,000. 

The Material Disposal Section, Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
was charged with disposal of surplus property, originally valued 
at $50,748,611. By June 30, 1919, cash receipts for goods actually 
sold were $1,544,377, and materials taken by contractors in set- 
tlement of claims amounted to $3,319,439. 


FISCAL YEAR 1920 

The Board of Contract Review, Department of Military Aero- 
nautics, and the Board of Review, Bureau of Aircraft Production, 
were originally established to consider claims arising out of con- 
tract terminations. The boards were succeeded by the Air Service 
Claims Board. 

From July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, the Claims Board approved 
settlement of 659 formal and 170 informal contracts, as well as 
5,694 claims of subcontractors for the growing of castor beans. 

The aggregate of claims presented was $413,151,925.94. The 
total awards, to the end of the fiscal year, were $93,367,472.29. 


LIQUIDATION OF SPRUCE PRODUCTION 
The liquidation of the affairs of the United States Spruce Pro- 
duction Corporation to June 30, 1920, netted the following: 
Sale of equipment, machinery and supplies, costing originally 


$7,986,228:08 2 = ses Se ee ee cakes $4,615,185.80 
Sale of 38,705,907 feet of commercial lumber_ = 158,618.20 
Sale of logs<2_2 2. * + 2-23-52 ee 1,195,628.33 


In addition, an offer had been received of $2,000,000 for property, representing 
59 percent of its cost; and of $400,000 for a railway, representing 32 percent 
of its original value. 


Settlement of Claims 


Fifty claims, totaling $6,955,595.85 were considered, of which 
28 were disallowed and 21 settled for $338,796.86. 
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By June 30, 1920, the greater part of the Corporation’s ac- 
counts, payable and receivable, had been settled, while cash on 
hand and in banks amounted to $13,193,448.54. 


RESERVE STOCKS 
Large quantities of aviation equipment were sent to depots for 
storage, including approximately 25,000 tons of matériel returned 
from overseas. More than 15,000 airplane engines were on hand, 
13,000 of which had been stored in the Aviation General Supply 
Depot, Little Rock, Ark., by the end of the 1920 fiscal year. 


SECTION 5 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 


ORIENTATION 


No parent organization of the Chemical Warfare Service existed 
at outbreak of war. 


FUNCTIONS 


To develop, produce, and test articles of gas offense and defense; to organize 
and train all gas troops; and to train the entire Army in gas defense. 


CHIEFS 
1918 
June 28 Maj. Gen. William L. Sibert, Director 
through 
June 20 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
GENESIS 


CIVIL AGENCIES 


The Bureau of Mines, Interior Department, organized a War 
Gas Investigations Division with its own funds during the 1917 
fiscal year. Thereafter, this Division continued in operation under 
appropriations made for the Army and Navy but allocated to the 
Bureau of Mines. Its function was to study the use of noxious 
gases in warfare. It operated through the following subdivisions : 
Chemical Research (Defense); Chemical Research (Offense) ; 
Dispersoid; Gas-Mask Research; Manufacturing Development 
(Defense) ; Manufacturing Development (Offense); Mechanical 
Research; Pathological Research; Pharmacological Research ; 
Physiological Research; Pyrotechnic Research; Therapeutic Re- 
search; and Toxicological Research. 

On May 4, 1918, at request of the Army, the Gas-Mask Research 
activities were transferred to the Surgeon General’s Office. Im 
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Sept. 1918, an Experiment Station was established at American 
University, Washington, D. C. 

This research was supplemented by that of other laboratories 
with the assistance of a large number of chemists. On June 25, 
1918, all civil research work was transferred, by Executive order, 
to the Experiment Station, American University. The personnel 
of the Station was transferred to the War Department to become 
an important component of the newly established Chemical War- 
fare Service. 

EARLY ARMY ORGANIZATIONS 


On Aug. 31, 1917, the Gas Defense Division of the Surgeon 
General’s Office was organized with the following Sections: Field 
Supply, Overseas Repair, and Training. 

At about the same time, the Ordnance Department was notified 
that it would be charged with the purchase or the manufacture 
of toxic gases and with providing the necessary facilities for the 
production of gas shells. Accordingly, a shell-filling and chemical 
plant was established at Aberdeen Proving Ground, later known 
as Edgewood Arsenal (see p. 727). 

On Sept. 3, 1917, a Gas Service, A. E. F., was organized. It was 
provided that the Corps of Engineers would furnish the personnel 
needed for offensive gas work and the Medical Corps for defensive 
gas activities. Matériel was to be procured through the Engineer 
Corps and the Ordnance and Medical Departments. 

On Oct. 15, 1917, an Engineer gas and flame regiment was au- 
thorized to be mobilized at the American University. During the 
following month, the Gas Defense Division of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office was directed to establish and operate a plant for the 
manufacture of gas masks. 


GAS SERVICE OF THE ARMY 


On Oct. 16, 1917, instructions were issued for the appointment 
of an officer of Engineers, not above the rank of colonel, as Di- 
rector of Gas Service. The Director was to report to the Chief 
of Staff to coordinate the various bureaus and laboratories em- 
ployed in connection with the Gas Service of the Army. On Nov. 
1, 1917, a Chemical Service Section, National Army, was created 
with a personnel of 47 officers and 95 enlisted men. 

On Feb. 27, 1918, training in gas-defense methods, until then 
under the Medical Department, was assigned to the Chief of 
Engineers. eal 

The post of Director of Gas Service was held successively by 
Col. Charles L. Potter; Mr. Arthur Hudson Marks; Lieut. Col. W. 
H. Walker (acting); Lieut. Col. M. T. Bogart (acting); and 
Maj. Gen. William L. Sibert. 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
1918 

On June 28, the Chemical Warfare Service was established for 
the duration of the war and 6 months thereafter. It combined all 
the activities theretofore included in gas offense and defense under 
one bureau of the War Department. As constituted, the new Serv- 
ice was charged with the work of research, development, proving, 
and manufacture of poison gases, gas defense appliances, and the 
filling of gas ‘shell; also with organizing and training all gas . 
troops, the training of the entire Army in methods of gas defense, 
and cooperation with the Artillery in the tactical use of chemical 
shell. 

Accordingly, the Experiment Station at the American Univer- 
sity, the Service Section of the National Army, the part of the 
Ordnance Department engaged in the manufacture of gases, and 
the portion of the Medical Department responsible for the produc- 
tion of gas defense apliances were consolidated. On July 13, the 
Gas-Defense Training Section of the Medical Corps and the gas 
and flame troops of the Engineer Corps were transferred to the 
Chemical Warfare Service. 


THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The Chemical Warfare Service did not acquire its status as a 
separate bureau of the War Department until some time after 
July 1. The central organization of the Service was represented by 
the Administrative Bureau in Washington. This office, operating 
under the immediate charge of the Director of the Service, super- 
vised and controlled the six Divisions in the field: Overseas, Re- 
search, Development, Proving, Gas Defense Production, and Gas 
Offense Production. 

The original Administrative Bureau functioned through the 
following Branches: Records, Personnel, Finance, Auditing, 
Transportation, Property Inspection, New Projects, Training, 
and Information. However, the expansion of various field organ- 
ization activities soon necessitated corresponding increases in the 
supervisory functions of the Bureau. This was brought about by 
a reorganization in which the Bureau was renamed Division and 
the latter assumed control of the administration, coordination, 
and supervision of all Chemical Warfare Service activities. At the 
Armistice, the Administrative Division exercised control through 
these Sections: Office Administration, Personnel, Training, Re- 
quirements and Progress, Procurement, Transportation, Rela- 
tions, Medical, Ordnance, Finance, Contracts and Patents, and 
Confidential Information. Their functions were as follows: 
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Office Administrative Section 
To have charge of files and clerical personnel, receipt and distribution of 


mails, collection and transmission of papers between various sections of the 
office, and office disbursements. 


Personnel Section 


To have charge of all matters pertaining to procurement and assignment 
of commissioned, enlisted, and civilian personnel; to cooperate with the Rela- 
tions Section in the allotment of chemists to industries, universities, and 
Government departments. 

Training Section 

To administer the Training Division, the organization of gas troops for 
oversea service, and the establishment of a Chemical Warfare Service train- 
ing camp. 

Requirements and Progress Section 

To handle all matters relating to the requirements of the Army pertaining 
to Chemical Warfare Service matériel and its storage; to report on con- 
sumption and wastage. 

Procurement Section 


To have charge of procurement and transportation of matériel. 


Transportation Section 


To exercise general supervision over the transportation of personnel and 
matériel, with responsibility for expediting shipments. 


Relations Section 


To have charge of relations with universities, with industries, with the 
office of the Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic, and with the War 
Industries Board, including its committee. 


Medical Section 


To have charge of the research work in the medical field pertaining to 
protective devices, to war gases, and to other toxic substances, including 
prophylactic and curative measures in connection with experimentation, pro- 
duction, and handling; to inspect gas plants with the object of assuring the 
safety of employees. 

Ordnance Section 


To maintain liaison with the Ordnance Department in connection with 
problems arising in the design, development, and production of all Chemical 
Warfare Service appliances and matériel. 


Finance Section 
To have charge of estimates, appropriations and allotments, and of the 
administrative audit of all disbursing accounts and of property. 


Contracts and Patents Section 


To handle all matters pertaining to contracts and patents; to negotiate, 
adjust, settle, and advise on contractual matters; and to give legal advice 
on questions involving procurements, sales, finance, and general adminis- 
tration. 
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Confidential Information Section 


To classify, index and file all technical reports and confidential information 
concerning the Service. 


Salvage and Sales Section 
(Organized after the Armistice) 

To have charge of matters connected with the sale of all matériel, build- 

ings, and land no longer required for future use. 
1919 

On July 11, legislative authority was granted for the continua- 
tion of the Chemical Warfare Service until June 80, 1920. On 
Nov. 28, the peacetime activities of the Service were defined as 
follows: Maintenance of a competent body of chemical-warfare 
specialists with facilities for continuous research and experimen- 
tation; maintenance of records; means for close affiliation with 
civilian agencies for chemical research and with chemical indus- 
tries capable of being promptly converted for the production of 
wartime matériel; maintenance of such existing Government 
plants as may be decided necessary; continuous training of the 
Army in chemical warfare; maintenance of supply of chemical- 
warfare matériel sufficient to meet initial requirements for war. 

1920 

On June 4, the Chemical Warfare Service was established as an 
organic part of the Army. 

The organization of the Chemical Warfare Service as of Nov. 
11, 1918, in Washington and in the field, is shown on chart 25. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 
Operation Divisions 
The original six divisions were— 
+ OVERSEAS (EUROPEAN) DIVISION 

Created Sept. 3, 1917, as the Gas Service, A. E. F.; enlarged 
and designated the Overseas or European Division with the es- 
tablishment of the Chemical Warfare Service June 28, 1918. It 
operated through Offensive, Defensive, Technical, Intelligence, 
and Production and Supply Divisions, and several auxiliary ad- 
ministrative offices. 
Functions 


To carry out all phases of gas-warfare activities in connection with the 
A. E. F. in France. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 
Established June 25, 1918, when research work on war gases, 
the Experiment Station at the American University in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the personnel of the Station were transferred to 
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DIRECTOR OF 
CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
(Maj. Gen. W. L. Sibert) 


Cuart No. 25—ORGANIZATION OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 
SERVICE, WASHINGTON OFFICE AND FIELD FORCE 


the Chemical Warfare Service. The Division directed activities at 
the Experiment Station, the Bureau of Standards, and the Geo- 
physical Laboratory, Washington, D. C.; at Ohio State University ; 
at Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md.; at the National 
Carbon Company, Cleveland, Ohio; and at the Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y. 

Functions 


To conduct investigations relating to gas masks, protective clothing, and 
ointments; methods of decontaminating trenches and dugouts; toxic chemical 
substances; smoke screens; signal lights, and hand grenades. 


DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 

Formed at Cleveland, Ohio, July 13, 1918, the Division directed 
activities at National Carbon Company and Nela Park plants, 
Cleveland, Ohio; at Erie Street Gas Works, Toledo, Ohio; at As- 
toria Light, Heat and Power Company, Astoria, Long Island; 
at Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich.; at United States Automatic 
Company, Amherst, Ohio; at Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N. Y.; and at National Lamp Works of the General Electric Com- 
pany, ‘Cleveland, Ohio. 

The Division operated through these Sections: Defense, Offense, 
Midland, Willoughby (Ohio), and Special Investigation. 
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Functions 


To receive the results of the various experiments made by the Research 
Division and to develop the principles learned in the research stage into 
manufacturing processes. 


PROVING DIVISION 
The Division conducted its work at Lakehurst Proving Ground, 
Lakehurst, N. J. The testing field’s facilities consisted of an 
artillery range, laboratories, meteorological station, and gas-test- 
ing equipment. 
Functions 


To make field tests of all gas-defense or gas-offense matériel manufactured 
under the control of the Development Division. 


GAS-DEFENSE PRODUCTION DIVISION 

Established June 28, 1918, to take over the work of the Gas- 
Defense Division of the Surgeon General’s Office. The Division 
operated the gas-defense plant at Long Island City founded under 
the supervision of the Surgeon General in Nov. 1917; a carbon 
plant at Astoria, L. I.; a large gas-mask assembly plant at Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; and correlated activities of more than 600 factories 
from Boston, Mass., to San Francisco, Cal., incidental to supplying 
products needed in the manufacture of gas-defense equipment. 
Other products included protective clothing, protective ointments, 
dugout blankets, and purifying apparatus. 


Functions 
To produce gas masks and other defensive appliances. 


GAS-OFFENSE PRODUCTION DIVISION 
Originated in 1917 under the Chief of Ordnance and trans- 
formed into a separate organization known as Edgewood Arsenal, 
May 4, 1918. Transferred to the Chemical Warfare Service July 
138, 1918. The Division operated the plants on the Edgewood Ar- 
senal reservation and controlled the following projects: 


Location of plants Project 


Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Midland, Mich. 
Charleston, W. 
Bound Brook, N. 
Buffalo, N. 
8tamford, Conn 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y- 
Kingsport, Tenn... 
Croyland, Pa_.... 


Manufacture of phosgene.! 


Manufacture of sulphur chloride. 
Manufacture of phosgene. 
Manufacture of mustard gas. 
Manufacture of chforpicrin.? 
.-| Manufacture of mustard gas. 

.| Manufacture of brombenayleyanide? 
Manufacture of diphenylchloraraine.? 


Sinking a series of brine wells to secure bromine! 


1Privately operated. 
20perated by Edgewood Arsenal. 
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To produce and test articles of gas offense. 
Subsequent to the constitution of these divisions, two more 
were organized as part of the Chemical Warfare Service— 


MEDICAL DIVISION 

Established to perform functions transferred from the Sur- 
geor? General’s Office June 28, 1918. The Division operated 
through the following Sections: Chronic Research, Madison, Wis. ; 
Lung Edema, Physiology, Pathology, Yale, New Haven, Conn.; 
Pharmacological Research, American University, Washington, 
D. C.; Pathology, American University, Washington, D. C.; Physi- 
ology, Gas Mask and Respiratory, Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio. A Clinical Research Section was in process of organization 
by Nov. 11, 1918, providing for experimental clinical use of gas 
cases at factories and plants in the United States. 

Laboratories were established at Princeton, Chicago Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods Hole, and 
Ann Arbor. 


Functions 


To specialize in the treatment of gas injuries; to instruct officers in these 
methods; to establish a protective service in gas factories consisting of medi- 
cal, mechanical, and disciplinary features; and to develop and improve gas- 
defense articles. 


TRAINING DIVISION 

Originated in 1917 under the Surgeon General; transferred to 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers early in 1918. The Division 
became a part of the Chemical Warfare Service shortly after its 
organization and operated the following training facilities suc- 
cessively : 

Gas-Defense School, conducted in connection with the School of 
Musketry at Fort Sill, Okla., during the summer and fall of 1917. 

Army Gas School, conducted at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va., 
under the supervision of the Chief of Engineers (see p. 738). 

The Training Camp for Chemical Warfare officers and the 
Army Gas School for division gas officers at Camp Kendrick, 
Lakehurst, N. J. (see p. 740). 


Functions 


To select and train all chemical warfare personnel for field duty with 
troops. To organize gas troops and supervise all gas training of troops in 


the United States. 
PERSONNEL 
OFFICERS 


During 1917, the commissioned personnel authorized for the 
Gas Service was 233. 
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The Chemical Warfare Service obtained authorization for 
2,361 officers, July 13 and for 4,066, Oct. 30, 1918. The number of 
officers actually in the Service at about these dates was— 


Aug. 1, 1018 | Oct. 31, 1018 
32 oo 
63 @ 318 
89 ms 
6 mu 
9 a7 
eases 19 u 
172 965 
150 320 
Janeeennnnnnn nnn nanan nnn nnn nn en nn nn nnn nn en ene ne re eeece nese renee! 640 329 


On Nov. 11, 1918, the number of officers on duty was 1,680, of 
whom 680 were serving overseas. By June 30, 1919, the commis- 
sioned strength had been reduced to 828. 


ENLISTED MEN 
The authorized strength in 1917 was 1,294. This was increased 
July 18, 1918, to 20,343 and Oct. 30, 1918, to 44,615. The actual 
strength by divisions was as follows: 


Division Avg. 1, 1918 | Oct. 31, 1018 


On Nov. 11, 1918, 18,838 enlisted men were in the Service and 
2,800 of them were overseas. By June 30, 1919, all but 261 had 
been demobilized. 

CHEMISTS 

Under the direction of the Personnel Section, Administration 
Division, a census was taken of the chemists, both military and 
civilian. Some 16,000 Americans responded. The Section also con- 
trolled chemists entering the Army. These men were transferred 
to military or civilian chemical work according to their qualifica- 
tions. Prior to Nov. 1, 1918, a total of 3,814 chemists, who had 
been reported to the Chemical Warfare Service as such, were dis- 
posed of as follows: 
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Proved (on investigation) not to be chemista________--_-----------__ 641 
Ordered to remain with organization for chemical duty__-_----_---__ 818 
Unavailable for transfer from organizations for military reasons, etc. 480 
Furloughed to essential industries_________--__---__-. - 107 
Furloughed to universities as teachers_—_______--__ - 68 
Transfer requested to Chemical Warfare Service___ -- 1,726 
Transfer requested to Ordnance Department__-_-_-___ - 888 
Transfer requested to Medical Department-___. =" (24 
Transfer requested to Quartermaster Corps_-. = 6 
Transfer requested to Air Service_________. -~ 12 
Held for investigation of qualifications___.....__--_----------------- 164 


UNITS 

The 80th Engineers (gas and flame) was authorized Oct. 15, 
1917. The regiment was mobilized at Fort Myer, Va., its first 
detachment sailing for France Dec. 28, 1917. Its last contingent 
left for the A. E. F. June 80, 1918. On Apr. 12, 1918, the 478d En- 
gineers (gas training service) was organized at Washington, 
D. C. and various camps. These two units were transferred to the 
Chemical Warfare Service in July and Sept. 1918, respectively. 
The 30th Engineers became the 1st Gas Regiment July 18, 1918. 

The strength of a gas regiment was fixed at 201 officers and 
4,791 enlisted men, organized into 6 battalions of 8 companies 
each. A battalion had a strength of 32 officers and 792 enlisted 
men. Three gas regiments were authorized. However, on Nov. 11, 
only 2 battalions, mobilized at Camp Sherman, Ohio, were ready 
for oversea service. These units were required to complete the 
organization of the 1st Gas Regiment, of which only 7 companies 
had actually seen combat service. 


ACTIVITIES 
SUPPLY 


GAS-DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
The following data show cumulative production and oversea 
shipments of gas-defense articles: 
Production Shipped Overseas 


Ttems Joly 1, 1918] Nov. 11, Total 
1918 July 1, 1918 |Nov. 11, 1918 


1,719,424 | 8,276,515 | 5,692,499 | 1,196,787 3,938,808 
507,663 8,144,485 3,189,357 484,236 1,808,076 
154,004 366,520 377,881 101,250 351,270 

1,484 3,677 3,677 1,867 
- + --| 2,885,776 | 2,855,776 |... 2,855,776 


1,136 1,246 915 
95,000 95,000 
500 2,460 |... 
1,773 1,773 |... ene 
159,127 191,338 |... 36,221 
33,202 45,906 |... 19,620 
29,977 
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The total production of respirators embraced 5,131,999 masks 
of mouthpiece type, 533,609 of the Tissot type, and 26,891 of 
other patterns, manufactured at an approximate cost of $7.00 
per unit. Of these, 667,263 were graded as training-camp masks, 
391,414 being used for training purposes in the United States. 

Postarmistice shipments included 271,778 respirators for the 
A. E. F. and 74,976 for troops in Siberia. Of the gas masks shipped 
to France some 1,430,000 were found defective. This necessitated 
the establishment of a plant at Chateauroux in which approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 units were modified. 

The canister of the American gas mask contained a special car- 
bon (charcoal), derived from coconut shells, nut shells, and fruit 
pits. Coconut shells were procured from the Philippines, the East 
Indies, and Central America. Large quantities of nut shells and 
fruit pits were obtained as a result of a Nation-wide publicity 
campaign. 

GAS-OFFENSE PRODUCTION 


Output of Toxic Agents 


(Short tons) 
Brom- | White | Tin | Titanium 
1918 Liquid |Gaseous| Chlor- | Phoe- | Mustard] bensyl-| phos- | tetra- | tetra 
chlorine '{eblorine*| picrin | gene | oil | cyanide | phorus | chloride | chloride 


Total wicca secs 2,723 | 1,104] 2,776) 1,616} 711 5| 1,006 695 181 
Amount shipped overseas... 1,488 |........ 1,903 | 420 190 |.......- 71 108 }..----... 
Total monthly producing ca- 

pacity, Nov. 1, 1918....... 895 | 1,500] 1,500) 1,050} 900 90 100 1 30 
Estimated capacity, Jan. 1, 
CC Renee eee 1,100 | 2,250] 1,500} 1,650 | 4,000 90 100 91 30 


’ Procured from commercial agencies. 
3 Manufactured at Edgewood. 
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Chlorine, chlorpicrin, and phosgene were lethal agents; mustard 
gas, in sufficient amounts, was also fatal. The latter took effect 
by burning the lungs, eyes, and skin; and if contaminated food 
was eaten it even attacked the intestines. 

Bromine gases such as brombenzylcyanide were not lethal, but 
irritated the eye membranes. The Midland, Mich., plant, from its 
17 brine wells, supplied sufficient bromine to meet the needs of 
all tear-gas production. 

After Jan. 20, 1918, Edgewood Arsenal had more toxic and 
smoke materials available than could be used in shell filling or 
delivery to the Allies. 

Filling of Projectiles 

Production and oversea shipments were as follows: 


Livens | Incendiary drop 
Grenades ums bombs 
White | 7. 
Tin tetra- 

hoe. | Thon | Pbosene | Mark 1 | Mark 1 
FCs eae eae Eee 
86,763 | 1,738 350 | 
si421| 127.319] 6,358 |.......... 1,998 
nio,28 | 147,669 | 12,026 184 100 
98.48 | 30,386 | 5,570 8 6 
440,153 | 363,776 | 25,680 uz} 3,104 


Total 
Total number shipped 


overseas...-.-.- 300,000 |......---. 150,000 | 224,984 175,080 18,600 


Projectiles to be filled were supplied by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. Up to Nov. 1, 1918, 91,908 empty 4.7-in. shell, 368,852 empty 
155-mm. shell, 80,300 empty 8-in. shell, and 1,541 Stokes mortar 
bombs had been received. However, these empties could not be 
filled because of the lack of loaded boosters. 

Actual filling of shells was far below monthly capacities which, 
at date of Armistice, were as follows: 


Rounds Rounds 

_- 2,400,000 Gas grenades _____---___- 750,000 

450,000 Smoke grenades ___ 480,000 

540,000 Livens drums ___--------_ 30,000 
180,000 
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Safety Measures in Factories 
Despite the institution of safety measures at the various plants 
for the protection of labor, the number of injuries brought on by 
toxic agents was considerable. The following table shows the cases 
of this kind at Edgewood Arsenal: 


1918 


Toxic agent November 


RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

Demustardization methods were worked out, and front-line 
equipment was developed and provided. 

At end of hostilities, nearly every research problem of im- 
portance had been mastered and solutions published in a series 
of 51 monographs. All known gas-warfare substances had been 
put into use successfully. In addition, several new agents were 
discovered which were not used. However, the results of this re- 
search work were preserved. 


TRAINING 

Early in the war, the Medical Department conducted a gas- 
defense course at Fort Sill. The first students were medical offi- 
cers who were prepared for assignment to the various camps and 
divisions in the United States as gas officers. A later class was 
composed of 45 chemists, commissioned in the Sanitary Corps and 
assigned to the Field Training Section, Gas Defense Service. Soon 
thereafter it was decided that gas officers should belong to the 
Line. The personnel of the Field Training Section was therefore 
transferred to the Corps of Engineers. 

From Apr. 1918, division gas officers were selected from the 
Engineers. Graduates of the Engineer Officers’ Training Camp 
received instruction at the Army Gas School, Camp A. A. Hum- 
phreys, Va., to supply the necessary gas officers. Training was 
hampered by an imperative call from the A. E. F. which deprived 
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the school of 18 instructors. On July 1, 1918, in anticipation of the 
transfer of all gas activities to the Chemical Warfare Service, 
the personnel undergoing gas training was assigned to the 478d 
Engineers (gas training service). 

Late in Oct. 1918, all students were sent from Camp A. A. 
Humphreys to Camp Kendrick, when the Army Gas School opened 
at that place. However, through courtesy of the Corps of Engi- 
neers, all Chemical Warfare Service officers, newly commissioned 
from civil life, continued to attend the Engineer Officers’ Training 
School for initial military training. 

At date of Armistice, 90 infantry and artillery officers and 166 
officers of the Chemical Warfare Service were taking the course 
at the Army Gas School; 58 enlisted men were attending the Offi- 
cers’ Training School (Training Camp) at Camp Kendrick; 49 
gas officers of the Chemical Warfare Service were on duty in 
various camps in the United States, and 20 were en route for 
oversea service. 

At about this time, Camp Kendrick was being enlarged for the 
reception of gas troops which had been authorized but not yet 
organized. Two fully organized battalions of the 1st Gas Regiment 
were stationed at Camp Sherman, Ohio, ready to leave for over- 
seas, 

DEMOBILIZATION 
PERSONNEL 

On Oct. 14, 1919, the strength of the Chemical Warfare Service 
was fixed at 124 officers and 1,348 enlisted men or at about 7 
percent of the Armistice strength. 


MATERIEL AND PROPERTY 
During the demobilization period, the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice was concerned with salvage and sale of matériel, settlement of 
contracts, and placing the plants at Edgewood Arsenal and at 
Lakehurst Proving Ground on a peacetime basis. 


Salvage and Sales 

This activity was conducted under the control of the Salvage 

and Sales Section, Administrative Division. During the 1920 fiscal 

year, matériel and plants, representing an expenditure of $7,472,- 
801 were sold, or transferred on interbureau requisitions. 

The more important items of matériel sold included— 


Items Pounds Items Pounds 


Sulphurie acid 356,000 
Carbon bisulphide. 100,000 
Crude turpentine... 18,000 
Grain alcohol... -- 30,000 


Gas masks, obaclete 


Nitrie acid. 
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For the most part, matériel and plants were disposed of at pub- 
lic auction. Prices received ranged from 200 percent of cost to 
7.5 percent, and averaged 27 percent. The plants affected were 
the properties at Stamford, Conn.; Bound Brook, N. J.; Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Kings- 
port, Tenn.; and Belle, W. Va. 


Settlement of Contracts 


These settlements were made by the Contract and Patent Sec- 
tion, Administrative Division. The accomplishment included— 


Formal Contracts 


Number of contracts settled__-._---_--_--------------------------- 1,214 
Total amount in dollars of original contracts __. ~ $10,444,035.02 
Total amount of uncompleted portion_____ - 6,464,464.77 
Total amount paid in adjustment____ 287,354.14 
Total net savings to the Government.______-___-_--__-___--- 6,177,110.638 
Informal Contracts 

Number of claims or informal contracts settled___.___._--------------- 57 
Total amount in dollars of original claim_____ ~ $ 9,050,609.78 
Total amount of the uncompleted portion 7,069,142.58 
Total amount paid in adjustment_____ st 875,526.71 
Total net saving to the Government..__-_-__---------------- 6,193,615.87 


Patents 

The policy governing, patents was as follows: A patentable 
process worked out by the Chemical Warfare Service, which it 
was not necessary to keep secret, was usually patented in the 
name of the individual or individuals who had carried out the 
work, so that they might benefit from all uses of the discovery by 
parties other than the United States Government. 

Prior to 1920, 13 patents had been obtained for inventors, and 
50 applications were pending in the Patent Office for inventors 
formerly connected with the Chemical Warfare Service. In addi- 
tion, the United States had purchased patent rights outright from 
other inventors. 

Reserve Stocks 

War stocks accumulated and stored at Edzewood Arsenal dur- 

ing the demobilization period embraced the following: 


: WAR GASES 

Phosgene, 400 tons; chlorpicrin, 406 tons; mustard gas, 200 
tons; brombenzyleyanide, 41% tons; and NC (chlorpicrin and 
stannic chloride), 325 tons; also 760 tons of smoke-producing 
matériel. 
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OFFENSE EQUIPMENT 

Some 51,400 Livens projectors; 88 Stokes mortars with all 
necessary and incidental equipment; approximately 2,000,000 
empty shell of various caliber for gas and smoke; over 700,000 
filled hand grenades; miscellaneous empty containers ready for 
filling. 

DEFENSE RESERVE 

About 2,348,000 respirators; 1,000 tons of prepared charcoal 
for use in canisters; a number of protective suits; quantities of 
protective ointment; alarm devices; and various other items. 


SECTION 6 
CHIEF OF COAST ARTILLERY 


ORIENTATION 


A Chief of Artillery was provided for by statute in 1901. At 
that time, the Artillery Corps consisted of two branches—the 
Coast Artillery and the Field Artillery. 

By legislation enacted in 1907, the Chief of Artillery ceased 
to exercise supervision over the Field Artillery and began to 
function as the Chief of Coast ArtiHery only. A further provision 
of the 1907 law made the Chief of Coast Artillery an additional 
member of the General Staff Corps. 


FUNCTIONS 


At Outbreak of War 


To keep the Chief of Staff advised and informed as to the efficiency of the 
Personnel and matériel of the Coast Artillery, and make such recommenda- 
tions in reference thereto as will promote efficiency; to advise the chiefs of 
War Department bureaus of all matters relating to coast artillery matériel 
or personnel which the experience and observation of the Coast Artillery 
show to be of practical importance; to submit recommendations as to the 
instruction of coast artillery officers and men; to issue directly to coast 
artillery officers bulletins and circulars of information on current coast artil- 
lery matters of a purely technical character which do not involve matters 
of command, discipline, or administration; to submit recommendations as to 
examinations for appointment and transfer of officers to the coast artillery 
arm and for promotion therein, and as to their assignment to special duty 
and to coast artillery organizations and stations. 

Besides being charged with these duties, the Chief of Coast Artillery was 
a member of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification. 


As Defined Aug. 26, 1918 


To keep the Chief of Staff advised and informed with respect to the business 
under his charge, including the efficiency of the personnel and matériel of 
the coast artillery service; to be responsible that adequate measures are 
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taken to prepare for oversea service the coast artillery organizations called 
for by the military program and to make recommendations to the Chief of 
Staff regarding matters affecting the Coast Artillery; to exercise, in accord- 
ance with the general policies prescribed by the Chief of Staff, direct super- 
vision over the training of all coast artillery units; to correspond directly 
with training-camp commanders; and to consult and correspond directly with 
bureau chiefs and heads of departments. 


CHIEFS 


Apr. 6 Maj. Gen. Erasmus M. Weaver 
Dec. 20 Brig. Gen. John D. Barrette (acting) 


May 19 Col. William A. Hase (acting) 
Jane 20 Maj. Gen. Frank W. Coe 


Mar. 11 Brig. Gen. George A. Nugent (acting) 
Apr. 7 Maj. Gen. Frank W. Coe 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


WASHINGTON OFFICE ORGANIZATION 

The Office of the Chief of Coast Artillery was organized to deal 
with all matters pertaining to coast artillery personnel, matériel, 
organization, and training. 

In his control over the training of units for oversea service, 
the Chief of Coast Artillery was authorized to communicate 
directly with district commanders and to supervise their actions 
in all that related to such units. 


COAST ARTILLERY ORGANIZATION AND ESTABLISHMENTS 
Coast Artillery Districts 

Coast fortifications were grouped for inspection and general 
supervision into administrative units designated as coast artillery 
districts. The commanding officer of a coast artillery district bore 
the same relation to the department commander as a brigade 
commander of mobile troops stationed within the department. 
All questions involving administration in the expenditure of 
funds, all matters pertaining to barracks and quarters, provision 
and issuance of supplies, and all questions of discipline involving 
commissioned officers were handled by department commanders. 

On May 1, 1917, the coast artillery troops serving within the 
continental limits of the United States were organized into coast 
artillery districts as follows: 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 
Formed part of the Northeastern Department and included 
the coast defenses of Portland, Portsmouth, Boston, New Bedford, 
and Narragansett Bay, with headquarters at Boston, Mass. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 
Formed part of the Eastern Department and included the coast 
defenses of Long Island Sound, Eastern New York, Southern 
New York, Sandy Hook, The Delaware, Baltimore, The Potomac, 
and Chesapeake Bay, with headquarters at Fort Totten, N. Y. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 
Formed part of the Southeastern Department and included the 
coast defenses of The Cape Fear, Charleston, Savannah, Tampa, 
Key West, Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, and Galveston, with 
headquarters at Charleston, S. C. 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 
Formed part of the Western Department and included the coast 
defenses of Puget Sound and The Columbia, with headquarters at 
Seattle, Wash. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 
Formed part of the Western Department and included the 
coast defenses of San Diego, Los Angeles, and San Francisco, 
with headquarters at Fort Miley, Cal. 
Outside the continental limits of the United States there were 
the following organizations: 


CANAL ZONE COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 

Formed part of the Panama Canal Department and included 
the coast defenses of Cristobal and Balboa, with headquarters at 
Ancon, C. Z. 

INDEPENDENT COAST DEFENSES 

Coast defenses of Oahu with headquarters at Ft. Kamehameha 
formed part of the Hawaiian Department. 

Coast defenses of Manila and Subic Bays, with headquarters 
at Ft. Mills, formed part of the Philippine Department. 


Training Facilities 

Civilian training camps were established in 1917 at Fort Mon- 
roe, Va., and Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. During the same year, 
training courses for enlisted specialists were opened at Fort 
Monroe; Fort Winfield Scott; Fort Grant, Canal Zone; Fort Kame- 
hameha, Hawaii; and Fort Mills, P. I. 

The Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, Va., was inaugurated 
Sept. 8, 1918, to include all courses of instruction for officers and 
enlisted men at that station, other than the garrison and post 
schools. The Coast Artillery Training Center, organized at this 
time with headquarters at Fort Monroe, Va., consisted of three 
parts, viz: the Coast Artillery Concentration and Training Camp 
at Camp Eustis, Va.; the Coast Defenses of Chesapeake Bay; and 
the Coast Artillery School. 
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PERSONNEL 
At outbreak of war, the Coast Artillery had 881 officers and an 
authorized strength of 21,423 enlisted men. On May 14, 1917, the 
enlisted strength was fixed at 30,009 men, which represented the 
maximum number under the National Defense Act of 1916. 
On Oct. 15, 1917, the assignment of enlisted personnel to coast- 
defense commands, mine planters, and cable ships was as follows: 


Coast defenses Number Conat defenses Number 
North Atlantic C. A. District: Brought forward 18,546 
Boston. 1,617 Pensacola.....--..---- = 840 
540 
398 
396 
432 
326 
2,187 
1,725 
432 
Canal Zone C. A. District: 

Cristobal and Balboa._.....-.-.----- 2,268 

540 || Hawaiian Department: 
326 Oab : 1,512 

219 

540 || Philippine Department: 

432 Manila and Subic Bays_............. 2,262 
15,546 || Vessels: 

8 mine planters and 1 cable ship....... 135 
Total Hisar 3 tee eatal tet 28,527 


To supply experienced senior officers for newly organized 
heavy regiments of the Field Artillery, 50 coast artillery officers 
were detailed to that arm in 1917 for the duration of the war. 

Following federalization of National Guard units in Aug. 1917, 
there were absorbed into the Coast Artillery 17 headquarters 
units, 12 bands, and 186 National Guard companies, some 21,000 
men in all. 

On Nov. 2, 1917, authority was granted to increase the enlisted 
strength by 14,500 for oversea replacements. Thereafter, minor 
additions in personnel were made to furnish men for antiaircraft 
batteries and other purposes. On Sept. 7, 1918, the strength of 
coast defense units at home was set at 2,857 officers and 69,977 
enlisted men. 
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In general, oversea units were recruited from coast-defense 
personnel obtained by voluntary enlistment and from the draft. 
A total of 47,386 inducted men were sent to coast artillery posts. 

On Nov. 11, 1918, the total strength of the Coast Artillery Corps 
was 147,274 of which 1,736 officers and 68,648 men were assigned 
to coast-defense duty, and 3,518 officers and 3,372 men were in 
the A. E. F. or in units organized for oversea service. 


ACTIVITIES 


THE COAST ARTILLERY PROJECT 

As the German fleet was held closely to its fortified base by 
Allied sea power, it was assumed that American coast cities would 
not be subjected to attack by enemy capital ships. The only attacks 
to be anticipated might be made by submarines or raiders mount- 
ing guns of small caliber. It was, therefore, considered practicable 
to utilize coast artillery personnel assigned to major-caliber guns 
for service overseas. Likewise, without incurring undue risk, it 
was regarded as feasible to dismount a number of major and 
intermediate-caliber guns, actually emplaced in coast fortifica- 
tions, and to mount them on railway or heavy-truck carriages for 
use overseas in the field. 

The project also called for maintenance of war-strength garri- 
sons at coast-defense posts within the United States to man the 
coast armament and to train replacements for oversea coast 
artillery units. It was not planned to require coast artillery gar- 
risons in the Canal Zone, Hawaiian Islands, and the Philippines 
to furnish oversea drafts. 


ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING 

The organization and training of all mobile heavy artillery for 
oversea service was assigned to the Coast Artillery. This category 
included all howitzers and mortars above 6-in. caliber; all 5-in. 
guns and upward, organized as army artillery; and all trench 
mortar and antiaircraft units assigned as corps or army troops. 

In the fall of 1917, the immediate task confronting the Chief 
of Coast Artillery was to procure, organize, and train the neces- 
sary personnel to carry out the following projects: (1) to main- 
tain the instruction and training of a complete manning body 
for the home coast defenses; (2) to train, insofar as practicable, 
personnel for oversea replacements. 

During the training year ending June 30, 1918, the coast de- 
fenses were utilized for purposes of organization and preliminary 
instruction of oversea units. By Oct. 1918, the following units 
had been constituted for oversea service: 
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48 Heavy artillery regiments 20 Separate antiaircraft batteries 
18 Brigade headquarters 9 Antiaircraft battalions 

7 Trench mortar battalions 1 Division ammunition train 

1 Trench mortar battery 11 Ammunition trains 


2 Artillery parks 


Organization and distribution of units, drawn from the Coast 
Artillery Corps, U. S. Army, Coast Artillery National Guard, and 
Coast Artillery National Army quotas, were as follows: 


Units Serving Overseas 
(Nov. 11, 1918) 


84 Heavy artillery regiments 1 Army artillery headquarters and 
11 Brigade headquarters headquarters battery 

7 Trench mortar battalions 20 Separate antiaircraft batteries 

2 Trench mortar batteries 7 Antiaircraft battalions 

1 Artillery park 5 Ammunition trains 


Units Remaining in U. S. 
MOBILE ORGANIZATIONS 
(Nov. 11, 1918) 


23 Heavy artillery regiments 1 Artillery park 
5 Brigade headquarters 15 Antiaircraft artillery sectors 
2 Trench mortar battalions 7 Ammunition trains 


COAST DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS 
(Jan. 11, 1919) 


Coast defenses Station Corapanies 


---| Teh 
-| Ist-6th, Sth-11th 

Ist, 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th 

4th, 7th n 

| 6th, 8th, 13th, 18th 

-| 94, 14th 

-| Ist, bth 

3d 

-| Oth-12th 

=| tate 

-| Ist-th 

| tet, 3d-7th, 9th, 11th 

-| 24, 10th 


-| Ist-5th 

~| Ist, 2d, 6th, 8th 
-| 3d 

| 5th, 11th 

-| 4th 

-| Ist-9th 

-| Ist-3d 

=| Ist, 2d 


Eastern New York. 
Galveston. - 
Key West... 
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Cormpanies 


Fort MacArthur (Hq.) 
Fort Mills (Hq.). 


Ist—7th, 14th 
15th 

Sth-13th 

2d, 8d, 7th, 8th 


-| lett, Sth, 10th, 11th, 14th-17th, 


‘19th-21s¢ 


4th, 6th-8th 

9th, 10th 

1ith-14th 

4d, 34, 5th, 17th, 20th 
Ast, 4th 

Ist-Stb, 17th 

13th 

9th 

10th-12th, 14th-16th 
6th-8th 

Ist—4th 

2d-6th, 8th 

Ist 

Ist-Sth, 17th 
Oth-12th, 18th 
18th-15th 

16th 

Ist-3d 

Ist-7th 

Ist-6th, 8th, 48d, 44th, 46th-48th, 


18th-20th, 49th 
Ist 

Ist-3d 

3d, 9th-14th, 16th, 30th 
2st 

2d, 5th-8th 
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Coast defense posts were utilized for the preliminary instruc- 
tion of recruits and for purposes of organization of regiments 
and other contingents for oversea service. 

Final training of these units was given at Camp Eustis, Va. 
Facilities were provided here for firing on stationary land tar- 
gets, under battle conditions, and for aerial observation from 
captive balloons. 

Training of Officers 

The officers of the Coast Artillery Militia were brought into 
the service of the United States by the draft of Aug. 5, 1917. At 
about the same time, additional appointments were made from 
coast artillery non-commissioned officers. 

Civilian training camps for instruction of Reserve Corps offi- 
cers, held in 1917, provided a grounding in the principles of 
gunnery which enabled many newly-commissioned officers of first- 
rate ability to become competent artillerists after a further course 
of instruction overseas. 

After candidates from the second series of camps were gradu- 
ated, a new policy was adopted according to which officer appoint- 
ments were reserved for enlisted men. Candidates were selected 
by boards in each coast defense command and sent to the training 
camp conducted at Fort Monroe, Va., in Jan. 1918. Officers with 
experience abroad were used as instructors at this camp. 


Training of Enlisted Specialists 
During the training year ending June 30, 1918, the specialist 
schools for enlisted men organized at the Fort Monroe Center of 
Instruction graduated 810 electrical, 315 artillery, 720 radio, and 
675 clerical specialists as well as 10,080 chauffeurs. 


MATERIEL 

At the time of the Armistice, the heavy artillery regmients were 
armed with 155-mm., 8-in., 9.2-in., and 240-mm. howitzers as wel) 
as with 155-mm. guns. The railway artillery employed 19-cm., 
24-cm., 32-cm., 34-cm., and 40-cm. weapons. U. S. naval railway 
batteries turned over to the A. E. F., had 14-in. naval guns. 

Many of thése weapons were supplied by the French and 
British. For instance, the French Government before the Armis- 
tice furnished the A. E. F. 747 howitzers (155-mm.) and 226 
Filloux-guns (155-mm.). The British delivered 141 howitzers 
(8-in.) and 40 howitzers (9.2-in.). 

During the war a number of guns of various caliber were 
removed from seacoast defenses for conversion into mobile ar- 
tillery and for other purposes. The following were involved : 
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215 railway mounts for 12-in. guns and 86 for 10-in. guns were actually available or under 
construction. In addition, railway mounts were provided for 6 naval guns (14-in.), 1 Model E 
gun (14-in.), and 1 howitzer (16-in.). 


Railway Artillery 

SEVEN-INCH GUNS 
The Navy turned over 12 guns of this caliber. With a 360- 
degree traverse pedestal mount on railway carriage, these guns 
were intended for use in the United States only. Their mobility 
allowed quick concentration at seacoast points in need of defense. 


EIGHT-INCH GUNS 

These guns, taken from the seacoast fortifications, were pro- 
vided with a barbette mount affording a 360-degree traverse. The 
first mount was completed in May 1918. By the Armistice, 24 
complete units had been turned out, including ammunition cars 
for standard-gauge track, shell cars for narrow-gauge track, 
transportation cars, tools, spare parts, and other necessary ap- 
purtenances. Three of these complete units reached France be- 
fore Nov. 11. ; 

Antiaircraft Artillery 

The weapon in use was the 75-mm. gun, which was mounted 
on a 114-ton truck. Twenty-six of this type were shipped overseas 
and 52 were furnished by the French. The French matériel was 
provided with improvised mounts. 

To meet the need of a more powerful antiaircraft cannon, a 
3-in. high-powered gun was designed and mounted on a four-wheel 
trailer. However, only one gun of this type was delivered before 
the Armistice. 

DEMOBILIZATION 


Personnel 


Emergency personnel was discharged as soon after the Armis- 
tice as practicable. By Oct. 31, 1919, the strength of the Coast 
Artillery had been reduced to 1,250 permanent officers, 270 tem- 
porary officers, and 13,019 enlisted men. 
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MOBILE UNITS 
Of the organizations returned from France, one brigade of 
railway artillery and two brigades of tractor-drawn artillery, 
all skeletonized, were continued on active status as follows: 
80th Brigade (railway artillery) at Camp Eustis, Va.: 
42d, 48d, 52d, and 53d Regiments. 
81st Brigade (tractor-drawn artillery) at Camp Lewis, 
Wash. : 
55th and 57th Regiments (155-mm. G. P. F. guns). 
59th Regiment (8-in. howitzers). 
39th Brigade (tractor-drawn artillery) at Camp Jackson, 
8. C.: 
44th and 51st Regiments (8-in. howitzers). 
56th Regiment (155-mm. G. P. F. guns). 
Training 
Following the Armistice, all training was temporarily inter- 
rupted by demobilization. Thereafter, the training was placed 
under the supervision of district and brigade commanders to 
carry on as well as local conditions would permit. 
The activities of the Coast Artillery School, during this period, 
were confined to special courses, all regular courses for officers 
having been suspended for the time being. 


Matériel 

Including some 6,000 field guns, brought back by the A. E. F., 
there were on hand in 1919 about 10,000 artillery units. Of the 
heavy calibers, the War Department held in reserve 2,171 how- 
itzers (155-mm.) and 998 guns (155-mm.). 

As a result of measures taken regarding the production of 
railway artillery, the defense of the Atlantic seaboard was 
changed from fixed guns in emplacements to a system of powerful 
guns mounted on railway cars. These weapons are capable of 
being moved on the regular railroad tracks, supplemented by 
new tracks laid by the Coast Artillery Corps, to any point in 
need of defense. 


SECTION 7 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


ORIENTATION 


Until May 1917, the Quartermaster General controlled all Army 
construction through the Construction and Repair Division of 
his office. Thereafter all emergency construction was handled by 
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the newly created Cantonment Division, Quartermaster Corps. 
In Mar. 1918, the Construction Division of the Army was estab- 
lished to succeed the Cantonment Division. 

As the functions of these organizations were similar, they are 
treated as one continuing agency. 


FUNCTIONS 


To have charge of all matters in connection with the construction work of 
the Army in the United States, the Hawaiian Islands, Puerto Rico, and the 
Canal Zone, including surveying and other necessary preliminary work on 
sites selected; preparation of plans; procuring, inspecting, and expediting 
of materials; actual work of construction; placing equipment of all sorts; 
construction of roads, wharves, sewer systems, and water systems; rentals 
and leases;! maintenance of all construction projects and the operation of 
public utilities on such projects. Also in charge of the allotment of funds to 
cover the expenditures incident to these activities.1 


CHIEFS 
1917 
May 19 Col. Isaac W. Littell In charge of Cantonment Division, Quarter- 
Oct. 9 Brig. Gen. Isaac W. Littell master Corps. 
1918 
Feb. 18 Lt. Col. Richard C. Marshall, Jr. In charge of Cantonment Division until Mar. 
Mar. 20 Col. Richard C. Marshall, Jr. 12, 1918; thereafter in charge of Con- 
July 9 Brig. Gen. Richard C. Marshall, Jr. struction Division. 
through 
June 20 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
CANTONMENT DIVISION, QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


1917 

On May 19, the Cantonment Division, Quartermaster Corps, 
was established to undertake construction of National Army 
cantonments and National Guard camps that had been authorized. 
A nucleus of personnel was taken from the Construction and 
Repair Division, which continued in charge of construction and 
repair work at permanent posts and stations for the time being. 
* On May 24, the Cantonment Division began to function. Actual 
construction of National Army cantonments began in June, and of 
National Guard camps, in July. At this time, the office organiza- 
tion of the Division consisted of four Branches: Engineer, Ma- 
terial, Construction, and Accounting. 

By Oct. 5, initial construction of the cantonments was com- 
pleted, in the main. On this date all emergency building construc- 
tion was placed under the Cantonment Division, including muni- 
tions plants, proving grounds, aviation fields, port terminals, and 
interior depots. 


‘Funetions pertaining to rentals and leases and those pertaining to finance were later 
sevemed by the Real Estate Service and the Finance Department, respectively. 
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Prior to this date, a Contracts Branch had been organized in 
the Office. An Administrative Branch was next formed. On Oct. 
10, the Construction and Repair Division, Quartermaster Corps, 
was absorbed by the Cantonment Division to become its Mainten- 
ance and Repair Branch. 

1918 

On Feb. 9, the Cantonment Division, Quartermaster Corps, was 
placed under the Chief of Staff, to function as part of the Opera- 
tions Division (see pp. 36, 56). 


CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, WAR DEPARTMENT 
On Mar. 13, the Cantonment Division was removed from the 
Office of the Quartermaster General and established as a separate 
organization of the War Department, known as Construction 
Division of the Army. 
At that time its office organization was as follows with func- 
tions as indicated: 


Administrative Branch 


To establish and prescribe fundamental standards and policies for the 
general administrative work of the Construction Division. 


Engineering Branch 


To have charge of the preparation of plans and specifications for canton- 
ment and other emergency construction, including plans and specifications of 
buildings, water and sewer systems, roads, walks, wharves, drainage, heating, 
lighting, power, plumbing, railroads, docks, and other elements entering into 
this construction; to prepare estimates of cost for construction work; and 
to prepare bills of material entering into construction work. 


Contracts Branch 


To exercise general supervision over all documents in the nature of con- 
tracts and leases in connection with the work of the Division; to determine 
what matters should be submitted to the Judge Advocate General for opinion; 
and to handle all matters relating to surety bonds, fire insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, and cmployers’ liability insurance. 


Materials Branch, later known as Procurement Division 


To supervise the procurement, inspection, expediting, and delivery of ma- 
terials mobilized through the Division for use in construction work at hand; 
to cooperate with the various committees and organizations formed to stabil- 
ize prices and keep in touch with the entire market throughout the country 
for the procurement of materials and articles required in construction work; 
and to confer with officials of the Railroad Administration and other trans- 
portation officials and organizations with a view to obtaining rolling equip- 
ment for the rapid movement of material and expediting the movement of cars. 


Construction Branch, later known as Building Division 


To supervise the construction of the following: National Army canton- 
ments, National Guard camps, miscellaneous cantonments, and hospital and 
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quartermaster repair shops; storage and traffic facilities, terminals, lighters, 
and warehouses; ordnance depots and ordnance manufacturing and proving 
plants; Signal Corps plants and depots, housing, and miscellaneous projects; 
and Coast Artillery and interior Army posts. 


Accounting Branch 


To have charge of accounting, legal matters, and general administration. 
This branch acted in an advisory capacity for the Government accounting 
forces on construction projects, sent out traveling accountants, and assembled 
cost data and financial statistics relative to jobs. 


Maintenance and Repair Branch 


To direct maintenance and repair work at permanent and temporary Army 
posts and camps, and at other military stations in need of service, carrying 
out plans prepared by the Engineering Branch and by itself; to correspond 
directly with local officers in charge of maintenance work; and to allot funds 
in connection with its activities. 

Organization of the Office underwent little change until Nov., 
when the Materials Branch was changed into the Procurement 
Division and the Construction Branch into the Building Division. 

On Dee. 18, the Board of Sales of the Construction Division was 
established to supervise and coordinate sales policies. Four days 
later, a Material and Equipment Unit was set up in the Procure- 
ment Division, which was the operating agency of the Board of 
Sales and had jurisdiction over sale, transfer, or other disposition 
of all surplus material and equipment. 


1920 

Under the Act of June 4, the Construction Division of the Army 
was abolished and its functions returned to the Quartermaster 
Corps July 15. 

FIELD ORGANIZATION 

The officers in charge of the construction functions of the 
Building Division in Washington had general control and super- 
vision over the actual construction forces in the field. 

Contact with the officers in the field was maintained through 
the supervising constructing quartermasters and the admin- 
istrative officers of the six building sections, namely: 

SECTION A—Southern camps and quartermaster shops; 

SECTION B—Northern camps and general hospitals; 

SECTION C—Storage and terminals; 

SECTION D—Ordnance depots and proving plants; 

SECTION E—Signal Corps, aeronautics, housing and unclassi- 
fied ; 

SECTION F—Remount Service and Coast Artillery posts, ex- 
clusive of large hospitals. 
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The duties of the Supervising Constructing Quartermaster 
were twofold: 

When in Washington, he and his assistants represented and 
acted for the Constructing Quartermaster of the projects to which 
he was assigned. For each project he secured and transmitted 
to the interested Constructing Quartermaster the general require- 
ments, all information as to policies, fundamental standards and 
general instructions. He kept in close touch with each project and 
the progress made thereon, and specified dates of delivery of all 
material mobilized by Washington. He also made sure that all 
other requirements for projects under his supervision were met. 

When visiting a project, he acted through channels for the 
Chief of the Construction Division in inspecting the work to see 
that authorized standards, progress, and other requirements were 
complied with; also that the Constructing Quartermaster for each 
of the projects to which he was assigned had the benefit of ex- 
perience that had accumulated on each of the other similar proj- 
ects under his charge. 

The field organization at each project generally conformed to 
the structure outlined on chart 26. 


PERSONNEL 
At inception, the Cantonment Division, Office of the Quarter- 
master General, numbered little more than 100, including officers 


and clerical force. Its subsequent growth and that of the Con- 
struction Division was as follows: 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Jaly 1, 1918. 
Nov. 11, 1918 
June 30, 1919 


ENLISTED MEN 


June 30, 1919. 


June 30, 1918... 
Nov. 11, 1918. 
June 30, 1919... 
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CHART No. 26.—FIELD ORGANIZATION MAINTAINED AT 
PROJECTS OF CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


In addition to the civilian office force employed by the Division, 
Nov. 11, 1918, contractors’ forces on that date numbered about 
427,000. 

The personnel of the Construction Division, at the time of its 
consolidation with the Quartermaster Corps in 1920, consisted of 
50 officers on duty in Washington and 176 in the field; 15,597 
civilians, of whom 608 were in Washington; and about 2,500 
enlisted men. 


ACTIVITIES 


1917 
Facilities for housing about 124,000 officers and men at Army 
stations existed Apr. 6, 1917. Before the end of the year, the 
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Cantonment Division had provided additional shelter for about 
1,500,000 men. This construction involved road-building, electric- 
light and power installations, water supply, sewerage, refrig- 
eration and heating plants, fire-prevention installations and 
apparatus for at least 32 cantonments and camps, as well as the 
actual housing. 

Apart from these projects, important construction work was 
accomplished at four ports of embarkation, 22 special camps, 30 
supply depots and terminals, 49 base hospitals, and numerous 
ordnance, air service and other stations. 

1918 

Construction continued on bases, depots, munitions plants, prov- 
ing grounds, and a great variety of other projects, including 
work for the Navy and Treasury Departments. From July 1 to 
Nov. 11, construction was in progress at 442 localities. By the 
end of the year, with supplementary temporary construction at 
permanent posts, shelter for 1,736,000 men had been provided. 
In all, the Construction Division handled projects involving com- 
mitments of $1,100,000,000. 

1919 

After the Armistice, certain projects were ordered completed, 
certain others to be completed on a reduced basis, and still others 
to be abandoned. On June 30, the status of construction was as 
indicated below: 


LIST OF PROJECTS OF THE CONSTRUCTION DIVISION OF THE ARMY 
EXPLANATORY NOTE ~ 

{a.1=Construction supervised by Construction Division. 

{b.]=Certain construction ordered abandoned. 

{e.1=Construction ordered totally abandoned. 

{4.]=Cost includes other than Construction Division allotments. 


Designation of Project Amount Remarks 


INFANTRY 


Camps: 
Bartlett, Mass. N. G., Westfield, Mass... $2,000.00 
Galveston, Inf. post, Galveston, Tex. 2,021.55 


Leon Springs, Training Camp, Tex.......-.-.-.---|------------------ Included in Camp Stanley, Tex. 
Madison Barracks, N. Y_. 


Robinson, Sparta, Wis... 363,500.00 
Stanley, Leon Springs, Tex. 1,350,000.00 
Schools: 
Camp Benning, Columbus, Ga... ...-.-.---------- 5,315,000.00 | Cost includes $1,558,000 value of ma- 
terials transferred from other projects 
Camp Perry, Port Clinton, Ohio. ........--.-.---- 20,000.00 | (eee p. 896) 
WIMLD ARTILLERY 
Campa: 
Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C 11,000,000.00 | (b.) Includes cost of land. 
Knox, Stithton, Ky. 19,350,000.00 | (b.) Includes cost of land. 
North Camp Jacksc, 3,400,000.00 |} (c.) 
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Designation of Project Amount Remarks 
COasT ARTILLERY 
Camps: 
Abrabam Eustis, Lee Hall, Va..................-- 12,160,000.00 | (b.) Includes cost of land. 


Angeles, Calif.: 
Fort MacArthur .... 


Fort Morgan. 
Coast Defenses of Narragansett Bay: 03,000.00 
Fort Adams. 
Fort Getty. 
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Designation of Remarks 
SIGNAL CORPS 
Camps: 
Included in cantonment. 
Fort Wood, Bedloes Inland, N. Y. 380,000.00 
Warehouses: 
Fort Sam Houston, San Antonio, Tex.......-.----- ‘350,000.00 | (a.) 
‘TANK CORPS 
Camps: 
Colt, Gettysburg, Pa. 414,300.00 
Polk, Raleigh, N. C. 
Polk, Temporary Tk. Sch., Raleigh, N.C 908.000.09 fe) 
Manufacturing Plante: 
Holt Manufacturing Co., Peoria, Ill. ...........--- 891,062.48 | (c.) 
AIR SERVICE 
Campe: 
Dick, Da‘las, Tex 6,000.00 | (a.) 
John Wise, San Antonio, Tex.. 96,375.00 | (a, ¢.) 
Morrison, Newport News, V: 69,800.00 | (a, b.) 
Vail, Camp Alfred, Little Silver, } 385,208.67 | (b.) 
Depots: 
Air Service, Morrison, Va... 96,400.00 | (a, b.) 
Aircraft Production, Detroit, Mich. 60,000.00 
Aviation General Repair, Dallas, Tex. 128,040.00 | (a, b.) 
Aviation General Repair, Indianapolis, Ind. 108,000.00 | (a, b.) 
Aviation General Repair, Richmond, Va. Included in Aviation General Supply 
Depot. 
Aviation General Supply, Dayton, Ohio. 42,100.00 | (a.) 
Aviation General Supply, Fairfield, Ohio. 19,135.00 
99,000.00 | (a.) 
Aviation General Supply, Middletown, Pa. 1,222,900.00 
24,000.00 | (a.) 
Aviation General Supply, Philadelphia, Pa. 5,700.00 | (a.) 
Aviation General Supply, Richmond, Va... 19,000.00 
100,000.00 | (a, b.) 
Aviation General Supply, San Antonio, Tex... ..... 34,000.00 
42,100.00 | (a, b.) 
Aviation General Storage, Detroit, Mich... ‘26,000.00 
Balloon General Supply, Richmond, Va... 60,100.00 | (a) 
12,500.00 
Flying Fields: 
Barron Field, Fort Worth, Tex... 74,598.00 | (a) 
Bolling Field, Washington, D. C 290,000.00 
Brindley Field, Commack, L. I., N. 141,290.00 | (a, ¢.) 
Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. 27,500.00 | (a, b.) 
Call Field, Wichita Falls, Tex. 78,208.00 | (s, 6.) 
Carlstrom Field, Areadia, Fis. 257,259.00 | (a, b.) 
Carruthers Field, Fort Worth, Tex. 155,098.00 | (a.) 
Chandler Field, Easington, Pa 11,940.00 | (a.) 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Il) 38,618.00 | (a, b.) 
Chapman Field, Miami, Fis. 928,700.00 
Dorr Field, Areadia, Fla 330,000.00 } (a, b.) 
Eberts Field, Lonoke, Ark. 92,040.00 | (a.) 
Ellington Field, Houston, Tex. 269,980.00 | (a.) 
Emerson Field, Columbia, 8. 3,000.00 
91,180.00 | (a.) 
290,000.00 
817,778.00 | (a.) 
2,850.00 
Haselhurt Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 918,951.00 | (a, b.) 
Heary J. Damm Field, Babyloo, L. I., 127,355.00 | (a, ¢.) 


1¢° 


Construction Division 


Designation of Project 


Kelly Field No. 1, San Antonio, Tex. 
Kelly Field No. 2, San Antonio, Tex.. 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va. 


Love Field, Dallas, Tex.........- 
Lafberry Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y.. a 
McCook Field, Dayton, Ohi a 
March Field, Alessandro, C: 
Mather Field, Mills Sta., Sacramento, 
Mitchel Field, Mineola, L. 1, N.Y - 
Park Field, Millington, Tenn. 
Payne Field, West Point, Miss. 
Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla. 
Rich Field, Waco, Tex. 
Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif. 
Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Roes Field, Arcadia, Calif.........-.------------- 


Scott Field, Belleville, Ill 
Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich 


Souther Field, Americus, Ga_... 
Taliaferro Field, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Taylor Field, Pike Road, Ala. 
Wilbur Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Testing Fields: 
No. 1, Dayton, Obio. 
No. 2, Buffalo, N. Y. 
No. 3, Detroit, Mich 
No. 4, Elizabeth, N. 
Gas Plants: 
No. 1, Fort Worth, Tex... 
No. 2, Fort Worth, Te: 
No. 3, Petrolia, Tox-.. 
Miscellaneous: 
Balloon Hangar, Johns Hopkins U., Balto., Md... 
Barracks, 104-6 W. 14 Str., New York City, N. Y.. 
Ford Building, Detroit, Mich.....-..-----.------- 
Schools: 
Aerial Gunnery, Miami, Fla... 
Aerial Observer, Fort Sill, Okla. 
Aerial Observer, Langley Field, Va. 
Aerial Photography, Rochester, N. Y.. 
Air Service, U. of Tex., Austin, Tex 
Aviation Mechanics, Kelly Field, Tex. 
Aviation Mechanics, St. Paul, Minn_.. 
Bakers (Camp No. 1), Kelly Field, Tex. 
Balloon Obeerver, Arcadia, Calif. 
Balloon Observer, Lee Hall, V: 
Balloon Observer, Ft. Omaha, Neb. 


Shops: 
Engine and Plane Repair, Montgomery, Ala.....--- 
Warehouses: 
Aviation General, Kelly Field, Tex. 
Aviation General, Little Rock, Ark. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 
Camps: 


Kendrick, Lakehurst, N. J... 
Leach, American Univ., Washington, D.C 
Willoughby, Willoughby, Ohio......... 
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187,623.00 


635,000.00 
445,000.00 
210,000.00 
115,000.00 


113,300.00 
170,000.00 


32,000.00 
18,500.00 
29,000.00 


884,700.00 


770,240.00 


220,000.00 
985,000.00 


622,419.70 
123,415.64 
233,600.00 


@, bd 
(a, b.) 


(a) 

(a, 0.) 

(s.) 

(a, b.) 

(a,b) 

(a) 

Constructed by Signal Corpse. 
(a) 

(a) 

Constructed by Signal Corps. 
(a.) 

(a) 


(@) 
(a, b.) 
(a, b.) 


(a, b.) 

(a.) 

Constructed by Signal Corps. 
(a, b.) 


(a, b.) 


(0.) 


(a) 


Included in Chapman Field. 
(a) 

Included in Langley Field. 
(a, ¢.) 

(a, b.) 

(s.) 

(c.) 


Included in Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif 

Includes cost of land. 

Included in Florence Field, Ft. Omaba, 
Neb. 


(e.) 
(c.) 
0.) 


Designation of Project 


Experiment Stations: 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
American University, Washington, D. C. 
Gas Plants: 
Hastings, Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Kingsport, Kingsport, Tenn... 
National Aniline & Chem. Co., Buffalo, N Y - 
U. 8. Chemical Plant No. 4, Saltville, Va... 
Gas-Defense Plants: 
Long Island City, L. L., N. Y.......--------------| 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 

Arsenals: 
Augusta, Augusta, Ga. 
Benicia, Benicia, Calif, 
Edgewood, Md... 


Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa-.-. 
New York, New York City, NY. 
Picatinny, Dover, N. J 
Raritan, Metuchen, N. J. 
Rock Island, Rock Island, I. 
San Antonio, San Antonio, Tex... -| 
Springfield, Springfield, Mass... - 


Watertown, Watertown, Mass. 

Waterviiet, Watervliet, N. Y_. 
Bag-Loading Plants: 

Richmond, Seven Pines, Va. 

Tullytown, Tullytown, Pa. 

Woodbury, Woodbury, N. J. 
Bomb Planta: 

Marlin-Rockwell, Delaware City, Del. 
Cartridge Plants: 

Peters Cartridge, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Depote: 
Animal Quarantine, Baltimore, Md. 


Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga..... 
Charleston, Ordnance, Charleston, 8. O. 


Curtis Bay Gen. Sup., Curtis Bay, Md. 
Delaware Gen. Sup., Pedricktown, N. J 
Middletown, Middletown, Pa....- 
Ordnance Warehouse, 9. Bethlehem, Pa. 
Pig Point, Gen. Sup., Pig Point, Va- 
Raritan River, Gen. Sup., Metuchen, N. J. 
Sandy Hook, Sandy Hook, N. J....- 
Springfield Ordnance, Springfield, Mass. 
Tuokahoe, Tuckahoe, N. J. -.-...-- 


Explosive Plants: 
Tetryl Plant, Senter, Mich. 2 
T. N. T. Plant, Giant, Cs 2 
U. 8. Explosive Plant, Nashville, Tenn. 


U. 8. Explosive Plant “C” Nitro, Charleston, W. Va. 
Housing, Temporary: 

American Brake, Shoe and F'd’'y. Co., Erie, Pa 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.. 

Semet-Solvay Co., Grand Rapids, Mich A 

Temporary Housing, Newport News, Va_....-.----| 


343,001.74 


520,000.00 
488,366.74 
556,000.00 

2,313,031.35 


68,155.39 


32,000.00 
20,000.00 
110,000.00 
24,972,000.00 
208,000.00 
1,057,128.35 
33,000.00 
385,000.00 
13,300,000.00 
224,000.00 
165,000.00 
328,158.00 
113,900.00 
380,000.00 
1,180,000.00 


6,118,300.00 
6,064,313.43 
4,588,501.36 


2,067,406.88 


221,144.43 
335,253.31 


101,300.00 
241,750.00 


7,170,300.00 
4,900,000.00 
1,208,700.00 


833,552.57 


Construction Division 


Remarks 


Constructed by Ordnance Department. 
(c.) 


(a) 


(a, ¢.) 


(c.) 


(a) 
(a) Transferred to Chem. Warfare 
Serv., July 13, 1918. 


(a) 
(a,b) 
(a, b.) 
(a) 
(a.) 
(a, b.) 


(@.) 
(@) 


(.) 


(c.) 
(e.) 


(b.) Included in Charleston Q. M.'s 
Ord. Terminal. 

(b.) 

Includes cost of land. 

(b.) 


b.) 
Included in Raritan Arsenal. 


Included in Joint Depot. 
(a.) 


(c.) 
(e.) 
(a) 


Included in Picric Acid Plant. 
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Dengnation of Project Amount Remarks 
Incendiary Planta: 
Phosphorous Plant, Fairmont, W. Va. 121,000.00 
Hero Manufacturing Plant, Philadelphis, Pa. 150,000.00 | (e.) 
Manufacturing Plante: 
Locomobile Plant, Bridgeport, Conn. 241,500.00 | (c.) 
Saxon Motor Co., Detroit, Mich... 40,000.00 
Miscellaneous: 
Michigan Copper snd Brass Co., Detroit, No construction work performed. 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 248,409.70 | (c.) 
New Britain Mach. Co., New Britain, Conn. 181,600.00 
Neville Island Gun Plant, Pittsburgh, Pa. 48,000.00 | (a.) 
Nitrate Plants: 
Air Nitrate Plant No. 1, Sheffield, Als. . 13,000,000.00 
Air Nitrate Plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals. 65,000,000.00 | (a.) 
Air Nitrate Plant No. 3, Toledo, Ohio. . 5,761,785.39 | (c.) 
Air Nitrate Plant No. 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 6,107,463.02 | (c.) 
Pieric Acid Plante: 
8,223,285.00 | (c.) 
6,912,000.00 | (¢.) 
3,120,89.18 | (c.) 
Proving Grounds: 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen, Md..........-.-.----------- 525,000.00 
18,476,000.00 | (a.) 
Clear Springs, Clear Springs, Md..............---- 117,718.00 | (c.) 
.) 
(c.) 


Whiting (Preliminary Investigation), N. J.. 1,000.00 
Bchools: 
Mobile Ordnance, Kenosha, Wis 36,048.40 


Mobile Ordnance, Clintonville, Wis. 


Bethlebem Loading Co., New Castle, Del_ 
Gillespie Loading Co., Morgan, N. J..... 


Shell Manufacturing Plantes: 
Laclede Gas Light Co.: 


(a) Broadway Plant, St. Louis, Mo.. 369,563.88 

(b) Manchester Plant, St. Louis, Mi 536,288.86 

Milton Manufacturing Co., Milton, Pa. 880,000.00 
Balphuric Acid Plante: 

8ulphurie Acid, Emporium, Pa... 182,345.42 

Sulphuric Acid, Grand Rapids, Mi 9,560.43 

Sulphuric Acid, Mt. Union, Pa... 360,978.94 


Toluol Recovery Plante: 
Toluol Recovery, Cambridge, Mass...........----.|----------2+----+- 


Toluol Recovery, Everett, Mass. 
Toluol Recovery, Lyon, Mass. 


Toxic Acid Plant: 

Toxio Acid, Croyland, Pa... 
Water Gas Plant: 

Midvale Steel & Ord. Co., Eddystone Rifle Plant, 


Included in Camp Kendrick, C. W. 
Service. 


(c.) 
(.) 


(.) 


-| (€.) No construction work performed. 


(c.) No construction work performed. 
Rebuilt by Ordnance Dept., aasisted by 
Construction Division. 


(e.) 
(c.) 
(c.) 


(c) 
(c.) 
(c.) 


(c.) Constructed by Ordnance Depart 
ment. 
Constructed by Ordnance Department 


(c.) Constructed by Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 


(e.) 


(c.) No construction work performed. 


Medical Supply, New York City, N. Y- 

Medical Supply, Washington, D.C... 
Geseral Hospitals: 

No. 1, Williamebridge, N. Y........ 
. 2, Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md. 
. 8, Colonia, N. J. 


No. 11, Cape May, N. J. 
No, 12, Biltmore, N. C. 
No. 13, Dansville, N. 


No. 14, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga... 
No, 16, Corpus Christi, Tex... 


No. 16, New Haven, Conn... 
No. 17, Markleton, Pa... 
No. 18, Waynesville, N.C. 
No. 19, Asales, N.C... 
No. 20, Whipple Barracks, Aris. 
No. 21, Deaver, Colo... 
No. 22, Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 23, Hot Springs, N. C. 
No. 24, Parkview Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘No. 25, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind 
No. 26, Fort Des Moines, Iowa. 
No. 27, Fort Douglas, Utab 
No. 28, Fort Sheridan, Il_. 
No. 29, Fort Scelling, Minn. 
No. 30, Plattsburg Barracks, N. 
No. 31, Carlisle, Pa... 
No. 32, Cooper Monstah, Chicago, Ill 
No. 33, Ft. Logan H. Roots, Ark. 
No, 34, East Norfolk State Hosp., 
No. 35, West Baden Hosp., West Baden, Ind 
No. 36, Ford Hospital, Detroit, Mich .... 
No. 37, Madison Barracks, Sacketts Harbor, N. Y. 
No. 38, East View, N. Y. 
No. 39, Long Beach, Long Island, N. Y. 


Walter Reed, Washington, D.C. 
Army and Navy, Hot Springs, Ark. 
Departmental Hospitals: 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Fort Riley, Kans.... 


190,000.00 
108,156.62 
12,000.00 
36,334.18 
123,714.00 


Included in Camp Lee (p. 173). 


-| Included in construction at Ft. Mo- 


Pherson, Ga. 
b.) 
(c.) 
(a) 
Included in Operation and Repair Divi- 


sion report. 
Incloded in Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 


-| (b.) Included in Operation and Repair 


Division report. 


(e.) 
(e.) 
0.) 
(b.) 


(e.) 
0b.) 


-| Included in Fort Harrison, Ind. 


(b.) 
(b.) 


(c.) 


(e.) 


(e.) 
(e.) 


No construction work performed. 


Included in Fort Sam Houston. 
b.) 
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Designation of Project Amount Remarks we 
Debarkation Hospitals: 
No. 28,500.00 
No. 2, Rose Bank, For Hills, N. Y_ 2,648,000.00 
No, 8, Greenhut Building |New York City, N.Y... 283,730.00 ie 
No. 3, Cluett Building 36,100.00 i 
No, 8, Grand Central Palace, New York City, N. Y- 177,820.53 | (c.) = 
212,698.32 Me 
52,268.89 a3 


Embarkation Hospitals: 
Camp Alexander, Newport News, Va. 
Camp Hill, Newport News, Va. 
Camp Stuart, Newport News, V: 
Camp Mills, Garden City, L. I, N. Y. 
Camp Merritt, Dumont, N. 


Miscellaneous Hospitals: 
Baptist Bible Inst., New Orleans, La... 
Boston City, Western Dept. West Roxbury, 
Commonwealth Armory, Boston, Mass. 
State School for Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 
East Side High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
Field Museum, Chicago, Il 
Ford Building, Milwaukee, Wi 
Badger St. Sales, Milwaukee, Wi 
Brachman Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Woodstock Apt., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ford Hospital, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Galloway Hospital, Nashville, Tenn. 
Lawrenceville, Convalescent, N. J. 
Richman Bros. Bldg., Cleveland, Obi 
Sea View, Staten Island, N.Y... 
Miscellaneous: 
Motor Convoy Serv., Influensa, Detroit 
Rifle Range Infirmary, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Infirmary, Middletown, Ohio 
8chools: 
Army Medical School, Washington, D. C..-..----- 
Quarantine Stations: 
Virginia Station, Cape Charles, Va. 
Reedy Island, Del. 
Savannah, Ga. 


z QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
Camps: 
Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Meigs, Washington, D. C. 
Army Supply Bases: 
Boston—see Terminals, Mass 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
New Orleans, La. 


Norfolk, see Terminals, Va. 
Depote and Warehouses: 


Boston Temporary Warehouse, Mass. 
Baltimore Depot Warehouse, Md... 
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400.00 
1,062.00 
11,682.00 
92,395.00 


-| (e.) See Boston General HoypitalNo10 


-| (c.) No construction work performed. 


Tacluded in Embarkation Camp Stat. 

Included in Embarkation Camp Mill 

Included in Embarkation Camp Me 
ritt, 


(c.) No construction work performed. 


(c.) See Boston General Hospital No. 10" 
(c.) $ 
(c.) 
.) 
(c.) iN 


(c.) No construction work performed. 


(c.) No construction work performed 


Canceled. 
Canceled. 


Funds allotted by U. 8. Treasury. 
Funds allotted by U. 8. Treasury. 
Funds allotted by U. 8. Treasury. 


(c.) 


Included in Boston Terminal. Re 

Includes cost of land. 

Includes cost of Innd. Project not om = ® 
plete. 


Included in Norfolk Terminal. 


b.) 


b.) 
(b.) 


b.) 


Construction Division 


Designation of Project Amount Remarks 

Bush Terminal Warehouse, Brooklyn, N. Y. 640,000.00 
Cold Storage Warehouse, Chicago, Ill... 3,277,500.00 | Includes cost of land. 
El Paso Supply Depot, El Paso, Tex... . 35,415.00 
Omaha Q. M. Depot No. 24, Omaha, Neb 250.00 | Included in Fort Omaha, Neb. 
Permanent Depot Warehouse, Chicago, Ill. 3,050,000.00 | Includes cost of land. 
Philadelphia, Pa... 3,060,000.00 
Springfield—Joint Q. M. and Or: 76,513.88 

Interior Storage: 
Chicago, Ill 765,000.00 
Columbus, Ohio. 5,270,500.00 | Includes cost of land. 
Jeffereonville, Ind. 1,009,388.41 | (b.) 
New Cumberland, Pa. 4,528,300.00 | Includes cost of land. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 686,000.90 | (b.) 
Schenectady, N 4,765,000.09 | Includes cost of land. 
St. Louis, Mo.. 1,344,695.43 

Miscellaneous: 


Clo:hing Siorebouse, Washington, D. C. 

Hq. N. E. Department, Boston, Mass. 

O'Neil Adams Bldg., New York City, N. Y 

No. 45 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Terminals: 


PURCHASE, STORAGB, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION, @. 8. 
Embarkation: 

Campe: 
Alexander (Colored), Newport News, Vi 
Hill, Newport News, Va_ 
Merritt, Dumont, N. J 
Milla, Garden City, L.1., N. Y- 


MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS 

Camps: 
Holabird, M. R. S. U. No. 306, Baltimore, Md. 
Jesup, M. R. 8. U. No. 305, Atlanta, Ga.. 
Normoyle, M. R. 8. U. No. 304, San Antonio, 
Philadelphia Bks., Philadelphia, Pa 


GENERAL CAMPS 
Mexican Border Project: 


Big Bend District, Tex.: 8 stations 
Brownsville District, Tex.: 10 stations. 
California District, Calif.: 4 stations. 
Columbus District, N. Mex.: 1 station 
Del Rio District, Tex.: 4 stations... 
Douglas Patrol District, Aris.-N. Mex. 
Eagle Pass District, Tex.: 2 stations. 


16,075,711.62 
28,754,396.00 


11,450,000.00 
11,200,000.00 
14,600,823.25 


795,000.00 
388,246.42 


5,330,000.00 
1,237,252.60 
1,799,000.00 

20,600.00 


3,794,000.00 


45,000.00 
34,108.82 
2,700.00 
1,360.00 
388,648.54 
191,263.67 
3,200.00 
465,250.65 
60,729.01 
16,000.00 


1,000.00 
190,000.00 


No construction work performed. 


Includes cost of land. 
(b.) 
(b.) 


Includes cost of land. 
Includes cost of land. 


Included in Camp Stuart. 


(b.) 


(e.) 


(b.) Includes cost of tand. 
(b.) Includes cost of land. 
Includes cost of land. 


Including amounts shown opposite dis- 
tricts, 


(b.) 
(b.) 
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Designation of Project 


Guard Detachment Housing: 


No construction work performed. 
‘259,000.00 
Hawthorne Race Track, Chicago, Ill 190,000.00 
Lambert's Point, Newport News, Va. -| Included in temporary housing. 
New York Dry Dock Co., New York City, N. Y. 370.00 
N. Y. Gas-Defense Plant, Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 276,000.00 | (c.) 
Barracks, Washington, D. C.... 491,000.00 
Provost, New York City, N. Y. 68,000.00 
Sales Commissary, Washington, D. C.. 13,900.00 
Seattle Constr. Co., Seattle, Wash 1,600.00 . 
DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS 
Alcatras, Pacific Br., Alcatras I., Calif. 24,010.07 
Jay, Ft., Atlantic Br., Governors Islan 2,100.00 
Leavenworth, Ft. Leavenworth, Kans. 282,956.00 


FERMANBNT ARMY POSTS 


See Mexican Border Project aleo. 
---] Included in Ft. Bayard Gen. Hospital. 
2,737,000.00 | (b.) 
1,400.00 | (b.) 
436,214.14 | See Mexican Border Project also. 
24,000.00 
415.00 | (b.) 
-| Included in General Hospital No. 38. 
-| (b.) Included in General Hospital No. 27. 


Bayard, M. C. Hosp., N. Mex. 
Benjamin Harrison, Ft., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Ethan Allen, Ft., Vt. 
Huachuca, Ft., 10th Cav. Dist., Aris Included in 10th Cav. District, Mex. 


Border. 


Jay, Ft., N. ¥...-. 280,000.00 
Leavenworth, Kans. 611,660.49 | (b.) 
‘Logan H. Roots, Ft., Ark... ---| Incladed in General Hospital No. 33. 


Lincoln, Ft., N. Dak. 
McIntosh, Ft., Laredo Dist., Tex 


No construction work performed. 

Included in Laredo District, Mex 
Border. 

McPherson, Fort, Ga_. 


McKensie, Ft., Wyo.. No construction work performed. 

Madison Barracks, N. .( 

Missoula, F¢., Mont ---| No construction work performed. 

Myer, Ft., Va... 110,774.00 | (b.) 

Niagara, Ft., N.Y, 40,780.18 

Om aha, Ft., Nebr.. 9,750.00 

Oglethorpe, Ft., Ga. 5,600,000.00 | (b.) 

Ontario, Ft., N. Y. 87,000.00 

Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y........---------------|-----------e--2-e4] Included in General Hospital No. 30. 

Porter: Ft, Ni Vin tss2--cn-- cece sacelvaseeresBsecscscssiccteanes| Included in General Hospital No. 4. 

Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 68,000.00 

Riley, Ft., Kans. 10,000.00 

Ringgold, Tex. .......-..------2----eeesseenene [eee nee nee ne ence ees] Included in Rio Grande Distr.. Mex. 
Border. 

Sam Houston, Ft., Tex. 630,000.00 | (b.) 


Sheridan, Ft., Ill Included in General Hospital No. 28. 
Sill, Ft., Okla. 

Snelling, Ft., Minn. No construction work performed. 
Thomas, Ft., Ky. (b.) 

Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

War College, D. C_.- 

Washington Barracks, D.C. 

Wayne, Ft., Mich -]| No construction work performed 
West Point, N. Y -] No construction work performed. 


Whipple Barracks, Aris. 
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-| Included in General Hospital No. 20. 


Designation of Project 


Symmington, Chicago Plant, Ill 
Delousing Equipment, purchase and installations. 
Female phore operators’ buildings at various canton- 
ments...... - - --.- 


South Amboy Motor Storage, N.J......-.----- - ---- 


MISCELLANEOUS PROJECTS 
arracks: 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


General: 
Construction Divivion, 

Record Storage Bldg., Baltimore, Md 
Cots, Purchase of (Schuylkill Arsenal) . 
Columbia University, New York City, N. Y. 
Construction Division, 

Pay of Civilian Employees, Washington, D. C.... 
Dry Cleaning Plant, West Hoboken, N. J. 
East Potomac Park, Washington, D. C. 
Ford Building, Washington, D.C. 
Garage, 2th and M Sis., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Heat Treating Plant, 

Cribben Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory, Pasadena, Cali 
Office Bidgs., Washington, D.C... 
Telephone Bidgs., Washington, D. C. 
U.8. Construction Lumber Dept., Gilmerton, Va. 
U. 8. Food Admin. Bldg. No. 2, Washington, D. C. 


Q M. Depot, Washington, D.C ............-.--- 
Lighters: 

Arsenal, Raritan River, N.J.......-.-.---------' 

Ordnance Depot, Curtis Bay, Md. 


Ordnance, Pig Point, Va.. 
Terminal, Port Newark, N. J. 


Construction Division 


Remarks 


Included in General Hospital No. 27. 
Included in General Hospital No. 6. 
Tucluded in Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. 


No construction work performed. 
No construction work performed. 
No construction work performed. 
No construction work performed. 
No construction work performed. 


No costs available. 
Tncluded in Operation and Repair Div 
Report. 


Included in Bush Terminal Warehouse 
(p. 160). 


(c.) Constructed by Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 
Constructed by Ordnance Department. 


Materials mobilized by Construction 
Div. 


Included in Raritan Arsenal (p. 165). 


-| Included in Curtis Bay Ord. Depot 


(p. 165). 


Included in Port Newark Terminal 


(p. 169). 
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Designation of Project Amount Remarks 


375,000.00 


Included in Camp Bragg (p 160). 


Ft, Monroe—Langley Ficld— Newport News, 495,000.00 
Naval Base No. 2—Camp Morrison, Va .. 1,280,000.00 
Navy Yard—Portsmoutb—Norfolk—Naval Base, } 

Sewells Point—Ocean View 435,000.00 


Water and Electric Power: 
Big Bethel Water Development, Hampton, Va_...... 1,029,000.00 | (a.) 
Duquesne Light Co., Pitteburgh, Pa. 1,445,000.00 | (a.) 
Electric Power, Charleston, 8. C. 350,000.00 
Harwoods Mill Water Development, Oriana, Va-.. 1,176,000.00 


Lorain County Elee. Co., Lorain, 0 - 1,250,000.00 | (a.) 
Norfolk Water Supply, Norfolk, Va i 278,000.00 
Water Development, Charleston, 8. C . 450,000.00 


Water Development, Portsmouth, Va. ww 2,200,000.00 
Water Development, Pump Sta., Hampton Roads, 


: 320,516.18 
West Pa. Power Co., Springdale, Pa 2,000,000.00 | (a.) 
409,000.00 
Skiffa Creek Water Development, Lee Hall, Va-._.. 264,086.00 | Costs include $51,009.00 received from 
old Dominion Land Co. 
Limited Service Camps: 
Syracuse, N.Y... 280,000.00 | (c.) 
CANTONMENTS 


4 12,964,300.00 | (b, d.) 
bs 11,889,800.00 | (b, 4.) 
x 9,943,500.00 | “b, d.) 
4 12,687,600.00 | (b, d.) 
11,283,100.00 | (d.) 
4 11,217,800.00 | (b, d.) 
14,268,000.00 | (b, 4.) 
: 12,298,100.00 | (b, d,) 
18,639,300.00 | (b, d.) 
8,809,800.00 | (b, d_) 
18,192,400.00 | (b, d ) 
. 13,083,700.00 | (b, d-) 
<I 12,826,000.00 | (b, & ) 
4 8,439,500.00 | (b, d.) 
8,384,100.00 | (b, d.) 
14,949,200.00 | (b, 4.) 


Custer, Battle Creek, Micl 
Devens, Ayer, Mase... 
Dodge, Des Moines, Iowa 
Dix, Wrightstown, N. J. 
Funston, Ft. Riley, Kao 
Gordon, Atlanta, Ga_ 
Grant, Rockford, Il... 
Jackson, Columbia, 8. C 
Lee, Petersburg, Va 
Lewis, American Lake, Wash - 
Meade, Admiral, Md. 
Pike, Little Rock, Ark. 
Sherman, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 
‘Travis, San Antonio, Tex. 


TENT CAMPS, NATIONAL GUARD 
Beauregard, Alexandria, La. 
Bowie, Fort Worth, Tex 
Cody, Deming, N. Mex.. 
Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla 
Fremont, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Greene, Charlotte, N. C.. 
Hancock, Augusta, Ga... 
Kearny, Linda Vista, Calif, 
Logan, Houston, Tex. 
MacArthur, Waco, Tex 
McClellan, Anniston, Al 
Sevier, Greeneville, 8. C 
Shclby, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Sheridan, Montgomery, Ala- 
Wadsworth, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
Wheeler, Macon, Ga........ 
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5,408,200.00 | (e, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
3,777,400.00 | (0, d.) Ordered sslvaged_ 
4,210,000.00 | (c.) Ordered salvaged. 
2,913,300.00 | (e, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
a 2,546,600.00 | (d.) | Ordered salvaged. 
2 4,797,800.00 | (c, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
| 4,636,900.00 | (c, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
-| 4,253,700.00 | (c, d.) Ordered salvaged 
a 38,969,200.00 | (c, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
| 4,694,100.00 | (c, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
6,788,600.00 | (c, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
-| 6,250,500.00 | (b, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
- 5,563,200.00 | (c, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
3,578,400.00 | (c, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
(0, d.) Ordered salvaged. 
4,087,809,00 | (c, d.) Ordered salvage4. 


Construction Division 


Designation of Project Amount Remarks 


‘9,500,000.00 


Freightag:, N. A. cantonments. 4,899,825.51 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
Const Defenses of Oahu: 225,000.00 | Including amounts shown oppos te Fta 
Armatrong and Shafter. 


820.75 
13,000.00 
321.75 
100.00 
35,000.00 
37,500.00 | (a, b.) 
9,800.00 | (a.) 
223,680.00 | (a.) 
1,494,313.21 


No construction work performed. 
(a) 

No construction work performed. 
No construction work performed. 


No construction work performed. 
-| No construction work performed. 


-| No construction work performed. 


PUERTO RICO 
‘Les Casas, Camp, San Juan........-.------------ 2,015,000.00 | (c.) 
PRILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Manila Arsenal. ......----------0-20----20-e-ee- 12,000.00 | (a.) 
rRarce 

Meat Storage and Ice Making Plants Nos. 3, 3, and 4. 4,064,145.00 | Designed and materials mobilised by 
Construction Division. 

Motor Transport Repair Shop Material............|..-------+-------- Materials mobilised by Construction Di- 
vision, 


CONSTRUCTION, FISCAL YEAR 1920 
During this period, projects were underway at 138 military 
stations in the United States and its possessions. On June 80, 
1920, this construction amounted to $42,625,423. 
DEMOBILIZATION 
On Dec. 28, 1918, the Construction Division was charged with 
the salvaging of camps. Methods differed according to circum- 
stances and included sale by public auction; by sealed proposals; 
by transfer of Government-owned improvements as compensation 
for damage claims; by sale of buildings piecemeal or by area as 
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they stood; by sale of buildings at one time and of equipment and 
fittings at another. In certain cases, buildings were moved to 
other locations where they were needed. Some camps were dis- 
mantled and the material was distributed for reconstruction 
work at Mexican Border points. 

Meantime, the Operations Division, General Staff (see p. 55), 
had organized a Construction Demobilization Committee which, 
by Dec. 31, had indicated the action to be taken on practically all 
properties constructed for war uses. The Committee recommended 
the completion of 28 projects; the purchase of 14 cantonment 
sites, rather than payment of rental and damage claims thereon; 
the suspension of work on 107 projects; and the abandonment of 
483. Fulfillment of these recommendations saved the Government 
$121,000,000. 

Disposal of Establishments 
Among the establishments which were ordered completed on a 
reduced basis were— 
The Infantry School, Camp Benning, Columbus, Ga. 
The Artillery Firing Center, Camp Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C. 
The Artillery Firing Center, Camp Knox, West Point, Ky. 
The Signal Corps Center, Camp Vail, Little Silver, N. J. 
CANTONMENTS 

Of the 16 cantonments, Camps Lewis and Funston were con- 
structed on permanent military reservations. The others were lo- 
cated either entirely or in part on leased land. On Mar. 20, 1918, 
authority was granted the Construction Division to acquire these 
properties. By Nov. 1, 1919, purchase had progressed as follows: 


Authorised for purchase up Pie 1, 1919 
Camp 

Acreage | Total price | Acreage Paid 
8,731.14 $675,000 8,970.75 | $305,597.89 
4,844.82 210,000 4,141.13 178,847.11 
7,857.75 700,000 2,952.90 400,158.87 
2,182.50 70,000 954.57 255,402.25 
2,736.00 760,000 2,404.66 521,745.09 
3,854.15 900,000 2,785.35 674,973.46 
21,881.07 500,000 12,679.63 312,570.14 
7,350.23 900,000 4,996.67 681,230.87 
7,470.78 700,000 5,002.50 448,250.35 
2,639.78 210,000 2,455.63 140,849.17 
4,685.93 1,150,000 3,814.30 801,315.65 
2,047.68 1,150,000 1,894.25 | 1,084,301.50 
726.23 260,000 7%6.23 241,008.25 
6,245.78 200,000 174.71 ‘20,000.00 


During the 1920 fiscal year purchase of the sites of the above 
14 National Army cantonments was carried to practical comple- 
tion. 
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Other camps were disposed of as follows: 
MISCELLANEOUS CAMPS 


AVIATION FIELDS 

Recommendation was made to retain these Government-owned 
aviation fields: Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif.; Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va.; Post Field, Fort Sill, Okla.; and Kelly Field No. 1, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

On Mar. 3, approval was granted for the purchase of these 
additional fields: March Field, Riverside, Calif.; Mather Field, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Carlstrom and Dorr Fields, Arcadia, Fla.; 
Ellington Field, Houston, Tex.; Kelly Field No. 2, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Park Field, Memphis, Tenn.; Souther Field, Americus, Ga.; 
Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich.; Chanute Field, Rantoul, 
Til.; and Scott Field, Belleville, Ill. Later, Mitchel Field, Long 
Island, N. Y., and Chapman Field, Miami, Fla. were added. 

Abandonment was ordered of Gerstner Field, La.; McCook 
Field, Ohio; and Camp John Wise, Tex. The following were to be 
held temporarily for storage purposes: Wilbur Wright Field, 
Dayton, Ohio; Taylor Field, Montgomery, Ala.; Payne Field, West 
Point, Miss.; Eberts Field, Little Rock, Ark.; Call Field, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.; Rich Field, Waco, Tex.; Love Field, Dallas Tex.; 
Barron and Carruthers Fields, Fort Worth, Tex.; Hazelhurst 
Field, Long Island, N. Y.; and Bolling Field, Anacostia, D. C. 

BALLOON FIELDS 

Establishments at Lee Hall, Va., and at Forts Crook and 

Omaha, Nebr., on Government-owned land were retained. Pur- 
chase of Ross Field, Arcadia, Calif., and Brooks Field, San An- 
tonio, Tex., was authorized, 
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TRANSFER OF HOSPITALS 
Besides the hospitals mentioned on p. 472, in which the Con- 
struction Division was also interested, the following establish- 


ments were turned over to the Public Health Service during the 
1920 fiscal year: 


Name Location Capacity 
General Hospital No. 2. 900 
General Hospital No. 1 07 
General Hospital No. 1: bu 
General Hospital No. 16. - New Haven, Conn. 50 
General Hospital No. 20. . --| Whipple Barracks, Aris... 400 
General Hospital No. 24... --| Parkview, Pa_. 1,248 
General Hospital No. 32... --| Chicago, Ml. 54 
Fort Bayard Gencral Hospital .-| Fort Bayard, N. Mex. 800 
Polyclinic Embarkation No. 4 | New York, N. Y 40 
Army Supply Base... .........-..-.------2------ Norfolk, Va... 128 


SALVAGE OPERATIONS 
Fiscal Year 1919 


Beginning Jan. 31, 1919, the sales policy of the Construction 
Division conformed to the regulations issued by the Director of 
Sales, Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, General Staff (see 
p. 65). 

By June 80, 5,178 sales had been made totaling $1,496,993. 
However, the great majority of surplus material was transferred 
from places where it lay idle to places where it could be used for 
Army requirements. On June 30, a total of 5,485 authorizations 
to transfer material and equipment between projects had been 
issued. The invoice value of material thus transferred was 
$10,086,150. 


Fiscal Year 1920 


During this period, 1,646 sales were made in salvaging camps 
and disposing of surplus materials, from which $3,171,641 was 
realized. 

In selling camps, the following property was excluded: tele- 
phone and telegraph systems, fire-fighting apparatus and equip- 
ment, refrigerators, refrigerating machinery, incinerator plants, 
laundry equipment, construction equipment, small tools, tents, 
rolling stock, live stock, stores, ranges, range boilers, bake ovens, 
and supplies and surplus material or equipment not installed and 
in place in the buildings. 
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Corps of Engineers 
SECTION 8 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


ORIENTATION 


Engineer troops were raised in the early days of the Revolution, 
but a Corps of Engineers was not established by the Continental 
Congress until Mar. 11, 1779. This Corps was disbanded in Nov. 


1783. 

A Corps of Artillerists and Engineers was authorized by Act 
of Congress May 9, 1794, and a separate Corps of Engineers, 
Mar. 16, 1802. Several changes in status ensued before the head- 
quarters of the ““Engineer Department” was moved in 1818 to 
Washington, D. C., where the Office of the Chief of Engineers 


has remained ever since. 


FUNCTIONS 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

To reconnoiter, survey for military purposes, and prepare maps of the 
United States, its possessions, and any theatre of operations; to lay out 
camps; to select sites and form plans and estimates for military defenses; 
to construct and repair fortifications and their accessories; to install electric 
power plants and electric power cable connected with seacoast batteries; to 
plan and superintend defensive or offensive works of troops in the field; to 
examine routes of communications for supplies and for military movements; 
to construct and repair military roads, railroads, and bridges; to carry out 
military demolitions; to have charge, within a theater of operations, of the 
location, design, and construction of wharves, piers, landings, storehouses, 
hospitals, and other structures of general interest, and of the construction, 
maintenance, and repair of roads, ferries, bridges, and incidental structures, 
and of the construction, maintenance, and operation of railroads under mili- 
tary control, including the construction and operation of armored trains; to 
execute river and harbor improvements assigned to the Corps; and to per- 
form such other duties as the President or Congress may order. 


CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


To be responsible for the engineering work of the War Doparienck, exclu- 
sive of those duties entrusted to separate organizations (such as the Con- 
struction Division) ; to procure and supervise the operations of engineering 
personnel and to procure engineering materials; and to advise the Chief of 
Staff and the Secretary of War on engineering matters. 


CHIEFS 
1917 
Apr. 6 Brig. Gen. William M. Black 
Oct. 8 Maj. Gen. William M. Black 
1918 
Peb. 2 Brig. Gen. E. Eveleth Winslow (acting) 
Apr. 17 Maj. Gen. William M. Black 
through 
June 20, 
Isis 
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ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


1917 
At declaration of war, the office was organized into four Sec- 
tions: Military, River and Harbor, Miscellaneous Civil, and Ac- 
counts and Contracts. In addition there was the Office of the 
Chief Clerk. In April the General Engineer Depot was established 
with functions as follows: 


GENERAL ENGINEER DEPOT 
To take charge of the procurement, production, transportation, storage, 
and oversea shipment of engineer matériel. It operated through these 
Departments: Business Administration, Depot, and Engineering and Pur- 
chasing, with functions as follows: 


Business Administration Department 


To have charge of the general clerical force; financial operations; legal 
and contract administration; and reports and statistics. 


Depot Department 


To control the receipt, storage, and issue of all engineer materials for 
military use, at home and abroad. 


Engineering and Purchasing Department 
To have charge of the development, design, purchase, and production of 
engineer matériel, equipment, and supplies for troops, for engineer operations 
in the field, and for seacoast fortifications. 
On May 23, the office was reorganized and two branches were 
established, besides the General Engineer Depot, with functions 
and subdivisions as follows: 


CIVIL WORKS BRANCH 

To coordinate the civil activities of the Office of the Chief of Engineers. 

The branch operated through four Divisions: Accounts and Contracts, Mail 
and Record, Miscellaneous Civil, and River and Harbor. 

MILITARY BRANCH 

To coordinate the military activities of the Office of the Chief of Engineers. 

The branch operated through four divisions: Administrative, Personnel, 
Equipment and Construction, and Record. 

The Personnel Division handled applications for commissions in the Corps 
of Engineers and in the Engineer Officers’ Reserve Corps, and all matters 
relating to commissioned personnel. 

The Equipment and Construction Division supervised the procurement of 
enlisted men and the training of engineer troops, engineer military opera- 
tions in connection with seacoast fortifications and military mapping, the 
preparation of tables of organization, and the procurement of military 
engineer equipment and supplies. 

On July 15, the Railroad Division, later known as the Railway 
Division, was organized to supervise, under the direction of the 
Director General of Military Railways, the procurement of ma- 
terials for use by the American Expeditionary Forces. 
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On Sept. 15, the Military Branch was reorganized in six Divi- 
sions: Administrative, Drafting, Equipment and Construction, 
Railroad, Record, and Personnel. The new Drafting Division was 
in charge of the drafting work for the office. 


During October, the conduct of this branch was placed under 
two general officers. One supervised matters relating to enlisted 
men, the Enlisted Reserve Corps, and the organization and as- 
signment of engineer units; the other concerned himself with 
fortifications, military roads, commissioned personnel, engineer 
equipment, the Engineer School, and engineer officers training 
camps (Regular, Reserve, and National Guard). 

Prior to the end of 1917, the following temporary Sections were 
established in the Branch: Camouflage, Electrical and Mechanical, 
Forestry, General Construction, Mining and Quarrying, Sound 
and Flash Ranging, Surveying and Printing, and Water Supply. 
These units were charged with the study of their respective 
specialties and with the task of training and providing personnel 
for this work for the American Expeditionary Forces. 


DIRECTOR GENERAL OF MILITARY RAILWAYS 
On July 17, a Director General of Railways was appointed by 
the Secretary of War, to be responsible to the Chief of Engineers 
and to direct the operations of the Railroad Division. His special 
duties were as follows: 


To procure personnel, materials and supplies for Army railroad operations 
in France. 


The title was subsequently changed to “Director General of 
Military Railways.” The Director’s office functioned through two 
Divisions: Personnel and Material. The supply organization of the 
office, outside of the purchase of motive power, rolling stock, and 
maintenance-of-way material for the military railways overseas, 
was the General Engineer Depot, which disbursed all funds and 
placed all formal orders and contracts. 


1918 

On Jan. 14, the Military Branch, Office of the Chief of En- 
gineers, functioned through eight Divisions: Administrative, 
Drafting, Equipment and Construction, Organization, Personnel, 
Railroad, Record, and Special Service. 

The functions of the newly created divisions were as follows: 

Organization Division 

To have charge of the organization, training, and equipment of engineer 

units; recruiting for special engineer regiments, engineer enlisted reserve 


corps, and replacement troops for divisional engineer regiments; and transfer 
of enlisted men between, to, and from, engineer units. 
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Special Service Division 
To handle all matters affecting the Corps of Engineers in connection with: 
War Industries Board; Clearance Committee; Priorities Committee; Food 
and Fuel Administration; transportation, inland and overseas; allied com- 
missions and all similar matters. 


By Feb. 7, the organization of the Office of the Director Gen- 
eral of Military Railways had assumed the following structure: 


DIRECTOR GENERAL OF MILFBARY 
RAILWAYS AND STAFF 


Overseas Shi te 
Expediting Ship- 
mente 


CuHart No. 27—ORGANIZATION OF MILITARY RAILWAYS, 
DIRECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE 
Feb. 1918 


At this time, in addition to negotiating purchase of railway 
materials and equipment and of port equipment for the A.E.F., 
the Director General of Railways also procured like articles for 
home use of the War Department and other governmental de- 
partments. However, the General Engineer Depot continued to 
place all formal orders and contracts when negotiations were 
completed and to make all payments. 

On Feb. 16, the Record Division of the Military Branch was 
abolished and its files transferred to the Administrative Division. 

During the spring, arrangements were made to subordinate 
the General Engineer Depot to the Director General of Military 
Railways, and June 1, the depot was formally placed under the 
Office of the Director General by order of the Chief of Engineers. 
On June 21, the organization for furnishing engineer equipment 
and materials to the A. E, F. was as follows: 
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CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 


Director General of 
Military Railways 


CHart No. 28.—ORGANIZATION OF CORPS OF ENGINEERS 
FOR OVERSEA SUPPLY 
June 1918 


OTHER OFFICE CHANGES 
On July 8, the Equipment and Construction Division, Military 
Branch, was discontinued and in lieu thereof two new divisions 
were created with functions as follows: 


Equipment and Operations Division 
To supervise the procurement of enlisted men and the training of engineer 
troops, and to supervise engineer military operations in connection with 
projects other than fortifications and mapping. 
Fortification and Mapping Division 
To supervise the procurement of enlisted men and the training of engineer 
troops and engineer military operations in connection with seacoast fortifica- 
tions and military mapping. 
On Sept. 6, the Enlisted Personnel Section was taken from the 
Equipment and Operations Division and transformed into a divi- 
sion of the Military Branch with functions as follows: 
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Enlisted Personnel Division 

To handle matters pertaining to enlisted personnel. : 

The General Engineer Depot operated under the Director of 
Military Railways until Nov. 1, when purchasing (other than a 
comparatively few items left to the Corps of Engineers) and 
storage were transferred to the Director of Purchase and Storage. 
Similarly, finance functions were taken over by the Director of 
Finance. Thereafter, the General Engineer Depot became the 
Technical Engineer Design and Procurement Division of the 
Office of the Director General of Military Railways. 

After the Armistice, the following principal changes occurred 
in the Office of the Chief of Engineers: (1) the Civil Works and 
Military Branches were discontinued as major subdivisions; (2) 
the Organization Division was abolished; (3) the Administrative 
Division was superseded by a new Office Division; (4) a Finance 
Division took over the duties of the Accounts and Contracts Divi- 
sion, which was discontinued; (5) the Fortification and Mapping 
Division was abolished and some of its duties were absorbed by 
a new Military Construction Division. The functions of the new 
divisions were as follows: 


Office Division 
To have charge of the internal administration of the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers, including records, mailing, index, supplies, disbursements, me- 
chanical reproduction, distribution of documents, and compilation of historical 


data. It functioned through some 10 sections, including Historical Data 
Section and Disbursement Section. 


Finance Division 
To handle all matters pertaining to contracts and money accounts, prop- 
erty accountability, claims, and various other matters. 


Military Construction Division 
To handle the design and construction of fortifications and military map- 


ping. It functioned through three Sections: Drafting; Fortification, Design, 
and Construction; and Military Mapping. 


1919 

After the cessation of hostilities, the activities of the Director 
General of Military Railways decreased. By Feb. 14, the Office 
of the Director General, including the Technical Engineer Design 
and Procurement Division, had been made a part of the Equip- 
ment Section, Troop Division, appearing on the chart, which also 
shows the structure of the Office of the Chief of Engineers at 
this time. 
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CHart No. 29.—ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE OF THE 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 
Feb. 1919 


In this reorganization, two Divisions (Railway and Special 
Service) were abolished. However, the functions of seven Divi- 
sions—Equipment and Operations, Commissioned Personnel, En- 
listed Personnel, Mail and Record, Miscellaneous Civil, River and 
Harbor, Drafting—were retained in sections with similar designa- 
tions as part of the Office Division, the Military Construction 
Division, and the two new divisions whose functions were as 
follows : 

Troop Division 

To handle matters pertaining to commissioned and enlisted personnel, and 
to equipment and training. 

Civil Division 

To coordinate the civil activities of the Office of the Chief of Engineers. 
This division performed the duties of the former Civil Works Branch. 

FIELD ORGANIZATION AND INSTALLATIONS 
SUPPLY ESTABLISHMENTS 
The supply functions of the Corps of Engineers were centered 
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in its General Engineer Depot, until procurement and fiscal func- 
tions were removed from the Corps in the fall of 1918. 

The Depot Department of the General Engineer Depot super- 
vised all engineer depots and functioned through the following 
subdivisions : 

Accounting Division Embarkation Depot, New York 

Engineering Division Embarkation Depot, Norfolk 

437th Engineer Depot Detachment Expeditionary Shipping Ports 

Interior Depot, Washington, D. C. Departmental Depots 
Cantonment Sub-Depots 

The Accounting Division followed the records of shipment of 
all engineer material from point of production to its delivery on 
board ship, or to camp depot, or organization. 

The Engineering Division prepared plans and specifications for 
the construction of engineer depots. 


Interior Depot, Washington, D. C. 

This depot comprised Storehouses 1, 2, and 3. 

Storehouse 1, at Washington Barracks, D. C., was used for 
storage of searchlight materials and seacoast-fortification ma- 
tériel. 

Storehouse 2, at Eckington Place, Washington, D. C., with 
about 25,000 sq. ft. of storage space, was used for storage and 
issue of engineer equipment and matériel. 

Storehouse 8, at Fourth and Channing St., NE., Washington, 
D. C., known as “the Washington Depot” had 81,000 sq. ft. of 
covered storage space and 5.8 acres of open storage. This depot 
was used principally for recepit, storage, and issue of engineer 
unit-accountability equipment distributed to troops throughout 
the United States. 


Embarkation Depot, New York, N. Y. 
(New York Engineer Depot) 

This depot contained about 73 acres of leased land, with a 
frontage of 1,800 ft. on the Passaic River. Facilities included: 
administration building, barracks, 4 warehouses, garage, machine 
shop, storage shed, 15 miles of railway track, classification yard 
of 250-car capacity, 1,400 ft. of bulkhead wharf and 4 open piers, 
each 150 ft. long. It had a covered storage space of approximately 
300,000 sq. ft., and 30 acres were used for open storage. The 
depot operated for the Port of New York, shipping overseas 
engineer equipment and matériel, all of which were delivered by 
lighters to shipside. 


Embarkation Depot, Norfolk, Va. 
(Lamberts Point Engineer Depot) 
This depot, located at Lamberts Point, included shipping ter- 
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minals leased from the Norfolk and Western Railroad and a 66- 
acre reservation, with a 1,200-man cantonment to accommodate 
the depot personnel. Of the total area, 34 acres were available for 
storage including five warehouses with a storage capacity of 
310,000 sq. ft., and two covered piers and one open pier totaling 
3,200 feet in length. At Portlock, Va., an additional 177 acres 
were leased, of which 75 acres served as a railroad classification 
yard with 20 miles of trackage, and as open storage. The depot 
operated for the Port of Newport News, Va., in the shipment 
overseas of engineer equipment and matériel. 

Expeditionary Shipping Ports 

Expeditionary depots or shipping ports were established to 
handle engineer matériel at the following points: Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Mobile, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; and New 
Orleans, La. They were known as Philadelphia Engineer Depot, 
Baltimore Engineer Depot, Mobile Engineer Depot, Jacksonville 
Engineer Depot, and New Orleans Engineer Depot. 

Engineer officers, assisted by the necessary military and civilian 
personnel, supervised the handling of all engineer freight passing 
through these ports for overseas. 

Special shipments, consisting mostly of lumber and railroad ties, 
were made through the ports of Brunswick, Ga.; Gulfport, Miss.; 
Mosspoint, Miss.; and Port Arthur, Tex. 

Departmental Depots 
FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANS. 

This depot provided storage for military bridge equipage, tools, 
stores, and miscellaneous supplies. Facilities included 10,000 sq. 
ft. of storehouse space, 15,000 sq. ft. shed space, and 5.7 acres 
open space. 

FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEX. 

Purchasing agency for all military engineer operations in 
Southern Department, as well as distributing center for equip- 
ment and supplies received from General Engineer Depot. 

Available storage: 26,000 sq. ft., storehouse; 61.5 acres, open; 
26,000 sq. ft., shed space. 


FORT DOUGLAS, UTAH 
Established in Aug. 1918, by removal of depot from Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash. Functioned only for storage, routine repair, and 
issue. 
VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WASH. 
Until Aug. 1918, provided storage for military bridge equip- 
ment, tools, stores, and miscellaneous supplies. 
Available storage: 16,675 sq. ft., storehouse; 8,000 sq. ft., 
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shed; 5.3 acres open space. 
COROZAL, CANAL ZONE 

This depot received, stored, repaired, and issued property per- 
taining to the mobile army, the Canal Zone coast artillery, and 
military mapping of the Isthmus of Panama. 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 

This depot assembled and issued military engineer property for 
the Hawaiian Department. 

MANILA, P. I. 

This depot provided storage for ponton equipage and other 
engineer matériel required for a reserve or for issue in the Philip- 
pine Department. 

Engineer Subdepots 

Subdepots for the receipt, storage, and issue of engineer equip- 
ment and supplies to troops in the United States were established 
in the fall of 1917 as follows: 


No. Camp No. Camp No. Camp No. Camp 
405 | Devers 414 | Custer 424 | Sevier 433 | Beauregard 
406 | Upton 415 | Grant 425 | Wheeler 434 | Kearny 
407 | Dix 416 | Pike 426 | MacArthur 435 | Greene 
408 | Meade 417 | Dodge 427 | Logan 470 | Fremont 
409 | Lee 418 | Funston 428 | Cody 471 | Humphreys 
410 | Jackson 420 | Lewis 429 | Doniphan 474 | Forrest 
411 | Gordon 421 | Wadsworth 430 | Bowie 475 | Ft, Benjamin 
412 | Sherman 422 | Hancock 431 | Sheridan Harrison 
413 | Taylor 423 | McClellan 432 | Shelby 


Nors.—The depot number, besides identifying the camp, also represented the number of the particular engineer depot 
detachment serving thereat. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 
Engineer School, \V ashington, D. C. 

This service school for commissioned personnel was discontinued 
June 30, 1917, and transferred to Camp A. A. Humphreys in 
June 1919. 

. FUNCTIONS 

To prepare the junior officers of the Corps of Engineers for the active 
duties of their arms and Corps; to make researches in such branches of science 
as relate to the duties of the Corps of Engineers; to disseminate information 
so obtained; to make such experiments and recommendations and give such 
instruction as may be necessary for the civil engineering work of the Army. 

Engineer Officers’? Training Camps 

The first series of officers’ training camps was held from May 
to Aug. 1917 in 16 camps at 18 different localities. An engineer 
company of 150 students was allotted to each camp until June, 
when engineer training camps were established at Vancouver 
Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, and near Washington, D. C., and 
the student engineer companies transferred to them. Engineer 
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officer candidates attending the second series of camps, Sept.-Nov. 
1917, also received training at these stations. 

From Jan. to Aug. 1918, all engineer candidates were sent to 
an officers’ training camp at Camp Lee, Va. On Aug. 10, the 
training cadre was transferred to Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va., 
where it resumed activity under designation of the Engineer 
Officers’ Training School. 

Number of graduates from all camps and schools about 10,000. 

Enlisted Men’s Establishments 
WASHINGTON BARRACKS, D. C. 

The trade schools for enlisted men of the Regular engineer 
troops were suspended about June 30, 1917. Courses were re- 
opened Jan. 1918 in connection with the training of the 1st En- 
gineer Replacement Regiment, stationed at the post, and were 
continued until June 30, 1919. 

The central map reproduction plant, operating at this station, 
absorbed personnel of the 472d Engineers (Military Mapping). 
CAMP A. A. HUMPHREYS, VA. 

Trade schools similar to those conducted at Washington Bar- 
racks were operated here from May to Dec. 1918. 

Construction of an engineer replacement camp, to house 30,000 
men, began in Jan. 1918. By spring sufficient quarters were com- 
pleted to receive the first replacement troops. 

FORT BENJAMIN HARRISON, IND. : 

During the first 8 months of 1918, this post served as a mobili- 
zation center and training camp for railway specialists. It was 
officially taken over by the Engineer Corps July 26, 1918, when 
210 officers and 11,656 enlisted men were undergoing training. 

CAMP ALEXANDER, VA. 

This camp was made available to the Engineer Corps in Sept. 
1918, for the organization and training of colored engineer troops. 
CAMP FORREST, GA. 

Used as engineer replacement camp. See p. 819. 


PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS 
_Throughout the war, the Regular officers of the Corps of En- 
gineers were assigned to duty as follows: 


Saciy Ape. 10, | Oct.1, | June 30, 
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Until Aug. 7, 1918, officers were commissioned in the Corps of 
Engineers (Regular Army), in the Engineer Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, or as engineer officers of the National Guard and National 
Army. At this time, personnel of the Engineer Officers’ Reserve 
Corps on active duty numbered 7,152; of the National Guard, 
605; and of the National Army, 2,958, of whom 1,712 were origi- 

‘nally appointed in the National Army and 1,246 acquired by trans- 
fers and promotions. As of Aug. 7, all distinction between Regular 
Army, Reserve, National Guard, and National Army ceased. 
Thereafter, all officers were considered as commissioned in the 
United States Army. 

The total number of engineer commissions issued, from declara- 
tion of war to June 30, 1919, was 18,527, including promotions, 
and 704 officers originally commissioned in the Corps who later 
transferred to other branches. The greater part of these consisted 
of transfers to the Transportation Corps (Railway) which, June 
80, 1919, still had 678 officers on active duty. 

On Nov. 11, 1918, there were 10,866 engineer officers on the 
rolls, and 6,838 June 30, 1919. 


ENLISTED MEN 
On Apr. 6, 1917, there were about 2,228 men serving in engineer 
units, On Nov. 11, 1918, the approximate total enlisted strength 
was 284,983 of which 232,935 men were overseas. By June 30, 
1919, the total owing to discharges had declined to 97,909, of 
which 70,081 were still serving overseas. 


DEPOT PERSONNEL 

At outbreak of war, the personnel of the General Engineer 
Depot consisted of 1 officer and 26 civilian employees; by Sept. it 
had increased to 28 officers and 98 civilians; and June 30, 1918, 
it numbered 127 officers, 517 enlisted men, and 602 civilian em- 
ployees attached to the General Engineer Depot proper, and 27 
officers and 33 civilians attached to the Office of the Director 
General of Military Railways. In addition, 25 officers, 191 enlisted 
men, and 2,557 civilians were employed at the port depots. 


ENGINEER UNITS 
Divisional Units and Corps Troops 

At declaration of war, engineer troops consisted of three regi- 
ments, one mounted company, and one band. Shortly after July 
1, 1917, additional units were organized to make the total seven 
regiments (numbered from 1 to 7), two mounted battalions 
(numbered 8 and 9), eight engineer trains (six for infantry and 
two for cavalry divisions), and one band. 
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Each of the 17 National Guard divisions, which were organized 
during the war, had one engineer regiment (sappers) and one 
engineer train. The regiments and trains were numbered from 
101 to 117, both inclusive. | 
In the National Army, prior to Aug. 7, 1918, nineteen divisional | 
sapper regiments had been organized. In addition, five sapper | 
battalions had been created, one for each of five engineer regi- 
ments to be employed as corps troops. The second battalions for 
these regiments were organized later. 
In all, 61 sapper regiments, 2 mounted battalions, and 51 
trains (including 2 for cavalry divisions) were organized. 


Special Units 
Special engineer troops were organized as follows: 
For Service Abroad 


tse neem 


Number of Organizations Number of Organizations 

| 2 Forestry regiments 2 Electrical and mechanical 
3 Forestry battalions regiments 

Light railway: 2 Electrical and mechanical 


1 Construction regiment battalions 


1 Operating regiment 1 Gas and flame regiment 
1 Shop regiment 4 General construction regiments 
Railway: 11 General construction battalions 
1 Construction regiment 1 Highway regiment 
1 Construction battalion 1 Inland waterway regiment 
2 Maintenance of equipment 1 Mining regiment 
battalions 1 Ponton park 
4 Maintenance of way battalions| 6 Ponton trains 
1 Operating regiment 1 Quarry company 
1 Shop regiment 1 Quarry regiment (railway) 
1 Transportation battalion 6 Road battalions 
1 Car repair battalion 2 Searchlight regiments 
1 Locomotive repair battalion 59 Service battalions 
Standard-gage railway: 1 Sound and flash ranging 
7 Construction regiments battalion 
3 Construction battalions 1 Supply regiment 
2 Maintenance of way battalions} 2 Supply and shop regiments 
5 Operating regiments 1 Surveying and printing 
14 Operating battalions regiment 
1 Operating and maintenance 1 Tank service regiment 
regiment 1 Trades and storekeepers 
2 Shop regiments battalion 
1 Transportation battalion 1 Water supply regiment 
1 Camoufiage battalion 2 Water supply battalions | 
1 Crane operating battalion 1 All-weather car company 
1 Doek construction regiment 1 Limousine company 
3 Dock construction battalions 2 Motorcycle companies 
1 Domestic antiaircraft searchlight 1 Touring car company 
operating regiment 18 Truck companies 


1 Dredge operating detachment 
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For Service in United States 


55 Engineer depot detachments 1 Gas defense service battalion 
10 Engineer training and replacement 1 Military mapping service 
regiments regiment 


The battalion and regimental strength of these special organi- 
zations varied greatly. Normally, the battalions consisted of three 
companies; however, many had four and some even more. Usually, 
a regiment was organized into two battalions, but many had more. 

Forestry Service 

Forestry troops carried on lumbering operations in the forests 
of France to meet the A. E. F. needs. Between Sept. 1917 and the 
end of Aug. 1918, five forestry units (10th, 20th, 41st, 42d, and 
43d Engineers) were organized in the United States and sent to 
France. Besides, seven engineer service battalions (508d, 507th, 
517th, 519th, 528d, 581st, and 533d—the last six colored) were 
organized to be sent abroad. In Oct. 1918 most of the forestry 
units were absorbed by the 20th Engineers which, upon reorgani- 
zation, comprised 14 battalion headquarters, 28 engineer service 
companies, and 49 engineer companies, all overseas, together with 
15 additional battalion headquarters and 96 engineer companies 
in process of organization in the United States. 


Motor Transport Service 

Eighteen engineer motor transport companies (442d to 445th, 
448th to 453d, and 456th to 463d), authorized Dec. 7, 1917, were 
mobilized in Mar., July, and Aug. 1918 and sent overseas. On 
Sept. 1, 1918, these units were transferred to the Motor Trans- 
port Corps. 

Gas-Defense Service 

Gas and flame troops (30th Engrs.) and gas-defense troops 
(473d Engrs.), the former organized as part of the Corps of 
Engineers and the latter acquired from the Sanitary Corps, Medi- 
cal Department, were transferred to the Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice in July 1918, and Sept. 1918, respectively. 


Tank Service 
With the organization of the 65th Engrs., in the winter of 
1917, the Tank Service was established as part of the Corps 
of Engineers, with an authorized maximum strength of 4,644 
men. When the Tank Corps was created as an independent or- 
ganization in May 1918, such tank troops as had been mobilized 
were transferred to it. 


Railway Transportation Corps later known as 
Transportation Corps 
Nine regiments of railway engineers (11th to 19th) were 
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mobilized during July and Aug. 1917 and sent overseas to serve 
along the British, French, and American lines of communications. 
In Oct. 1917, these regiments became the nucleus of a railway 
transportation service that had been ordered organized. Subse- 
quently, this new Railway Transportation Corps was much en- 
larged and, in France, became independent of other engineer 
organizations. 

By Nov. 11, 1918, a total of 51 railway units had been or- 
ganized, containing 69,000 men already serving abroad and an 
additional 14,000 in the United States awaiting orders. 

In addition to these totals, the 801st, 802d, 808d Stevedore 
Regiments, Quartermaster Corps, (21,818 officers and men) had 
been transferred to the Transportation Corps during Sept. 1918 
in the A. E. F., and the 304th Stevedore Training Regiment at 
Camp Alexander, Va., had been transferred to the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Thereafter, the Corps of Engineers was charged with the or- 
ganization and training of new stevedore units and replacements 
for the Transportation Corps. Requisition for 86 new battalions 
had been made and two battalions (the 701st and 702d) had 
actually been sent overseas by Nov. 22, 1918, when the remain- 
ing stevedore troops in the United States were ordered demo- 
bilized. 

Engineer Enlisted Reserve Corps 

Specially qualified men had been enrolled as reservists prior 
to the war. This personnel was called to active duty in the railway 
regiments organized in 1917. Thereafter, the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps became inactive. Reserve enlistments were discontinued 
in 1918 and practically eliminated toward the end of the year, in 
accordance with a new policy of the War Department. 


Special Engineer Enlisted Reserve Corps 

In 1917, Selective Service Regulations were modified to permit 
deserving engineer students in recognized technical institutions 
to enlist in the Corps and continue their studies. Some 8,000 
students were involved. On Aug. 8, 1918, upon the organization 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps, voluntary enlistments in 
the Special Engineer Enlisted Reserve Corps were discontinued, 
and, Oct. 8, most of the students were transferred to the Train- 
ing Corps, while the remainder were otherwise assigned or dis- 
charged. 
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ACTIVITIES 
SUPPLY 
GENERAL ENGINEER DEPOT 

Prior to the war, this depot—then known as the Engineer 
Depot, Washington Barracks, D. C.—purchased most of the 
military supplies required by the Corps of Engineers. Its office 
occupied only 8,500 sq. ft. of floor space in a storehouse at Wash- 
ington Barracks. In the fiscal year preceding the war its pur- 
chases aggregated but $550,000. 

New quarters and a vastly expanded force were needed to 
fulfill its wartime functions. A fortnight after declaration of war, 
the depot had awarded contracts covering engineer equipment 
and supplies for an army of 1,000,000 men. 

From July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1919, the depot placed orders 
for supplies and equipment totaling more than $870,000,000. 


Embarkation Depot, New York 
From Sept. 1, 1917, to Nov. 1, 1918, some 650,000 tons of 
matériel and equipment were received at this depot, of which 
about 550,000 tons were shipped to the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 
Embarkation Depot, Norfolk 
This depot received about 648,000 tons of engineering matériel 
and equipment from the beginning of Sept. 1917, to Nov. 1, 1918, 
and shipped all but some 50,000 tons overseas. 


Expeditionary Shipping Ports 

While these shipping points were under the control of the 
Corps of Engineers, some 220,000 tons of equipment and ma- 
tériel were received and approximately 200,000 tons were shipped 
to Europe. 

Departmental Depots 

The Fort Sam Houston Depot acted as a purchasing agency 
for the troops in the Southern Department. During the 1918 
fiscal year, this depot equipped the following units with enginee: 
matériel: 22 regiments of cavalry, 20 regiments of infantry, 1¢ 
regiments of field artillery, 13 regiments of engineers, and - 
engineer trains. 

From July 1 to Nov. 1, 1918, this depot continued to equip a} 
troops in the Southern Department as well as the Infantry Schoo 
of Arms and the Field Artillery School of Fire at Fort Sill. 

The other departmental depots carried on in a similar manne 
or attended to their particular routine duties. 
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OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR GENERAL OF MILITARY RAILWAYS 


The matériel procured under the supervision of the Director 
General of Military Railways, during the war period, included 
the following major items: 

Standard-gage locomotives 
Locomotives, 60-cm. gage__-_ 
Locomotives, 36-in. gage 
Cars, standard-gage 
Cars, narrow-gage _-- 
Logging cars, 36-in. gage___--__ 

Locomotive cranes, 7% to 120 tons_ 
Gantry cranes -___ 
Equipment sets for water stations, complete__ 
Rails, 60-pound, tons. 


In addition, there was purchased the entire equipment for the 
following: 

2 general repair shops for standard-gage railroads. 

2 general repair shops for narrow-gage railroads. 

1 car erection shop. 

86 engine houses, also hand tools and machinery for locomotive and car 
repairmen in French shops. 


Matériel Shipped Overseas 
Engineer supplies purchased for military use totaled 4,636,000 
tons, of which 4,217,000 tons were earmarked for export. Actual 
shipments from the mills totaled 1,866,000 tons, of which 
1,744,000 were received at ports of embarkation and 1,555,000 
shipped to the American Expeditionary Forces. Matériel shipped 
fell in the following categories: 


Category Tons 


Building materials and supplies. 


Liquids... ........2...- 7,067 
Explosives and accessories. 952 
Engineer supplies... 52,106 
Miscellaneous office supplies. 2.239 
Floating equipment. ios 10,093 
Material and tools for locomotive and car 

repair and erection shops.........-..-..-- 10,047 


Materials for combat use included 21,000 tons of barbed wire 
and 85,120 steel shelters. 


STATUS OF RAILWAY MATERIAL, NOV. 11, 1918 


Rolling stock and other railway equipment shipped overseas, 
en route, or awaiting shipment at the ports included the following: 
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Fabricated track, 40-cm., with 12-Ib. rail 
Fabricated track, 60-cm., with 25-Ib. 


Of other engineering equipment procured in the United States, 
mention must be made of 6,928 trucks, 2,082 portable buildings, 
124 portable shop and material trucks, 51 portable pile drivers, 
90 electric storage trucks, 6,006 boilers, 700 cranes including 
those already listed, and 886 hoisting engines. Two-thirds of this 
equipment was shipped overseas. 

FORTIFICATIONS 

During the war, the following appropriations were made for 
the construction and maintenance of fortifications in the United 
States and insular possessions: 


United | Hawai ip 
Purpose Buster | “iamnds | taza 


$395,000 


RESEARCH 
The Corps of Engineers standardized the formula of quality 
requirements for certain paints and varnishes; of mechanical 
rubber goods (hose, packing, and sleeves) ; and of certain items 
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of hardware. It evolved a standard rating for internal combustion 
engines; and, in cooperation with the Bureau of Mines, developed 
a cheaper explosive to replace TNT in engineering operations 
and improved the devices for electrical detonation. 

At the end of war, experiments were under way to develop a 
process which would hasten the setting of concrete. Plans were 
also being made to inaugurate production within the United 
States of photographic colors and tone chemicals formerly secured 
only in Germany. 

TRAINING 
OFFICERS AND CANDIDATES 

The first series of engineer officers’ training camps was at- 
tended by 745 student officers and 1,410 candidates; the second, 
by 1,500 student officers; the third (at Camp Lee, Va.), by 1,500 
students, of whom about 750 were Reserve officers and the re- 
mainder candidates; the fourth by about 1,200 students, con- 
sisting of Reserve officers, candidates from the ranks, and honor 
graduates of various technical schools. About 4,900 students 
entered the Engineer Officers’ Training School at Camp Hum- 
phreys. 

ENLISTED MEN 

Sufficient personnel with the requisite mechanical or technical 
skill to make the operation of engineer specialty units effective 
could only be obtained by giving selected enlisted men instruction 
in various trades. Accordingly, approximately 8,384 students 
were enrolled in the following courses: operation and construc- 
tion of standard-gage and light railways; ponton-bridge work; 
carpentry; masonry; motor and animal transportation; highway 
construction and maintenance; surveying; lithography; map re- 
production; photography; sound and flash ranging; forestry; 
electrical trades; searchlight operation; oxyacetylene welding; 
machine-shop work; rigging; blacksmithing; plumbing; draft- 
ing and stenography. 

REPLACEMENTS 

Automatic replacements for oversea troops began in May 1918 
and continued until the Armistice. Training in replacement units 
was started at Washington Barracks in Mar. 1918 and was later 
transferred to Camp A. A. Humphreys. Five engineer regiments 
were organized by July 1, and five more by Nov. 1918. 

DEMOBILIZATION 
PERSONNEL 


Of the 10,886 engineer officers in the service Nov. 11, 1918, 
about 4,048 had been discharged by June 80, 1919. On Nov. 1, 
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1919, only 378 emergency officers remained, 100 of whom were 
undergoing physical reconstruction. Two months later, this cate- 
gory had been reduced to 149 temporary officers. In addition, 
there were 409 Regular officers in the Corps of Engineers. 

Demobilization of enlisted personnel, numbering 292,806 Nov. 
11, 1918, was practically completed by Oct. 31, 1919. 

Of the 98 engineer regiments, 88 separate engineer battalions, 
and 814 separate engineer companies or detachments extant Nov. 
11, 1918, only 8 regiments, 2 separate battalions, and 11 separate 
detachments were in service in March 1920. 


MATERIEL 

At date of Armistice, approximately 197,000 tons of matériel, 
valued at $31,000,000, were stored at or near the ports awaiting 
shipment to France. This matériel comprised the following: 

294 cranes; 20 pile drivers; 2,168 locomotives, standard-gage; 618 loco- 
motives, narrow-gage, 60-cm.; 73,179 railway cars, standard-gage; 3,818 
railway cars, narrow-gage, 60-cm.; 617,915 tons of rail; and 240,000 tons of 
lumber; 17,000 tons of building material; 6,000 tons of engineer supplies, 
and 482 tons of floating equipment. 

The principal orders placed with manufacturing concerns Nov. 
11, 1918, totaled $365,361,387 and called for the production of— 

294 cranes; 20 pile drivers; 2,168 locomotives, standard-gage; 618 loco- 
motives, narrow-gage, 60-cm.; 73,179 railway cars, standard-gage; 3,818 
railway cars, narrow-gage, 60-cm.; 617,915 tons of rail; and 240,000 tons of 
miscellaneous engineer supplies. 

In addition to these items, special types of mobile engineer 
equipment were in production as follows: 

124 special portable shops mounted on motor trucks; 26 portable pile- 
drivers; 3,106 special limbered tool wagons for engineers attached to combat 
units; ponton bridge equipment including 1,248 pontons, 1,710 ponton wagons, 
210 tool wagons; 90 automobile searchlight trucks, 60-in.; 177 automobile 
searchlight trucks, 36-in.; and 300 heavy sectional steel bridges for spans 
from 85 to 90 ft. 

SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 

The Engineer Claims Board took cognizance of 171 claims, 
approximating $238,245,189 in value. By May 15, 1920, 168 of 
these claims representing $235,458,305 had been adjusted. In 
the settlement, matériel to the extent of $16,964,304 was ac- 
cepted, while delivery of $218,498,410 worth of supplies and 
equipment was cancelled, for which $1,853,180 was paid in can- 
cellation charges. 

DISPOSAL OF PROPERTY 

Up to May 1920, the Engineer Board of Sales Control disposed 
of $110,260,320 worth of equipment and supplies, averaging a 
return of more than 84 percent on original costs. 

Purchases were made by individuals, commercial organizations 
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and municipstities in the United States and by foreimn govern- 
ments, including France, Belgium, Poiand, and Yucomavia. 
France ajone boaght 458 conssicsted lacomotives and 19,850 
freight cars, amocring to $56,000,000, 

Of the matériel remaining, excineer equipment was stored at 
various depots a3 @ war ressrve stock and the bs.ance was trans- 
ferred to other governmental agencies. 


SECTION 9 
CHIEF OF FIELD ARTILLERY 


ORIENTATION 

The initial appointment of a Chief of Field Artillery was made 
Feb. 10, 1918, uncer the wartime powers of the President. 

Prior to this cste, the mobilization of the Field Artillery had 
been under the direct supervision of the General Staff, through 
the senior field artiliery oMicer of that body who headed the Field 
Artillery Section. However, the instruction and training of the 
Field Artillery had been under the direction of the Training Sec- 
tion of the General Staff. 

While these developments were taking place in the United 
States, Brig. Gen. Ernest Hinds performed the duties of Chief 
of Artillery in the A. E. F., although not formally appointed 
until Apr. 29, 1918. 

FUNCTIONS 
As Defined Aug. 26, 1918 

To keep the Chief of Staff advised and informed with respect to field 
artillery matters, including the efficiency of the personnel and matériel; to 
take adequate measures for the preparation for oversea service of the field 
artillery organizations called for by the military program; to make recom- 
mendations to the Chief of Staff regarding matters atfecting the Field 
Artillery; to exercise, in accordance with the general policies prescribed by 
the Chief of Staff, direct supervision over the training of all ficld artillery 


units; to correspond directly with training-camp commanders; and to consult 
and correspond directly with bureau chiefs and heads of departments. 


CHIEFS 


Feb. 10 Brig. Gen. William J. Snow 
July 99 Maj. Gen. William J. Snow 


Jen. 22 Brig. Gen. Edward H. De Armond (acting) 
Fe. 1 Maj. Gen. William J. Snow 

Apr. 7 Brig. Gen. Edward H. De Armond (acting) 
May 2 Maj. Gen. William J, Snow 

Jane 17 Brig. Gen. Edward H. De Armond (acting) 
through 

Jane 20 
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ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
WASHINGTON OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
1918 


All matters reaching, or originating in, the War Department 
which required action or recommendation by the Chief of Field 
Artillery, were referred to him. This included reports of inspec- 
tors or other officers affecting the efficiency of field artillery 
officers. 

On Aug. 26, the organization of the Office of the Chief of Field 
Artillery was announced as shown on chart. 


-| |Artillery De- 
sign and Equip- 
ment 


Ammunition, 


trol Equip- 
ment 


CHART No. 830.—OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
FIELD ARTILLERY 


1920 

On June 4, the office of Chief of Field Artillery was made 

permanent by statute. 
FIELD ESTABLISHMENTS 
School of Fire for Field Artillery, Fort Sill, Okla. 

This institution was established in 1911. During the concentra- 
tion of U.S. troops on the Mexican border the school was closed. 
It was reopened in July 1917 and ordered reorganized 2 months 
later. Reorganization included enlargement of facilities to accom- 
modate 1,200 students, a school detachment of 250 men, and 150 
instructors. Construction of barracks and quarters was started 
immediately, and 2,000 acres of additional land were leased (see 
p. 929). 
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Field Artillery Central Officers’ Training School, 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 

This school was organized for field artillery officer candidates 
and was opened June 15, 1918, with 160 instructors and 3,800 
students (see pp. 85, 87, 894). 

Field Artillery Brigade Firing Centers 

Centers of instruction were established to train field artillery 
organizations, in brigade units, along lines followed in France. 
In May 1918, the following centers were opened: 

Fort Sill, Okla. ; target range of 52,000 acres (see pp. 204, 929). 

Camp Jackson, S. C.; target range of 50,000 acres (see pp. 204, 


829), 

Camp Knox, Ky.; target range of 40,000 acres (see pp. 204, 
878). 

Camp McClellan, Ala.; target range of 16,000 acres (see pp. 
204, 834). 


In addition to the training of organizations, schools for com- 

missioned and enlisted specialists were conducted. 
Field Artillery Replacement Depots 

During the summer of 1917, three replacement battalions of 
Field Artillery were organized and sent to France. Thereafter re- 
Placements were obtained by drafts from regiments in the United 
States. As this interfered with training, a replacement depot was 
opened at Camp Jackson, S. C., Apr. 22, 1918, and another at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., June 25. 

As finally organized, the capacity at Camp Jackson was 36,000 
and at Camp Taylor, 24,000 (see pp. 829, 894). 


PERSONNEL 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF FIELD ARTILLERY 
i Upon organization the office personnel consisted of six officers 
! including the Chief, with the necessary clerical assistants. By the 
; end of 1918 the officers on duty numbered 18. 
FIELD ARTILLERY FORCES 
| Officers 
Of the 408 officers in the Field Artillery at outbreak of war 
only 275 had more than 1 year’s service. At date of Armistice 
there were 17,529 field artillery officers, of whom 9,062 were 
overseas. 


| 


\ 


* MEN. x 


ve. 


Enlisted Men 
Enlisted men of the Field Artillery totaled 8,258 Apr. 6, 1917, 
and 323,992 Nov. 11, 1918, of whom 209,189 were overseas. Of 
this total 87,957 men were originally enlisted in the Cavalry. In 
addition, some 77,000 enlisted men of the Coast Artillery were 
serving in mobile coast artillery regiments. 
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Troops in the United States 
Field artillery personnel in the United States, Nov. 11, 1918, 
numbered 128,260 officers and enlisted men including 50,611 
troops in tactical divisions, 57,039 in detached units, and 15,710 
in the Central Officers’ Training School. 


ACTIVITIES 
ORGANIZATION 

The General Staff plan of Sept. 11, 1917, never completely 
carried out, contemplated an army of five corps (30 divisions) 
in Europe in time for an offensive in 1918, and a total of three 
armies, consisting of 15 corps (90 divisions), in 1919. To further 
this plan, 42 divisions were to be raised at once, rendering it neces- 
sary to organize the same number of field artillery brigades for 
the divisions alone and to make provision for necessary corps and 
army artillery. 

The Field Artillery Project 

A divisional field artillery brigade was to consist of 1 brigade 
headquarters, 2 regiments of 8-in. or 75-mm. guns, 1 regiment of 
6-in. or 155-mm. howitzers; and 1 trench-mortar battery. Al- 
though the ammunition train was actually a part of the divisional 
trains, it was organized and trained by the Field Artillery and 
for all practical purposes was a component of the brigade. 

In addition to the original 42 divisional artillery brigades, con- 
stituted 1917, the Chief of Field Artillery was authorized to 
organize 19 brigades during 1918, viz: six July 5, ten (from 
National Army cavalry regiments) July 81, and three Aug. 80. 

The Coast Artillery Corps organized 16 brigades of mobile 
artillery to serve as corps and army troops (see pp. 149, 150). 

At declaration of war, there were nine field artillery regiments 
in the Regular Army, three of which had been in existence less 
than a year. By Nov. 11, 1918, not counting the 16 mobile coast 
artillery brigades, 11 trench-mortar battalions, 68 ammunition 
trains, and corps and army parks, there had been organized 61 
divisional field artillery brigades and many training and replace- 
ment units. 

REGULAR ARMY UNITS 

In May and June 1917, 12 additional Regular Army field artil- 
lery regiments, authorized under the National Defense Act of 
1916, were organized by taking cadres of trained personnel from 
the old regiments. In addition, eight newly organized cavalry regi- 
ments, authorized by the same act, were converted into Field 
Artillery. The greater part of these regiments consisted of war- 
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time recruits, and their cadres lacked field artillery experience. 
Atotal of 29 regular regiments were thus organized. 

Five of these regiments were designated for miscellaneous 
duties as separate units. The remaining 24 were organized into 
eight divisional field artillery brigades. 

NATIONAL GUARD UNITS 

National Guard field artillery and cavalry units furnished the 
nucleus from which 51 regiments were organized and assigned 
to 17 divisional field artillery brigades. 

A total strength of 3,247 officers and 79,917 enlisted men was 
called for by these brigades which, on departure overseas, aver- 
aged 90 percent of Tables of Organization requirements. How- 
ever, on the basis of previous training, only 541 officers and 
12,975 enlisted men could be considered National Guard artillery- 
men. To remedy this deficiency, some officers of the Regular 
Army and Reserve Corps were assigned, and personnel with prior 
service on the Mexican border was transferred from other 
branches of the National Guard. Remaining vacancies were filled 
by volunteers, without previous military training. 

NATIONAL ARMY UNITS 
A The first National Army field artillery regiments were each 
i provided, for organization and training, with a cadre of one 
‘colonel, one field officer, and one captain from the Regular Army; 
and with four temporary captains, appointed from selected en- 
listed men of the Regular Army, to take charge of the admin- 
istrative work. Graduates of reserve officers’ training camps 
and of the Central Officers’ Training School filled the remaining 
A vacancies. 
a The enlisted personnel came almost entirely from the draft. 
t On this basis, a total of 86 National Army field artillery bri- 
gades was organized, numbered from 9 to 24, 151 to 167, and 
170 to 172. 


TRAINING 
Early Methods 
; The heaviest initial handicap to training was the shortage of 
, Officers who could be classified as trained artillerymen. To sup- 
plement the 275 professionals with more than 1 year’s service in 
. thearmy, 50 senior officers were detailed from the Coast Artillery, 
and 55 were transferred from other sources. 

With the establishment at Saumur, France, of a Field Artillery 
School of Instruction in Sept. 1917, the A. E. F. was prepared to 
give final training also to second lieutenants commissioned in the 
United States from officers’ training camps. Accordingly, in Dec. 
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1917 and Jan. 1918, some 677 field artillery lieutenants reported 
at Saumur to receive this instruction. 

Hardly less serious was the scarcity of matériel, which neces- 
sitated the improvisation of equipment for training everywhere. 
At outbreak of war only 980 artillery pieces were available com- 
prising the following calibers: 
2.95-in. mountain guns and howitzers 

8-in. guns 


4.1-in. guns 

4.7-in. howitzers —_. 

@-in: howitzers: 2... === —— - = 5322-2 nse ee ties 

These factors affected the initial training of field artillery units 
unfavorably, and several brigades departed for France with train- 
ing incomplete. 

As no provision for replacements existed, it became necessary 
to transfer partially trained men to National Guard brigades from 
National Army units, thereby disrupting their organization. This 
complicated matters still further and, by Jan. 1918, conditions 
had reached a point where drastic action was in order (see p. 224). 

Training under Supervision of Chief 
of Field Artillery 

Following the appointment of a Chief of Field Artillery in Feb. 
1918, remedial projects were immediately initiated. These meas- 
ures included, in addition to the establishment of replacement 
depots at Camps Jackson and Zachary Taylor, organization of the 
Field Artillery Officers’ Training School, and the organization of 
brigade firing centers (see p. 199), the following: 

Reorganization and enlargement of the School of Fire at Fort Sill. 

Establishment of a system of training and coordination, through inspector- 
instructors, who both inspected and helped in the training of brigades. 

Establishment of schools for the instruction of specialists and for the 
training of motor mechanics and chauffeurs. 

Redistribution of matériel along equitable and efficient lines. 

Arrangement whereby brigades required to wait for admission to a firing 
center would receive special supervised instruction at their cantonments or 
camps. 

Coandianeion of training in the United States with that in France. 

Coordination of artillery matériel production. 

On June 26, 1918, the Chief of Field Artillery was granted au- 
thority to exercise direct control of training through brigade 
commanders; to choose the points where new field artillery bri- 
gades were to be organized; and to select brigades to join divisions 
for oversea service or otherwise, in accordance with their fitness. 

To coordinate field artillery training in the United States with 
training overseas, provision was made to return certain officers 
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ee and enlisted men from the A. E. F. to the United States. In re- 

monse to a request made in July 1918, 15 lieutenant colonels, 21 

eS majors, 60 captains, 200 first lieutenants, and 300 second lieuten- 

oi ants were furnished to build up the commissioned personnel in the 

if muwly organized brigades and to act as instructors. In Oct., a 

new policy fixed a monthly quota of 570 experienced officers to 

s be returned to the United States, in exchange for 700 second 

ey) lieutenants. At the Armistice, the first replacement quota of 
zy lieutenants was ready to go overseas. 


SCHOOL OF FIRE FOR FIELD ARTILLERY, FORT SILL, OKLA. 

Instructors returned from overseas service, assisted by a num- 
ber of French officers assigned for the purpose, coordinated in- 
struction with that given in the service schools in France. On 
Nov. 11, 1918, the staff and instructors at the school numbered 
i, field artillery students 1,554, and air service cadets 419. 

A 12-week course was instituted, with a new class of 100 stu- 
dent officers entering each week. On Apr. 15, 1918, the weekly 
intake was increased to 120 and, just before the Armistice, to 
200, while the length of the course was reduced to 10 wecks. 

In addition, a 7-week course in aerial observation was estab- 
lished, with classes of 15 to 20 entering each week, which were 
later enlarged. 

Between Oct. 1, 1917, and Apr. 4, 1919, 54 classes were gradu- 
ated. During the same period 6,211 students reported. Of this 
number, 874 qualified as instructors in addition to 2,848 other 
graduates ; 615 completed the course but failed to graduate; and 
| 2,481 were discharged or relieved for other causes. 

a The aerial observers’ course was instituted Aug. 25, 1918, and 
| diseontinued Feb. 7, 1919, during which time 715 air service cadets 
reported and 515 graduated. 


| 
| FIELD ARTILLERY CENTRAL OFFICERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL, 
CAMP ZACHARY TAYLOR, KY. 
From June 24, 1918, when instruction began, to Nov. 11, 1918, 

a total of 18,258 officer candidates was admitted. Of these, 11,080 
were enlisted men, 2,283 came from Student’s Army Training 
Corps units, and 4,940 from civil life. Up to Nov. 18, 1918, 5,214 
graduates were commissioned second lieutenants of Field Artil- 
lery, United States Army; thereafter up to Feb. 1, 1919, 3,251 
candidates were graduated and commissioned as second lieuten- 
ants, first lieutenants, captains, or majors, in the Field Artillery 
Reserve Corps, according to the age limit applicable in each case 
as provided for by the National Defense Act. 
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FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE FIRING CENTERS 

The instruction of a field artillery brigade, including the trench- 
mortar battery and ammunition train, covered 3 months. This 
training was divided into 5 progressive phases consisting of (1) 
preliminary work and specialist instruction, (2) firing by battery, 
(8) battalion firing exercises, (4) regimental problems, and (5) 
brigade problems. 

Matériel available for light regiments consisted of one battery 
of 75-mm French guns and a full complement of 3-in. pieces. 
Heavy regiments were generally provided with 4.7 and 6-in. how- 
itzers. In addition, one platoon each day manned the two 155-mm. 
howitzers in use on the range. 

By Nov. 11, 1918, the firing centers had accomplished the fol- 
lowing results: 


Brigades 2 2 
Ultimate trained Brigades in 

Firing centers brigade ard sent training Reference 

capecity to France | Nov. 11, 1018 
6 1 2 p. 878 
Camp Jackson, 8. C.- 4 1 2 p. 82 
Fort Sill, Okla... 2 3 2 p. 928 
Camp McClellan, Al 2 1 2 p. 84 

otal ara eee uy “4 6 | 8 


At this time, new construction was in progress at Camps Knox 
and Jackson to increase the capacity of these centers as indicated 
above. Besides, 120,000 acres had been acquired at Camp Bragg, 
Fayetteville, N. C., for a six-brigade firing center to replace the 
one at Camp McClellan. 


REPLACEMENT DEPOTS 

Preliminary instruction in field artillery work was given at these 
depots (see p. 199). Selected recruits were also instructed in the 
following specialties: auto mechanic, chauffeur, motorcyclist, 
truck driver, tractor driver, battery mechanic, machine gunner, 
horseshoer, stable sergeant, saddler, cobbler, carpenter, painter, 
wagoner, bugler, clerk, bandsman, topographical draftsman, mess 
sergeant, baker, cook, tailor, radio man, and telephonist. 

Upon arrival at a depot, recruits were classified according to 
individual qualifications and assigned to a light or heavy training 
_Tegiment or to the specialists’ brigade. Although the plan con- 
templated a 72-day training period, no class ever completed more 
than 48 days, owing to the urgent demand for replacements, 
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Camp Jackson, S. C. 

The replacement depot at Camp Jackson received 6,724 officers, 
2,561 officer candidates, and 56,109 enlisted men from May 1 to 
Dec. 7, 1918. During this period, 5,054 officers, 2,561 officer can- 
didates, and 84,018 enlisted men were transferred. Of this total 
4,831 officers and 29,104 enlisted men were sent overseas. 

Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. 

The depot at Camp Taylor received 1,401 officers and 17,126 
enlisted men from June 25 to Dec. 7, 1918. Of this number, 24 
oficers and 3,000 enlisted men were sent overseas and 533 officers 
and 2,884 men were transferred to new organizations in the United 
States. 


MATERIEL 

A summary of mobile field artillery matériel manufactured 
dumig the emergency appears on pp. 352-354, 

American Field Artillery in France was equipped with 1,828 
75-mm. guns, furnished by the French, and with 148 American 
pieces. No 155-mm. howitzers of American manufacture reached 
the A. E. F., but the French supplied 747 howitzers of this caliber. 

The Chief of Field Artillery was charged with the coordination 
of production and with the following up of matériel deliveries to 
the troops. On Apr. 1, 1919, the cumulative figures of mobile artil- 
lery production were reported as follows: 


185-mm. howitsers 
8-in. howitsers.... 
9.2-in. howitsers..... 


By Dec. 31, 1919, the total of 75-mm. guns produced in the 
United States had reached 2,071. 


DEMOBILIZATION 
Personnel 
Discharge of emergency personnel began soon after the Armis- 
tice. By June 80, 1919, the total strength of the Field Artillery 
had declined to 25,519 and by Nov. 30, 1919, to 7,366. 

On June 30, 1919, only the Regular officers and 1,469 emergency 
officers remained on duty. A year later, officer personnel consisted 
of 749 Regular and 496 emergency officers. At that time, the field 
artillery personnel of the Officers’ Reserve Corps on an inactive 
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status numbered 7,936, representing about 33 percent of the 
28,500 former emergency officers who had received wartime train- 
ing. 


UNITS 
Upon completion of demobilization only 29 regiments of Regu- 
lar Field Artillery were retained. These were the original nine 
regiments (numbered 1 to 9), the 12 additional regiments (num- 
bered 10 to 21) organized during the war under the National 
Defense Act, and the eight converted cavalry regiments (num- 
bered 76 to 83), mentioned on pp. 200, 201. 


Training 

Two large wartime reservations, at Camps Bragg and Knox, 
were retained as permanent posts, with cantonments for six bri- 
gades at each under construction. Both projects were completed 
on a reduced basis and used to house Regular regiments for which 
no prewar accommodations existed. 

As a result of postwar reorganization, the Field Artillery Basic 
School was placed at Camp Knox and the Advanced Tactical Course 
for senior officers at Camp Bragg. 

The School of Fire for Field Artillery at Fort Sill was reduced 
in scope and limited to a battery officers’ course of 1 year. In Dec. 
1919, a division of enlisted specialists was added to this school. 

The Field Artillery Basic School at Camp Zachary Taylor was 
discontinued Aug. 1, 1919, but instruction was resumed Oct. 6, 
1919, with a much smaller class. In 1920, when the sale of Camp 


Zachary Taylor was ordered, this school was transferred to Camp 
Knox. 


TRAINING SUPERVISION 
Direct control of the training of Field Artillery remained under 
the Chief until Dec. 19, 1919. Thereafter, this responsibility re- 
verted to department and division commanders, the Chief of Field 


Artillery retaining supervision over schools and the regiments 
designated as school troops only. 


Matériel 
After the Armistice, ordnance contracts were closed out as eco- 
nomically as possible to the Government, resulting in the accummu- 
lation of a large auantity of artillery matériel in storage. Although 
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this equipment was somewhat out of balance as to caliber and 
type, it nevertheless provided an important reserve. 


SECTION 10 
FINANCE SERVICE 


ORIENTATION 

No centralized agency existed at outbreak of war to handle the 
finances of the War Department. The Quartermaster Corps, the 
Medical Department, the Corps of Engineers, the Ordnance De- 
partment, and the Signal Corps submitted their estimates to 
Congress individually, as prepared by their own finance sections 
and approved by the Secretary of War. Appropriations were voted 
for each supply bureau; all funds were disbursed and accounted 
for by five separate finance systems. The Quartermaster Corps, 
owing to its general supply, functions and because it disbursed the 
pay of the Army, controlled the greater part of all appropriations. 

The Finance Service had its origin in the Finance Department, 
an operating agency of the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Divi- 


sion, General Staff. 


FUNCTIONS 
(From Aug. 18, 1919) 


To be responsible for, and have authority over, the finances of the military 
establishment including disbursement of funds and classification and com- 
pilation of all estimates of appropriations to be submitted by the War Depart- 
ment; administrative examination and recording of money accounts; auditing 
of property accounts; and such other duties as may be required in connection 
with expenditure and accounting for War Department funds. 


oe DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 
Oet. 11° Brig. Gen. Herbert M. Lord 
through 


June 20, 
1920 
ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT, PURCHASE, STORAGE, AND TRAFFIC DIVISION 
1918 

On Aug. 27, the Accounts Department, Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division, General Staff, was established to create an oper- 
ating organization which eventually would assume the duties of 
the finance sections of the various supply bureaus. At this time, 
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these sections were operating independently as follows: 


Cuart No. 81—DUTIES OF FINANCE SECTIONS 
BEFORE CONSOLIDATION 


The functions of the Accounts Department were limited to su- 
pervision and coordination of all accounting systems and appro- 
priations and other financial matters relating to the purchase of 
supplies. Limitation of authority hampered the Department’s use- 
fulness and made a reorganization necessary. 

On Oct. 11, the Office of the Director of Finance was established; 
it absorbed the Accounts Department under the name of Finance 
Department, Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, General 
Staff. 

To consolidate all financial activities of the War Department in 
his office, the Director of Finance was given authority over and 
made responsible for the activities, personnel, and equipment of 
the several finance and accounts divisions, branches and offices 
of the General Staff, and of the supply corps of the Army. He was 
also directed to assume authority over and responsibility for the 
finances of the several corps, departments and other separate ac- 
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Finance Service 


tivities of the Army, including the accounting for funds and 
property. This embraced preparation of estimates, disbursements, 
money accounts, property accounts, finance reports, and pay and 
mileage of the Army. 

On Oct. 16, the Finance Department was ordered organized as 
shown on chart 82. 

On Oct. 21, the office of the Assistant to the Acting Quarter- 
master General in charge of Finance, the Finance and Accounts 
Division, and the Central Disbursing Division (see pp. 418, 414) 
were transferred to the Finance Department. These offices, con- 
tinuing to operate for all practical purposes as before but under 
a new name, served as the framework of the new organization. 
Consolidation continued as the finance and accounting activities 
of the other bureaus were absorbed by the Finance Department. 


1919 


By Feb. 24, the Finance Department had adopted the structure 
depicted on chart 33. 

On Mar. 14, coordination of purchase and financial control was 
completed by inauguration of a procurement procedure which 
made all supplies and services chargeable to funds under control 
of the Director of Finance. 

FINANCE SERVICE, WAR DEPARTMENT 

On Apr. 9, 1919, the creation of the Finance Service as an in- 
dependent operating bureau of the War Department was an- 
nounced, to supersede the Finance Department, Purchase, Storage, 
and Traffic Division, General Staff. Its organization is shown on 
chart 34. 

The functions of the various divisions of the Finance Service 
were as follows: 

Administrative Division 

To be responsible for policies; for the preparation and distribution of 
orders and regulations and their interpretation; for receiving and distributing 
correspondence; for matters pertaining to personnel; and for making deci- 
sions to settle disputed financial questions. 

Field Operations Division 

To control methods of administration and personnel of finance offices in 
the field; to investigate the activities of such offices; and to make recommen- 
dations concerning the revision of blank forms used in connection with 
disbursements under the control of the Director of Finance. 

Estimates and Apportionment Division 

To keep records pertaining to all financial estimates and apportionments 
of appropriations; to correct and revise the estimates furnished to the Direc- 
tor of Finance by the other bureaus of the War Department; and to apportion 
appropriations, allot them to the various distributing and disbursing officers, 
and furnish information concerning the allotments to the Funding Division. 
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April 9, 1919 


DIRECTOR OF FINANCE 


Assistant Director of Finance, Executive Officer 


Cuart No. 84.—FINANCE SERVICE, WAR DEPART 


Us || te i 
ah 


Funding Division 
To supervise the distribution of funds and allotments to disbursing officers. 
Property Accounts Division 


To audit property returns under the old system; to maintain district prop- 
erty offices; to carry accountability for ordnance property at manufacturing 
plants; to install the new system of property accounting and audit records 
under it; and to audit contracts for war supplies. 
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Money Accounts Division 

Toreeive and examine money accounts and to transmit them to the Auditor 
‘forthe War Department; and to handle correspondence relative to disburse- 
wats, including cases involving officers’ and enlisted men’s pay and the pay 
discharged soldiers. 

Settlements Division 

_Thenedite payments of contracts and awards; to examine contracts and 
inure that they have been executed in conformity with law; to prepare 
thins for property lost, damaged, or destroyed in the military service; and 
‘omintain correct lists of firms bidding on War Department contracts. 

Under the new system, all War Department appropriations were 
caied on the books of the Director of Finance and apportioned 
othe respective services in accordance with the instructions of 
the Secretary of War. When funds had been assigned to a service, 
alotments and expenditures therefrom were made only at the 
tequest of that service. These expenditures were made for specific 
Purposes under the supervision of the Director of Finance, who 
shared responsibility with the operating service that disburse- 
ments were made in accordance with law. The Secretary of War 
Was this enabled, through the Director of Finance, to exercise 
complete control over the appropriations of his Department. 


1920 
: The Finance Service continued without further major change 
its status until Ji uly 1, when the Service was absorbed, under 
: Act of June 4, by the newly-created Finance Department, 
eaded by the Chief of Finance. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 


Finance Department, Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division, Oct. 28, 1918-Apr. 8, 1919 


1918 
ae Oct. 28, the Director of Purchase and Storage established 
ane zones for supply operations (see p. 439) and appointed a 
aed officer in each to represent him. Concurrently, the 
sffcer a of Finance was required to designate a zone finance 
Cassie ce zone as his representative. 
taining to lation and absorption of the various finance units per- 
tween D the several supply bureaus and corps were effected be- 
charge -&. 2, 1918, and Mar. 12, 1919, zone finance officers taking 
™ each zone as follows: 
Office t FINANCE ZONE 1 
Division, Boston, Mass.: Organized from Finance and Accounts 
» Quartermaster Corps, Boston; Finance Division, Boston 
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Ordnance District Office; Finance Division, Wool Purchasing Of- 
fice, Boston; and Office of Disbursing Officer, General Hospital 
No. 10, Boston. 

FINANCE ZONE 2 


Office at New York, N. Y.: Organized from Finance and Ac- 
counts Division, Quartermaster Corps, New York City; Disbursing 
Office, Medical Corps, New York City; Disbursing Office, Signal 
Corps, New York City; Disbursing Office, Engineer Depot, Kearny, 
N. J.; Finance and Accounts Division and Disbursing Office, Port 
of New York; Disbursing Office, New York Ordnance District, 
New York City. 

FINANCE ZONE 3 


Office at Philadelphia, Pa.: Organized from Finance and Ac- 
counts Division, Quartermaster Corps, Philadelphia; Finance 
Division, Signal Corps, Philadelphia; Finance Branch, Medical 
Supply Depot, Philadelphia; Finance Office, Engineer Depot, Phil- 
adelphia; Finance and Accounts Division, Port Storage Office, 
Philadelphia; and Finance Division, Philadelphia District Ord- 
nance Office. 

FINANCE ZONE 4 


Office at Baltimore, Md.: Organized from Finance and Accounts 
Division, Quartermaster Corps, Baltimore; Finance Division, Ex- 
peditionary Depot, Baltimore; Finance Division, Curtis Bay Ord- 
nance Depot, South Baltimore; Finance and Disbursing Section, 
Chemical Warfare Service, Edgewood Arsenal, located in Balti- 
more; Office of Disbursing Officer, District Motor Transport Of- 
fice, Camp Holabird, Md. 


FINANCE ZONE 5 


Office at Atlanta, Ga.: Organized from Finance and Accounts 
Division, Quartermaster Corps, Atlanta; Finance Division, Medi- 
cal General Supply Depot, Atlanta; Finance Division, Signal 
Corps, General Supply Depot, and Signal Corps Radio Supply 
Depot, Atlanta. 

FINANCE ZONE 6 


Office at Jeffersonville, Ind. 
FINANCE ZONE 7 


Office at Chicago, Ill.: Organized from Finance and Accounts 
Division, Quartermaster Corps, Chicago; Finance Branch, Medi- 
cal Supply Depot, Chicago; Finance Division, Chicago District 
Ordnance Office; Finance Branch, Detroit District Ordnance Office, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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FINANCE ZONE 8 
_ Office at St. Louis, Mo.: Organized from Finance and Accounts 
Division, Quartermaster Corps, St. Louis; Finance Division of St. 
Louis District Ordnance Office; Office of Disbursing Officer, Medi- 
cal Supply Depot, St. Louis. 
FINANCE ZONE 9 
Office at New Orleans, La. 
FINANCE ZONE 10 
Office at San Antonio, Tex.: Organized from Finance and Ac- 
counts Division, Depot Quartermaster’s Office, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.; Finance Branch, Medical Supply Depot, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Finance Branch, General Supply Ordnance Depot, San Antonio, 
Tex.; Finance Branch, Signal Corps General Supply Depot, San 
Antonio, Tex. ; Finance Branch, Engineer Depot, San Antonio, Tex. 
FINANCE ZONE 11 
Office at Omaha, Neb. 
FINANCE ZONE 12 
Office at El Paso, Tex. 
FINANCE ZONE 18 
Office at San Francisco, Calif. 
FINANCE ZONE 14 
Office at Manila, P. I. 


ZONE FINANCE OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


On Jan. 1, 1919, a zone finance office was established at Wash- 
ington, which took over the functions of both the Central Dis- 
bursing Division and the Pay of the Army Division, Office of the 
Director of Finance. 


STATUS OF ZONE FINANCE OFFICERS 


All zone finance officers reported to the Director of Finance on 
technical matters but were under the general supervision of their 
respective zone supply officers. 


CAMP FINANCE OFFICERS 


On Dec. 8, provision was made for a camp finance officer at each 
camp or cantonment to represent the Director of Finance under 
the general supervision of the Camp Supply Officer. The Camp 
Finance Officer was charged with such finance administration in- 
cluding disbursements, money and property accountability within 
each camp as the Director of Finance might authorize. 
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ZONE PROPERTY AUDITING OFFICES 
On Dec. 20, zone property auditing offices were established, and 
officers were assigned as acting zone property auditors for each 
finance zone. The Zone Property Auditor was under the direct 
control of the Director of Finance, but formed with his personnel 
a component of the zone finance office with respect to office space, 
military administration, and travel orders. 


1919 
PORT FINANCE OFFICERS 


On Jan. 13, provision was made for a port finance officer on the 
staff of each commanding general of primary ports of embarkation 
and debarkation. The Port Finance Officer made payment of offi- 
cers and troops at the ports, hospitals, and camps of these com- 
mands. 

Finance Service from Apr. 9, 1919 


On June 5, the War Department defined the status of finance 
officers in the field. Zone and deputy zone finance officers were 
placed under the immediate jurisdiction of the Director of Finance. 
Finance officers of tactical divisions, posts, forts, and other sta- 
tions while under control of commanding officers thereof, corre- 
sponded directly with the Director of Finance, who defined their 
duties in finance matters and determined the necessity for ap- 
pointing disbursing officers at any post, station or other place. 
Zone property auditors were under the direct and exclusive control 
of the Director of Finance. Personnel attached to finance offices 
was transferred to duty with the Finance Service under the Di- 
rector of Finance. 

On August 6, finance zones were redrawn to coincide with terri- 
torial departments, but all stations exempted from control of 
department commanders came under zone authority in finance 
matters. 

DEPARTMENT FINANCE OFFICERS 


On Aug. 18, the field organization was rounded out by the 
establishment of department finance offices, each department com- 
mander appointing his own finance officer. The Department Fi- 
nance Officer was responsible for the administration of all finance 
matters pertaining to stations and personnel under the control of 
the Department Commander. Zone finance officers were made 
available for this duty, without, however, yielding control of their 
fundamental functions to the Department Commander. 

On Dec. 19, the War Department directed that the same officer 
would be designated as the Department Finance Officer and as the 
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Zone Finance Officer within each territorial department, thus con- 
centrating in one office all financial matters of each area. 
DEPUTY ZONE FINANCE OFFICES 

To handle Army finance activities in commercial centers, deputy 
zne finance offices were established in Boston, Philadelphia (with 
auxiliary stations in Middletown and Pittsburgh), Baltimore, 
Norfolk, New York, New Orleans, Atlanta, El Paso, Fort Sam 
Houston, St. Louis, Jeffersonville, Omaha, Chicago, Seattle, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Ore., and San Francisco. 

These offices were also used to centralize agent officers’ accounts 
of stations located in the vicinity. 


PERSONNEL 
ORIGINAL ASSIGNMENT 


Towards the end of Oct. 1918, the several supply corps reported 
to the Director of Finance that the following personnel would be 
transferred to his office: 


Commis- 

Corps sioned Enlisted Civilian 
France and Accounts Div. Quartermaster Corps... 7 10 611 
Cental Disbursing Div., Quartermaster Corpe 8 25 2,488 
Engineer Corps. 2 20 65 
19 7 283 
3 25 140 
7 4 cy 
62 4 318 
7 “4 39 
0 C) 0 
10 18 35 
15 0 133 
3 25 1 
Votale <2 22 cnn those ce east sos Sete Rona svarsadegueeeds 259 231 4,130 


Subsequent changes resulted in the strengths below. 


OFFICERS 

On June 30, 1919, approximately 550 officers, taken from the 
various staff corps, were in the Finance Service. Of this number, 
114 were on duty in the office of the Director of Finance and 71 
in the office of the Zone Finance Officer, Washington, D. C. 

On June 30, 1920, this force numbered 228 officers, of whom 48 
were on duty in the office of the Director of Finance and 19 in the 
office of the Zone Finance Officer, Washington, D. C. 

On July 1, 1919, there were 405 accountable disbursing officers 
in the Army. By June 80, 1920, this number had been reduced to 
277 officers, including 81 military attachés. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


The force on duty in the Finance Service was distributed as 
follows: 


Place of employment 


In the office of the Director of Finance... 


ACTIVITIES 


PAYMENT OF TROOPS 
The pay of the Army for the 1919 fiscal year was $211,126,684. 
Troop payments were expedited by means of agent officers desig- 
nated by the commanding officers of the various posts and camps. 


PROPERTY AUDITING 

Property auditors visited in their zones the various depots, 
posts, camps and stations, and other agencies, at regular inter- 
vals, for the purpose of audit. From July 1, 1919, to June 80, 1920, 
19,041 accounts were audited of which 17,828 accounts were 
cleared. In addition 2,899 contracts were audited on which the 
War Department had furnished material to be fabricated by the 
contractor. As a result, approximately $2,500,000 was found due 
the United States by contractors. 

Further audits of transactions involving defective and rejected 
materials yielded collections which amounted to $10,566,487. Up 
to June 30, 1920, the total found due the United States by con- 
tractors was $18,982,257. 


ADVANCES AND RECOUPMENTS 
No advances were made to contractors through the War Credits 
Board (see p. 6) during the 1920 fiscal year. However, recoup- 
ments were made on previous advances in the amount of $60,469,- 
817, and interest of $8,812,268 was collected. 


PAYMENTS UNDER TERMINATED CONTRACTS AND AWARDS 
During the 1919 fiscal year, payments on cancellation agree- 
ments amounted to $215,422,350. During the subsequent fiscal year 
these payments totaled $230,764,380, itemized as follows: 


Number of contracts and awards paid_____._--_.-______-_--__ 6,487 
YE OR SLSR ED NPR ATS ST SE SE Se ee POE DES 
Amount paid for settlement___._...__-._-.---------------_-- $225,205,392 
Amount paid for supplies___ 


Total 
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SUBSISTENCE RETURNS 
sd 0n June 30, 1919, there were 1,013 returns on hand. In the next 
fiwal year, 1,655 were received and 2,644 were examined. 


mm PROPERTY RETURNS 

; Rendering of returns to the chiefs of bureaus ended on Dec. 81, 
— 1918, for the United States, and Mar. 31, 1919, for the Philippines, 
' Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Alaska and the Canal Zone. 

On June 80, 1919, there were 5,215 returns on hand. During 
the following fiscal year, 18,612 were received; 23,221 were ex- 
amined and settled; and 448 were suspended. Included in these 
were remaining returns of the Quartermaster, Engineer, and 
Signal Corps; the Ordnance and Medical Departments; and the 
Air Service. 


— 


REPORTS OF SURVEY 
«1 _ On June 80, 1919, there were 2,900 reports on hand; in the next 
iat fiscal year, 64,450 were received. By June 80, 1920, 65,575 had 
been examined and accepted, 1,509 suspended, and 1,775 remained 
unexamined. 


TRANSPORTATION 

From July 1, 1919, to June 80, 1920, $193,970,724 was expended 
for the transportation of the Army and its supplies. 

Due to an increase of travel-pay for discharged enlisted men 
from 314 cents to 5 cents per mile, 157,211 claims had accrued 
from Nov. 11, 1918. By June 30, 1920, $2,942,880 had been paid 
on these accounts. 


ADVANCES TO UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION 
From July 1, 1918, to June 80, 1920, $175,000,000 was advanced 
to the Administration (see p. 10) to cover sums due carriers for 
t i services, for which vouchers had not yet been passed. 


: BONUS PAYMENTS 
By June 30, 1920, 1,649,159 bonus claims, aggregating $98,949,- 
540, had been paid to individuals separated from active military 
service from Apr. 6, 1917, to Feb. 26, 1919. 
: PURCHASE OF LIBERTY BONDS 
| The allotment system of the Army was used in the purchase of 
bonds by officers and enlisted men. By June 80, 1920, 1,088,124 
bonds valued at $54,406,200 had been delivered in this manner, 
and 220,360 allotments were still on file with an estimated value 
of $15,234,450. 
CLAIMS OF DISCHARGED ENLISTED MEN 
~ On July 1, 1919, 57,976 claims were on file. During the following 
: 12 months 180,366 were received, and by June 30, 1920, 146,466 
_ cases had been closed. 


< 


ta 
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MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS 
Other activities included the handling of proceeds from auction 
sales; transactions concerning officers’ money accounts and sol- 


diers’ deposits; and allotments of pay, by officers, by enlisted men, 
and for converted insurance. 


EXPENDITURES BY APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE ACCOUNT OF THE 
FISCAL YEAR 1920 


During the period July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, expenditures 
were made as summarized below: 


Quartermaster Corps -._--_-----_--_---_-_--__----_---- $1,872,788,499.81 
Ordnance Department 182,864,670.04 
Air Service -__--- 20,269,523.11 
Engineer Corps --. 52,059,020.84 
Medical Department 16,925,782.74 
Signal Corps --. 1,109,674.54 
Chemical Warfare:2-— = 2224-02225 Sos oe cs ese 189,685.54 

Total) oo Foo a 1,602,106,856.62 

SECTION 11 
INSPECTOR GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
ORIENTATION 


An inspection service was inaugurated in the Continental Army 
to promote discipline and to terminate certain existing abuses. It 
functioned through The Inspector General of the Army and as- 
sistant inspectors assigned to divisions and brigades. 

In the early United States Army, this system remained essen- 
tially the same until 1874 when the Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment was established by statute. 


FUNCTIONS 


To inspect, as prescribed by law and by Army regulations and existing 
orders, various phases of military activity, such as the organized combat 
divisions; coast artillery; aviation fields; mobilization and other camps; 
garrisoned and ungarrisoned posts and stations; general and base hospitals; 
remount depots; transport service; cable boats, mine planters, and harbor 
boats; ports of embarkation; service schools; military arsenals and depots; 
armories; disciplinary barracks; recruit depots and recruiting stations; staff 
officers at department headquarters; instruction and training; discipline; 
equipment; clothing; food and its preparation; supply and administration; 
public and semipublic funds; and the efficiency and fitness of officers of all 
grades. 

In addition, to inspect the United States Military Academy; military pris- 
oners in the United States Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kans.; the Soldiers’ 
Home, District of Columbia, and the headquarters and 10 branches of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; and the National Guard as 
required by the Act of June 8, 1916. 
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To conduct the survey of business methods, War Department activities; 
and to audit the report of the receipts and expenditures of the American 
Red Cross. i 

To make such special investigations as may be ordered. 

THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Apr. 6 Brig. Gen. John L. Chamberlain 
Oc. 9 Maj. Gen. John L. Chamberlain 


Judy 6 Brig. Gen. William T. Wood (acting) 
Sept. 20 Maj. Gen. John L. Chamberlain 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
THE INSPECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE 
1917 

At outbreak of war, the office was small, and subdivisions were 
unnecessary. 

In conformity with statute, the War Department had assumed 
responsibility for auditing’ the funds of the American National 
Red Cross, and, Apr. 16, delegated the duty to the Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Department. This and many other tasks arising from the 
war soon made expansion imperative. 

1918 

In the spring, the office was reorganized into six subdivisions 
as follows: Executive Office, Administration, Inspections Division, 
Money Accounts Division, Record Division, and Audit of Red 
Cross Account. 

In addition to the functions of the various subdivisions indicated 
by their designations, administration handled reports of investi- 
gation, and the Inspections Division passed on reports of inspec- 
tion, changes in Army Regulations, and revision of blank forms. 
The Executive Office was charged with the inspection of the U. S. 
Military Academy; the service schools, garrisoned posts and com- 
mands; camps of maneuver and instruction; unserviceable prop- 
erty; money accounts of all disbursing officers of the Army; Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers; National Guard, etc. 
In addition, it audited the accounts of the American Red Cross, 
and made special investigations as ordered. 

Later in the year the Administration Subdivision was abolished, 
and the Investigations Division was organized to take over the 
handling of reports of investigations. It also attended to individual 
complaints referred to the Office. 

Before the Armistice, the Record Division also disappeared to 


- be replaced by the Miscellaneous Division, which was concerned 


with administration, personnel, records, and training. A new Field 
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Inspections and Investigations Subdivision superseded the func- 
tions of the Executive Office; and the Survey of Business Methods, 
War Department Activities, was added. The Washington organi- 
zation, as thus completed, and the ramifications of the Inspector 
General’s Department throughout the Army are shown on the 


chart. 
THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 


Senior Assistant 


Field Inspections 
and Investigations: 
Officers Pool 


Investigations 


‘Miscellaneous’ 
vision i 


Division 


Ports of 
Embarkation 


Camps and Divisions in U. 8. 


First Army Second Army 
CHART No. 35.—ORGANIZATION OF INSPECTOR 
GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Nov. 1918 
1919 


In the summer of 1919, the subdivisions of the office were re- 
duced to four with functions as follows: 


Inspections Division 
Periodic inspections of activities assigned to the office of the Inspector 
General for inspection. Special inspections and review of reports of inspection. 
Investigations Division 
Special investigations and examination and review of reports of investi- 
gation. 
Miscellaneous and Personnel Division 
Administration of the Record and File Section and of the Personnel Section. 
Money Accounts Division 
Inspections of disbursing officers’ accounts; investigation of claims and 
other special investigations involving money accounts; inspection of unserv- 


iceable property. 
PERSONNEL 
The Inspector General was the only officer permanently com- 
missioned in the Inspector General’s Department. All other offi- 
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cers, authorized by law, were drawn from the Regular Army, 
National Guard, and National Army for temporary detail. 
Distribution of officers was as follows: 


On duty in 
Date ‘Washington office Field Force Total 


Ap. 1, 1917... 
Jue 1, 1919. 


On June 80, 1917, there were 389 officers on duty in the Depart- 
ment; a year later, 180; and at the Armistice, 215. 

Whenever practicable, newly-detailed officers were ordered to 
Washington to familiarize themselves with their duties. There- 
after, they were sent out to troops in the United States and over- 
seas, to ports of embarkation, and headquarters of territorial 
departments to serve on the staffs of commanding generals. 


ACTIVITIES 

Every phase of the military effort was covered during the war. 
by the Inspector General’s Department in carrying out its func- 
tions as defined on p. 220. 

In addition to routine inspections of tactical divisions and of 
the large camps by local representatives of the Department, offi- 
cers from the Washington office were sent out to make special 
inspections of the same organizations. 

Thus, division inspections were made on 77 occasions; and spe- 
cial reports were made on conditions existing in artillery brigades, 
depot brigades, development battalions, camps and cantonments, 
and flying fields. The training, discipline and administration of 
Army personnel; the condition of clothing, arms and equipment, 
transportation, food and its preparation, funds, and paperwork; 
as well as the disposal of unserviceable property, were also the 

subject of detailed reports. Besides, the handling of prisoners of 
war and the work of welfare societies were given critical attention. 

Representatives of the Inspector General’s Department reported 
conditions as they found them. Irregularities and deficiencies were, 
as soon as possible, brought to the attention of the authorities 
whose duty it was to institute corrective or remedial action. 

With the aid of these reports and opinions expressed by inspec- 
tors, the Inspector General came to a general finding of conditions 
prevailing in the Army during the War, the principal subjects of 
which have been set forth below. 
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FINDINGS 
ORGANIZATIONS 
Tactical Divisions 
The inspection of 57 divisions yielded the following conclusions: 


Seesgeex 


Field artillery units did not at first make as rapid progress in 
training as the other divisional organizations, which was attribu- 
table mainly to lack of equipment and trained technical instruc- 
tors. Accordingly, deplorable conditions prevailed in artillery 
brigades during Nov. and Dec. 1917; but conditions rapidly im- 
proved after Jan. 1918. 

Depot Brigades 

Originally organized as part of tactical divisions, these brigades 
were later made independent units and placed under the authority 
of their respective camp commanders, for the purpose of furnish- 
ing replacements. Many officers who were not considered fit for 
combat service were assigned to duty with depot brigades. This 
practice had the effect of injuring the morale of the enlisted men 
who labored under the impression that if they were assigned to 
depot brigades they would not be sent overseas. 

These organizations were generally well administered. 


Development Battalions 
These battalions were organized in Mar. 1918 to train men 
whose aptitude for learning was below average. Considering the 
scarcity of training personnel, everything was accomplished that 
could have been expected. Administration, discipline, and training 
systems differed in the several camps. 
Camps and Cantonments 
The large camps and cantonments in the United States were 
generally well administered. 
Flying Fields 
During the first year of the war, many irregularities were re- 
ported, and many deaths from accidents occurred. This was at- 
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tributed to the sudden inauguration of a huge aviation program, 
under conditions where both matériel and trained personnel were 
inadequate. 

Care of Animals and Transportation 

The system of handling the enormous number of animals re- 
quired by the expansion of the military establishment was the best 
ever devised in the Army. 

Remount depots, established in or near the large mobilization 
camps, furnished riding and draft animals as well as trained 
horseshoers and farriers to the several tactical divisions. The 
depots, as a rule, were well administered, although their location 
in many instances on low, undrained sites was a great disadvan- 
tage. The veterinary service suffered from the inexperience of its 
new officers, and the care given public animals was never entirely 
satisfactory. 

Tactical divisions and other units in the United States, during 
the first year of the war, were not furnished with sufficient ani- 
mal-drawn transportation to meet Tables-of-Organization require- 
ments. While a marked improvement in this respect was made 
thereafter, the care of this transportation was never wholly sat- 
isfactory. 

PERSONNEL 
Field Officers 

Inspectors were given special instructions to note the manner 
in which officers above the grade of captain performed their duties. 
Reports were made accordingly whenever tactical divisions were 
inspected. This resulted in the promotion of certain officers for 
marked efficiency and in the relief of a large number of officers 
unfavorably reported on. 


New Officers 
Emergency commissioned personnel was drawn from civilian 
material. Under the conditions that obtained, training could not 
have progressed more rapidly. However, all that was accomplished 
only demonstrated that it takes more than 8 or even 6 months to 
develop an efficient officer. 


Enlisted Men 
The wartime enlisted personnel was superb, unsurpassed by 
any foreign army or by any army previously raised in the United 
States. Moreover, the experience of war has shown that, granted 
sufficient trained officers and noncommissioned officers as instruc- 
tors and the necessary equipment, the enlisted man can be trained 
for combat in 6 months. 
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TRAINING 

Training for defensive warfare was stressed in the camps until 
Jan, 1918, when the system was changed to put greater emphasis 
on offensive action. The primary object was to produce a disci- 
plined soldier who could shoot a rifle accurately and handle a 
bayonet efficiently before receiving instruction in the details of 
trench warfare. The soundness of this system and of the methods 
pursued at the United States Military Academy and the Army 
Service Schools was justified by the results achieved. 

Officer candidates from civil life underwent intensive instruction 
in 8-month courses at officers’ training camps. Under the circum- 
stances, this was the best system that could be improvised to 
develop subalterns quickly out of large numbers of men devoid of 
previous military experience. While the results were gratifying, 
they still fell short of the ideal. Handling men in camp, barracks, 
and the field can only be learned by experience. The lack of this 
requisite was felt time and again in the mobilization camps. 

Training of the several divisions, mobilized in 1917, suffered 
initially from lack of arms and equipment and later by loss of 
large detachments of enlisted men taken to provide oversea re- 
placements. The epidemic of measles in the fall of 1917 and in- 
fluenza in 1918 also retarded progress. 


DISCIPLINE 

The remarkably fine spirit displayed by officers and enlisted 
men prompted them to bear without complaint every hardship in 
preparing themselves for field service. Consequently, discipline 
throughout the Army was generally satisfactory up to the signing 
of the Armistice. When the incentive of active service disappeared, 
a relaxation of discipline became noticeable among the troops. 

Observance of military courtesies, especially rendering the hand 
salute, seemed to be distasteful to the emergency personnel. There 
was also a general disregard by officers and enlisted men of the 
regulations governing the wearing of the uniform. 


Conscientious Objectors 

A small minority of this group was sincere in its belief and 
willing to perform any duty except that which required them to 
kill a human being. However, the great majority consisted of 
slackers who were disloyal and claimed reasons of conscience only 
to evade military service. It was this type that caused the War 
Department considerable annoyance. 

ADMINISTRATION 


Clothing, Arms, and Equipment 
Great shortages of clothing and equipment existed during the 
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first year of the war; besides, the quality of clothing issued was 

not wholly satisfactory. Thereafter these conditions were mate- 

rially improved. 

The Inspector General recommended changes in the uniform 
oat from standing to roll-collar type and substitution of cloth 
insignia for the metal kind. Improvement of the overseas cap was 
suggested by providing a visor and sides which could be pulled 
down over the ears, for protection, in cold weather. 

Arms and equipment were generally satisfactory and, by the 
end of the war, surpassed those in use by any foreign army. The 
model 1917 rifle, known as the Enfield, proved a satisfactory 
weapon, but could not compete as to accuracy with the Springfield 
rifle. The Browning automatic rifle and machine gun, at the time 
of the Armistice, had no superiors of their class anywhere. 

Funds 

Considering the inexperience of the majority of officers involved, 
comparatively few cases of irregularity in handling public moneys 
were reported. Fifteen instances of embezzlement among disburs- 
ing officers in the United States were discovered throughout the 
war, with practically no loss to the Government. 

Motor Vehicles 

Frequent violation of orders forbidding use of Government 
motor cars on unofficial business were noted, as well as many 
other irregularities in the handling of motor transportation. Many 
reports were also made of motor vehicles rendered unserviceable 
by inexperienced drivers or by a lack of spare parts. 

Paper Work 

One inspector on duty at the headquarters of a territorial de- 
partment reported that, within his area, the company records were 
ina deplorable state, and that personnel adjutants, without excep- 
tion, had ignored instructions regarding the preparation of morn- 
ing reports. This condition was attributed to the inexperience of 
Personnel and to the difficulty of finding the various regulations 
dealing with the subject. 

To remedy this state of affairs, it was suggested that paper- 
work instruction be given in garrison schools, and that all regu- 
lations bearing on administration be published in one document. 

Food 

The army ration gave entire satisfaction. Practically no com- 
plaints were reported regarding the food or its preparation. The 
general excellence of the messes was attributed to the instruction 
which kitchen personnel had received at bakers and cooks schools. 
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Sick and Wounded 

Considering the insufficiency of medical personnel, uncompleted 
hospitals, and lack of medical supplies, the care of sick and 
wounded was satisfactory on the whole. Exceptions were noted 
during the epidemics of 1917 and 1918 when hospitals were over- 
crowded. The assistance of the Red Cross at these times, no doubt, 
saved many lives. 

Post Exchanges 

Numerous irregularities in the management of post exchanges 
were noted. These resulted from laxity in enforcing regulations 
on the part of all officers directly or indirectly responsible. 

The Inspector General’s Office was of the opinion that a conces- 
sion system, properly enforced, would have solved the problem, 
at least insofar as the exchanges at the large camps and canton- 
ments were concerned. 

Unserviceable Property 

On June 80, 1917, the Inspector General recommended that a 
salvage system be adopted for the disposal of unserviceable prop- 
erty. On Jan. 29, 1918, such a system was actually established. 
Although some camp and cantonment commanders failed to give 
this new method proper support and supervision, enormous sav- 
ings to the Government were achieved nevertheless. 

PRISONERS OF WAR 

With one exception, war-prison barracks were administered 
satisfactorily. The exception noted resulted from a lack of firmness 
in handling prisoners and lax discipline in guard companies. 

WELFARE SOCIETIES 

These societies, such as the Red Cross, Young Men’s Christian 
Association, Jewish Welfare, Knights of Columbus, and the Sal- 
vation Army, contributed greatly to the comfort and contentment 
of the men in camps and cantonments. 


SECTION 12 
BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS 


ORIENTATION 
A Division of Customs and Insular Affairs was established in 
the Office of the Secretary of War, Dec. 18, 1898, following the 
acquisition of oversea possessions by the United States. On Dec. 
10, 1900, this Division was designated the Bureau ae Insular 
Affairs. Pee a | 
Before the war, the Bureau supervised and tae liaison 
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with insular civil governments as follows: in Cuba, from 1898 to 
1902 and from 1906 to 1909; in Puerto Rico, from 1898 to 1900 
and from 1909 to 1917; and in the Philippines from 1898 to 1917. 
It also supervised the Dominican Customs Receivership from 1905 
to 1907, during which period it controlled the collection of customs 
revenues and, in some respects, acted as the agent of the Receiver- 
ship in the United States. 

From 1914 to 1917, while the United States observed neutrality, 
the Bureau attended to diplomatic problems created by belligerent 
shipping through Philippine and Puerto Rican ports. It also in- 
tervened on behalf of destitute Americans and Filipinos stranded 
in Europe. 

FUNCTIONS 

To exercise supervision, under the immediate direction of the Secretary 
of War, over all matters pertaining to civil government in the island posses- 
sions of the United States subject to the jurisdiction of the War Department; 
to serve as a repository of the civil records of the Government of Occupation 
in Cuba (Jan. 1, 1899 to May 20, 1902); and to have cognizance of matters 
pertaining to the Provisional Government of Cuba (Sept. 29, 1906, to Jan. 
28, 1909). 


CHIEFS 


Apr. 6 Brig. Gen. Frank McIntyre 
Oct. 9 Maj. Gen. Frank McIntyre 


July 9 Col. Charles 8. Walcutt (acting) 
to Dec. 
31, 1919 


PERSONNEL 
Notwithstanding an increase in the work of the Bureau during 
the war, no addition was made to the office force. 


ACTIVITIES 
REPORT ON THE PHILIPPINES 

The principal officers of the Philippine Government during the 

war were: 
Governor General: Francis Burton Harrison, appointed Sept. 2, 19138. 
Vice Governor: 
Henderson S. Martin, resigned June 28, 1917; 
Charles E. Yeater, appointed June 29, 1917. 
Auditor: Clifford H. French, appointed Aug. 29, 1916. 
Deputy Auditor: Irving B. Dexter, appointed Aug. 29, 1916. 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court: Cayetano S. Arellano, appointed June 
16, 1901. 

By the Act of Aug. 26, 1916, an elective senate was created to 
replace the Philippine Commission as the upper house of the leg- 
islature. On Oct. 16, 1916, the new legislature met in its first ses- 
sion, and the Philippine Commission ceased to exist. 
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REPORT ON PUERTO RICO 
On June 80, 1917, the executive departments in Puerto Rico 
were filled as follows: 


Appointments By the President 


Governor, Arthur Yager; Attorney General, Howard L. Kern; 
Commissioner of Education, Paul G. Miller. 


Appointments By the Governor 

Treasurer, José E. Benedicto; Commissioner of the Interior, 
vacancy; Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor, Manuel Ca- 
mufias; Commissioner of Health, Alejandro Ruiz Soler. Guillermo 
Esteves became Commissioner of the Interior Feb. 18, 1918. 

These six heads of departments collectively formed the Execu- 
tive Council. . 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court was José C. Her- 
nandez. 

On Mar. 2, 1917, the President approved the new organic law 
for Puerto Rico. The first election under the new statute was 
held July 16, when members of the senate and house of represen- 
tatives were elected to serve until Jan. 1, 1921. 

DOMINICAN CUSTOMS RECEIVERSHIP 

Customs were administered by officials appointed by the United 
States Government. Customs collections for the year 1917 
amounted to $5,329,826.90, an increase of $1,812,418.86 over the 
amount collected during the previous year. 

Military Government 

Continued disturbed political conditions in the Dominican Re- 
public led on Nov. 29, 1916, to the establishment of a military 
government by the United States. This government was under 
the direction and control of the Navy Department. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

The Bureau had extensive relations with the War Trade Board, 
the War Industries Board, the Alien Property Custodian, and the 
War Finance Corporation on matters affecting the Philippine 
Islands and Puerto Rico, and supervised the registration of aliens 
in these islands. 


SECTION 13 
JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


ORIENTATION 
The first Judge Advocate of the Army was appointed in 1775, 
following the adoption of a military code by the Continental Con- 
gress. Subsequent to the organization of the Military Establish- 
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ment under the Constitution, judge advocates were detailed from 
the line until 1797 when one was provided for by law. Several 
changes, breaking the continuity of the post, occurred thereafter 
but in 1849 the Judge Advocate of the Army was reestablished 
by Congressional action. 

In 1862, the Department of The Judge Advocate General was 
created by statute, which authorized the appointment of a judge 
advocate general and of a judge advocate for each army in the 
field. The Department has enjoyed continuous existence since, 
although between 1864 and 1884 it was known as the Bureau of 
Military Justice. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 
GENERAL 

To act as the official legal adviser of the Secretary of War, the Chief of 
Staff, the various bureaus of the War Department, and the entire Military 
Establishment; to advise concerning the legal correctness of military admin- 
istration, disciplinary action, and matters affecting the rights and mutual 
relationship of the personnel of the Army; and to advise the Secretary of 
War and the Commander in Chief upon legal questions arising in the course 
of military administration and as to whether military trials and other pro- 
ceedings were lawfully conducted. 

SPECIFIC 

To receive, review, and cause to be recorded the proceedings of all courts- 
martial, courts of inquiry, and military commissions; to report upon applica- 
tions for clemency, parole, pardon, restoration to the colors, remission of 
citizenship rights, and reenlistment of general prisoners and dishonorably 
discharged soldiers; to furnish the Secretary of War information and advice 
relating to lands under the control of the War Department, as well as reports 
and opinions upon legal questions arising under the laws, regulations, and 
customs pertaining to the Army, and upon miscellaneous questions arising 
under civil law; to examine and prepare legal papers relating to the con- 
struction of bridges, dams or other work over or in navigable waters; to 
draft bonds and to examine those given to the United States by disbursing 
officers, colleges, rifle clubs, and others; to examine, revise, and draft charges 
and specifications against officers and soldiers; to draft and examine deeds, 
contracts, licenses, leases and other legal papers relating to matters under 
the War Department; and to be the custodian of the records of all general 
courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and military commissions, and of all papers 
relating to the title of lands under the control of the War Department, except 
the Washington Aqueduct and the public buildings and grounds in the 
District of Columbia. 


THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL 


Apr. 6 Brig. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder 
Avg. 11 Brig. Gen. Samuel T. Ansell (acting) 


Apr. 22 Colonel James J. Mayes (acting) 
Jely 18 Brig. Gen. Samuel T. Ansell (acting) 


Mar. 13 Brig. Gen. Edward A. Kreger (acting) 
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ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
THE JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S OFFICE 
To cope with the volume and variety of work caused by the 
many legal aspects of military expansion, the office was originally 
organized into 10 Divisions: Executive; Accounts, Claims, Con- 
tracts, and Fiscal Affairs; Civil Administration; Constitutional 
and International Law; General Administration ; Military Justice; 
Personnel and Property; Reservation and Titles; Statutory Con- 
struction and Legislative Draft; and War Laws and Library. 
Their functions were defined as follows: 
Executive Division 
To keep in touch with the several divisions, attend to all routine matters, 
and to be responsible for the efficient administration of the Office. 


Accounts, Claims, Contracts, and Fiscal Affairs Division 

To handle questions arising in connection with the making and execution 
of contracts for military supplies; to handle the many questions coming 
before the office arising out of contract, tort, and the exercise of authority 
conferred by emergency legislation for the acquisition of supplies and real 
property; and to deal with problems relative to the pay of the Army and 
the expenditures of appropriations in general and with questions concerning 
property responsibility. 

Civil Administration Division 

To consider legal questions submitted by the Bureau of Insular Affairs and 
questions arising under the civil administration of the War Department 
(including those pertaining to river and harbor administration), except those 
assigned to the Constitutional and International Law Division; and to pre- 
pare and argue certain insular cases involving the interests of the Govern- 
ment or of the insular possessions. 


Constitutional and International Law Division 
To give opinions on the constitutionality of statutes, proclamations, and 
orders relating to citizenship, naturalization, prisoners of war, the rights 
and duties of the forces abroad, the interpretation of treaties, and kindred 
subjects. 
General Administration Division 


To write opinions on questions not falling within the scope of the work 
assigned to other divisions. These included questions of military status. 
appointment, rank, promotion, and assignment, and questions pertaining to 
command, the wearing of uniforms, badges, and ribbons, and many other 
subjects of a general character. 


Military Justice Division 
To pass upon, in an advisory capacity, questions arising in the administra- 


tion of justice by general courts-martial, courts of inquiry, and military 
commissions. 


Personnel and Property Division 


To have charge of the funds, records, supplies, property, and clerical foree 
of the office; to handle estimates, requisitions, and allotments; to supervise 
and coordinate the clerical work; and to conduct the routine of the bureau. 
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Reservations and Titles Division 

To consider questions of title and jurisdiction arising in connection with 
the lands held by the Government for military purposes, and to prepare leases 
and licenses and other instruments affecting these lands. During the war 
period, its functions also included the examination of abstracts and the ap- 
proval of the title to lands acquired under suspensions of the statutory 
provisions requiring approval by the Attorney General of all titles to lands 
acquired by the United States. 

Statutory Construction and Legislative Draft Division 


To study legislation directly or indirectly affecting the War Department 
or the Army; to draft bills relating to the military establishment for intro- 
duction in Congress; and to keep the several bureaus of the department 
informed as to legislation affecting them. 


War Laws and Library Division 

To prepare the monthly Digest of Opinions of the Judge Advocate General 
and to furnish advance information of a similar character to judge advocates 
in the field in weekly mimeograph bulletins; to prepare for publication col- 
lections of the military laws of the United States and collections of laws of 
the various States, Territories, and insular possessions, affecting the military 
establishment; and to maintain these digests, opinions, and collections in 
library form. 

In the second half of 1918, the increase in the business of the 
Executive Division necessitated apportioning some of its work 
to two new divisions, Bond and Personnel, with the following 
functions: 

Bond Division 

To pass upon the legality of bonds sent to the War Department for ap- 
Proval and acceptance and to determine the sufficiency of the surety or 
sureties. These included contract bonds, official bonds, bonds of rifle clubs, 
and bonds of educational institutions for ordnance and ordnance stores fur- 
nished for the use of units of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

Personnel Division 

To consider all questions pertaining to the appointment, promotion, detail, 
and assignment of officers of, or detailed to, the department; and to keep 
their records as well as those of enlisted men on duty. 

At about the same time, the Admiralty and Maritime Division 
was established with functions as follows: 


Admiralty and Maritime Division 

To handle questions and claims arising in the War Department with 
reference to vessels or vessel property. 

This office structure continued without important changes until 
about the end of the 1919 fiscal year, when the following organi- 
zation of the Office of the Judge Advocate General was adopted: 

Division I—MILiTaRY JUSTICE 
Board of Review No. 1 
Section 1—Capital, Dismissal, and Penitentiary Cases 
Section 2—Disciplinary Barracks Cases 
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Section 3—Retained-in-Service Cases 
Section 4—Clemency and Restoration 
Section 5—WMiscellaneous Matters 


Division II—ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 

Board of Review: No. 2 
Section 6—Contracts and Claims 
Section 7—Military Affairs 
Section 8—Statutory Construction and Legislative Drafting 
Section 9—Reservations and Titles 
Section 10—Civil Affairs 
Section 11—aAdmiralty and Maritime Affairs 


Division III—EXxeEcurTIve 
Section 12—Personnel, Records, Property, and Bonds 
Section 138—statistics 
Section 14—Library and Publications 


The functions of the various new sections, mostly successors 
of former divisions, are indicated by their names. The duties of 
the several boards and committees, in operation at that time are 
described below: 


BOARD OF REVIEW NO. 1 


To examine, modify, and revise written reviews of general court-martial 
records and all other opinions prepared by the various sections or officers of 
the Military Justice Division; to prepare, in certain cases, such reviews and 
opinions itself; and to act generally in an advisory capacity to the Judge 
Advocate General in matters relating to the administration of military justice. 


BOARD OF REVIEW NO. 2 
To review and coordinate the work of the various sections of the Adminis- 
trative Law Division in such a manner as to insure a consistent and har- 
monious body of opinions. To review opinions and reports of all kinds except 
those pertaining to the Military Justice Division. 


SPECIAL CLEMENCY BOARD 


Created in Feb. 1919, to consider, from the standpoint of clemency, the more 
serious cases involving confinement in disciplinary barracks and peniten- 
tiaries; to consider the less serious cases unless handled by the Clemency and 
Restoration Section; and to consider the cases of all general prisoners con- 
victed during the war and still in confinement with a view to reducing wartime 
punishment to peacetime standards. 


ALIEN MILITARY CLAIMS COMMITTEE 
To consider indemnity claims of aliens drafted into the Army, and to 
prepare correspondence with the State Department relating thereto. 


The Committee succeeded the Constitutional and International Law Divi- 
sion Apr. 8, 1919, and became part of the Civil Affairs Section, to which 
were referred all questions of constitutional and international law. 
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FIELD ORGANIZATION 
General Court-Martial Jurisdictions 
Under the provisions of the 8th Article of War, the President 
of the United States, the commanding officer of a territorial divi- 
sion or department, the Superintendent of the Military Academy, 
the commanding officer of an army, an army corps, a division, or 
a separate brigade, and, when empowered by the President, the 
commanding officer of any district or of any force or body of 
troops may appoint general courts-martial. 
Accordingly, general court-martial jurisdiction was exercised, 
during the war and in 1919, by the commanding officers of the 
following establishments and organizations: 


TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 

Central, Eastern, Northeastern, Southern, Southeastern, West- 
ern, Hawaiian, Panama Canal, and Philippine; also China Expe- 
dition. 

PROVISIONAL DIVISIONS 

1st, 2d, and 8d Prov. Inf. Divs.; 1st Prov. Cav. Div. (May and 

June, 1917). 
INFANTRY DIVISIONS 

1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 
14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 
80th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 85th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 
42d, 76th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 80th, 81st, 82d, 83d, 84th, 85th, 86th, 
87th, 88th, 89th, 90th, 91st, and 92d Divs. 

CAMPS 

Beauregard; Bowie; Bragg; Cody; Custer; Devens; Dix; 
Dodge; Doniphan; Forrest; Fremont; Funston; Gordon; Grant; 
Greene; Hancock; Humphreys, A. A., Engineer, transport, and 
replacement camp; Jackson; Johnston; Kearny; Las Casas, P. R.; 
Lee; Lewis; Logan; MacArthur; McClellan; Meade; Pike; Sev- 
ier; Shelby; Sheridan; Sherman; Syracuse, recruit; Taylor; 
Travis; Upton; Wadsworth; and Wheeler. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESTABLISH MENTS 

Port of Embarkation Hoboken; Port of Embarkation Newport 
News; Disciplinary Barracks Fort Leavenworth; Disciplinary 
Barracks Alcatraz; United States Military Academy; Recruit De- 
pot Fort McDowell; Provisional Depot, Corps and Army Troops; 
Coast Artillery Training Center Fort Monroe; Fort Oglethorpe; 
and Fort Sill. 


OVERSEA ESTABLISHMENTS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
Headquarters, American Expeditionary Forces; Headquarters, — 
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Services of Supply; Base Section No. 1; Base Section No. 2; Base 
Section No. 3; Base Section No. 4; Base Section No. 5; Advance 
Section; Intermediate Section. 

American Ambulance Service; American Embarkation Center. 

American Expeditionary Forces, Siberia; American Expedi- 
tionary Forces, Murman Coast. 

District of Paris; Depot Division, I Army Corps; 1st Replace- 
ment Depot, St. Aignan. 

Depot Divisions—ist (41st Div.) ; 4th; 6th. 

Field Armies—First ; Second; Third. 

Army Corps—I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, and IX. 

Artillery Contingents—Army Arty., First Army; First Army 
Railway Arty. Reserve; 81st Hv. Arty. Brig.; 58d F. A. Brig.; 
and the following separate brigades, C. A. C.—32d, 33d, 35th, 
36th, 37th. 

Assignment of Judge Advocates in the Field 

As a matter of general policy, officers of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department were assigned by The Adjutant General, 
upon recommendation of The Judge Advocate General, to serve 
on the administrative staff of commanding officers exercising gen- 
eral court-martial jurisdiction, and, in special cases, to other work, 
as for instance, duty in the Provost Marshal General’s office. 

Judge advocates assigned to headquarters with court-martial 
jurisdiction, though directly responsible to their commanding of- 
ficers, were required to perform their duties under the general 
direction of The Judge Advocate General. In routine matters, 
correspondence between The Judge Advocate General and the 
judge advocates in the field was direct. 

An exception to the foregoing was the establishment of the 
branch office of the Acting Judge Advocate General overseas at 
General Headquarters, American Expeditionary Forces, which 
began to function Mar. 7, 1918. This office was an intermediate 
link between The Judge Advocate General and the various com- 
manders overseas authorized to appoint general courts-martial. 
It examined and reviewed the records of trial of all general 
courts-martial in which a sentence of death, dismissal, or dishon- 
orable discharge was imposed, and also the records of trial of all 
military commissions originating in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Upon discovery of any defect, the record was returned to 
the proper commanding officer and, upon completion, was sent to 
The Judge Advocate General of the Army for permanent file. By 
this method the execution of military sentences was accomplished 
with as little delay as possible. 
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PERSONNEL 
OFFICERS 

The Act of June 3, 1916, authorized a total of 32 regular officers 
for the Judge Advocate General’s Department and a Judge Advo- 
cate General’s Section of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. In the 
course of mobilization, 47 Reserve officers were assigned to active 
duty. 

The officers’ strength of the department, during the emergency, 
was as follows: 


Grade 
Date Regular Attached Total 
Major Brigadier force fe 
General Field Company 
32 
Juve 30, 1917... Ny adel 38) : a ae { 118 
June 30, 1918..... 1 3 ()) ?) 189 
June 30, 1919.....| 1 2 320 53 373 
June 30, 1920.....| 1 |------+.-.-. 123 47 170 
* Reserve officers. 
2 No record available. 


The creation of a Provost Marshal General and the appoint- 
ment of The Judge Advocate General to this post, temporarily in 
addition to his other duties, made necessary the detail of four 
Regular and 16 Reserve officers of the Department to the Office 
of the Provost Marshal General, May 22, 1917. 


OFFICE FORCE 
The force on duty in the Office of The Judge Advocate General 
was as follows: 


Enlisted Civilian 

Date Officers men employees 
Jane 30, 1917... 43 
Joly 31, 1018... 1gt 
Jane 30, 1919... 129 
June 30, 1920.............--- 78 


VAs of July 1, 1918. 


On Mar. 22, 1918, a separate enlisted personnel was authorized 
of men especially trained in the work of the Department. By Oct. 
81, 1918, an enlisted force of 34 had been detailed to duty in the 
office of The Judge Advocate General, and Dec. 81 it numbered 
61. Owing to the presence of these men, the 129 clerical positions 
open to civilian employees were not completely filled until 4 
months after the Armistice. 
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ACTIVITIES 


CIVIL AND MISCELLANEOUS WORK OF WASHINGTON OFFICE 
The scope of this work is illustrated by the following summary 
of opinions rendered on questions submitted for consideration 


during the 1917 fiscal year: 
Questions involving appropriations 
Examination of bonds___ 
To secure issues of Government property to rifle clubs under the 
Act: of April:27,-1914: 2 <3) 3 eho es 
To secure issues of Government property to schools under the Act 
Of April .27,:1014.22 == 22 ote So 0S ene ee cies 
To secure issues of Government property to universities and col- 
leges having courses in military training________ 
Of officers of the Quartermaster Corps. 
Regular Army 
Officers’ Reserve Corps_ 
National Army 
Of Quartermaster agents 
Of disbursing officers of the Militia. 
To secure the performance of contracts. 
Indemnity bonds 
Deputy disbursing officer, Rock Island Arsenal, Ill._ 
Claims against the Government__ 
Clemency to general prisoners_ 
Contracts __ 
Detached service - 
Discharge —_---. 
Eight-hour law 

Enlistment 

Gratuities to disabled or deceased officers and soldiers. 

Home ‘Guards 92-02 -9- 2s 5 So oo ea sake, 
Instruments relating to Government age 
Leases 
Revocable licenses __. 
Parole of general prisoners. 
Proposed legislation ___ 
Loans and sales of Government property_. 
The Militia 
Navigable waters ___ 
Pay and allowances. 
Permits for work in navigable waters___ 
For wharves and similar structures, dredging, ‘ete, under author- 
ity of Section 10 of the Act of Mar. 3, 1899__ 
For bridges across waterways the navigable portions of w! ich 
lie wholly within a single State, under authority of Section 9 
Ofcsaid Act. 250 RO ee ee a 
For bridges across navigable waters of the United States, under 
the general bridge Act of Mar. 23, 1906, and special acts______ 
Notices to alter bridges which have become unreasonable obstruc- 
tions to navigation, under authority of Section 18 of the Act 
of Mar. 3, 1899. 
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For deposits of material in navigable waters, under authority of 


Section 18 of the Act of Mar. 8, 1899____.----_-_------------ 1 
For structures in navigable waters of Puerto Rico, under au- 

thority of the Act of June 11, 1906-___-_-----_---_---------- 6 

lo “sPrisoners of. Warsio54 0) oo Sh a as Se ee 15 
Private debts of persons in the military service___________-__-_--__- 8 
Government reservations 189 

' Retirement _-_____-_-___. 36 
; Question concerning taxation_____--_--__------------------------- vi 
i Reenlistment of discharged general prisoners_-_--------------------- 5 
Restoration of general prisoners_____---_------------------------- 458 
Restoration of citizenship____-_____-__--------------------------- 95 
Selective draft (Act May 18, 1917) ____-___---__---_------_-----_-- 19 
Transfer of general prisoners____--___------_-_------------------ 137 
Volunteers ~-.-_-----_-~~-. 5 
Transportation 40 
Miscellaneous opinions and reports___----------------------------- 2,529 
Total: 22 Soo ee Be ee ee eee ei 10,230 


RELATIONS TO OTHER BUREAUS 
Legal advice was furnished informally and expeditiously when- 
ever necessary. Relatively unimportant questions were submitted 
in person or by telephone. Opinions were given with the under- 
standing that they were subject to modification or reversal upon 
formal submission by the bureau or department concerned. 


MILITARY JUSTICE 
The judge advocate on the staff of a commander exercising gen- 
eral court-martial jurisdiction supervised disciplinary action in 
the first instance. The Office of The Judge Advocate General acted 
as the court of last resort to which all general court-martial rec- 
ords were referred for examination and revision (see p. 232). 


Statistical Data 


TRIALS BY GENERAL COURT-MARTIAL 

From Apr. 6, 1917, to June 80, 1918, trials involved 642 officers, 
24 cadets, 11,595 enlisted men, and 96 general prisoners. 

The 642 officers were charged with a total of 1,235 offenses, 
resulting in 895 convictions and 340 acquittals. Of the officers 
found guilty, 257 were sentenced to dismissal. However, only 214 
of these sentences were approved; 19 were disapproved; one was 
remitted, three were suspended, 19 were mitigated, and in two 
cases confirmation was withheld. Of the charges made against 
officers, 146 were for absence without leave, 219 for drunkenness, 
250 for conduct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, and the 
rest for varied offenses. 

Of enlisted men tried, 5,644 were sentenced to dishonorable 
discharge; 2,986 sentences were disapproved and 2,708 approved. 
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The total number of confinements imposed and executed was 8,626, 
of which 4,430 sentences were served at posts, 3,609 at disciplin- 
ary barracks, and 587 in penitentiaries. Forfeitures imposed by 
sentences of general court-martial numbered 9,628; of these 8,964 
were executed. Of the offenses charged, 3,946 involved disobedi- 
ence or failure to obey orders, 3,358 desertion, 2,927 absence with- 
out leave, 1,888 larceny, 1,850 derelictions by sentinels or guards, 
834 assault, and 774 drunkenness. 

Between July 1, 1918, and June 30, 1919, a total of 1,948 offi- 
cers, 14,230 enlisted men, 288 general prisoners, 3 cadets, and 83 
others serving with the Army were tried by general court-martial 
resulting in convictions as follows: officers 1,482; enlisted men 
12,381; general prisoners 250; cadets 3; and others 68. 

Over one-third of the charges preferred against officers involved 
drunkenness, absence without leave, or conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. Sentences carrying dismissal numbered 
647; of these 367 were approved, 115 disapproved, 2 remitted, 40 
suspended, and 88 mitigated. At the end of the period, 40 cases 
were still awaiting final action. 

About one-half of the offenses charged against enlisted men 
included desertion, absence without leave, disobedience or failure 
to obey orders, larceny, sleeping on post, and other offenses by 
sentinels. The total number of charges involving desertion was 
4,358, approved convictions resulting therefrom, 1,864. Sentences 
carrying dishonorable discharge numbered 8,187; of these 5,798 
were disapproved, remitted or suspended. Confinement was im- 
posed in 12,273 cases and ordered executed in 11,016; the confine- 
ment in the remaining cases was either disapproved or remitted. 
Sentences in 12,352 cases included forfeiture of pay; of these 1,150 
were disapproved and 3,460 mitigated. 


Death Sentences 


From Apr. 6, 1917, to June 30, 1919, the death penalty was ad- 
judged in 145 cases for the following offenses, either alone or in 
conjunction with other offenses: assault with intent to rape or kill, 
5; desertion, 23; disobedience of orders, 25; misbehavior before 
the enemy, 11; murder, 53; sleeping on post, 4; being a spy, 1; 
rape, 20; rape and murder, 3. In 35 cases the sentence was ex- 
ecuted—25 in the United States and 10 in France—for the follow- 
ing offenses: murder, 2; murder and mutiny, 19; rape, 11; rape 
and murder, 3. Nineteen sentences were either remitted or dis- 
approved; 59 were mitigated to dishonorable discharge and con- 
finement ranging from two years to life. The remaining 82 cases 
were carried over to the 1920 fiscal year with final action as fo}- 
lows: twelve were disapproved, 19 were mitigated to dishonorahi- 
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discharge and confinement ranging from 5 years to life, and one 
was awaiting final action at end of period. In none of these cases 
was capital sentence carried into execution. 


Delays in Court-Martial Trials 
The average delay increased from 52.84 days in the 1918 fiscal 
year to an average of 59.61 days in 1919. An average of 40.6 days’ 
| delay occurred between original confinement and trial, and of 
19.01 days between trial and final action by the reviewing au- 
thority. 


TRIALS BY SPECIAL COURT-MARTIAL 
Between July 1, 1917, and June 80, 1918, trials resulted in con- 
victions as follows: enlisted men, 13,275; general prisoners, 19; 
and other persons subject to military law, 85. Acquittals were 
reported in the cases of 1,440 enlisted men and one other person. 
Incomplete tables for the 1919 fiscal year listed 21,282 convictions 
for enlisted men, 25 for general prisoners, and 97 for other 
Persons. 
TRIALS BY SUMMARY COURT-MARTIAL 
During the 1918 fiscal year, there were convicted 202,085 en- 
listed men, 88 general prisoners, and 10 other persons subject to 
military law. During the following year, according to incomplete 
reports, the number of convictions included those of 197,586 en- 
listed men, 49 general prisoners, and 64 other persons. 


OPERATION OF SPECIAL CLEMENCY BOARD 

The Board and the Clemency and Restoration Section of the 
Military Justice Division (see p. 234), between Feb. and June 
30, 1919, reviewed more than 5,400 cases and, as a result, reduced 
the average term of confinement by about 75 percent. In 1,636 
cases considered the entire unexecuted portion of the sentence of 
confinement was remitted, while in 4,724 cases clemency in one 
form or another was recommended. This action did not imply that 
the sentences had been too severe when imposed. However, 
changed conditions made it advisable to relax somewhat the rigor 
of punishment that had obtained while hostilities were in progress. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 
Only 504 persons were tried by court-martial for offenses grow- 
ing out of “conscientious objection.” Of this total, one case was 
acquitted and 63 cases were disapproved, three by the reviewing 
authority and 50 upon recommendation of The Judge Advocate 
General. 
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Medical Department 
SECTION 14 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


ORIENTATION 


The origin of the Medical Department dates from the Siege of 
Boston, in 1775. The medical organization of the Continental 
Army, which bore little resemblance to the present structure, was 
disbanded in 1783. While provision was made for regimental 
surgeons from 1789 through the War of 1812, the Act of 1818 is 
generally considered as establishing the Medical Department as 
it functioned up to the Civil War. This enactment created the post 
of Surgeon General with direct authority over medical officers, 
thereby increasing the responsibility of the medical staff with 
respect to accountability for public property and the collection 
and preservation of medical records. 

During the Civil War, there was established for the first time 
an ambulance-corps and a field-hospital system. This was followed 
by the organization of a hospital corps in 1887 to supplant the 
practice of detailing cooks and nurses from the line and employ- 
ing civilian personnel. During the Spanish-American War regi- 
mental medical detachments were authorized. 

The Act of Feb. 2, 1901, increased the Medical Department and 
created the Nurse Corps, but diminished the proportion of medi- 
cal officers to Army strength. In the same year, a dental service 
was instituted when employment of contract dental surgeons was 
authorized. In 1908, a reorganization of the Medical Department 
restared the former proportion of officers, created the Medical 
Reserve Corps, and provided for a more adequate field equipment. 
By 1910, the evacuation system, until then still below standard, 
had been completed from battalion aid station at the front to base 
hospital at the rear. 

In 1911, the Dental Corps was created and attached to the Med- 
ical Department. The number of dental surgeons with rank of 
first lieutenant was fixed at one per thousand enlisted men of 
the Army. 

The National Defense Act of 1916 defined the Medical Depart- 
ment as consisting of the Surgeon General, Medical Corps, Medical 
Reserve Corps, Dental Corps, Veterinary Corps (including an 
enlisted force), Nurse Corps, and contract surgeons. The Medical 
Corps consisted of commissioned medical officers with an au- 
thorized strength of seven to every thousand enlisted men of the 
Regular Army. The Dental Corps comprised commissioned dental 
surgeons in proportion of one to each thousand enlisted men of 
the line, in rank of first lieutenant, captain, and major. Legislative 
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authovity also was granted for the organization of the Dental 
Reserve Corps. The Act further provided that the Medical Depart- 
ment should absorb the Hospital Corps, with an authorized 
strength of five per cent of the enlisted strength of the Army. 


FUNCTIONS 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


To investigate the sanitary conditions of the Army and make recommen- 
dations in reference thereto; to advise with reference to the location of 
permanent camps and posts; to adopt systems of water supply and purifica- 
tion, and the disposal of waste; to care for the sick and wounded; to make 
physical examination of officers and enlisted men; to manage and control the 
enlisted force of the Medical Department and of the Army Nurse Corps; to 
furnish all medical and hospital supplies; and to protect the health and 
preserve the efficiency of the animals of the Army. 


SURGEON GENERAL 


In addition to the foregoing functions, others were inherent, by law or 
custom, in the Surgeon General as head of a War Department bureau, namely: 

To advise the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff upon matters re- 
lating to the health, sanitation, and physical fitness of the Army; to handle 
the administration of the medical service in all its branches, as well as the 
supervision of the expenditures of the Medical Department appropriations; 
and to administer the general hospitals, hospital ships, trains, and medical 
supply depots. The function of administering the supply depots was trans- 
ferred to the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division Nov. 15, 1918. 


CHIEFS 
1917 


Apr. 6 Maj. Gen. William C. Gorgas, Surgeon General 

1918 

Sept. 2 Brig. Gen. Charles Richard, Acting Surgeon General 
Oct. 80 Maj. Gen. Merritte W. Ireland, Surgeon General 
through 

June 20, 

1919 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
SURGEON GENERAL’S OFFICE 
1917 
ORIGINAL DIVISIONS 
On Apr. 6, the office functioned through five subdivisions. As 
the war progressed, these divisions underwent a considerable ex- 
pansion with duties as follows: 
Division of Sanitation 
Matters relating to the health of troops and the sanitation of all Army 
stations, transports, and military trains; physical examination and selection 
of recruits and registrants and physical examination prior to discharge; 


direction of medico-military activities at all stations insofar as they related 
to the functions of the Office of the Surgeon General. 
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Supply Division later known as Finance and Supply Division 

All matters relating to finances of the Medical Department; all matters 
pertaining to medical supplies. 

Record, Correspondence, and Examining Division 

Administrative matters; examination of accounts until consolidated with 
sections of Supply Division; construction and repair of general and post hos- 
pitals; supervision of civilian employees; management of hospital funds. 

Museum and Library Division 

Administration of the Army Medical Museum and the Library of the 
Surgeon General’s Office. 

Personnel Division 

Procurement, classification, assignment, promotion, and discharge of Medi- 
cal Department personnel; appointment to the Medical Reserve Corps of 
officers discharged from active duty. 

EXPANSION 

On May 4, the development and production of gas masks was 
made a function of the Medical Department (see Division of Gas 
Defense on chart 36). In May, the Division of Medical Department 
Training (Training Camps) was established. During June, the 
Divisions of Internal Medicine, Infectious Diseases and Labora- 
tories, and General Surgery were added. 

During the second half of the year these divisions were created : 
in July, the Hospital Division, the Division of Surgery of the Head, 
and the Division of Neurology and Psychiatry; in Aug., the Divi- 
sion of Military Orthopedic Surgery, the Division of Special 
Hospitals and Physical Reconstruction, and the Division of Gas 
Defense; in Sept., the Division of Food and Nutrition. During 
the same period veterinary supplies were taken over from the 
Quartermaster Corps, and the Sanitary Corps was also created. 

1918 

Expansion continued with the establishment of the Division of 
Psychology in Jan.; the Air Service Division in May; the Veter- 
inary Division in June; the Overseas Hospital Division and the 
Division of Roentgenology in July. 

About this time, the organization of the Office of the Surgeon 
General reached its maximum development as shown on chart 36. 

Thereafter, certain functions of the Surgeon General’s Office 
were transferred as follows: 

Gas-Defense Service to Chemical Warfare Service (see p. 182) in July; 
procurement, assembly, issue, and maintenance of motor ambulances and 
motorcycles to the Motor Transport Corps in Aug.; procurement and dis- 
tribution of supplies, finance and accounting to the Director of Purchase, 
Storage, and Traffic, Nov. 15. However, procurement of artificial limbs and 
of minor articles of similar special nature was retained by the Surgeon 


General, who thereafter acted in an advisory capacity only with reference 
to the procurement of all other medical supplies. 
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REORGANIZATION 

Postarmistice changes produced the structure shown on chart. 

This drastic simplification was accomplished by making the 
Divisions of Military Orthopedics and Head Surgery, including 
Neurosurgery, Urology, and Roentgenology, subsections of the 
Division of Surgery; the Division of Training Camps a section 
of the Division of Sanitation; and the Army Medical Museum and 
the Epidemiology Section of the Division of Infectious Diseases 
and Laboratories part of the Laboratory Division. In general, the 
divisions that had been discontinued became sections of permanent 
divisions, their personnel and functions continuing under the new 


status as heretofore. 
a ga 
paow 
Division of Division of Laboratory Veterinary Physi Library 
Personnel Hospital Finance and Division of 
=e = ase von 
General and 
Camps Special 


CHART No. 87.—ORGANIZATION OF SURGEON GENERAL’S 
OFFICE 
Dec. 1918 


1919 

On Mar. 14, the Air Service Division was discontinued, and by 
Apr. 15, a new Administrative Division had been established. 
resulting in the following organization: 

Administrative Division 

Functioned through these Sections: Chief Clerk; Circulation and Mimeo- 
graph; Hospital Fund and Pay Rolls; Information; Mail, Record, and File: 
Medical Department at Large Personnel; Publicity; and Stock Room. 

Hospital Division 

Functions: To handle the program of hospitalization for the Army in the 
United States, and to organize and administer overseas units, such as base 
hospitals, evacuation hospitals, ambulance companies, and hospital ships. 
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Finance and Supply Division 
Functions: To have charge of matters pertaining to medical supplies and 
of disbursements in an advisory capacity only. Operated through these Sec- 
tions: Claims; Vouchers and Allotment of Funds; Journal and Reprint; 
Artificial Limbs and Trusses. 


Personnel Division 


Functioned through these Sections: Commissioned; Dental; Enlisted; Army 
Nurse Corps; Army School of Nursing; Army Dietitians. 
Sanitation Division 
Functioned through these Sections: Administrative; Inspection; Medical 
Records of Sick and Wounded; Current Vital Statistics; Sanitary Engineer- 
ing; Food and Nutrition; and Miscellaneous. Functions unchanged (see 
p. 243). 
Library Division 
Functioned through these Sections: Library; Medical and Surgical History 
of War. Army Museum activities (see p. 244) were merged with those of 
Division of Laboratories. : 
Division of Laboratories 
Functioned through these Sections: Laboratories and Infectious Diseases; 
Epidemiology; Combating Venereal Diseases; Army Medical Museum. The 
Division made scientific studies of disease among troops in the United States 
and submitted recommendations on control of these diseases. 
Surgery Division 
Functions: To provide trained surgical personnel for the military service, 
standardize surgery and surgical equipment, inspect the surgical staffs of 
hospitals, maintain and increase surgical efficiency in hospitals, and investi- 
gate special surgical problems. 
Medicine Division 
Functions: To direct and supervise the professional medical work in the 
base and general hospitals; to institute methods to insure care and accuracy 
in the diagnosis of pulmonary conditions; to conduct neuro-psychiatric 
examinations; to provide a general intelligence classification in the Army; 
and to be responsible for the selection, training and assigment of personnel. 
Physical Reconstruction Division 
Functions: To apply complete medical and surgical treatment to disabled 
soldiers before their discharge from the Army in order to restore them to a 
maximum functional condition, both mentally and physically. 
Veterinary Division 
Functions: To handle all matters pertaining to the administration of the 


Veterinary Corps. 
On June 30, the Division of Physical Reconstruction was abol- 


ished. On Nov. 24, the Dental Section of the Personnel Division 
became the Dental Division. On Dec. 4, the Medical and Surgical 
History of War Section of the Library Division was established 
as the Historical Division. 
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FIELD ORGANIZATION 

Medical Department organization in the Zone of the Interior 
consisted of military hospitals, medical supply depots, training 
camps, schools, and auxiliary establishments. 

MILITARY HOSPITALS 

The hospitalization program was under the control of the Hos- 
pital Division (see p. 246). 

At outbreak of war, the Medical Department operated four 
general hospitals, seven base hospitals and 131 post hospitals with 
a total bed capacity of 9,530. 

Expansion to meet wartime requirements began at once. By the 
Armistice, there were in the United States 92 large hospitals with 
a combined bed capacity of 120,916, classified as genera] hospitals, 
camp base hospitals, and miscellaneous hospitals (including em- 
barkation and debarkation facilities). 

Other hospital facilities included camp hospitals, post hospitals, 
aviation hospitals, hospital trains, hospital ships, and mobile units. 
General Hospitals 

General hospitals were under the exclusive control of the Sur- 
geon General, except in matters pertaining to the administration 
of military justice. They were equipped for the care and treat- 
ment of all injuries and diseases. However, their primary wartime 
purpose was to afford care and treatment to patients from over- 
seas, 


Number of hospitals available-__--___--_--__-_--____----_-------- 89 

Standard bed capacity. 

Additional capacity by new construction or by lease of buildings_____ 14,629 
Camp Base Hospitals 


In type, these hospitals were patterned after the Letterman 
General Hospital at San Francisco and were more highly special- 
ized than was possible of attainment in the smaller units. They 
operated as camp units but independently, as to internal adminis- 
tration, of the control of camp surgeons who, however, exercised 
supervisory control over sanitary conditions. 


Number of hospitals available-_____-----____--______--_--------_-. 36 
Standard bed capacity.------------_--_--__--------------_- -- 51,665 
Additional capacity by new construction or by lease of buildings______ 8,388 


Miscellaneous Hospitals 
Of this type, 18 were under the Surgeon, Port of Embarkation, 
Hoboken; one under the Surgeon, Port of Embarkation, Newport 
News; and three were classified as department base hospitals. 


Number of hospitals available_________-__-____________----------._ 17 
Standard bed capacity___.._----_-----_------___--_------_. -- 16,822 
Additional capacity by new construction or by lease of buildings______ 8,703 
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Camp Hospitals 

This classification originally included hospitals at 38 camps 
and stations other than those at which camp base hospitals were 
established. During 1919, the following camp base hospitals, while 
continuing to perform the same class of work, were redesignated 
as camp hospitals, thus increasing this category to 65: Camps 
Bowie, Cody, Custer, Devens, Dix, Dodge, Eustis, Fremont, Gor- 
don, Grant, Hancock, A. A. Humphreys, Jackson, Joseph E. 
Johnston, Kearny, Lee, Lewis, MacArthur, McClellan, Meade, 
Pike, Shelby, Sherman, Zachary Taylor, Travis, Upton, and Edge- 
wood Arsenal. 

The designation camp hospital referred to a partially immobil- 
ized unit, organized and equipped for use in camps where the 
care of sick would otherwise result in the immobilization of field 
hospitals or other sanitary formations pertaining to organizations. 


Post Hospitals 

These hospitals were provided primarily for the peacetime use 
of post garrisons. During the war, hospitals at the larger posts 
and recruit depots were operated along the lines of full-sized war 
hospitals, but the management at the smaller posts remained es- 
sentially unchanged. A total of 168 post hospitals were in opera- 
tion in the United States and its possessions; and one in Tientsin, 
China, for American troops stationed there. 


Aviation Hospitals 
Located at aviation stations, these hospitals were primarily 
used for the care of sick and injured aviation personnel. A total 
of 93 establishments of this type, mostly small and detached from 
other training camps, was operated, in a manner similar to the 
smaller post hospitals. 
Hospital Trains 
Hospital railway trains were used for evacuating and distribu- 
ting the sick and wounded from ports of debarkation to hospitals 
in the interior. At outbreak of war, the Medical Department had 
but one train, leased on a per diem basis with accommodations 
for 225 patients and a personnel of 31. In June 1918, four trains 
were in operation. On June 30, 1919, the rail equipment under the 
Hospital Division included the following: 


Unit cars 
Cars 1, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 9, 
and 10, 


Cars 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 16, 
17, 18, 19, and 20. 


Leased cars 
3 Pullman cars (private), 5 |. 
hotel cars, 2 kitchen cars. 


3 Pullman cars (private), 1 |.... 


one officers’ car. Capac- 
ity of each train: 141 
patients plus personnel. 


Each car furnished hot 
meals for 250 patients. 


Port of Embarkation, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Port of Embarkation, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Port of Embarkation, 
Newport News, Va. 


Port of Embarkation, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Port of Embarkation, 
Newport News, Vs. 


Port of Embarkation, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Port of Embarkation, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Baggage car and officers’ 
car stationed at Hoboken. 
Transferred to Hoboken 
July 6, 1919. 


These cars were converted 
parlor cars, arranged 
with kitchen, beggage 
and storage space and 
quarters for personael. 
By using one unit car 
and 6 or 7 Pullmans, a 
hospital train could be 
quickly made up. 


‘These leased cars were ar- 
ranged with large kitchens 
and were used in s man- 
ner similar to the unit 


.| Port of Embarkation, 


hotel car, 7 kitchen cars. Newport News, Va. 


cars. 


Hospital Ships 
The Army had no hospital ships. Before the Armistice, 48 naval 
transports were used to return sick and wounded Army person- 
nel to the United States. After the Armistice, 10 trans-Atlantic 
liners taken over in German harbors were converted into hospital 
ships for U. S. Army use. 


MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOTS 

On Apr. 6, 1917, the functions of depots included procurement, 
storage, and issue of supplies; shipping; finance; and returns 
and records connected therewith. Payment was made by depot 
supply officers after delivery of goods. All disbursing accounts 
were audited in the Surgeon General’s Office. Supplies were issued. 
from depots on requisition from medical officers in command of 
hospitals or from post surgeons. 

At outbreak of war, there were six medical supply depots in 
operation. Soon thereafter, additional depots, as well as supple— 
mentary port and camp depots were established, as follows: 
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Medical Supply Depot, F1 Paso, Tex...........- 


Medical Supply Depot, Louisville, Ky. .........- 


Medical Bupply Depot, New York City, N.Y... 
Medical Supply Depot, Philadelphis, Pa......... 


PORT DEPOTS 
Port Medical Supply Depot, New York, N. Y. 
Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, N. J.) 


Pert Medics! Supply Depot, Newport News, Vs... 


177,000 


45,000 


185,000 


192,000 


80,000 


50,000 


Medical Department 


May 34, 1917, establishment of depot authorised. 
Distributed supplies to troops stationed in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
and Tennessee. 

May %, 1917, establishment of depot authorised. 
Distributed supplies to the States of Montana, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indians, Obio, and 
Kentucky. 

Established in 1916 for supply of troops mobilised 
on Mexican Border. Abandoned in summer of 
1917, its functions being taken over by Medical 
Supply Depot, San Antonio, Tex. 

May 24, 1917, establishment of depot authorised. 
Operations began in July 1917. Activities re- 
stricted to handling motor ambulances, motor- 
cycles, spare parte, trailers, and miscellsneous 
spare parts for all such equipment for all stations 
in the United States. Aug. 31, 1918, transferred 
to Motor Transport Corps. 

In operation at beginning of war. Used as procure- 
ment depot for post supplies. 

May 24, 1017, establishment of depot authorised. 
Supplied the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetta, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia, 

In operation at beginning of war. Used for procure- 
ment of veterinary supplies and for the assembling 
of veterinary field unite. Distributing point for 
post and field supplies to troops stationed in 
Oblahoms, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

In operation at beginning of war Distributed sup- 
Plies to troops stationed in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona, 


In operation at beginning of war. Distributing point 
for the states west of the Rocky Mountains, in- 
cluding Idaho, Nevada, and Utah. 

Tn operation at beginning of war. Used for procure- 
ment of field supplies and for sasembling of feld 
units, 


July 1917, established on Pier 45, North River, for 
shipping medical supplies to A. E. F. in France. 
Assembling of medical and hospital supplies for 
oversea shipment began in same month In 
1918, depot activities were extended to Bosh 
Terminal, Brooklyn; 45 Broadway, New York 
City; and Port Newark Terminal, N. J., causing 
increase in personnel and floor space. 

Joly 18, 1917, port medical supply officer arrived. 
Depot used for shipment of field medical equip- 
ment and supplies, including motor ambulances, 
to A. E. F. in France. 
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Designation __ space, Remarks 


oe ee eee: 
Not extensively used for oversea shipments. 

No considerable quantity of supplies ever shipped 

from this port. 

Embarkation depot for medical supplies st Pier 38. 
-| Officer of Medical Department assigned to daty at 
each embarkation depot to look after the medical 
Property passing through these porte. 


CAMP DEPOTS 
Camp Medical Bupply Depots at all the large |.. ----} Generally three buildings of camp base hospital were 
teaining snd embarkation camps provided for storehouses to take care of the reserve 
of medical property intended for the hospital and 
the camp. 


In Jan. 1918, a centralized purchasing department, superseding 
the procurement activities of the several medical supply depots, 
was organized in Washington, D. C. and designated as General 
Purchasing Office, Medical Department, U. S. Army. On Nov. 15, 
1918, the supply functions of the Medical Department were trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Director of Purchase and Storage, and 
finance functions to the Director of Finance. 


TRAINING CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 

Facilities were created for the training of officers and enlisted 
men. These included medical officers’ training camps, special 
schools, special professional schools in military and nonmilitary 
institutions, and miscellaneous schools (for description see pp. 
269-275). 

AUXILIARY ESTABLISHMENTS 

Two organizations of official standing contributed materially 
to Medical Department accomplishments: the United States Army 
Ambulance Service and the American National Red Cross. 


United States Army Ambulance Service 

Before it had been determined to send American troops to 
Europe, an appeal by Marshal Joffre to the Congress resulted im 
the creation of the United States Ambulance Service, which hadi 
the unique distinction of being the only organization ever assenn— 
bled by the Government as part of a foreign army. 

The personnel was obtained by voluntary enlistment at a spe 
cial recruiting office in Philadelphia and by canvass of certaixz~ 
educational centers. Some 40 universities and colleges each fux— 
nished one or more sections of 55 men, all of which were sent t< 
Camp Crane, Pa., for training (see p. 271). In addition, a large < 
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number of men transferred from American Red Cross ambulance 
companies. 

By direction of the President, this organization was subse- 
quently incorporated in the Medical Department, with an author- 
ized maximum strength of 214 officers and 169 ambulance sections. 


American National Red Cross 
By Act of 1912, it was permissible for the Medical Department 
to utilize voluntary aid of the American National Red Cross to 
supplement the resources and to assist the personnel of the De- 
partment. During the war, Red Cross participation was primarily 
centered in oversea activities; however, in the United States it 
assisted by organizing certain hospitals, hospital units, and am- 
bulance companies to be absorbed in the Regular medical service. 
BASE HOSPITALS 
According to plans evolved when war became imminent, the 
Red Cross organized 50 base hospitals, each with a bed capacity 
of 1,000. Of these Base Hospitals Nos. 2, 4, 5, 10, 12, and 21, 
along with 116 medical officers, were attached to the British Army. 


HOSPITAL UNITS 

A total of 19 units was organized to join hospitals in France 

or camp hospitals in England. 
AMBULANCE COMPANIES 

Upon declaration of war, 46 ambulance companies were or- 
ganized by the Red Cross. On muster into the Army, these units 
were generally assigned to divisional sanitary trains as motor 
ambulance companies, with appropriate change of designation. 


PERSONNEL 
The military personnel of the Medical Department consisted of 
officers, female nurses, and enlisted men. Distribution to the vari- 
ous activities of the Army was made by orders issued through the 
Adjutant General, based on recommendations of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, who was responsible for the procurement of an adequate and 
suitable force to carry on prescribed duties. 


OFFICERS 


The commissioned personnel comprised officers of the Medical 
Corps; Medical Reserve Corps; Medical Corps, National Guard; 
Medical Corps, National Army; Dental Corps; Dental Reserve 
:Corps ; Dental Corps, National Guard; Veterinary Corps; Veter- 
‘inary Reserve Corps; Veterinary Corps, National Guard; Vet- 
jerinary Corps, National Army; Sanitary Corps, National Army; 

‘land Ambulance Service. 
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MEDICAL CORPS 

During the first year of the war, the Corps included the Medical 
Corps of the Regular Army, Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps, and 
medical officers of the National Guard and National Army. 

The Medical Corps of the Regular Army consisted of commis- 
sioned medical officers. 

The Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps, established June 8, 1917, 
and successor of the old Medical Reserve Corps, obtained most of 
its officers from the latter and from officers newly commissioned 
and assigned to active duty. 

The Medical Corps, National Guard, included the officers hold- 
ing commissions in State organizations that were mobilized under 
Federal control. 

The Medical Corps, National Army, was made up of those offi- 
cers of the Regular Corps or Reserve Corps, who were commis- 
sioned to vacancies in the National Army. 

On Aug. 7, 1918, the Regular Medical Corps, the Medical Re- 
serve Corps, the Medical Corps of the National Guard, and the 
Medical Corps of the National Army were consolidated to form 
the Medical Corps, United States Army. 


DENTAL CORPS 

From Apr. 6, 1917, to Aug. 6, 1918, the Corps comprised the 
Dental Corps, Regular Army; the Dental Reserve Corps; and the 
Dental Corps, National Guard. 

The Regular Dental Corps consisted of officers commissioned 
as dental surgeons. 

The Dental Reserve Corps was made up of officers commissioned 
in that Corps, created by the National Defense Act of June 8, 1916. 

The Dental Corps, National Guard, was composed of dental 
surgeons commissioned for duty in the various State organiza- 
tions, mobilized under Federal control. 

On Aug. 7, 1918, all components were consolidated to form the 
Dental Corps, United States Army. 


VETERINARY CORPS 

The Corps was established by statute in 1916 as part of the 
Medical Department. It comprised the veterinarians and assistant 
veterinarians of the Army. 

From 1899 to 1916, the Army veterinary service was renderec 
by veterinarians assigned to Cavalry and Field Artillery regi 
ments and those employed under contract by the Quartermaste: 
Corps. While a limited number of veterinarians were employex 


on meat inspection, there seems to have been no specific authorit- 
for such a service. [ 
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SANITARY CORPS 

Created by statute May 18, 1917, the Corps had an authorized 
strength of 2,900 officers and 3,945 enlisted men. 

Commissioned officers were recruited from sanitary engineers, 
psychologists, chemists, laboratory technicians, office experts, ad- 
jutants, epidemiologists, mess officers, and from persons who 
possessed other knowledge of special advantage to the Medical 


Department. 
CONTRACT SURGEONS 

The long-standing authority of the Surgeon General to appoint 
contract surgeons (civilian physicians employed under contract) 
to supplement the Medical Corps, largely fell into disuse with the 
creation of the Medical Reserve Corps in 1908. At outbreak of 
war only a few contract surgeons were on the rolls; however, the 
number was greatly increased as the war progressed. 


FEMALE NURSES 

ARMY NURSE CORPS 
In July 1918, the Nurse Corps (see p. 242) was reorganized 
and its designation changed to Army Nurse Corps. Provision was 
nade for one superintendent and for as many chief nurses, nurses, 
and reserve nurses as might be prescribed. Assistant superintend- 
eats for oversea service and one director and assistant directors 
of the American Red Cross Nursing Service were also authorized. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS NURSING SERVICE 

Shortly after war was declared, the Regular Nurse Corps was 
augmented by the assignment to active service of reserve nurses. 
Existing regulations provided that the enrolled nurses of the 
American Red Cross Nursing Service should constitute the re- 
serve of the Nurse Corps, and that in time of war they might, 
_ With their consent, be placed on active duty. As the war prog- 
Tessed, the Nursing Service was called upon to furnish large 
dumbers of nurses to meet the rapidly increasing needs of the 


ENLISTED MEN 

The enlisted personnel of the Medical Department also included 
that of the Sanitary Corps, Veterinary Corps, Ambulance Service, 
- 4nd Medical Enlisted Reserve Corps. However, prior to June 23, 
1917, there was no distinction made between enlisted men as- 
-tigned to duty with units or detachments for the performance of 
/! tial Medical Department functions and those assigned to 

‘ or veterinary work. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY AMBULANCE SERVICE 

On June 28, 1917, the first subdivision of the enlisted force of 
the Medical Department was made by the creation of the United 
States Army Ambulance Service. The enlisted strength of this 
Service was raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment and 
by the draft. 

SANITARY CORPS 

In the organization of the Sanitary Corps, June 30, 1917, pro- 
vision was made for an enlisted force in addition to the officer 
personnel, mentioned on page 255. 


VETERINARY CORPS 
On Oct. 4, 1917, an enlisted force was specifically authorized 
for this corps at the rate of 16 enlisted men for each 400 animals 
in the service. 


MEDICAL ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS 

This Corps consisted of medical students at recognized institu- 
tions who were enlisted as reservists and allowed to continue their 
studies, subject to call for active duty at any time their services 
were required. In Nov. 1917, this privilege was extended to hos- 
pital internes, dentists, dental students, veterinarians, and veter- 
inary students of draft age, and to first-year students in the above 
categories. Premedical students were excluded. 

In Aug. 1918, enlistments were discontinued at time of creation 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps (see p. 556). Steps 
were taken during Oct. 1918 to transfer personnel of the Medical 
Enlisted Reserve Corps to this new organization which provided 
for the education of all students, including medical, dental, and 
veterinary. The changes which occurred in the Medical Enlisted 
Reserve Corps between Sept. 4, 1917, and Dec. 10, 1918, were 
as follows: 


Status at time of Number | To accept com- 
enlistment enlisted issions i 


i inactive as of 
duty as ‘Corps Dee. 10, 1918 
Privates 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT UNITS 
MOBILE UNITS 


The following units were organized : 


Number 
Categories Sent overseas— eo 
Organized in 
Before After _ | United States 
July 1, 1918 | July 1, 1918 

“4 0 0 “4 
180 103 31 16 
2 4 “4 1 
179 ry 2 41 
“4 2 10 2 
5 1 1 3 
1 0 0 1 
56 19 15 
Evacuation ambulance companies. 81 12 “ 8 
Evacuation hospitals. 61 8 21 2 
18 0 0 13 
37 0 30 7 
22 18 0 4 
9 5 4 0 
23 1 7 5 
9 4 5 0 
108 42 “4 2 
6 a 3 1 
1 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
2 0 3 0 
1 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
eT 0 1 0 
1 0 1 0 
9 4 8 0 
3 } 2 1 
Base veterinary hospitals... 3 1 1 1 
Corps mobile veterinary hospitals. 9 £ 5 3 
8. O. 8. veterinary hospitals... 2 25 6 15 ry 


1 Bection. 


In addition to above, 56 medical replacement units (approxi- 
mately 17,500 men) and 4 veterinary replacement units (50 offi- 
cers and 795 enlisted) were sent overseas. 

Division Sanitary Formation 

Detachments for the several divisional combat units, referred 

to as “medical attached,” and divisional sanitary train personnel 


were provided for as follows: 
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FIXED UNITS 


Fixed units included all medical establishments in the United 
States, with their operating personnel. They consisted of hos- 
pitals, supply installations, schools, and training centers. 
Further information concerning these organizations is given 
under Hospitalization (p. 262) and Training (p. 269). 


ACTIVITIES 
SANITATION 


The sanitary work of the Medical Department was directed by 
the Sanitation Division, Surgeon General’s Office (see pp. 243 
and 247). 

SANITARY INSPECTION SERVICE 

This Service extended to all stations, within the continental 
limits of the United States, under direct control of the War 
Department. Included therein were the National Guard camps 
and National Army cantonments, the many special camps (such 
as Quartermaster, Engineer, Medical Department, Tank Corps, 
etc.), embarkation camps, aviation fields, balloon schools, techni- 
cal schools, recruit depots, ordnance depots and arsenals, ordnance 
proving grounds, chemical plants, remount stations, quartermas- 
ter depots, aviation depots, Army supply bases, prison camps, 
disciplinary barracks, Students’ Army Training Corps units, and 
general hospitals. At all of the camps and other stations the in- 
spections included the base or other station hospitals. 

During sanitary inspections stress was laid on matters largely 
professional or technical in character, such as details of camp 
sanitation; general administration of hospitals, hospital trains, 
and hospital ships; nursing and professional care of the sick; 
competency of medical officers, including qualifications of special- 
ists; handling of infectious diseases; prevention of venereal 
disease; management of quarantine and detention camps; ex- 
amination of food handlers; extra-cantonment health activities; 
quality and use of medical supplies; character and adequacy of 
hospital construction; management of bacteriological laboratories 
and X-ray laboratories; special diets; instruction of sanitary 
trains; mosquito and fly eradication; delousing procedures; 
water purification and sewage disposal; physical examination 
for entry into service and prior to demobilization; development 
battalions and convalescent centers; physical reconstruction; 
and vocational education. 

During 1917, the Surgeon General’s Office largely confined its 
attention to the new camps and cantonments. Throughout the 
winter, epidemics of measles, meningitis, and pneumonia in the 
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overcrowded camps rendered constant checks on sanitary con- 
ditions necessary. In Sept. and Oct. 1918, the influenza epidemic 
threw a great strain on the Inspection Service. 

The limited experience of the administrative staffs of newly 
opened general hospitals made frequent inspections advisable. 
Throughout the war, the methods and accuracy of physical ex- 
aminations given prior to induction of individuals into the service 
received close attention, as did the supervision of medical boards 
charged with the examination of officers and enlisted men prior 
to discharge. 


PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 
On Induction 


For the first year of the war, registrants for enlistment re- 
ceived a preliminary examination upon arrival in camp, followed 
by another made by various expert examiners in specialties, such 
as psychiatry, orthopedics, cardiovascular diseases, tuberculosis, 
and others. In April 1918, these two examinations were com- 
bined. An insight into results obtained may be had from the 
following table: 


Bept., Oct., and Nov., 1918 Sept., Oct., and Nov., 1917 


Camp 
Number 
examined 


On Demobilization 


Over 4,000,000 men were discharged at all military stations, 
but the work was principally conducted at 83 demobilization 
centers. While from the Armistice to Dec. 31, 1919, 3,350,000 
individuals were actually examined, available records cover only 
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8,154,676 cases. Of this number, 2,936,780, or 93.7 percent, were 
discharged without record of disability, or with disability rating 
less than 10 percent; 166,689, or 5.3 percent, were reported to 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance as having disability rating of 
more than 10 percent; 24,298, or 0.7 percent were held in service 
on account of communicable diseases, mostly venereal; 4,868 men, 
or 0.1 percent, were held until they attained a maximum degree 
of improvement; and 2,391, or 0.07 percent, were retained in 
the Army for other causes. 


Routine Examinations 


Physical examinations governing the examination of candi- 
dates for commission were the same as for enlistment in the 
Regular Army, except for fliers for whom the requirements were 
especially high. Available records do not show the percentage 
of officer candidates rejected for physical causes. 

An annual physical examination of all officers in active service 
was required. 

All personnel of every command ordered overseas were given 
a thorough physical examination to determine their fitness for 
field service. Those found physically unfit were transferred to 
development battalions or elsewhere. 

Physical examinations to detect venereal diseases were held 
periodically. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS 


These examinations were given to aid in segregation and 
elimination of the mentally incompetent; to assist in selecting 
competent men for responsible positions; and to classify men 
according to their mental capacity. 

The psychological service was eventually organized in 85 train- 
ing camps. Between Sept. 1917 and Jan. 31, 1919, 42,238 officers 
and 1,684,728 enlisted men were examined. 

SANITARY ENGINEERING SERVICE 

Under the general supervision of camp surgeons, sanitary 
engineer officers were charged with drainage and mosquito con- 
trol. Vigorous action in this field resulted in the practical elimina- 
tion of malaria at more than 70 stations where the disease would 
otherwise have been prevalent. Sanitary engineers also devised 
an improved type of incinerator and made many other improve- 
ments in methods of handling camp wastes. 


HOSPITALIZATION 
The major hospital activities within the United States involved 
the operation of the following establishments: 
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Camp Hospitals 
The total maximum number of patients treated in these hospi- 
tals monthly was 87,048; the minimum number 6,916 (see p. 249). 


Post Hospitals 
Treatment of patients at post hospitals was as follows: 


‘See also p. 349. 


Aviation Hospitals 
These hospitals treated 28,872 patients as a maximum monthly 
number and 799 as a minimum (see p. 249). 


Dental Infirmaries 
Each large camp and cantonment had a centrally located dental 
infirmary. 
Regimental Infirmaries 
In camps and cantonments an infirmary was provided for each 
regiment. Its purpose was to afford housing for the Medical 
Department enlisted personnel of the regiment and space for 
offices, for physical examinations, for out-patient treatment, and 
a dispensary. While it was not intended that sick be given hospital 
care here, these infirmaries were extensively used for that pur- 
pose in the early period of the camps, when hospital facilities 
were not quite adequate to cope with the large number of sick 
among the recruits. 
Prophylactic Stations 
These facilities were established at troop stations and at ac- 
cessible points in nearby cities, in connection with other measures 
taken to prevent contraction of venereal disease. 


Comparative Statistics 
The scientific advance in disease control over a fifty-year period 
is indicated by the following table, based on an actual average 
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strength of approximately 2,121,896 men: 


Number of deaths— 
Di During World War, 
er eae If Civ War It Spanah American 
May 3,'1919— death rate ar death rate 
sciaal had obtained had obtained 
213 51,133 68,164 
8 113,951 11317 
a 363,898 36,382 
9,536 37 
s4i747 1 38,962 16,086 
167 112 23 
100 1,188 49 
1,220 0.574 +31 
2,137 3,859 4,081 
3,768 34,881 15,587 
49,412 227,094 112,656 


1 Includes malaria and remittent and congestive fevers. 

1 Includes dysentery and diarrhea. 

3 Includes deaths listed from measles, influensa, empyema, inflammation of the lungs, and pleurisy, as well as pneumonia. 

4 Rate low due to short period of the war; that the war was during the summer months; and tuberculosis sufferers were 
discharged as soon as diagnosed. 


SUPPLY 
PROCUREMENT 

Prior to 1914, four-fifths of all surgical instruments and many 
of the most important medicines, including potassium salts and 
such drugs as digitalin, salvarsan, and atropin, were imported 
from Germany. By 1917, American sources of supply had been 
partially developed, but the requirements of a large American 
Army were such that they could be satisfied only by the greatest 
exertions, 

The Council of National Defense (see p. 2) assisted in the 
mobilization of American manufacturers. By maximum effort, 
the first emergency order in 1917 to equip the 32 base hospitals 
at the mobilization camps was filled without delay. Thereafter 
demands continued to increase; they were met by a still greater 
production effort. 

During 1918, to select only a few items at random, orders were 
placed for 46,000,000 quinine tablets; 172,000,000 aspirin tablets; 
835,000 pounds of calomel ointment; 45,000,000 iodine swabs; 
10,250,000 tins of foot powder; and 300,000,000 tubes of iodin- 
potassium. Other items included 12,000,000 individual dressing 
packets; 795,000 boxes of gauze bandages; 574,400,000 yards of 
bandage; 10,000,000 first-aid packets; 108,000,000 yards of gauze; 
3,814,000 pounds of absorbent cotton; 1,600,000 blankets; 258,000 
litters; and over 1,000,000 clinical thermometers. 
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From July 1 to Nov. 30, 1918, the following supplies and equip- 
ment were purchased or ordered: 
Medicines, antiseptics, and disinfectants_______..._..__----_-- $19,728,715 
Hospital furniture and equipment_-___ 8,220,297 
Hospital supplies, textiles_______ 69,321,787 
Hospital supplies, miscellaneous__ 1,808,465 
6,576,238 
15,762,383 
2,466,089 
4,932,178 


25,625,000 
Purchases made in France comprised primarily bulky and 
heavy equipment. Procurement overseas was made to save valu- 
able cargo space and not because of a shortage of materials in 
the United States. 
GAS-DEFENSE EQUIPMENT 

The Medical Department was charged with the development 
and production of gas masks and similar appliances early in 1917. 
A Gas-Defense Service was established soon thereafter with per- 
sonnel drawn from the Sanitary Corps to take charge of these 
duties (see p. 181). By Nov. 1917, models had been selected and 
authority granted to establish a plant for the manufacture of gas 
equipment in Long Island City, N. Y. 

Items of equipment produced up to June 30, 1918, under the 
Medical Department are enumerated on page 139. Early in July, 
1918, all personnel engaged in the production, together with all 
property, obligations, and funds pertaining thereto, were trans- 
ferred to the newly created Chemical Warfare Service. 


TRAINING 

In the early days of the war some phases of training were 
supervised by the various professional divisions of the Surgeon 
General’s Office. Later, all special medical training was placed 
under the Training Division (see p. 244). As finally devel- 
oped, Medical Department training was conducted at medi- 
cal officers’ training camps, division camps and posts, hospitals, 
special schools, and at various military and nonmilitary profes- 
sional institutions. The activities of the more important training 
centers and facilities were as follows: 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT TRAINING CAMPS 
Camp Greenleaf, Ga. 

In May 1917, establishment was ordered of a training camp 
for medical officers at Fort Oglethorpe, Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Park, Ga., to be known as Camp Greenleaf. The 
camp was organized in eight groups: 
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Medical Officers’ Training Group, containing all officers’ train- 
ing companies, special schools for professional instruction, dental 
schools for officers and enlisted men, veterinary schools for officers 
and enlisted men. 

Sanitary Units Group, embracing field hospitals and ambulance 
companies. 

Detention Group, analogous to detention camp in cantonments. 

Motor Group, containing all motor units and motor school. 

Noncommissioned Officers’ Group, for training noncommis- 
sioned officers. 

Replacement Group, to form replacement units for oversea 
service, 

Evacuation Group, in which all evacuation hospitals and trains 
were consolidated. 

Hospital Group, in which all base hospital and convalescent 
camp units were formed. 

In July 1918, transfer of 65 medical officers and 822 enlisted 
men from Fort Riley completed the partial merger of that train- 
ing camp with Camp Greenleaf (see p. 825). 

From June 1, 1917, to Nov. 80, 1918, 6,640 officers and 31,188 
enlisted men arrived at, and 4,318 officers and 22,188 men de- 
parted from, the camp. During this period 63 base hospitals, 37 
evacuation hospitals, 5 field hospitals, 13 hospital trains, 5 ambu- 
lance companies, 21 evacuation ambulance companies, 9 convales- 
cent camps, 10 replacement units and numerous detachments were 
organized. 

Fort Riley, Kans. 

On May 11, 1917, establishment was ordered of a training camp 
for medical officers. On June 1, the first student company was 
organized. From June 1, 1917, to June 1, 1918, 2,094 officers and 
9,228 enlisted men arrived at the camp for training. In July 1918, 
a partial merger with Camp Greenleaf was effected. Thereafter, 
activities at Fort Riley were confined to the training of officers 
and enlisted men for front-line units only. 

From June 1, 1917, to Feb. 4, 1919, more than 4,500 officers 
and 25,470 enlisted men reported for training. During this period 
12 evacuation hospitals, 11 base hospitals, 4 ambulance com- 
panies, 4 field hospitals, nuclei for regimental services and sani- 
tary trains of the 87th, 88th, 89th, 90th and 91st Divisions, several 
hospital trains, replacement detachments, 12 evacuation ambu- 
lance companies, 1 corps sanitary train and 1 army sanitary train 
were organized. 

On Feb. 4, 1919, the Officers’ Training Camp was closed (see 
p. 844). 
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Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 

The camp was opened June 1, 1917. Training included field 
work and administration, although some instruction in special 
medical subjects was given. From June 1 to Dec. 2, 1917, 2,141 
officers and 4,211 enlisted men passed through the camp. The 
following units were organized: 4 field hospitals, 4 ambulance 
companies, 1 evacuation hospital, and regimental sanitary de- 
tachments. 

On Dec. 2, 1917, the camp was closed (see p. 876). 

Fort Des Moines, lowa 

This camp was organized July 26, 1917, for colored medical 
Reserve officers and enlisted men. A total of 104 medical officers, 
12 dental officers, and 948 enlisted men finished the course and 
joined units. 

The camp closed Nov. 13, 1917 (see p. 868). 

Camp Crane, Allentown, Pa. 

In May 1917, this camp was established on the grounds of the 
Lehigh County Agricultural Society. It was used initially for the 
mobilization of recruits for the United States Army Ambulance 
Service (see p. 252). From the spring of 1918, it was used for the 
mobilization of Medical Department units of all kinds. 

A total of 2,085 officers and 18,225 enlisted men passed through 
the camp. From July 1917 to Nov. 1918, the following Medical 
units were sent overseas: 118 ambulance service sections, 16 auto- 
matic replacement draft units (250 men each), 9 base hospitals, 
1,000 casuals, 2 evacuation hospitals, 27 evacuation ambulance 
companies, 1 exceptional medical replacement draft unit (241 
men), 1 headquarters detachment, 1 hospital detachment, 8 
machine-shop truck units, 6 mobile hospitals, 1 mobile operating 
unit, 1 mobile optical unit, 4 mobile surgical units, 1 oversea gas- 
defense service unit, 1 replacement hospital A, 1 replacement unit 
(100 men), 1 replacement unit (800 men), 6 sanitary squads, and 
1 X-ray unit. 

On Apr. 10, 1919, the camp was closed, and the grounds were 
returned to owners (see p. 722). 

Veterinary Training School, Camp Lee, Va. 

The plan for the school, announced Apr. 12, 1918, provided for 
the training of officers and men of the Veterinary Corps and the 
organizing of veterinary units. By June 1, training companies had 
been organized. On July 28, a horseshoers’ school was opened. In 
Sept. 1917, the permanent personnel comprised 24 officers and 
98 enlisted men for the training school, and 6 officers and 80 
enlisted men for the veterinary hospital. 
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Composition and 
Designation capacity Beation Remarks 
Hospital trains 
Each train was made up 
Train No 1........-.-...- of the following cars: Port of Embarkation, 
One kitchen and per- | Hoboken, N. J. 
Train No 3......-...-.--- sonnel car; two tourist 


cars; two bed cars; one | Port of Embarkation, 
baggage and stores car; | Hoboken, N. J. 


one officers’ car. Capac- Baggage car and officers’ 
ity of each train: 141 | Port of Embarkation, car stationed at Hoboken. 
patients plus personnel. | Newport News, Va. Transferred to Hoboken 
July 6, 1919. 
Port of Embarkation, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Unit care 
Cars 1, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 9, Port of Embarkation, | These oars were converted 
and 10. Newport News, Va. parlor cars, arranged 
Each car furnished hot with kitchen, beggage 
Cars 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 16, meals for 250 patients. | Port of Embarkation, and storage spece and 
17, 18, 19, and 20. Hoboken, N. J. quarters for personnel. 
y using one unit car 
and 6 or 7 Pullman, a 
hospital train could be 
quickly made up. 
Leased cars 
3 Pullman cars (private), 5 |.....-.-...--------2------| Port of Embarkation, | These leased cars were ar 
hotel cars, 2 kitchen cars. Hoboken, N. J. ranged with large kitchens 
and were used in s man- 
2 Pullman care (private), 1 |.....-....----.----------4] Port of Embarkation, ner similar to the unit 
hotel car, 7 kitchen cars. Newport News, Va. oars. 


Hospital Ships 
The Army had no hospital ships. Before the Armistice, 48 naval 
transports were used to return sick and wounded Army person- 
nel to the United States. After the Armistice, 10 trans-Atlantic 
liners taken over in German harbors were converted into hospital 
ships for U. S. Army use. 


MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOTS 

On Apr. 6, 1917, the functions of depots included procurement, 
storage, and issue of supplies; shipping; finance; and returns 
and records connected therewith. Payment was made by depot 
supply officers after delivery of goods. All disbursing accounts 
were audited in the Surgeon General’s Office. Supplies were issued 
from depots on requisition from medical officers in command of 
hospitals or from post surgeons. 

At outbreak of war, there were six medical supply depots in 
operation. Soon thereafter, additional depots, as well as supple- 
mentary port and camp depots were established, as follows: 
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Medical Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 


Medies! Supply Depot, Chicago, Ill. .........--- 


Medical Supply Depot, El Paso, Tex....-...---- 


Medical Supply Depot, Louisville, Ky..........- 


Medical Supply Depot, New York City, N. Y... 
Medical Supply Depot, Philadelphia, Pa......... 


Medical Supply Depot, St. Louis, Mo.......-... 


Medical Supply Depot, San Antonio, Tex........ 


Medical Supply Depot, San Francisco, Calif....... 


Medical Supply Depot, Washington, D. C_ 


PORT DEPOTS 
Port Medical Supply Depot, New York, N. Y. 
(Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, N. J.) 


Port Medical Supply Depot, Newport News, Va... 


177,000 


45,000 


185,000 


192,000 


347,000 


48,000 


80,000 


Medieal Department 


May 24, 1917, establishment of depot authorised. 
Distzibuted supplies to troops stationed in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
and Tennessee. 

May 34, 1017, establishment of depot authorised. 
Distributed supplies to the States of Montana, 
Wyoming, North Dakotas, South Dakota, Michigan, 
‘Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Indians, Ohio, and 
Kentucky. 

Egtablished in 1916 for supply of troops mobilised 
on Mexican Border. Abandoned in summer of 
1917, ite functions being taken over by Medical 
Supply Depot, San Antonio, Tex. 

May 24, 1917, establishment of depot authorised. 
Operations began in July 1917. Activities re- 
stricted to handling motor ambulances, motor- 
cycles, epare porte, trailers, and miscellaneous 
spare parts for all such equipment for all stations 
in the United States. Aug. 31, 1018, transferred 
to Motor Transport Corps. 

In operation at beginning of war. Used as procure- 
ment depot for post supplies. 

May 24, 1917, establishment of depot authorised. 
Supplied the States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, and Virginia. 

In operation at beginning of war, Used for procure- 
ment of veterinary supplies and for the assembling 
of veterinary field units, Distributing point for 
post and field supplies to troops stationed in 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. 

In operation at beginning of war Distributed sup- 
plies to troops stationed in Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arisona, 


cluding Idaho, Nevada, and Utah. 


In operation at beginning of war, Used for procure- 


oversea shipment began in 


July 13, 1917, port medical supply officer arrived. 
Depot used for shipment of field medical equip- 
ment and supplies, including motor ambulances, 
to A. E. F. in France. 
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Other Medical Supply Depote: 
Port of Boston, Mass... 
Port of Charleston, 8. C. 


50,000 | Not extensively used for oversea shipments. 

100,000 | No considerable quantity of supplies ever shipped 

from this port. 

----| Embarkation depot for medical supplies at Pier 38. 
-| Officer of Medical Department assigned to duty at 

each embarkation depot to look after the medical 

property passing through theese ports. 


Port of Philadelphia, Pa... 
Port of Baltimore, Md... 
Port of New Orleans, La... 


CAMP DEPOTS 
Camp Medical Supply Depots at all the large |........-. Generally three buildings of camp base hospital were 
training and embarkation camps provided for storehouses to take care of the reserve 
of medical property intended for the hospital and 

the camp. 


In Jan. 1918, a centralized purchasing department, superseding 
the procurement activities of the several medical supply depots, 
was organized in Washington, D. C. and designated as General 
Purchasing Office, Medical Department, U. S. Army. On Nov. 15, 
1918, the supply functions of the Medical Department were trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Director of Purchase and Storage, and 
finance functions to the Director of Finance. 


TRAINING CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 

Facilities were created for the training of officers and enlisted 
men. These included medical officers’ training camps, special 
schools, special professional schools in military and nonmilitary 
institutions, and miscellaneous schools (for description see pp. 
269-275). 

AUXILIARY ESTABLISHMENTS 

Two organizations of official standing contributed materially 
to Medical Department accomplishments: the United States Army 
Ambulance Service and the American National Red Cross. 


United States Army Ambulance Service 

Before it had been determined to send American troops to 
Europe, an appeal by Marshal Joffre to the Congress resulted in 
the creation of the United States Ambulance Service, which had 
the unique distinction of being the only organization ever assem- 
bled by the Government as part of a foreign army. 

The personnel was obtained by voluntary enlistment at a spe- 
cial recruiting office in Philadelphia and by canvass of certain 
educational centers. Some 40 universities and colleges each fur- 
nished one or more sections of 55 men, all of which were sent to 
Camp Crane, Pa., for training (see p. 271). In addition, a large 
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number of men transferred from American Red Cross ambulance 
companies, 

By direction of the President, this organization was subse- 
quently incorporated in the Medical Department, with an author- 
ized maximum strength of 214 officers and 169 ambulance sections. 


American National Red Cross 

By Act of 1912, it was permissible for the Medical Department 
to utilize voluntary aid of the American National Red Cross to 
supplement the resources and to assist the personnel of the De- 
partment. During the war, Red Cross participation was primarily 
centered in oversea activities; however, in the United States it 
assisted by organizing certain hospitals, hospital units, and am- 
bulance companies to be absorbed in the Regular medical service. 


BASE HOSPITALS 
According to plans evolved when war became imminent, the 
Red Cross organized 50 base hospitals, each with a bed capacity 
of 1,000. Of these Base Hospitals Nos. 2, 4, 5, 10, 12, and 21, 
along with 116 medical officers, were attached to the British Army. 


HOSPITAL UNITS 
A total of 19 units was organized to join hospitals in France 
or camp hospitals in England. 


AMBULANCE COMPANIES 
Upon declaration of war, 46 ambulance companies were or- 
ganized by the Red Cross. On muster into the Army, these units 
were generally assigned to divisional sanitary trains as motor 
ambulance companies, with appropriate change of designation. 


PERSONNEL 
The military personnel of the Medical Department consisted of 
officers, female nurses, and enlisted men. Distribution to the vari- 
ous activities of the Army was made by orders issued through the 
Adjutant General, based on recommendations of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, who was responsible for the procurement of an adequate and 
suitable force to carry on prescribed duties. 


OFFICERS 


The commissioned personnel comprised officers of the Medical 
Corps; Medical Reserve Corps; Medical Corps, National Guard; 
Medical Corps, National Army; Dental Corps; Dental Reserve 
Corps; Dental Corps, National Guard; Veterinary Corps; Veter- 
inary Reserve Corps; Veterinary Corps, National Guard; Vet- 
erinary Corps, National Army; Sanitary Corps, National Army; 
and Ambulance Service. 
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MEDICAL CORPS 

During the first year of the war, the Corps included the Medical 
Corps of the Regular Army, Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps, and 
medical officers of the National Guard and National Army. 

The Medical Corps of the Regular Army consisted of commis- 
sioned medical officers. 

The Medical Officers’ Reserve Corps, established June 8, 1917, 
and successor of the old Medical Reserve Corps, obtained most of 
its officers from the latter and from officers newly commissioned 
and assigned to active duty. 

The Medical Corps, National Guard, included the officers hold- 
ing commissions in State organizations that were mobilized under 
Federal control. 

The Medical Corps, National Army, was made up of those offi- 
cers of the Regular Corps or Reserve Corps, who were commis- 
sioned to vacancies in the National Army. 

On Aug. 7, 1918, the Regular Medical Corps, the Medical Re- 
serve Corps, the Medical Corps of the National Guard, and the 
Medical Corps of the National Army were consolidated to form 
the Medical Corps, United States Army. 


DENTAL CORPS 

From Apr. 6, 1917, to Aug. 6, 1918, the Corps comprised the 
Dental Corps, Regular Army; the Dental Reserve Corps; and the 
Dental Corps, National Guard. 

The Regular Dental Corps consisted of officers commissioned 
as dental surgeons. 

The Dental Reserve Corps was made up of officers commissioned 
in that Corps, created by the National Defense Act of June 38, 1916. 

The Dental Corps, National Guard, was composed of dental 
surgeons commissioned for duty in the various State organiza- 
tions, mobilized under Federal control. 

On Aug. 7, 1918, all components were consolidated to form the 
Dental Corps, United States Army. 


VETERINARY CORPS 

The Corps was established by statute in 1916 as part of the 
Medical Department. It comprised the veterinarians and assistant 
veterinarians of the Army. 

From 1899 to 1916, the Army veterinary service was rendered 
by veterinarians assigned to Cavalry and Field Artillery regi- 
ments and those employed under contract by the Quartermaster 
Corps. While a limited number of veterinarians were employed 
on meat inspection, there seems to have been no specific authority 
for such a service. 
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SANITARY CORPS 

Created by statute May 18, 1917, the Corps had an authorized 
strength of 2,900 officers and 38,945 enlisted men. 

Commissioned officers were recruited from sanitary engineers, 
psychologists, chemists, laboratory technicians, office experts, ad- 
jutants, epidemiologists, mess officers, and from persons who 
possessed other knowledge of special advantage to the Medical 
Department. 

CONTRACT SURGEONS 

The long-standing authority of the Surgeon General to appoint 
contract surgeons (civilian physicians employed under contract) 
to supplement the Medical Corps, largely fell into disuse with the 
creation of the Medical Reserve Corps in 1908. At outbreak of 
war only a few contract surgeons were on the rolls; however, the 
number was greatly increased as the war progressed. 


FEMALE NURSES 

ARMY NURSE CORPS 
In July 1918, the Nurse Corps (see p. 242) was reorganized 
and its designation changed to Army Nurse Corps. Provision was 
made for one superintendent and for as many chief nurses, nurses, 
and reserve nurses as might be prescribed. Assistant superintend- 
ents for oversea service and one director and assistant directors 
of the American Red Cross Nursing Service were also authorized. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS NURSING SERVICE 

Shortly after war was declared, the Regular Nurse Corps was 
augmented by the assignment to active service of reserve nurses. 
Existing regulations provided that the enrolled nurses of the 
American Red Cross Nursing Service should constitute the re- 
serve of the Nurse Corps, and that in time of war they might, 
with their consent, be placed on active duty. As the war prog- 
ressed, the Nursing Service was called upon to furnish large 
numbers of nurses to meet the rapidly increasing needs of the 
Army. 

ENLISTED MEN 

The enlisted personnel of the Medical Department also included 
that of the Sanitary Corps, Veterinary Corps, Ambulance Service, 
and Medical Enlisted Reserve Corps. However, prior to June 23, 
1917, there was no distinction made between enlisted men as- 
signed to duty with units or detachments for the performance of 
easential Medical Department functions and those assigned to 
dental or veterinary work. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY AMBULANCE SERVICE 

On June 28, 1917, the first subdivision of the enlisted force of 
the Medical Department was made by the creation of the United 
States Army Ambulance Service. The enlisted strength of this 
Service was raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment and 
by the draft. 

SANITARY CORPS 

In the organization of the Sanitary Corps, June 30, 1917, pro- 
vision was made for an enlisted force in addition to the officer 
personnel, mentioned on page 255. 


VETERINARY CORPS 
On Oct. 4, 1917, an enlisted force was specifically authorized 
for this corps at the rate of 16 enlisted men for each 400 animals 
in the service. 


MEDICAL ENLISTED RESERVE CORPS 

This Corps consisted of medical students at recognized institu- 
tions who were enlisted as reservists and allowed to continue their 
studies, subject to call for active duty at any time their services 
were required. In Nov. 1917, this privilege was extended to hos- 
pital internes, dentists, dental students, veterinarians, and veter- 
inary students of draft age, and to first-year students in the above 
categories. Premedical students were excluded. 

In Aug. 1918, enlistments were discontinued at time of creation 
of the Students’ Army Training Corps (see p. 556). Steps 
were taken during Oct. 1918 to transfer personnel of the Medical 
Enlisted Reserve Corps to this new organization which provided 
for the education of all students, including medical, dental, and 
veterinary. The changes which occurred in the Medical Enlisted 
Reserve Corps between Sept. 4, 1917, and Dec. 10, 1918, were 
as follows: 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT UNITS 
MOBILE UNITS 
The following units were organized : 


Number 
mori Bent wreeas- R oa 
Organised in 
Before After United States 
July 1, 1918 | July 1, 1918 

4 0 0 “ 
180 108 31 16 
2 1 14 1 
179 6 92 a 
“4 2 10 2 
5]. 1 1 3 

1 0 0 1 
56 19 22 16 
81 12 Ly 6 
61 8 a1 2 
18 t} ) 13 
37 0 30 7 
2 18 0 4 
9 5 4 C) 
Px] 1 uv 6 
9 4 6 0 
108 42 “4 2 
6 2 3 1 

1 0 1 t) 

1 C) 1 C) 

1 0 1 } 

1 0 1 ) 

1 0 1 0 

1 0 1 t) 

1 0 1 t) 

1 0 1 t) 

1 C) 1 0 

2 0 3 ° 

1 t) 1 0 

1 0 1 0 

1 t') 1 0 

1 C) 1 C) 

1 C) 1 C) 
9 1 8 0 
3 0 3 1 
3 1 1 1 
9 1 5 3 
8. O. 8. veterinary hospitals. 25 6 15 4 


1 Bection. 

In addition to above, 56 medical replacement units (approxi- 
mately 17,500 men) and 4 veterinary replacement units (50 offi- 
cers and 795 enlisted) were sent overseas. 

Division Sanitary Formation 
Detachments for the several divisional combat units, referred 


to as “medical attached,” and divisional sanitary train personnel 
were provided for as follows: 
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Officers reporting to the school numbered 441, and enlisted men 
8,190. A total of 208 officers and 6,252 men was assigned to units 
sent overseas, while 288 officers and 1,938 men were disposed of 
otherwise. 

The following veterinary units were organized at the school 
and sent overseas: 16 veterinary hospitals, 4 veterinary replace- 
ment units, 6 corps mobile veterinary hospitals, 2 army mobile 
veterinary hospitals, and 1 base veterinary hospital. 

Units formed and remaining at the school comprised 8 veterin- 
ary hospitals and 1 corps mobile veterinary hospital, all serviced 
by colored enlisted men. 

On Feb. 15, 1919, the school was closed (see p. 742). 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SCHOOLS 
Special Schools 
ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Regular courses for officers embraced basic instruction; mili- 
tary surgery; orthopedic surgery; Medical Department adminis- 
tration; military hygiene; military and tropical medicine; bac- 
teriology; pathology and laboratory diagnosis; roentgenology; 
sanitary chemistry; ophthalmology; sanitary tactics; equitation; 
French; instruction for transport surgeons. Special instruction 
covered orthopedic surgery; laboratory instruction; and prepara- 
tion for foreign service. 

Courses for enlisted men included laboratory technique; train- 
ing as X-ray technicians and manipulators; instruction in ortho- 
pedic work. 

Other activities were centered in the Department of Vaccine 
Manufacture; the Department of Research; laboratory work; 
Wassermann tests; X-ray laboratory work; and manufacture of 
standard Army splints. Included were also physical examinations 
and organization of Medical Department units for oversea service. 

From Oct. 1, 1916, to Feb. 1, 1919, 355 accepted candidates for 
the Medical Corps completed the regular course, and 7 student 
candidates finished courses in orthopedic surgery, of whom 339 
were recommended for commissions. A total of 53 Reserve Corps 
officers took the course in orthopedic surgery. About 250 officers 
received additional laboratory instruction. ‘Approximately 900 
enlisted men were trained as laboratory technicians, of whom 92 
were commissioned and 77 recommended for commissions in the 
Sanitary Corps. 

Four mobile laboratories were organized, trained, and sent 
overseas. 
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VETERINARY SCHOOL OF MEAT AND DAIRY HYGIENE 
AND FORAGE INSPECTION, CHICAGO, ILL. 

In Aug. 1917, a school for veterinary officers was established 
at the General Quartermaster Depot. Later in the year, a similar 
school was opened for enlisted men. Practical instruction was 
given in packing houses and produce establishments, supple- 
mented by lectures and conferences. By Nov. 11, 1918, 82 veterin- 
ary officers and 92 enlisted men had completed instruction at 
the school. 

The importance of this special training is indicated by the 
record of inspection of more than 750,000 tons of meat and dairy 
products during the war period. 

VETERINARY LABORATORY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Established Jan. 1918, at the University of Pennsylvania, the 
Laboratory conducted research in etiology, prevention and treat- 
ment of equine influenza, pneumonia, and strangles. 

Several Veterinary Reserve Corps officers, specialists in lab- 
oratory procedures, attended the school to acquire uniform tech- 
nique before being assigned to department laboratories. 

ARMY SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Establishment of school was approved May 25, 1918, to provide 
for the rapid expansion of a skilled nursing service. The faculty 
was located in the Surgeon General’s Office, where courses were 
planned. Actual training was given at various camp base hos- 
pitals, each constituting a complete unit with its own staff and 
equipment. 

By Dec. 21, 1918, 5,869 applications had been accepted and 
1,578 students were receiving instruction in 32 military hospitals. 
(See p. 805). 

ARMY LABORATORY SCHOOL, YALE UNIVERSITY 

Early in the war, a school in laboratory methods was estab- 
lished at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. This school placed 18 mobile 
laboratories in the field and formed 1 station laboratory. On 
July 9, 1918, this school was ordered transferred to Yale Univer- 
sity because of inadequate facilities at Fort Leavenworth. 

From Aug. 1, 1918, to Jan. 1, 1919, when the school was dis- 
continued, 223 Medical Corps and 237 Sanitary Corps officers and 
556 enlisted men were in attendance. From this personnel, 10 
mobile laboratories and 8 station laboratories were organized for 
oversea service. 

Professional Schools 

These schools were organized to train officers in standard 
methods and appliances with a view to adopting a standard 
method of treatment of the wounded. Courses were established 
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under eminent surgeons. Graduates were intended to be used as 
instructors at medical officers’ training camps and base hospitals. 


SCHOOLS AT MILITARY INSTITUTIONS 


Subject Location 


Pneumonia.....| Base Hospital, Camp Jackson, 8. C. 
Tubereulosis....| G. H. No. 16, New Haven, Conn. ..| 


Cardiovascular | G. H. No. 9, Lakewood, N. J......-. 
diseases. 


War wounds | Aux. Hosp. No. 1, New York, N. Y. 


Attendance Remarks 


6-7 officers... 


20 officers received instruc- 
tion. 

-257 officers received instroc- 
tion. 


diograph. 
War Demonstration Hospital 


treatment. at Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. 
Bacteriology, | Aux. Laboratory No. 1, New York, | 4 weeks......]....-....---.- At Rockefeller Institute for 
serology, NY. Medical Research. 
medical 
chemistry. 


COURSES PROVIDED BY NONMILITARY INSTITUTIONS 


Subject 


Designation and location of institutions 


Remarks 


Fractures aod war surgery... 


Urology and dermatology... 
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| 
[Bellevue Hospital (2), Cornell University Medical College (1), 


Roosevelt Hospital (1), of New York, N. Y. 

Massachusetts General Hospital (1), Boston City Hospital (1), of 
Boston, Mass. 

University of Pennsylvania (1), Philadelphia, Pa., Carnegie Build- 
ing (1), Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lakeside Hospital (1), Cleveland, O. 

Rush Medical College (1), Cook County Hospital (1), Presby- 
terian Hospital (1), of Chicago, Il. 

Charity Hospital (1), New Orleans, La. 

Stanford University (1), University of California (1), of San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Mayo Clinic (1), Rochester, Minn. 

Washington University, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill. 

Courses were established at Harvard University and Post-Gradu- 
ate Hospital, New York; also at Philadelphia, Pa. Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Chicago, Ill., and Los Angeles, Calif. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Presbyterian Hospital and allied institutions at Chicago, Lil. 

Neurological Institute in cooperation with various hospitals, New 
York, N. Y. 

School of Neurological, Plastic and Oral Surgery, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

Central school at Cornell University Medical College, New York, 
N. Y., with sections in several other cities. 

Columbia University, in conjunction with Vanderbilt Clinic, New 
York, N. Y. 

Harvard Medical School, in conjunction with Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital and Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass. 

Washington University Medical School, with clinics in several 
hospitals, St. Louis, Mo. 

Michigan Psychopathic Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Boston 
Btate Hospital; Neurological Institute, New York, N. 
Philadelphia General Hospital; Phipps Psychiatrie Clinic, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Government Hospital for the Insane, Washington, D.C. 

Manhattan State Hospital, New York, N. Y. 


Figures in parentheees 


represent number of 
courses. 
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Miscellaneous Schools 
Early in the war, the following schools were established to 
provide specialist personnel as indicated: 


Babject Remarks 
Gas defense_....-......-.-| Centra! Gas-Defense School, Fort Sill, Okla. Conducted in con- | In existence Aug. 20, 
nection with Infantry School of Arms. 1917-Feb. 20, 1918. 
American University, Washington, D.C. Instruction for chem- | Turned over to Chief 
ists of field training section of Gas-Defense Service. of Engrs. Feb. 27, 
1918. 
Supply......-----.---.---) Principal schools were located at Newport News, Camp Meade, 


and Camp Upton; others were conducted at camp medical 


ep rar Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. Course for | Started in Dec. 1917. 
medical officers and enlisted men of Medical Department. 

Lear ei! Courses were given at 13 universities, colleges, and hospitals in | Some of the classes in- 
cooperation with the medical division of the National Research cluded men. 
Council. Object: To train women as laboratory technicians 
for doty in base hospitals aod laboratories. 


VETERINARY ACTIVITIES 

All matters pertaining to the administration of the Veterinary 
Corps were handled by the Veterinary Division, Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office (see p. 247). 

ZONE INSPECTORS 

In Dec. 1917, the United States was divided into five zones. To 
each zone an experienced veterinary officer was detailed as zone 
inspector. He reported on sanitary conditions at all veterinary 
installations of the War Department in his zone and also cooper- 
ated with the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

PURCHASING-ZONE VETERINARIANS 

The officers supervised the work of horse-purchasing boards. 
Approximately 306,000 animals were purchased (see p. 450) each 
one of which had been examined for physical soundness by the 
veterinary service. 

VETERINARY SERVICE AT DEPOTS AND MILITARY STATIONS 
Depots 

Veterinary participation at the permanent remount stations 
(see pp. 427 and 551) was principally concerned with the breeding 
and care of breeding stock and foals. 

At the 34 auxiliary remount depots (see p. 428) veterinary 
duties included the hospitalization of animals and their physical 
examination and malleinization at receipt and issue of stock. 

At animal embarkation depots (see p. 428) the veterinary ser- 
vice followed the same pattern as at auxiliary remount depots 
with additional duties incident to preparation of animals for 
embarkation. 
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Port Veterinary Service 

At Newport News, a port veterinary service supervised all 
veterinary activities, including quarantine of returning animals 
and of those aboard animal transports. Of some 47,000 animals 
shipped overseas from the port (see p. 520) only 264 died from 
natural causes. 

At Hoboken, an acting port veterinarian was appointed in 
Net. 1918. Of approximately 19,000 animals embarked at this 
port (see p. 517), 149 died from natural causes. 


Camps and Posts 

Whenever a combat division was ordered overseas, a camp 
veterinary service was established at the camp or cantonment to 
continue the work previously handled by division personnel. This 
service was retained even when new divisions were formed. The 
camp veterinarian was on the staff of the camp commander and 
advised on all veterinary matters. He was also responsible for 
the inspection of meat and of dairy products used in the camp. 

At mounted service stations, the duties of the post veterinary 
service were assumed by the veterinary detachment assigned to 
the organization. Veterinary service was maintained at a few 
other military posts, usually by detail of one officer and a few 
men. 

MEAT AND DAIRY INSPECTION SERVICE 
Inspection at Purchasing Points 

The ramifications of this service reached into all important 
packinghouse centers in the country. Headquarters at Chicago, 
Ill., was opened early in the war. 

Personnel on this duty at Chicago reached a maximum strength 
of 82 officers and 148 enlisted men in Oct. 1918. During the war 
period, this force inspected 623,994 tons of meat and dairy 
products for the Army, besides 15,727 tons of meat for the 


civilian relief work in Europe and 488 tons of fresh frozen beef 
for the Italian Government. 


Inspection at Points of Distribution and Consumption 
Interstate shipments of meat products were reinspected at 
destination for signs of deterioration. 
Meat and dairy supplies, procured locally, were inspected upon 
delivery; this included supervision of dairy herds furnishing 
milk. 


During 1918, the following quantities were reported as having 
been rejected at time of inspection: 
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Products Tons 
Fresh meat products (beef, veal, mutton, pork, edible organs, etc.)..-_ 297.9 
Cured meat products (ham, bacon, sausage, etc.) ---__-_-_-__. - 23.6 
Canned meat products (beef, pork, milk, fish, etc.) __ 19.2 
Lard, butter, cheese, etc.__.____----.---------- - 381 
Miscellaneous meats -__.___.-_----------------------------------- 17.1 
Total rejected 2253s fa see ee teases 360.9 


Laboratory Service 
A veterinary laboratory was operated in each territorial de- 
partment and at the University of Pennsylvania, to assist in the 
control of communicable diseases. Blood tests for glanders and 
dourine, tissue examinations, and special investigations were 
made at the laboratories (see p. 278). 
DEMOBILIZATION 
PERSONNEL 
Reduction of medical personnel to include June 80, 1919, is 
shown on p. 257. By Jan. 1, 1920, the remaining strength of the 
Medical Department was as follows: 


Dental Corps ----_---- 


Sanitary Corps 


Medical Department ___----.------------------------------------ 16,213 
Veterinary Corps 990 
On Jan. 1, 1920, all emergency enlisted men were ordered 
discharged. . 
SUPPLIES 
Immediately after the Armistice, steps were taken to stop pro- 
duction of supplies. 


Medical Department Contracts Cancelled Between Nov. 11, 1918, 
and Jan. 1, 1920 


Number of purchase orders and contracts on which supplies 


‘were cancelled 2-5-2. 2 os oe eke edece, 1,470 
Value of supplies on original agreements__ ~ $60,083,986.61 
Value of supplies accepted_________-___________. --------- 32,257,787.55 
Gross value of cancelled supplies___-_--___-_------------- .- 27,776,249.06 
Cost of cancellation___________-________________-_-- 2,942,864.77 
Net value of cancelled supplies________--_-__--_------------ 24,833,384.29 


The cost of cancellation was 10.5 per cent of the gross value of 
cancelled supplies. On Jan. 1, 1920, ten claims still remained to 
be settled. 
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Disposed of in France___--------------------------------- $51,500,000.00 
"To Italy's. 22555- Jocesk nas ese 150,000.00 
Transferred to Public Health Service___ 5,387,566.52 
Allocated to Surplus Property Divisio: — 11,055,742.50 
Surplus supplies not allocated. 6,789,944.66 
Surplus to be declared___---.- — 28,683,986.85 

Total money value of surplus property considered______ 108,467,240.63 


RETURN OF OVERSEA PATIENTS 

There were 184,421 hospital cases in France at signing of the 
Armistice. With exception of those who had contracted venereal 
diseases, evacuation of patients began promptly; most of the 
venereal cases were left abroad until cured. 

Arrivals at ports of debarkation were as follows: Nov. 1918, 
5,967; Dec., 11,911; Jan. 1919, 20,847; Feb., 15,086; Mar., 27,199; 
Apr., 20,612; May, 15,008; June, 10,391; July, 4,739; Aug., 2,175; 
Sept., 1,305; Oct., 1,726; Nov., 1,623; Dec., 198. Total returned to 
the United States during period: 188,787. 

Hospital facilities at the debarkation ports of New York ac- 
commodated 18,000 patients and those of Newport News, 7,500. 
Patients received at these hospitals were classified promptly and 
evacuated to interior hospitals for further treatment or discharge. 

DEMOBILIZATION HOSPITALS 
Patients Undergoing Treatment 

On Nov. 11, 1918, there were 158 base hospitals, 66 camp hos- 
pitals, and 12 convalescent camps in operation in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. The combined capacity of these installa- 
tions was 192,844 beds with expansion possible, in emergency, to 
276,847. if 

At the same date, the Medical Department had 120,916 beds 
in the United States of which 76,964 were occupied by patients, 
thus leaving 43,952 available for overseas cases. 

Patients with certain diseases were sent to general hospitals 
which specialized in the treatment of these ailments. Convales- 
cents and patients who did not require specialized treatment, 
were sent to camp base hospitals in divisional cantonments and 
camps when no further beds were available in general hospitals. 
Special instructions regulated the distribution of patients to gen- 
eral and base hospitals. Before resuming civilian status, patients 
were transferred to a demobilization-camp hospital for discharge. 

By Jan. 1, 1920, all cases, except current ones in Germany and 
Siberia, had been evacuated from overseas. At this time, the fol- 
lowing general hospitals were still in operation: 
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G. H. No. 19, Oteea, N. 0. RE 


G. H. No. 20, Whipple Barracks, Aris. 500 
G. HL No. 31, Denver, Colo_..... see 1,200 
G. EL No. 28, Fort Sheridan, Ill 2,800 


G. H. No. 81, Carlisle, Pa... 


Oversea patients remaining on Jan. 1, 1920, were cases which 
had not yet reached maximum state of recovery. Other veterans 
needing permanent or semipermanent care had meanwhile been 
discharged from military service and hospitalized by the Public 
Health Service, to which the following military hospitals were 
transferred : 

G. H. No. 10, Boston, Mass.; G. H. No. 12, Biltmore, N. C.; 
G. H. No. 13, Dansville, N. Y.; G. H. No. 15, Corpus Christi, Tex. ; 
G. H. No. 16, New Haven, Conn.; G. H. No. 20, Whipple Barracks, 
Ariz.; G. H. No. 24, Parkview, Pa.; G. H. No. 82, Chicago, IIl.; 
G. H. No. 34, East Norfolk, Mass.; G. H. No. 40, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Base H., Camp Beauregard, La.; Base H., Camp Cody, N. Mex.; 
Base H., Camp Fremont, Calif.; Base H., Camp Hancock, Ga.; 
Base H., Camp Jos. E. Johnston, Fla.; Base H., Camp Logan, 
Tex.; Base H., Camp Sevier, S. C.; Base H., Camp Sheridan, Ala.; 
Emb. H. No. 4, Polyclinic, New York; Nitrate Plant, Perryville, 
Md.; Norwegian Lutheran and Deaconess Home, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Sewell’s Point, Q. M. Terminal H., Newport News, Va. (see p. 263 
et seq.). 

Physical Reconstruction 

On July 31, 1918, plans were announced for the physical re- 
construction of disabled soldiers in general hospitals. Workshops, 
educational buildings, physiotherapy buildings, and equipment 
were provided. 

In Oct. 1918, 829 patients were undergoing reconstruction. By 
May 1919, this number had increased to 30,096, but declined 
steadily thereafter to 11,895 during the following 6 months. 


Convalescent Centers 
Twenty-seven centers were projected at the large camps in 
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Nov. 1918, to place convalescents undergoing treatment as near 
their homes as possible and prepare them for discharge by edu- 
cational training and exercise. 

Only 19 centers were actually used. They were discontinued 
in Apr. 1919, after 47,858 patients had been treated. 


Final Physical Examination 
Military personnel, whether on duty status or patient, were 
physically examined by a board of medical specialists prior to 
discharge. These examinations provided data whereby the Gov- 
ernment could determine the validity of disability claims sub- 
mitted thereafter. 
SANITARY MEASURES 
Delousing Process 
A policy was adopted of delousing all troops abroad and again 
at ports of debarkation. Moreover, a careful search for lice 
formed part of the final physical examination. 


Segregation of Venereal and Other Contagious Cases 
Treatment of contagious and venereal diseases in the A. E. F. 
involved segregation until cure, except for cases remaining when 
the hospitals in France were closed. These patients were returned 
to the United States and given further treatment in hospitals 
until they could be discharged without endangering the health 
of civil communities. 


DEMOBILIZATION OF VETERINARY CORPS 

Discharge of emergency personnel was largely contingent upon 
the disposal of surplus animals in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. Out of a total of 243,360 animals on hand, 144,000 had 
been sold by the end of June 1919. In the United States, some 
175,000 horses and mules were disposed of between Jan. and 
May 1919. 

The Veterinary Corps was responsible that no communicable 
diseases would be transmitted to the animals of the country by 
reason of these sales. A health certificate was issued for each 
animal sold, following a thorough physical examination and the 
application of the mallein test for glanders within 21 days of sale. 

Discharge of personnel was greatly accelerated after disposal 
of the surplus stock. By Nov. 30, 1919, most of the emergency 
personnel had been discharged. However, detachments at the 
Chicago central! purchasing office continued on duty to insure that 
the large accumulation of surplus meat products did not deteri- 
orate prior to sale. 
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SECTION 15 
MILITIA BUREAU 


ORIENTATION 

Prior to 1900, the Militia lacked organization in a modern 
sense and existed merely as a constitutional instrumentality to 
preserve the peace locally, or to resist invasion by a foreign foe. 
The Organized Militia consisted of some 1,600 company organi- 
zations, accustomed to recognize the authority of their immediate 
commanders only. During peacetime, it had no place in the 
Federal Military Establishment, except that the War Department 
endeavored to assist in training by allowing Regular Army officers 
to attend encampments of State troops. 

To improve the condition of the Militia, the Congress in 1900 
allotted $1,000,000 for the supply of certain articles, and followed 
it up in 1908 by appropriating $2,000,000 for armament and equip- 
ment. In this year, the “Organized Militia of the United States” 
was established by the Act of Jan. 21, which provided that the 
organization and discipline of State troops should conform to 
that prescribed for the Regular Army. To this end, the Secretary 
of War was authorized to issue to the Militia, at the expense of 
the National Government, the same arms and supplies as those 
provided for the Regular Army; to detail Army officers to make 
stated inspections and to attend State encampments. An annual 
appropriation of $1,000,000 was provided for Militia purposes 
and for securing a list of persons qualified for volunteer commis- 
sions. As a result of this legislation, the War Department estab- 
lished in the Adjutant General’s Office the Division of Militia 
Affairs to handle matters pertaining to the Organized Militia. 

In 1908, a board was created by statute to consist of five officers 
on the active list of the Organized Militia, for the purpose of con- 
sulting with the Secretary of War respecting conditions, status, 
and needs of the whole body of Organized Militia. This board 
met from time to time in Washington, where the head of the 
Division of Militia Affairs usually attended the sessions. 

This Division first advocated the organization of National 
Guard tactical divisions in 1913, under a plan whereby the Militia 
units of two or more States, usually adjacent, might be com- 
bined. In 1914, the scheme contemplated the organization of 12 
such divisions. During the next three years, this structure was 
expanded to 14 divisions. Thereafter, to provide for the maximum 
personnel authorized by the Act of June 8, 1916, provision was 
made for 16 National Guard divisions. 


The Militia Bureau was established as a War Department 
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agency July 6, 1916, when it replaced the Division of Militia 
Affairs, Adjutant General’s Department. 


FUNCTIONS 
GENERAL 


To perform administrative duties involving the organization, armament, 
instruction, equipment, discipline, training, inspection, and payment of the 
National Guard; its preparation for participation in field exercises and 
maneuvers of the Regular Army; its mobilization in time of peace; and 
matters pertaining to the National Guard not in Federal service. 


SPECIFIC 
To organize, during the war, the United States Guards, National Army, 
for duty within the United States; to furnish guards for munition supplies, 
depots, arsenals, manufacturing establishments, and public utilities, when 
responsibility for safety rested with the Army; to enforce with troops the 
President’s proclamation restricting aliens in their movements; and to co- 
operate with the governors of States in the use of military personnel to 
maintain civil order. 
CHIEFS 


Apr. 6 Brig. Gen. William A. Mann 

Aug. 27 Maj. Gen. William A. Mann 

Aug. 80 Col. Jesse Mel. Carter (acting) 

Nov. 23 Brig. Gen. Jesse McI. Carter (acting) 
Nov. 26 Maj. Gen. Jesse MclI. Carter 


Aug. 15 Col. John W. Heavey (acting) 
Aug. 27 Brig. Gen. John W. Heavey (acting) 


Feb. 17 Maj. Gen. Jesse McI. Carter 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


1917 

The functions of the Militia Bureau pertained to the National 
Guard prior to entry into Federal service. Nevertheless, it was 
found thereafter that many matters arose which required an 
intimate knowledge of the former status of the National Guard 
and of the laws and regulations under which it had previously 
existed. Consequently, all matters which related to the National 
Guard in Federal service were referred to the Militia Bureau for 
action. 

As it proved impracticable to prepare papers and send them 
to the Adjutant General’s Office for signature, officers of the 
Adjutant General’s Department were assigned to the Bureau. The 
office personnel was organized in such a manner as to perform 
expeditiously the work delegated to the Bureau by the War De- 
partment in connection with the National Guard in Federal ser- 
vice, including the keeping of records of all Federalized National 
Guard officers and units. 
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On Dec. 22, authority was granted for the organization of 
United States Guards, under the direction of the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau. 

1918 

On May 10, all administrative matters pertaining to the 
National Guard in Federal service were turned over to the 
Adjutant General’s Office. 

1919 

On Feb. 14, matters pertaining to State forces were turned 
over to the Militia Bureau by direction of the Secretary of War. 
This gave the Bureau cognizance of Home Guards (State troops), 
although they were not National Guard troops as contemplated 
by the Act of June 8, 1916. 

REPRESENTATION IN THE FIELD 
Recognition of National Guard Units 

The Act of June 8, 1916, provided that no State should main- 
tain troops in time of peace unless their organization, including 
the composition of all units, conformed to that of the Regular 
Army. It further provided that the President might prescribe the 
particular units, as to branch or arm of service, to be maintained 
in each State, Territory, or the District of Columbia in order to 
secure a force which, when combined, should form complete higher 
tactical units. Under the Act, a National Guard organization had 
to be duly recognized by the Militia Bureau before it was entitled 
to the rights and benefits as such under the law. Such recognition 
could only follow inspections which determined that requirements 
of law and regulations had been met or maintained. 

STANDARD REQUIREMENTS 

For recognition, the laws governing the National Guard pre- 
supposed the following conditions: 

Home rendezvous with suitable armories. 

A fair degree of permanency of personnel, which was to 
be drawn from the immediate vicinity where the organiza- 
tion was located. 

The probability that the organization would be maintained 
for a period of years, during which it would be kept alive by 
reenlistments and acquisition of recruits. 

Weekly drills at the armory. 

Development of a force, equipped and thoroughly trained 
and disciplined, which could be called upon for military ser- 
vice in time of emergency. 


Department Commanders 
All National Guard units within the geographical limits of a 
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territorial department were under the command of the Depart- 
ment Commander. His duties were prescribed as follows: 

To order inspections and take remedial action upon receipt of inspection 
reports in a manner similar to action applicable to the Regular Army under 
like circumstances; to supervise and control all armory and field instruction; 
to control all instructors, commissioned and noncommissioned, assigned to 
station within the department; and to detail officers within the department 
for duty as inspector-instructors of National Guard, whether in armories, 
in the field, or at maneuvers; to see that National Guard units had on hand, 
at armory, equipment for authorized strength; to refer requisitions, in order 
to maintain this degree of supply, to property and disbursing officers of 
States with request to supply from mobilization allowance on hand; to refer 
requisitions, after approval by the governor, to Federal arsenals and depots 
whenever a State property and disbursing officer was unable to supply from 
a State arsenal or depot; to examine and approve pay rolls for armory 
service and refer such to designated disbursing officers of the Quartermaster 
Corps for payment; to be responsible for the examination of candidates for 
appointment and promotion in the National Guard; for the convening of 
efficiency boards and reference of findings to proper authority; and for the 
preparation and revision of mobilization plans of National Guard units. 


PERSONNEL 
On June 80, 1917, there were 12 officers on duty in the Militia 
Bureau, Washington, D. C.; 1 year later, 10; and 2 years later, 18. 
To provide the necessary clerical force for the wartime work of 
the Bureau, 22 clerks were detailed from The Adjutant General’s 
Office. 


ACTIVITIES 
MOBILIZATION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD IN THE UNITED STATES 
Preliminaries 

On Apr. 6, 1917, the National Guard consisted of 16 tactical 
divisions, organized under Tables of Organization furnished the 
States 3 months before. These tables prescribed 3 brigades of 
infantry of 8 regiments each, 1 brigade of field artillery of 3 
regiments, 1 regiment each of cavalry and engineers, and appro- 
priate auxiliary troops. 

Additional units were still needed to bring these divisions up 
to strength. As a great shortage of auxiliary troops existed, 
strenuous efforts were made to remedy this deficiency. In May 
1917, the Bureau notified each State of the quota of men allotted 
to it and the additional units to be organized. At that time, the 
organization of two cavalry divisions was contemplated, in addi- 
tion to the 16 infantry divisions. The Bureau, therefore, centered 
its attention on raising these units and upon the creation of a 
proportionate number of field artillery and coast artillery or- 
ganizations. 
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Later on, two more infantry divisions were created. For the 
most part, these 18 divisions were organized with peacetime per- 
sonnel and equipment of the National Guard. However, the 
divisional headquarters and staffs, called for by the new Tables 
of Organization, had been organized and recognized only in a few 
States. The incomplete divisions had to be provided with these 
components from other sources. 


Induction of National Guard into Federal Service 

Many National Guard troops were needed by the States, until 
other forces could be found, to guard railroads and perform 
similar duties in connection with public safety. This considera- 
tion, the lack of training camps, and insufficiency of arms and 
equipment delayed the mobilization of National Guard units 
somewhat. Nevertheless, two-thirds of the force was in Federal 
service before Aug. 5, 1917, when the entire National Guard was 
federalized. 


Mobilization for Federal service proceeded as follows: 


Statea furnishing troope with dates of induction Moet 
Maine, N. HL, Vt, Mam, B. 1, Coon —all July 26, 1917 South Framingham and 
N. ¥.—Joly 15, 1917... 
-| Pa—Joly 16, 1917... 
N. J, Va, Md,, Del, D. C.—all July 26, 191 Cp. McClellan, Ala 
-| Tenn, N.C., 8 C.—Jaly 25, 191 -| Cp. Sevier, 8. 0. 
Ga, Als., Fla.—Ang. 6, 1917. -| Cp. Wheeler, Ga. 
-| Mich., Win —Jaly 16, 1917 -| Cp. MacArthar, Tex. 
-) m.—Saly 25, 1917, -| Cp. Logan, Tes. 
<2-| Minn, Iowa, Nobe., N. Dak, 8, Dak —July 18, 1917. -| Op. Cody, N. Mex. 
-| Mo., Kana.—Aug. 6, 1917. -| Cp. Doniphan, Okla. 
-| Tex., Okla —Ang. 5, 1917- -| Cp. Bowie, Tex. 
“| Obio—July 18, 1917. -| Cp. Sheridan, Ala 
221) Ind., Ky—Aug. & 1917. W. Va—uly 16, 1917. -| Cp. Shelby, Misa. 
-| La, Mise., Ark.—Ang. 6, 1917 Cp. Beauregard, Le. 
Calit—Aug. 8, 1917. Nov.—No troope. Utah, Colo,, Aria, N. Mex. | Cp. Kearny, Calif. 
—Ang. 6, 1917. 
Wash,, Oreg., Mont., Idaho, Wyo—Jaly 26, 1917 Cp. Fromont—Calif. 


(changed to Cp. 
Greene, N. C., and 
later to Cp. Mills, 
N.Y). 
La. N. Y., Ohio, Als., Iowa, Il, Ind., Minn. Ps., Wis, Gs., Md., | Cp. Mills, N. Y. 

8. C., Calif, Mo., Va., Kans. Tex. N. C., Mich. N. J., Tenn., 

Okia., D. C., Nebe., Oreg., Colo.—organisation authorised, Aug. 

1917, 
---| N. ¥., DL, Obio, D. C., Conn., Mass. Tenn., Md.—organization | Cp. Stuart, Va. 

authorised, Mar, 1918. 


1 Old designation was msde under National Defense Act of 1916, the new upon federalisation in 1917 
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The total strength of National Guard organizations authorized 
by law, on Aug. 5, 1917, was 18,098 officers and 419,884 men, as 


specified below : 


Branch Officers Enlisted men 
2 division headquarters...... 48 60 
& division headquarters troops 18 465 
36 brigades of infantry .. 6,192 216,756 
35 regiments of infantry. 1,960 70,070 
2 battalions of infantry. 3B 1,200 
46 companies of infantry. 138 6,800 
4° machine-guo companies, infantry. 16 296 
7 regiments of cavalry. 413 10,640 
squadrous of cavalry 280 8,400 
6 machine-gun troops. 4 546 
5 troops of cavalry... 15 625 
2 brigade headquarters, field artillery. 8 30 
2 regiments of field artillery... 1,504 41,280 
4 battalions of field artillery. 68 2,230 
2 batteries of field artillery. 60 2,280 
1 regiment of heavy field artillery 51 1,321 
5 regiments of engineers. 185 5,305 
4 battalions of engineers. 196 6,986 
companies of engineers. 8 338 
field signal battalion headquarters. 140 160 
e . 51 1,375 
51 1,276 
55 825 
175 5,250 
276 3,680 
52 1,376 
108 4,104 
40 1,620 
20 $30 
u7 2,634 
4 1” 
207 5st 
bands, coast artillery. 0 360 
companies, coast artillery. 558 20,374 


National Guard personnel taken into Federal service totaled 
12,115 officers and 866,956 men, falling short of authorized 
strength by 878 officers and 52,878 enlisted men. Distribution 


among branches was as follows: 


Branch Officers Enlisted men 

Sigaal:troope 522.22 ocose oh 3s cee ea SS : 166 3,501 
Engincers, 355 12,677 
Cavalry. 623 17,379 
Field artillery. 1,424 4S 
Infantry. _ 6,969 242,089 
Coast artillery. 586 18,986 
Ambulance companies and field hospital compat 520 10,506 
Attached sanitary........2---22.-- 972 6117 
Miscellaneous, headquarters, trains, etc. 435 11,770 
54 RRR RED oe OPED LO SW EEE he SAEED Ee BARR ASE At get AN PN 12,100 367,223 
13,118 366,956 


Reported by adjutants general of States... 
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Reorganization 

The conditions of warfare on the western front had rendered 
the original divisional organization obsolete. New Tables of Or- 
ganization were therefore published Aug. 8, 1917, which pro- 
vided for-an infantry division with the following components: 
division headquarters; 1 machine-gun battalion of 4 companies; 
2 infantry brigades, each comprising 1 machine-gun battalion 
and 2 infantry regiments; 1 field artillery brigade of 8 regiments; 
1 trench-mortar battery; 1 regiment of engineers; 1 field signal 
battalion; headquarters and military police; ammunition train; 
supply train; sanitary train; and engineer train. 

This reorganization involved drastic changes in the National 
Guard structure. Old regiments and other units were consolidated 
or broken up, thereby in a sense losing their identity and State 
designation. Surplus field officers were transferred to replacement 
or army corps troops, and all cavalry organizations were con- 
verted into field artillery units. 

The various State OREAtISRLOUE were absorbed by the new 
units as follows: 


ALABAMA NATIONAL GUARD 


Former State unite Reorganised as or assigned to—| Division 


Ist Regt. Inf. 123d Inf.......-.-.-.------ Bist 
2d Regt. Inf.: 
Hg. Co. -| 106th Hq. and M.P_ 
M. G. Co. 16th M. G. Bn... 
Co. E, F, -| 106th Am Tn. 
Cos. A, B, 
Band... 
4th Regt. 
1st Regt. 
Ha. 117th F. A. Bist 
M.G. 118th M. Bist 
Sup. 116th F. A. 3st 
Tr. M...... -| 106th T. M. Bist 
Co, A, F. 106th F. Sig. Ba. S3iet 


-} 106th Sa. Tn. 
A eer do.....-- 


-| 3st 


ARKANSAS NATIONAL GUARD 


153d: Inf. o02 6 oe ese sc 39th 


-| Mist M. G. Bn - 
=| 142d F. AL... 


--| 39th 
-| 39th 


-| 41st M. G. Bo. 


----| 114th Am. Ta... 

-| 114th Sup. To: 
-| 114th Sn. Th. 
a) resece! do... 


Amb. Co. No. 1. ~| 30th 
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ARIZONA NATIONAL GUARD 


188th Inf. 
114th Am. 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL GUARD 


Fort Winfield Scott... 


2ist Co., San Francisco. 


27th Co., San Francisco. 
Btry. B, 65th Regt-. 

29th Co., San Francisco. 
30th Co., San Francisco. 


9th Co., Los Angeles. 

10th Co., Los Angeles. 

11th Co. Los Angeles. . 
12th Co., Los Angeles. .....| C.D.C. 


COLORADO NATIONAL GUARD 


187th Inf.......-...----.-- 


115th Am. Th... 
115th Sop. To 
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COLORADO NATIONAL GUARD—Continued 


peers 
ap 
p> 


FF 
He 
Efe 
12 


26th Co., Long Island Sound.| C.D.C. 
4th Co.. ‘27th Co., Long Island Sound.| C.D.C. 
&h Co.. ‘34th Co., Long Island Sound.| C.D.C. 
6th Co. 85th Co., Long Island Sound.| C.D.C. 
Tth Co. ‘86th Co., Long Island Sound-) C.D.C. 
Sth Co. 28th Co., Long Island Sound.| C.D C. 
db Co. 29th Co., Long Island Sound.| C.D.C. 
10th Co. 30th Co., Long Island Sound.| C.D.O. 


37th Co., Long Island Sound_| C D.C. 
81st Co., Long Island Sound.| C.D.C. 
-| 38th Co., Long Island Sound.| C.D.C. 


DELAWARE NATIONAL GUARD 


80th Pion. Inf. Army Tre...) P.D.C.A.Trs. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NATIONAL GUARD 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA NATIONAL GUARD—Continued 


Former State units 


FLORIDA NATIONAL GU: 


Reorganized as or assigned to— 


104th F. Sig. Bn. 
117th 8a. Ta. 
372d Inf... 


Btry. D, 60th C.A. Regt 
5th Co., Potomac.. 


JARD 


Division 


C.D.C. 


Ist Regt. Inf.: 
MG. Co. and 5 Os., 106 EM... . 222-2 222-22 ee eee eee en eeee 


16th M. G. Bn_..-....---.- 


117th M. G. Bi 


6th Co., Pensacola 


GEORGIA NATIONAL GUARD 


106th F. Sig. Bn__ 
106th Hq. & M.-P. 
Div. Hq. Tre... 


116th F. AL 
117th F. AL 
106th Sn. Ta. 
106th Engrs. . 


5th Co., Savannab 
6th Co., Savannah. 
7th Co., Savannal 
4th Co., Savannah. 
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HAWAII 
Former State unite Reorganised as or assigned to—/ Division 
ILLINOIS NATIONAL GUARD 
Bd 
33d 
Bd 
33d 
3d 
-| 83d 
Bad 
338d 
33d 
3d 
33d 
3d 
Bd 
33d 
33d 
33d 
33d 
Cos. A, B,C, D, E, & 33d 
Cos. G, H, 1, K, L, & M. 33d 
Hq. Co. lees Band. 33d 
33d 
404 
33d 
Bad 
3ad 
Bd 
¥. Hosps. Nos. 1, 2, 3, & 4. 33d 
‘Amb. Co. Nos. 1, 2,3, & 4. 
93d 
INDIANA NATIONAL GUARD 

76th Inf. Brig. Hq_ -| 38th 

151st Inf. 

182d Inf. 


INDIANA NATIONAL GUARD—Continued 


Former State units |Reorganised as or assigned to—| Division 
38th 
38th 

4th Inf.: 
M.G. Co., Cos. L & M... 38th 
Ist & 2d Bus., Cos. I, K, 38th 
38th 
38th 
38th 
424. 
38th 
38th 
38th 
38th 


EEEEREEEE E222 € 
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KENTUCKY NATIONAL GUARD 


Former State units 


114th Ba. Ta... 


MAINE NATIONAL GUARD 


3 Os. & 99 E.M., Btry. C 
19 E.M., Bery. 
19 E.M., Btry. 
19 E.M., Bery. 
25 E.M., Btry. 


26th 
PDC. 


C.D.C. 
C.D.C. 
C.D.C. 
C.D.c. 
-| C.D.C, 
C.D.C. 
C.D.C, 
C.D.C. 
C.D.c, 
C.D.C, 
C.D.C. 
C.D.c. 
C.D,C. 
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MARYLAND NATIONAL GUARD 


Former State units 


M. G. Co... 
Cos. A, B, D, E, F, H, & I 


MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL 


Reorganised as or assigned to—} Division 


5th Co., Baltimore 


6th Co., Baltimore. 
Btry. F 58th C.A. 
117th T. M. Btry.. 


62 E.M., Co. M. 


Balance... 
8th Inf.: 

12 Os, 800 E.M. and dets. fr. Cos. F, H, K,& M 

5 Os. and 359 EM 


101st Engr. Ta. 
101at Inf... 


101at Ha. & M.P_ 


Militia Bureau 


MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL GUARD—Coatinued 


Former State units 


Const Artillery: (6 Os., and 234 E.M) 


‘ist Inf: 
10 Os. and 223 E.M 
17 Os. and 826 E.M. 
16 Os. and 704 E.M. 
40s. and 107 EM... 
32d Inf.: 
47 Os. and 1,931 EM. 


10. and 12 E.M. 

33d Inf: 
45 Os. and 1,845 E.M. 
30s. and 145 EM. 


Reorganized as or assigned to—| Division 


Militia Bureau 


MISSISSIPPI NATIONAL GUARD 


Former State units Reorganised as or assigned to—| Division 


let Regt. Inf........--.2-------------- enone een e ene en een ee ee ee ees] 166th Inf... ......-...-----| 30th 
2d Regt. Inf.: 
Hq., Hq. Co. (lees Band), Bup. Co. and part of Cos. F & H. 
8d Bn., M.G. Co. and Co. G. 


35th 
35th 
35th 
35th 
-| 36th 
35th 
35th 
35th 
35th 

P.D.C.A.Tr. 
35th 
Tr. 35th 
Ist Regt. F. 35th 
2d Regt. F. 35th 
Bn. Engrs. 35th 
Sup. Ta. 35th 
Ist & 35th 
Ik & -| 35th 


MONTANA NATIONAL GUARD 


163d Inf.. 


NEBRASKA NATIONAL GUARD 
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NEBRASKA NATIONAL GUARD—Continued 


/Reorganised as or assigned to—| Division 

(Oth Inf: 

M.G. 136th 

Ha. 109th 

It 100th Hq. 

ad 109th Sup. 

Co, 109th a 

Co. 109th Sa. 

Band. Cp. Funston, 
Co. B, Sig. 100th F. Big. 
¥. Hosp. Co. Nth 


NEVADA NATIONAL GUARD 
(None organised) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NATIONAL GUARD 


Lea 
F 


Epypere PREP; 
rea err Pat 


uu 2 82 E222 22 82 8F BE OE 


8 


NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD 


sz 


R2RRES 
BKEgEk: 


z 


14th Inf: 


Tist Inf. 
32 Os. and 1,378 EM. 


aE 


rreerit 
PERE eye 
Bee 


gf 


BBE 


E 
7 


e 
7 


2 
? 


BEE GEER SRPeeRFe28F SBE 22282 


~ 
i=] 


14 Os. and 649 EM. (including parts cach Hq., 
Te. TIE Gu 3} Gn 09, wn mB 


31st Co. 8.N.Y.. 
‘Transferred to other organi- 


sie: A. Band of. 


18th Co., Sandy Hook. 
14th Co., Bandy Hook. 
18th Co., Bandy Hook. 
16th Co., Sandy Hook. 
17th Co., Sandy Hook... 


18th Co., Bandy Hook. 


Militia Bureau 


NEW YORK NATIONAL GUARD—Continued 


Former State units Reorganised as or assigned to—| Division 


19th Co., Sandy Hook. 


Bury. B, 67th Regt... 

‘20th Co., Sandy Hook. 

21st Co., Sandy Hook. Cc.D.c. 
22d Co., Sandy Hook. C.D.c. 
Btry. E, 57th Regt... C.A. 
23d Co., Sandy Hook. c.D.C. 


Cos. B, C, D, Band, Sap. 
Ha. Co. (lees Band), 2d & 3d Bus. 


115th M. G. Ba. 
115th M. G. Ba. 
118th F. A. 


gER2S22222 2222822 2 
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NORTH DAKOTA NATIONAL GUARD 


Parts of Cos. A, B, C, D, B, & Hq. Co. 
Parta of Cos, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, L, M, & Ha. Co. 
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OBIO NATIONAL GUARD—Continued 


PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL GUARD 


BEER GR CE B EF EEBBERE 


ane Co., Sup. Co., & 9 B.M. fr. Co. B.. 
lat Cav.: 
gritos Tr. (ees Band), Sup. Tr. & Trs. B, F, 1, M,& B. 


28th 
28th 
28th 
28th 
28th 
28th 
2h 
28th 
38th 
28th 
28th 
28th 
eth 
28th 
38th 
28th 
28th 
28th 
28th 


# 
2 


RHODE ISLAND NATIONAL GUARD—Continued 


Former State units Reorganised as or assigned to—| Division 


| 9th Co., Narragansett Bay...) C.D.C. 
28th Co., Boston. 
10th Co., Narragansett Bay.) C.D.C. 
18th Co., Narragansett Bay..| C.D.C. 
.| 19th Co., Narragansett Bay..| C.D.C. 
20th Co., Narragansett Bay..| C.D.C. 
21st Co., Narragansett Bay. ..| C.D.C. 


14th Co., Narragansett Bay..| C.D.C. 
18th Co., Narragansett Bay..| C.D.C. 
16th Co., Narragansett Bay..| C.D.C. 
17th Co., Narragansett Bay../ C.D.C. 
18th Co., Narragansett Bay ._ 


ad 8a. and individual transfers of all Os. and E.M. who could be | 127th M.G. Bn............. Mth 


absorbed. 


Band snd surplus Os. and E.M..... 307th Cav.. 
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TENNESSEE NATIONAL GUARD 


TEXAS NATIONAL GUARD 


-| Div. Hq. Tr. 
Hq. 72d Inf. Brig 


3d Inf: 
Less Co. D, M. G. Co., & Band. 


117th Sup. Ta. 


¥. Hoap. Cos. Nos. 1 & 
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TEXAS NATIONAL GUARD—Continued 


UTAH NATIONAL GUARD 


Mbth F. A... 
116th So, To. 


Ist Regt. F. A... 


VERMONT NATIONAL GUARD 


3 Os. and 213 EM 
SOEM....... 
3 Os, and 229 E.M. 

13 Oe. and 700 E.M.. 
Balance... 


3 
= 


M.G.Co & Co. D.. 
Hq. Co. & Cos. 1 & M. 


& ESZZ2222 222 2 F 


117th Ha. & M.P.... 
117th Ha. & MP... 
10th Co., Chesapeake Ba; 
8th Co., Chesapeake Bay 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL GUARD 


161st Inf.......-.--... eveeat 


Div. Hq. Tr-... 
116th Hg. & MP. 


4in 
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WASHINGTON NATIONAL GUARD—Continued 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL GUARD 


64th Inf. Brig. Hq. 39d 
127th Inf. 82d 
128th Inf. 324 
33d 
aad 
Hq. 64th Inf. Brig. aad 
150th M. G. Bi 424 
127th Inf. 32d 
33d 
32d 
39d 
39d 
39d 
39d 


WISOONSIN NATIONAL GUARD—Continued 


3 Os. and 102 E.M. 
6 Os. and 210 E.M. 
§ Os. and 114 EM. 


46 Os. and 1,303 E. M 
Ist Regt. F. A.: 

4 Os. and 14 E.M.... 
89 Os. and 1,220 E.M 


1 Wisconsin sanitary train included 22 officers and 478 enlisted men. 


-| 107th F. Big. Bo 


32d 

3d 

32d 

32d 

107th Engrs... 32d 
107th Hg. & M.P_ Bad 
107th Am. Tn. 32d 
107th Sup. Ta. 33d 
l2iet F. A... 32d 
324 

32d 

32d 

| 32d 

39d 

3ad 

32d 

3ed 

38d 

3ad 

32d 

32d 

32d 

3d 

32d 


Hq. 57th F. A. Brig. 
121st F. A. 


107th Engr. Ta. 
107th Engrs. 
107th So. Tn. - 
do! 
do 


121st F. A. 
107th Sn. Tn. 


ES BEBE BER 


WYOMING NATIONAL GUARD 
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MISCELLANEOUS STATE UNITS 
The touowing former National Guard organisations were utilised in forming the organisations indicated: 


Former State unite |Reorganised as or assigned to—| Division 


-| P.D.C.A.Trs. 
P.D.C.A.Tre. 


i Hg. 1st Prov. Inf. Brig.....| P.D.C.A.Trs. 

|. Y. Inf. (surphas of regt.) Ist Pion. Inf. (Corps Trs.)..| P.D.C.A.Trs. 

Mth N. Y. Inf. (surplus of regt. 2d Pion. Inf. (Corps Trs.)...| P.D.C.A-Trs. 
‘Sth Mass. Inf. (surplus of regt.) 3d Pion. Inf. (Corps Trs.)...| P.D.C.A.Trs. 
6th Mass. Inf. (surplus of regt.) 4th Pion. Inf. (Corps Trs.)..| P.D.C.A.Trs. 
‘&h Mass. Inf. (surplos of regt.). 5th Pion. Inf. (Corps Trs.)..| P.D.C.A.Trs. 
10th N.Y. Inf......-.-.-.--- ist Pion. Inf. (Army Trs.)..| P.D.C.A.Trs. 
12th N. Y. Inf. (sarplus of regt.) -. 52d Pion. Inf. (Army Trs.)..) P.D.C.A.Trs. 
47th N.Y. Inf_.....-.-....-- 53d Pion. Inf. (Army Trs.)..| P.D.C.A-Tre. 
Tist N. Y. Inf. (surplus of regt. 84th Pion. Inf. (Army Tis.).| P.D.C.A.Trs. 


55th Pion. Inf. (Army Trs.).| P.D.C.A.Trs. 
56th Pion. Inf. (Army Tts.).| P.D.C.A.Tra. 
87th Pion. Inf. (Army Trs.).| P.D.C.A.Trs. 
68th Pion. Inf. (Army Trs.).| P.D.C.A.Trs. 
89th Pion. Inf. (Army Trs.).| P.D.C.A.Trs. 
326th F. Sig. Bo... ---| P-D.C.A.Trs. 
---do_... P.D.C.A-Trs. 
93d 
93d 
93d 
93d 
93d 
93d 
93d 
-| 93d 


Ist Maine F.A. (surplus of regt. 
Ist Vt. Inf. (surplus of regt.).. 


MOBILIZATION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD IN THE 
INSULAR POSSESSIONS 


Hawaii National Guard 
This force consisted of 2 regiments of infantry, 2 companies 
of coast artillery, 1 company of engineers, 1 signal company, and 
1 troop of cavalry. Since these units were considered of greater 
value as a reserve for the garrison of Hawaii than for other pur- 
poses, they were not called into Federal service in 1917. However, 
June 1, 1918, the infantry regiments were mobilized as Federal 
troops for several months’ training. 
Philippine Forces 
Proposals made by the Governor General on several occasions 
to organize a Philippine National Guard, during 1917, were not 
favorably considered as the force proposed would have had the 
character of a volunteer organization for war purposes only. 
Troops of this type could not meet the requirements of law gov- 
erning the creation of National Guard units. 
The Governor General next proceeded to organize a tactical 
division of Militia under local law. On Jan. 26, 1918, the Congress 
granted authority to call this force into United States service in 
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the same manner as the National Guard of the States, but with 
pay and allowances not to exceed that of the Philippine Scouts. 
However, the administration of these troops rested solely with 
the Philippine Government; ‘at no time did the Militia Bureau 
give this organization the status of a National Guard division. 


NATIONAL GUARD NOT IN FEDERAL SERVICE 

When all duly recognized National Guard units were taken 
into Federal service Aug. 5, 1917, there remained in several 
States partially organized units which had not yet been recog- 
nized. Some of these organizations were disbanded but others 
were completed, with the expectation that they would be feder- 
alized and assigned to the division already composed, in the 
main, of troops from the State they represented. 

‘As these new units lacked the necessary training, arms, and 
equipment, the War Department ruled Nov. 26, 1917, that they 
would not be called into Federal service for the time being. How- 
ever, the personnel of these State troops was held to be subject 
to the draft as individuals. 

On Mar. 27, 1918, the Militia Bureau announced the following 
policy with regard to the organization of new National Guard 
units: 

The several States are authorized, under existing law, to organize National 
Guard units to take the place of those taken into Federal service. Upon 
being duly recognized as National Guard units, the Federal Government will 
furnish them such arms, clothing, and equipment as may be available. Such 
National Guard troops will be maintained for domestic duty only and will 
not be called or drafted into Federal service during the war. National guard 
troops in State service not being a part of the Army of the United States, 
their personnel is subject to draft under the Selective Service Regulations. 
States are advised that they may continue these organizations under the 
conditions named, or they may apply to have such organizations disbanded. 
See table, p. 811. 

Federal Personnel 

Inspector-instructors and sergeant-instructors were detailed to 
the National Guard, as personnel became available during the 
1919 fiscal year. In addition, several retired officers who had 
served throughout the war with State organizations were still 
on active duty. 

On June 80, 1919, there were 25 inspector-instructors, 6 re- 
tired officers, and 45 sergeant-instructors on duty in 17 States 
and territories. 

STATE OR HOME GUARDS 

Protection of public utilities from sabotage became a concern 
of the States immediately after the declaration of war. Prior to 
call into Federal service, at least 100,000 National Guard troops 
were on active duty in State service at sensitive points. 
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Units Authorised as of Aug. 80, 1918 


Btatus 


Reoognised as of May 3, 1918. 
Recognised - of May 17, 1918. 


1 company recognised June 15, 1918; 1 company, no report. 
Rosen 1917. 


pte disbanded. 
Reoognised 1917. 

1 company recognised. 

Recognised Jan. 10, 1918. 

Recognised Deo. 13, 1917. 

‘Recognised 1; no report 1. 

Recognised May 5, 1918. 

Reoognised May 11-Aug. 31, 1918 

-] No progress reported. 

Recognised May 14, 1918. 
Recognised Oct. 26, 1917. 

a es Oct. Hi 1917. 


4 Recognised (since consolidated into 1 regiment and 1 bat- 
talion). 

Recognised Aug. 21-28, 1918 

Tuspection pending. 

| No progress reported. 

-| Recognised (U.S. service). 

-| No progress reported. 

-| Inspected; recognition pending. 


1 regiment infantry. 
Weshuneyeneescas7i-ta3| watca Moses Ao D 5, 


Early notice was given the States that all federalized units 
would be withdrawn Sept. 15, 1917, except those guarding prop- 
erty pertaining to the United States. Suggestion was made that 
these organizations should be replaced by a State constabulary or 
similar force. To this end, the organization of State home guards 
was encouraged by Federal appropriations to provide the neces- 
sary arms and equipment. No arms were available for issue im- 
mediately, but sufficient small arms were later supplied by taking 
over rifles which had been privately manufactured for the Rus- 
sian Government. 
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The exact strength of the home guards was not reported to 
the Militia Bureau. Inasmuch as, up to June 80, 1919, a stand of 
78,008 arms had been issued, it was estimated that the number 
enrolled exceeded 79,000. Units authorized by the Act of June 14, 
1917, were reported to the Militia Bureau by the adjutants general 
of the respective States as follows: 

Arkansas.—63 companies home guard (50 to 100 men each), 1 
platoon of 30 men. 

California.—100 companies home guard. 

Connecticut.—Home guard (6,000 officers and men). 

Delaware.—1 company of infantry with supply detachment. 

Florida.—Home guards in 34 towns. 

Georgia.—21 companies State guard (75 men per company). 

Indiana.—87 companies of infantry. 

Kansas.—49 battalions and 60 separate companies, State guard. 

Maryland.—1 regiment (2d Infantry) State guard. 

Massachusetts.—2 brigades (4 regiments of infantry each), 1 
brigade (3 regiments of infantry), 1 motor corps, 1 troop of 
cavalry, 1 ambulance company, and 1 military emergency hospital. 

Michigan.—2 companies (2 mounted), 3 regiments of infantry, 
2 battalions of infantry, and 25 separate companies of infantry. 

Minnesota.—Motor corps (10 battalions), 21 battalions home 
guard. 

New Hampshire.—1 regiment of infantry, State guard. 

New Jersey.—State militia, staff corps and depots, 7 battalions 
and 2 separate companies of infantry; State militia reserve, 17 
battalions of infantry and 86 separate companies. 

New Mexico.—7 companies home guard. 

New York.—1 regiment of engineers, 1 battalion of signal 
troops, 4 squadrons of cavalry, 2 field hospitals, 2 ambulance com- 
panies, 40 coast artillery companies, 2 regiments of field artillery, 
15 regiments and 2 battalions of infantry. 

North Carolina.—53 companies reserve militia (average 64 
men each). 

Ohio.—50 companies home guard. 

Pennsylvania.—3 regiments of infantry, 12 lettered companies 
each, machine-gun detachment, sanitary detachment, and band 
for each regiment, and squadron of cavalry (4 troops). 

Rhode Island.—18 companies State guard (100 men each), 
headquarters and supply company, machine-gun detachment, and 
sanitary detachment. 

South Carolina.—1 regiment reserve militia and 1 additional 
battalion. 

South Dakota.—100 companies home guard. 
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Vermont.—1 regiment of infantry. 

Virginia.—8 companies of infantry and 12 separate companies 
(home and State guards). 

Washington.—4 companies of infantry (provisional battalion). 

West Virginia.—8 companies militia reserve. 

Wisconsin.—State guard: 4 regiments of infantry; State guard 
reserve : 1 separate battalion, 88 separate companies, and 6 sepa- 
rate platoons. 

UNITED STATES GUARDS 

This force was used to preserve and protect major utilities in 
the United States, essential to the war effort, and also to enforce 
the President’s proclamation pertaining to alien enemies. 

Organization was authorized, under the direction of the Chief 
of the Militia Bureau, Dec. 22, 1917. No personnel, commissioned 
or enlisted, was accepted unless ineligible for draft by reason of 
age or for oversea service because of physical disqualification. 
Officers were commissioned on recommendation of the Militia 
Bureau based on the results of examinations held in the several 
territorial departments. It was initially provided that enlisted 
men were to be secured by voluntary enlistment. However, after 
May 1918, thoroughly trained drafted men, who had been rejected 
for oversea service on account of some minor physical defect, 
composed most of the enlisted strength. 

The actual organization of units was placed in the hands of 
department commanders. Organization was suspended Jan. 8, 
1918, resumed Apr. 15 of that year, and continued up to the 
Armistice. Although 48 battalions, including 1,492 officers and 
28,800 enlisted men, were authorized, a peak strength of 1,216 
officers and 25,068 enlisted men was actually reached at the 
Armistice. 

Distribution was as follows: 

Northeastern Department.—Battalions Nos. 8, 7, 8, 27, and 31, 
including 155 officers and 2,812 enlisted men. 

Eastern Department.—Battalions Nos. 1, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 
16, 16, 82, 88, 34, 45, 47, and 48, comprising 380 officers and 7,447 
enlisted men. 

Southeastern Department.—Battalions Nos. 4, 17, 28, 85, 41, 
and 42, consisting of 144 officers and 3,474 enlisted men. 

Southern Department.—Battalions Nos. 2, 19, 20, 21, 22, 39, 
and 40, including 172 officers and 8,760 enlisted men. 

Central Department.—Battalions Nos. 5, 18, 26, 29, 86, and 46, 
comprising 180 officers and 2,851 enlisted men. 

Western Department.—Battalions Nos. 6, 28, 24, 25, 80, 87, 38, 
48, and 44, consisting of 188 officers and 4,724 enlisted men. 
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United States Guards relieved all first-line troops on guard 
duty in the United States, including 20 regiments of Regular 
infantry and a number of coast artillery companies. From time 
of organization to demobilization, shortly after the Armistice, 
the Guards were on duty at 388 points, the protection of which 
was considered of prime importance in carrying out the war 
program. 

Guard posts were established in 32 States and Territories 
where they protected installations and properties as follows: 


Shipyards 22-28 io Soe oe as 108 
Docks and railroad terminals__ 53 
Arsenals)) 2222. 2 es 8 


United States stores, property, and supplies__ 
Government buildings 
Railroad bridges and tunnel 


Provost: guards «. 253222052 ose 2e sok Solon Dent ee 4 


CIVILIAN MARKSMANSHIP 

The office of Director of Civilian Marksmanship was established 
Dec. 8, 1916, in the Militia Bureau, to have charge of all matters 
pertaining to rifle practice by civilians. 

All issues of ordnance stores to civilian institutions were sus- 
pended in May 1917. A year later, the issue of 8,000 rifles and 
2,500,000 ball cartridges to civilian rifle clubs for the 1918 fiscal 
year was authorized. In addition, as sanctioned by the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, 5,000 rifles caliber 
.22 and 22,000,000 cartridges for same were procured for issue 
to clubs and high schools. 

The National Matches were not held in 1917 but were resumed 
at Camp Perry, Ohio, in Sept. 1918. 

Appropriation of $240,000 was made in 1917 and of $210,000 
in 1918 for procurement of arms, ammunition, targets, and other 
accessories for the instruction of United States citizens in marks- 
manship. 

In May 1919, the administration of all matters connected with 
civilian marksmanship was transferred to the Assistant Secretary 
of War. 

SECTION 16 


MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS 


ORIENTATION 


Prior to the war, the Quartermaster Corps was charged with 
the design and procurement of motor transportation for general 
Army use. The Ordnance Department, the Signal Corps, the Engi- 
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neer Corps, and the Medical Department purchased the motor 
vehicles adapted to their own needs. 


FUNCTIONS 


To control and direct the procurement, design, maintenance and operation 
of motor transport used in the Army. 


CHIEFS 


Jan. 26 Col. Charles B. Drake, in charge of Motors Division 

Apr. 16 Brig. Gen. Chauncey B. Baker, in charge of Motor Transport Division 
May 20 Col. Fred Glover, chief of Motor Transport Service 

Aug. 16 Col. Charles B. Drake, chief of Motor Transport Corps 

Oct. 11 Brig. Gen. Charles B. Drake, chief of Motor Transport Corps 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


TRANSPORTATION DIVISION 


1917 
Before organization of the Motor Transport Corps, responsi- 
bility for the design and procurement of the greater part of Army 
motor transportation was lodged in the Transportation Division, 
Office of the Quartermaster General (see p. 410). This Division 
had designed a standard truck, but efforts at Army-wide adoption 
were impeded by the other supply bureaus which continued to pro- 
cure their special types of motor vehicles independently. 
On Oct. 5, first mention was made in orders of “Motors 
Branch,” Transportation Division. 


. MOTORS DIVISION 
1918 

On Jan. 26, the Motors Division, Office of the Quartermaster 
General, was established with the organization shown on chart 88 
(see also p. 411). 

MOTOR TRANSPORT DIVISION 

On Apr. 6, the Motors Division was redesignated the Motor 
Transport Division. At the same time, the former Maintenance 
Branch and Machine-Shop Branch were superseded by a new 
Operation Branch and a new Maintenance and Repair Branch 
with appropriate subsections to meet requirements. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT SERVICE 
On Apr. 18, 1918, the War Department appointed a Standardi- 
zation and Motor Vehicle Board to devise means of reducing the 
types of motor vehicles in use by all branches of the service, and 
to secure a maximum interchangeability of parts. Simultaneously 
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Cuart No. 38.—MOTOR DIVISION, QUARTERMASTER 
GENERAL'S OFFICE 


a partial consolidation of all motor transportation was effected 
by establishment of the Motor Transport Service, Quartermaster 
Corps, with an assistant to the Quartermaster General as chief. 

Its functions were: 

To cooperate with the Standardization and Motor Vehicle Board; to take 
charge of the design, production, procurement, reception, storage, mainte- 
nance, and replacement of all chassis, with the exception of caterpillar-type 
tractors and tanks; and to operate all such vehicles not assigned to combat 
units. On June 28, 1918, the organization of the Motor Transport Service 
was as indicated on chart 39 (see also p. 413). 


MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS 

On Aug. 15, the Motor Transport Corps, War Department, was 
created to take over all the functions of the former Motor Trans- 
port Service, Quartermaster Corps, and also to assume control 
of the assignment, organization, and technical training of Motor 
Transport Corps personnel. However, that part of the functions 
concerned with the procurement of motor-propelled vehicles was 
returned to the Quartermaster Corps Sept. 5. The Ordnance 
Department continued in complete charge of procurement of all 
tanks and vehicles of caterpillar type, except trucks with cater- 
pillar adapters. 
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CuHart No. 89.—MOTOR TRANSPORT SERVICE, 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
June 28, 1918 


Approval of the Motor Transport Board, formerly known as 
the Standardization and Motor Vehicle Board (see p. 315), was 
required on the design of all motor-propelled vehicles. From some 
216 makes of vehicles, this Board finally selected the following 
models: 


Sovseanann 


Tracks (laboratory, dental, medical, photo, and sterilising) . 
Trailers, machine shop.................-. 

‘Tank trucks (water and gusoline) and sprinklers. 
Bicycles. 
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On Nov. 11, the organization of the Office of the Chief of the 
Motor Transport Corps was as shown on chart. 


CHIEF OF THE MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS 


Cuart No. 40.—OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF THE 
MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS 
Nov. 11, 1918 


By June 30, 1919, the Office of the Chief of the Motor Transport 
Corps had lost the Engineering Division, the Overseas Liaison 
Division, and the Finance and Accounting Division. The remain- 
ing divisions had been given these functions: 


Executive Division 


To have jurisdiction over all administrative matters, including office man- 
agement; issuing and transmitting of orders, bulletins, and circulars for the 
Corps; the preparation of estimates for appropriations; action upon surveys 
and property questions; the supply, records, and training of personnel; 
liaison and other miscellaneous matters. 


Service Division 


To have charge of the collection and compilation of historical data and 
statistics; of all questions of organization and proposed projects; of the 
Preparation of all personnel, vehicle and supply requirements tables; of 
consideration of questions of policy and efficiency; of changes in design and 
specifications of motor vehicles; and of the collection of engineering data as 
to the performance of motor equipment. 


Operations Division 
To be responsible for the registration of all motor vehicles pertaining to 
the Army; for the reception, assignment, transfer, and storage of serviceable 
and unserviceable motor vehicles; for the control of motor convoys; and for 
the marking, mapping, and publishing of approved road routes and traffic 
control regulations, 
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Maintenance Division 

To have charge of the repair of all motor vehicles for the Army; of the 
requisitioning and distribution of spare parts, material, and equipment; of 
the operation of overhaul parks and field repair shops, depots, garages, and 
repair parks; and of the salvaging of motor vehicles and parts. 

In accordance with the Act of Congress approved June 4, 1920, 
the Motor Transport Corps was absorbed by the Quartermaster 
Corps July 15, 1920, its functions being taken over by the new 
Transportation Service (see pp. 460, 547). 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 
On Sept. 18, 1918, the following field organization was an- 
nounced : 


Districts for Operation of Motor Transport Corps 

District A—Philippine Islands. 

District B.—Hawaii. 

District C.—Canal Zone. 

District D.—States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan (Lower Peninsula), and District 
of Columbia. 

District served by Mechanical Repair Shop Unit No. 806, 
Camp Holabird, Baltimore, Md. 

District E.—States of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, and New Orleans, Jack- 
son Barracks, and Fort St. Philip, Louisiana. 

District served by Mechanical Repair Shop Unit No. 805, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

District F.—States of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Louisiana (except New Orleans, Jackson Barracks, and Fort St. 
Philip), and Texas (east of Marfa). 

District served by Mechanical Repair Shop Unit No. 304, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex. 

District G.—States of Texas (Marfa and west), New Mexico, 
Arizona, California (south of Camp Fremont), Nevada, Utah, 
and Colorado. 

District served by Mechanical Repair Shop Unit No. 815, El 
Paso, Tex. 

District H.—States of Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan (Upper 
Peninsula), Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, South Dakota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, and Wyoming. 

District served by General Supply Depot, Motor Transport 
Corps, Chicago, Ill. 
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District I—States of California (San Francisco and coast de- 
fenses, including Camp Fremont and points north), Oregon, and 
Washington. 

District served by General Supply Depot, Motor Transport 
Corps, San Francisco, Calif. 


DISTRICT MOTOR TRANSPORT OFFICERS 

Duties: To exercise control and supervision, under authority of the Chief, 
Motor Transport Corps, over all matters pertaining to operation, mainten- 
ance, and repair of all class-one vehicles and technical supervision over all 
class-two vehicles within the confines of their respective districts, except 
those in Hawaii, Canal Zone, and Philippine Islands; district motor transport 
officers of excepted districts to operate under supervision of their respective 
department commanders, 

MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS OFFICERS 

A Motor Transport Corps Officer was appointed for each army, 
corps, division, army artillery, and for each lower organization 
and station. 

Duties: To be responsible for the efficient operation of the Motor Transport 
Corps within his command; to command all class-one motor vehicles operated 
by the Motor Trasnport Corps; to have charge of all Motor Transport Corps 
maintenance and supply agencies on duty with the command; to function as a 
staff officer with regard to supply of all Motor Transport Corps property for 
the command and with respect to technical supervision over all motor 
vehicles assigned by Tables of Organization to units, i.e. class-two vehicles; 
and to inspect all motor transportation and appurtenances within the com- 
mand. 


PERSONNEL 
1918 
RECRUITMENT AND CONSOLIDATION 

In April all available technical personnel in the various offices 
of the War Department and the Quartermaster Corps were trans- 
ferred to the Motor Transport Service (see p. 315). To provide 
additional commissioned and enlisted personnel for service over- 
seas and at home, recruiting stations were opened between August 
and October. 

Civilians with technical and administrative experience were 
commissioned, but, in general, officers were obtained from Motor 
Transport Corps training schools and from qualified enlisted 
men. On Nov. 1, the Operations Division, General Staff, assumed 
direct control over the selection of candidates for commission. 

On Aug. 15, all personnel and organizations of each supply 
bureau until then purchasing or operating motor vehicles were 
ordered transferred, as of Aug. 31, to the Motor Transport Corps. 
However, all ambulances and non-cargo and non-personnel carry- 
ing motor vehicles, such as mobile repair shops, especially de- 
signed for the Ordnance Department, Signal Corps, and Engineer 
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Corps, gun mounts, rolling kitchens, laboratory trucks, wireless 
trucks, photographic trucks, searchlight trucks, and water 
sprinklers were ordered held by the Motor Transport Corps, sub- 
ject to the orders of the bureau or service for which they had 
been ordered. 
STRENGTH 
Authorized and actual strength Nov. 11, 1918, was as follows: 


Authorised strength | Actual strength! 


Us. AEF. Us. AEF. 


3,221 1,621 1,677 
80,228 25,402 37,850 


Number of organisations: 


wakes 


wa 8 


corps. 
Sanitary trains (2 lieutenants attached)... 


' Does not include unite in process of transfer. 


During the 1920 fiscal year the personnel in the United States 
and overseas numbered— 
July 1,1919 June 80, 1980 
433 
11,987 
2,277 


EARLY AUXILIARY PERSONNEL 


United States Army Ambulance Service 

This Service, also referred to as American Field Service, had 
been serving the French Army as a volunteer organization for 
about 2% years at outbreak of war. For further information 
see p. 252. At this time the French Automobile Service was suffer- 
ing from a lack of experienced drivers for its Transport Section. 
This condition prompted the French Government to inform the 
American Field Service in Apr. 1917 that personnel for driving 
trucks was more urgently needed than for manning ambulances. 

Reserve Mallet 

A section of volunteers from Cornell University arrived in 
France at the end of April and as a body declared their willing- 
ness to serve in the French transport service. They entered the 
French Automobile Reserve under command of Captain Mallet in 
May 1917. 
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Other sections, consisting of about 40 men each, from Andover 
School, Dartmouth College, from the University of California, 
from Princeton, Yale, Marietta, Tufts, etc., began to join. By 
Aug. 1917, some 800 American Field Service drivers had formed 
the personnel of 14 sections, thus establishing an American trans- 
port reserve for the French. 

This force was later enlisted in the service of the United 
States. It became one of the elements abroad around which the 
American transport system was developed. 


ACTIVITIES 
CONVOY DUTY 

On Dec. 25, 1917, a motor convoy and freight service was in- 
augurated to alleviate railroad congestion. Convoy bases were 
established at Chicago, Ill.; Detroit, Mich.; and Kearny, N. J. 
By June 80, 1919, some $2,400 motor vehicles and over 8,000 tons 
of freight had been moved from factories to embarkation points. 
These convoys afforded training for Motor Transport Corps or- 
ganizations in road work, in addition to reducing railroad haul- 
age by about 20,000 carloads. 

MAINTENANCE 

Spare parts, accessories, and other matériel for overseas were 
shipped direct; domestic requirements were filled from depots at 
Camps Holabird, Jesup, and Normoyle. 

Each of these depots included a reconstruction park equipped 
with modern machinery for rebuilding motor vehicles. The facili- 
ties of these three parks covered some 500 acres and cost about 
$14,000,000. 

Shops for overhaul of motor equipment were also established 
at Camp Boyd, Tex., Fort Mason, Cal., Chicago, Ill., New York, 
N. Y., and Philadelphia, Pa. In addition, 69 service parks at vari- 
ous stations were engaged in repair work of a minor nature. 

INVENTORY 

On Nov. 11, 1918, an inventory of all motor transportation was 
ordered. By Dec. 31, complete data had been secured on more than 
100,000 vehicles. As a result some 1,000 vehicles were located 
which had not appeared on the records. 


POOLING SYSTEM 
Whenever possible, passenger cars and trucks at military sta- 
tions were pooled in order to reduce the number of vehicles 
required at any particular time and place. 
TRAINING 
Supervision 
Arrangements were made whereby the Maintenance Division 
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(see p. 319) supervised all maintenance training and the Training 

Branch, Executive Division (see p. 818), the training for field 

service. The latter included the training of command and com- 

pany officers, truckmasters, chauffeurs, company mechanics, and 

motorcycle company officers and operators. Plans were also made 

for the training of administrative officers and company clerks. 
Training Establishments 

The only school operating as a Motor Transport Corps training 
center was at Camp Joseph E. Johnston, Fla. (see p. 832). How- 
ever, authority had been granted for the establishment of other 
training centers at Camp Fremont, Calif.; Fort Sheridan, IIL; 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky.; Camp Bowie, Tex.; and Camp Meigs, 
D. C. At the time of the Armistice these establishments were pre- 
pared to train some 17,000 officers and men monthly to fill the 
needs of the American Expeditionary Forces. 

Maintenance instruction was imparted in schools at Camp 
Holabird, Md.; Camp Jesup, Ga.; El Paso, Tex.; and Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; which were charged with the organization of one 
repair unit and 15 service-park units per month. This number 
was later increased to 35 per month. It was also planned to estab- 
lish a school at Camp Grant, but owing to the influenza epidemic 
most of these training projects were considerably hampered. Al- 
though it was the intention to send the A.E.F., during Dec. 
1918, some 30,000 trained men, only 4,304 applicants had actually 
been inducted at the signing of the Armistice, notwithstanding 
that 48,641 men of special mechanical ability had applied to join 
the Motor Transport Corps. 

DEMOBILIZATION 

At the Armistice all requisitions on file for motor vehicles were 
voided. Unfilled portions of orders already placed were also can- 
celed when satisfactory adjustments could be made. In settlement 
of uncompleted contracts approximately $10,000,000 worth of 
matériel, originally intended for the A. E. F. or domestic stations, 
was shipped to the six general depots of the Motor Transport 
Corps at Camps Holabird, Jesup, Normoyle, Boyd (El Paso), at 
the Presidio of San Francisco, and at Jeffersonville, Ind. 

On June 30, 1919, approximately 175 service parks, 25 over- 
haul parks, and eight reconstruction parks, manned by 200 ser- 
vice-park units and 12 repair units were still in operation, at 
home and overseas. 

SECTION 17 
ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


ORIENTATION : ae 
The Continental Congress appointed a commissary of military 
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stores in 1776, but the business of procuring arms and ammuni- 
tion was conducted by a secret committee and the Board of War. 
As early as 1788, so-called arsenals were maintained for the 
preservation of ordnance, arms, ammunition, and appendages 
belonging thereto at the following places: Providence, R. I.; 
Springfield, Mass.; Fort Herkimer, N. Y.; West Point, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New London and Manchester, Va.; and 
Charleston, S. C. 

In 1794, the Federal Congress authorized the President to ap- 
point an officer, under the direction of the Department of War, to 
receive, safekeep, and distribute military stores. By 1800, arm- 
ories had been established at Springfield, Mass., and Harper’s 
Ferry, Va., under civilian superintendents. Sundry private con- 
cerns were subsequently employed in the manufacture of cannon 
so that, at outbreak of the War of 1812, an ample supply of brass 
and iron ordnance existed. 

The Ordnance Department was first established by the Act of 
May 14, 1812. Thereafter, legislation curtailed this wartime 
organization greatly; however, the Department was resuscitated 
and placed upon an enduring basis by the Act of Apr. 5, 1832. 


FUNCTIONS 
To design, procure, produce, inspect, distribute to designated military 
organizations, and thereafter maintain such matériel for Army uses as 
prescribed by the General Staff; and to plan and maintain an organization 
of appropriate personnel and methods so that matériel might be delivered 
in such quantities and at such times as prescribed by the General Staff. 


CHIEFS 
1917 
Apr. 6 Brig. Gen William Crozier 
Oct. 8 Maj. Gen. William Crozier 
ie 20 Brig. Gen. Charles B. Wheeler (acting) 
1918 
Apr. 11 Brig. Gen. William 8. Peirce (acting) 
May 2 Brig. Gen. Clarence C. Williams (acting) 
a 16 Maj. Gen. Clarence C. Williams 


Mar. 65 Brig. Gen. William 8. Peirce (acting) 
May 18 Maj. Gen. Clarence C. Williams 
through 
Jane 20 
ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 
1917 

On Apr. 6, the Office of the Chief of Ordnance functioned 
through five Divisions: Gun, Carriage, Small Arms and Equip- 
ment, Property and Finance, Mail and Record. On Apr. 16, the 
Small Arms and Equipment Division was divided into the Small 
Arms Division, Equipment Division, and Civil Service Division. 
A Supply Division was established May 23. 
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About this time, the Office was directed to take charge of the 
purchase or manufacture of toxic gases and to provide the neces- 
sary facilities for the production of gas-shell. These new func- 
tions were assigned to the Gun Division. 

On May 831, the Office of the Chief of Ordnance included the 
following divisions with functions as indicated: 


Personnel Division 


In accordance with requests of procurement divisions, to recruit, assign 
for instruction purposes, transfer, and keep the records of all enlisted per- 
sonnel employed, or under instruction for employment, in maintenance work; 
to perform the same functions with reference to commissioned officers. 


Carriage Division 
To be responsible for the design, procurement, alteration, and repair of 
field artillery vehicles, seacoast gun carriages, railway mounts, antiaircraft 
mounts, machine guns, motor vehicles, and fire-control instruments; and to 


supervise means for the instruction of commissioned, enlisted, and civilian 
personnel required in this work. 


Gun Division 


To handle the design, procurement, and superintendence of production and 
the inspection of cannon, artillery and seacoast ammunition, explosives, and 
accessories; to design, procure, and inspect trench warfare matériel, includ- 
ing pyrotechnics, grenades, trench mortars, ammunition, drop bombs, offen- 
sive matériel for gas warfare, and incendiary matériel; to develop additional 
manufacturing facilities for any of the matériel when necessary; to handle 
the procurement of ammunition and matériel for artillery target practice, 
including design and procurement of artillery targets; and to provide and 
supervise means for the instruction of commissioned, enlisted, and civilian 
personnel required for the maintenance of ordnance matériel designed, modi- 
fied, and procured by the Division. 

Inspection Division 

To perform duties connected with the inspection, acceptance, and rejection 
of ordnance and ordnance stores and supplies procured by purchase or manu- 
facture, excepting matériel manufactured at arsenals and items produced 
at plants especially excepted from inspection by order of the Chief of Ord- 
nance; to follow up the results of operations and processes so as to keep 
informed as to the quality of matériel during all stages of manufacture; to 
receive and digest reports of proving-ground tests and to control certain 
proving grounds. 

Finance Division 

To handle questions of funds, maintain records of appropriations and 
allotments made to arsenals and disbursing officers, handle legal questions 
in regard to contracts, check expenditures made by contractors under cost- 
plus contracts, audit freight vouchers, and prepare pay rolls. 


Property Division 


To have charge of the auditing of property returns covering the care and 
accountability for ordnance property; disposition of obsolete and condemned 
property; and receipt, custody, and issue of materials on cost-plus contracts. 
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Small Arms Division 
To be responsible, up to the time the field service assumes control, for the 
design, production, and procurement of automatic rifles, machine guns of 
all types, shoulder rifles, bayonets, pistols, revolvers, shotguns, small arms 
ammunition of all types, sabers, bolos, target matériel, helmets, and trench 
knives. 
Equipment Division 
To be responsible for the procurement of all personal and horse equipment. 
Supply Division 
To keep informed as to the ordnance supplies to be required by the military 
forces and the time and place that these supplies will be needed; to keep 
informed as to the orders given for the production of such supplies and the 
probable time of their delivery, and to give notice to the Chief of Ordnance 
whenever a shortage of needed supplies threatens; to handle all sales of 
ordnance materials, except those of components, to manufacturers; to take 
charge of ordnance stores procured by purchase or manufacture for issue; 
and to arrange for the shipment of such stores to the proper points for 
storage and custody, for their preservation from deterioration, and for their 
issue to the troops or other properly authorized persons. 


Mail and Record Division 


To have charge of distribution, classification, recording and filing of all 
correspondence and to serve as a clearinghouse for all ordnance mail. 


Civil Service Division 

To procure, appoint, and assign all civilian employees of the Ordnance 
Office; to contro] all changes in Civil Service status; to cooperate with the 
Civil Service Commission in specifications for examinations, rating of papers, 
ete.; and to cooperate with the Efficiency Board. 

During the remainder of the year, the following organizational 
changes took place: July 25, the Nitrate Division was established ; 
Sept. 6, the Inspection Division became the Inspection Section of 
the Gun Division; Sept. 10, the Division of American Ordnance 
Depot in France was established; Oct. 30, the Civil Service Divi- 
sion became the Civilian Personnel Division. 

The functions of the new divisions were as follows: 


Nitrate Division (Nitrogen Fixation Division) 

To handle the investigations and manufacturing operations authorized by 
section 124 of the National Defense Act of June 8, 1916, wherein $20,000,000 
was appropriated for nitrate supply; to carry on investigations leading to 
improvements in processes of nitrogen fixation; to construct plants for the 
manufacture of ammonium nitrate; to have jurisdiction over experimental 
stations; and to cooperate with universities, technical schools, Government 
bureaus, and the National Research Council in connection with nitrogen 
fixation work. 

Division of the American Ordnance Base Depot in France 

To be responsible for the completion of plans and projects incidental to 
the equipment and operation in France of repair and reloading shops and 
the storing of ordnance and ammunition supplies. 

1918 


On Jan. 14, a new organization was put into effect consisting 
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of three Bureaus (Control, General Administration, and Engi- 
neering), four operating Divisions (Procurement, Production, 
Inspection, and Supply), the Division of American Ordnance 
Base Depot in France, the Nitrogen Fixation Division, and the 
Supervisor of Arsenals, with functions as shown on chart 41. 

All former divisions, not shown in the new structure, were 
abolished and their functions absorbed by the bureaus and operat- 
ing divisions created Jan. 14. 

On May 4, 1918, the functions of the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, which had to do with the design, procurement, and 
inspection of offensive matériel for gas warfare, were intrusted 
to a separate organization, known as the Edgewood Arsenal. Dur- 
ing the following July, all duties relating to the production and 
handling of war gases were turned over to the Chemical Warfare 
Service. 

On Aug. 5, a fundamental reorganization was made by the 
appointment of six special assistants to the Chief of Ordnance, 
each of whom was placed in charge of special activities, as shown 
on chart 43. 


CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


Special Arwistant« in Charge of — 


1. District offices. 4c hemicats, propellants, and ex- 
2 all ep per} crept es indicated 3f 


nee, accounting, and xta- 
3 Petes None rifles, pistols, — tistien 
sed t their Mronitions and acces. 6 Meteers pertaining to.the tater: 
of contract; and 
indted artivitien. 


CHART No. 42.—ORGANIZATION OF THE OFFICE 
OF THE CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 
Aug. 1918 


On Oct. 2, the use of special assistants was expanded to cover 
the following fields: 1. District Offices; 2. Miscellaneous; 3. 
Finance; 4. Contracts; 5. Artillery; 6. Trench Warfare; 7. Am- 
munition and Metal Components; 8. Explosives and Loading; 9. 
Small Arms; 10. Motor. On Oct. 23, the Production Division was 
abolished. See chart. 

On Dec. 2, the procurement, storage, and distribution functions 
of the Ordnance Department were transferred to the Office of the 
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Director of Purchase and Storage. For the time being, the Ord- 
nance Department retained control over all functions connected 
with ammunition and its components and over those having to do 
with inspection, maintenance, repair and alteration of artillery, 
machine gun and small arms matériel. Depots located at ordnance 
establishments remained for guard and discipline under com- 
manders of the Ordnance Department, but in all other respects 
came under the control of the Director of Purchase and Storage. 
1919 

On Feb. 1, another fundamental reorganization was effected as 

shown on chart 44. 


ORGANIZATION OF FIELD ESTABLISHMENTS SEPTEMBER 1918 
These establishments included: Arsenals and armories; dis- 
bursing offices; district offices; field depots; general supply ord- 
nance depots; relations between Ordnance Department and Inland 
Traffic Service; plants; proving grounds; purchasing offices; and 
schools. 
Arsenals and Armories 


The following were in operation Sept. 80, 1918: 


Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga. San Antonio Arsenal, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. Springfield Armory, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa.| Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, 
Mass. 


New York Arsenal, Governors Island, | Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
New York 

Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. Hawaii Arsenal, Honolulu, T. H. 

Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. Manila Arsenal, Manila, P. I. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill.| Panama Arsenal, Corozal, C. Z. 
For detailed description see Chapter IV. 


Disbursing Offices 

Disbursing officers were placed wherever they were needed. 
Those under the jurisdiction of District Offices were responsible 
to the respective financial managers. All other disbursing agents 
reported directly to the Finance Section, Administration Division. 

In addition to the disbursing offices established in the ordnance 
districts, arsenals, and armories, offices were in operation at the 
following places: Office of the Chief of Ordnance, Washington, 
D. C.; Du Pont Engineering Co., Wilmington, Del.; American 
Expeditionary Forces, France; Atlas Powder Co., Perryville, 
Md.; Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md.; Alabama 
Powder Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Tuckahoe Ordnance Depot, Tuck- 
ahoe, N. J.; Office of Military Attaché, London, England; Mt. 
Wilson Solar Observatory, Pasadena, Cal.; Camp Perry, Port 
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Clinton, Ohio; American Ordnance Base Depot in France; Arling- 
ton Farms, Va.; Sandy Hook Proving Ground, Fort Hancock, 
N. J.; Government Nitrate Plant No. 1, Sheffield, Ala.; Nitrate 
Division, Ordnance Department, New York, N. Y.; Siberia Dis- 
bursing Office, Siberia; Bethlehem Steel Co., South Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Port of Embarkation, Newport News, Va.; Atlantic Loading 
Co., Hammonton, N. J.; Torpedo Depot, Fort Totten, N. Y.; Curtis 
Bay Ordnance Depot, South Baltimore, Md.; Washington Ord- 
nance Depot, Washington, D. C.; T. A. Gillespie Loading Co, 
South Amboy, N. J.; Nitro, W. Va.; Remington Arms, U. M. C. 
Co., Ilion, N. Y. 

On Dec. 2, 1918, disbursing offices, including personnel, equip- 
ment and records, were transferred to the Director of Finance. 

District Offices 

Field work involving production, inspection, and engineering 
specifications came under 18 district offices, each under a district 
chief who cooordinated the work of the several managers within 
his district and who was responsible to the Chief of District 
Offices. The jurisdiction of the district offices did not cover the 
works of the Bethlehem Steel Company and the arsenals, arm- 
ories, proving grounds, and other ordnance establishments. 

On Mar. 26, 1918, in pursuance of a policy of decentralization, 
ordnance district offices were set up at (1) Boston, Mass., (2) 
Bridgeport, Conn., (3) New York, N. Y., (4) Rochester, N. Y., 
(5) Philadelphia, Pa., (6) Chicago, Ill., (7) Cleveland, Ohio, (8) 
Cincinnati, Ohio, (9) Pittsburgh, Pa., (10) Detroit, Mich., (11) 
Toronto, Canada. On July 31, 1918, (12) St. Louis, Mo., and 
Nov. 18, 1918, (18) Baltimore, Md., were added. 

Each district office, except Baltimore, had five managers at- 
tending respectively to inspection, engineering work, financial 
matters, property, and personnel. Later a stores and scrap man- 
ager was added. A procurement representative with five assistants 
was responsible for production. This organization also included 
a claims board and a contracting officer. The functions of the 
Baltimore Ordnance District were confined to the work of inspec- 
tion and claims board activities. 

The District Chief had general administrative charge; super- 
vised the field work to coordinate efforts of field force and con- 
tractors; and controlled production. His authority did not include 
modification or change in engineering requirements or instruction 
methods, prescribed by the Office of the Chief of Ordnance for the 
guidance of and action by the inspection, production, financial, 
property, and personnel managers. 
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District offices served as headquarters for ordnance districts, 
the geographical limits of which were as follows: 
BALTIMORE ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Included the District of Columbia, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and all except the two western counties of Maryland 
(about 140,000 sq. miles). 
BOSTON ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Included all of New England except Connecticut and the four 
western counties of Massachusetts (about 56,000 sq. miles). 
BRIDGEPORT ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Included Connecticut and the four western counties of Massa- 
chusetts (about 7,700 sq. miles). 
CHICAGO ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Until July 31, 1918, included Illinois, Wisconsin, and all States 
west of the Mississippi (about 2,226,000 sq. miles). After July 
81, 1918, the District included the northern half of Illinois, all of 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana (about 511,000 sq. miles). 
CINCINNATI ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Included the southern parts of Ohio and Indiana, and all of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi, 
and Louisiana (about 876,000 sq. miles). 
CLEVELAND ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Included northern Ohio and three counties in northwestern 
Pennsylvania (about 26,000 sq. miles). 
DETROIT ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Included all of Michigan (about 59,000 sq. miles). 
NEW YORK ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Included New York City, Long Island, nine counties north of 
New York City, and the 12 northern counties of New Jersey 
(about 12,000 sq. miles). 
PHILADELPHIA ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Included the eastern half of Pennsylvania, eight southern 
counties of New Jersey, and Delaware (about 30,000 sq. miles). 
PITTSBURGH ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Included the western half of Pennsylvania, the two western 
counties of Maryland, two counties of Ohio, and West Virginia 
(about 46,000 sq. miles). 
ROCHESTER ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Included New York State, except area covered by New York 
Ordnance District (about 42,000 sq. miles). 
ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE DISTRICT 
Created July 81, 1918, out of southern and western parts of 
Chicago Ordnance District to include the southern half of Illinois 
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and all of the States west of the Mississippi, except Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, Iowa, and Louisiana (about 
1,715,000 sq. miles). 
TORONTO ORDNANCE DISTRICT 

Included eastern Canada. Incompletely organized before Jan. 

25, 1919. 
Ordnance Field Depots 

These depots supplied ordnance matériel to the 36 large camps 
and cantonments and operated under the Field Depot Branch, 
General Administration Section, Supply Division. On Sept. 80, 
1918, the following were in existence: 


Camp Beauregard, La. 
Camp Bowie, Tex. 
Camp Cody, N. Mex. 
Camp Custer, Mich. 
Camp Devens, Mass. 
Camp Dix, N. J. 

Camp Dodge, Iowa 
Camp Doniphan, Okla. 
Camp Eustis, Va. 
Camp Forrest, Ga. 
Camp Fremont, Calif. 
Camp Funston, Kans. 


Camp Gordon, Ga. 
Camp Grant, Ill, 
Camp Greene, N. C. 
Camp Hancock, Ga. 
Camp Humphreys, Va. 
Camp Jackson, S. C. 
Camp Johnston, Fla. 
Camp Kearny, Calif. 
Camp Lee, Va. 

Camp Lewis, Wash. 
Camp Logan, Tex. 
Camp MacArthur, Tex. 


Camp McClellan, Ala. 
Camp Meade, Md. 
Camp Pike, Ark. 

Camp Sevier, S. C. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 
Camp Sheridan, Ala. 
Camp Sherman, Ohio 
Camp Taylor, Ky. 
Camp Travis, Tex. 
Camp Upton, L. 1, N. Y. 
Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 
Camp Wheeler, Ga. 


Between Sept. 30, 1918, and Jan. 80, 1919, the following depots 


were added: 
Camp Bragg, N. C. 
Camp Knox, Ky. 
Camp Leach, D.C. 


Camp Meigs, D.C. 
Camp Oglethorpe, Ga. 


Las Casas, P. R. 
Vladivostok, Siberia 


Infantry School of Arms, Columbus, Ga. 


The following depots were abolished during the same period: 
Camp Cody, N. Mex. Camp Fremont, Calif. Camp Johnston, Fla. 
Camp Forrest, Ga. 

The storehouse facilities of a depot usually included two ware- 
houses (60’ x 168’), one oil house (20’ x 30’), and three magazines 
(24 x 60’). 


General Supply Ordnance Depots 

On Sept. 30, 1918, the operation of the general supply ordnance 
depots was under the direction of the Storage Operating Branch, 
Supply Division. Reserve depots were located in the interior and 
at Atlantic ports to accumulate stores shipped from manufacturers 
in the immediate vicinity. District depots were usually located at 
arsenals and served as distributing centers for troops stationed 
in the surrounding territory. In addition, pier space was reserved 
at Atlantic ports for carrying a supply of ordnance matériel for 
immediate oversea shipment. 

Storage space was of three kinds: general warehouse, artillery, 
and explosive. The first served for the storing of general ordnance 
supplies; the second for the storing of artillery vehicles and the 
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assembly of batteries; the third for the storing of smokeless 
powder, artillery ammunition, and high-explosive materials. 
At this time, the following depots were in operation: 


General Supply Ordnance Depots 


RESERVE 


Storage space (sq. ft.) 
Eal. Civ. 


Arlington G8.0.D., Kearny, N. J 
Chicago G.8.0.D., 4300 8. Robey St, Chicago, 
Curtis Bay G.8.0.D., South Baltimore, Md. 


8 45 | 53,760 (explosive). 
4 31 57 | 150,000 (general). 
9 414 1 | 288,000 (general). 

370,680 (explosive). 
3 9 59 | 16,849 (general). 

13,886 (explosive). 
320,000 (general). 
49,207 (general). 
132,411 (general). 


Frankford G.8.0.D., Frankford Arsenal, Bridesburg, Philadelphia, 


New York Gs8oD., Governors Island, New York. 
Philadelphia G.S.0.D., Philadelphia, Pa_-..... 


Picatinny GS.0.D., Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J.. 4 164,277 (general). 
166,821 (explosive). 
Pig Point G.8.0.D., Pig Point, Va....-....-.-.---------------| 3 111 }........ 80,661 (general). 


187,800 (explosive). 
16] 1,201 29 | 67,000 (artillery). 
944,000 (explosive). 


Raritan G.8.0.D., Metuchen, N. J........-----------------+-+ 


Richmond G.8.0.D., Richmond, Vs 2 1 7 | 62,200 (general). 
Rock Inland G.S.0.D., Rock Islan 7 10 361 | 216,580 (general). 
depot warehouse).........---.-------2--0ee--eene eens e ene ee 304,500 (artillery). 
180,000 (explosive). 
&. Louis G.S.0.D., Bt. Louis, Mo.... 3 8 15 | 50,000 (general). 
Sandy Hook G.8.0.D., Sandy Hook, N. 4 109 |........ 54,600 (explosive). 
Springfield G.S.0.D., Springfield, Mass. 9 30 159 | 333,400 (general). 
160 (explosive). 
Turner G.8.0.D., Turner Station, Baltimore, Md_........-...- 1 4 115 | 54,741 (explosive). 


Watertown G.S.0.D., Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 7,976 (general). 


Augusta G.8.0.D., Augusta Arsenal, Augusta, Ga... 
Benicia G.8.0.D., Benicia Arsenal, Benicia, Calif. 


a 
5 
8 


123,520 (general). 
106,390 (general). 
14,380 (explosive). 


oy 
& 


Paterson G.8.0.D., Paterson, N. 6 45 44 | 87,016 (general). 
San Antonio G.8.0.D., Ban Antonio 2 3 104 | 165,328 (general). 
12,882 (artillery). 
8,742 (explosive). 
Waterviiet, G.3.0.D., Waterviiet, N. Y......--.-.-2--------05 2 9 253 | 125,490 (general). 
28,405 (artillery). 


24,597 (explosive). 


The reorganization of the Ordnance Department, in Jan. 1919, 
and the transfer of certain functions to the Purchase, Storage, 
and Traffic Division, General Staff, necessitated several changes 
in the ordnance storage arrangements. 

Under the new organization, the Ammunition Division, Field 
Service, was responsible for providing storage facilities for am- 
munition and explosives; the Supply Division had to provide 
storage for ordnance matériel other than ammunition and ex- 
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plosives; and the Maintenance Division was in charge of inspec- 
tion, maintenance, alteration, and repair of ordnance matériel at 
designated arsenals. 

In Jan. 1919, the following general supply ordnance depots and 
arsenals were used to provide these storage and maintenance 
facilities: 

General Supply Ordnance Depots, 1919 
STORAGE OF AMMUNITION AND EXPLOSIVES 


Personnel 
Designation Storage space (2q. ft.) 
Of. Enl. Civ. 

440.940 

.. Md. 839,950 

Pedricktown, N. J.. 524,020 

490,350 

1,490,000 

1,637.490 

1,028,960 

308,744 

Pig Point G.8.0.D., Va. 469,143 

Raritan Arsenal ! _ 1,198,206 

Sandy Hook G.8.0. 51,250 

Seven Pines G.S.0.D., Va. 658,71 

Sparta G.8.0.D., Wi 
Tobyhanna G.8.0.D., 

54,741 

517,700 


STORAGE OF MATERIEL OTHER THAN AMMUNITION AND EXPLOSIVES 


Proposed storas Established storage 
Designation (a. one pa (oq. ft.) rie 


Aberdeen General Ordnance Depot. 
Erie General Ordnance Depot. 
Sparta General Ordnance Depot. 
Savanna (Ill) General Ordnance Depot 


1 With the exception of theee two arsenals, all general supply ordnance depots were referred to, after Jan. 27, 1919, 
as general ordnance depots. Old Bridge General Ordnance Depot, Old Bridge, N. J., and Newcastle General Ordnance 
Depot, Newcastle, Del., were added to the list of depots for storage of ammunition and explosives at about this time. 


: MAINTENANCE POINTS 
The following arsenals were responsible for maintenance: 


Augusta, Benicia, Hawaii, Manila, New York, Panama, and San 
Antonio. 


Relations Between Ordnance Department and 
Inland Traffic Service 
A representative of the Inland Traffic Service assigned to an 
ordnance establishment handled transportation matters at the 
direction of that Service and reported on the improper use of 
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transportation facilities in the movement of property by express 
or freight. 

On Sept. 30, 1918, representatives were stationed at the follow- 
ing establishments: 

ORDNANCE OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Nitrate Division; Production Division; Supply Division. 
ARSENALS AND ARMORIES 

Augusta, Benicia, Frankford, New York, Picatinny, Raritan, 
Rock Island, San Antonio, Springfield, Watertown, and Water- 
vliet. 

DISTRICT OFFICES 

Boston, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOTS 

Arlington, Curtis Bay, Middletown, Philadelphia, Pig Point, 

Richmond, St. Louis, Springfield, and Paterson Depots. 


PLANTS MANUFACTURING ORDNANCE MATERIEL 
Atlantic Loading Company, Amatol, N. J.; Bethlehem Loading 
Company, Mays Landing, N. J. 


ORDNANCE OFFICERS AT PORTS 

Ordnance officers on duty at ports of embarkation assisted and 
advised the port storage officer on all matters connected with 
ordnance supplies; made provision for the receipt, storage, preser- 
vation, and protection of ordnance supplies; and made necessary 
reports to the Chief of Ordnance and the port storage officer. 
Ordnance officers were stationed at the following ports of embark- 
ation: Baltimore, Md.; Newport News, Va.; New York, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Plants Under Jurisdiction of Ordnance Department 

The Ordnance Department advanced funds in large amounts to 
commercial firms manufacturing ordnance matériel on contract. 
In the cases tabulated below, the Government owned the entire 
plant; in more than 200 other cases funds were allotted for the 
expansion of facilities which generally became property of the 
United States upon completion of contracts. 

Sixty-seven plants were manufacturing artillery matériel as 
follows: recuperators (forging), 5; recuperators (machining 
and assembling), 5; artillery armor, 5; 87-mm. guns, 6; 75-mm. 
carriages and guns, 8; 4.7-in. carriages and guns, 8; mounts for 
5-in. and 6-in. guns, 1; 155-mm. howitzers and carriages, 6; 
155-mm. guns and carriages, 8; 9-in. howitzers, 1; 9.2-in. how- 
itzers, 1; 240-mm. howitzers (forging of bodies), 5; 240-mm. 
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howitzers (machining and assembling), 8; antiaircraft gun 
mounts, 3; parts of railway mounts for guns of large caliber, 7. 

Ninety-two plants were engaged in the manufacture of powder 
and high explosives, of which 28 made ammonium nitrate; 15, 
picric acid; 18, smokeless powder; and 11, TNT. Of this number 
the Government directed the construction of 16, by either actually 
constructing them or financing their construction. There were 
93 other plants engaged in loading shells, bombs, grenades, 
boosters, fuzes, and propellent charges; and many others in the 
manufacture of small arms, instruments, and miscellaneous 
matériel. 

On Sept. 30, 1918, the following Government-owned plants 
were partially completed or in operation: 


Name of plant Matériel manufactured 


Atlantic Losding Co., Hammonton, N. J. Shell-loading. 

Atlas Powder Co., Perryville, Md.. Ammonium nitrate. 

Tetryl. 

Shell-loading. 

Shell-loading. 

Loading fuses, ete. 

---| Pierie acid. 

---| Smokeless powder. 

.--| Smokeless powder. 

--| 1,240,000 A and B castings. 

Bag loading. 

75-mm. shell, complete rounds. 

Loading shell with amatol. 

Pow er. 

Crude TNT. 

2,000,000 rounds of smokeless 
powder cartridges. 

--| Pierie acid. 

Ammonium nitrate. 


Bethlehem Loading Co., Mays 
Bethlehem Loading Co., New Castle, Del. 
California Loading Co., Old Bridge, N. J. 
Davis Chemical Co., Little Rock, Ark. 


Du Pont Engineer Co., Nashville, Tea 
Du Pont Engineer Co., Penniman, Va. 
Du Pont Engineer Co., Tullytown, Pa. 
T. A. Gillespie Co., Morgan, N. J. 
T. A. Gillespie Co., Perth Amboy, 
Hercules Powder Co., Charleston, 
Hercules Powder Co., Hercules, Calif. 
MacArthur Bros. Bag-Loading Plant, Woodbury. N. J__. 


Semet-Solvay Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
U. 8. Nitrate Plant No. 1, Sheffield, Als. 
U. 8. Nitrate Plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals, Ammonium nitrate. 

U. 8. Nitrate Plant No. 3, Toledo, Ohio. Ammonium nitrate. 

U. 8. Nitrate Plant No. 4, Ancor, Obi 


Ammonium nitrate. 


Proving Grounds 

Ordnance matériel was tested at the 11 proving grounds of the 
Ordnance Department. Eight were under the jurisdiction of the 
Inspection Division and three under the jurisdiction of the Engi- 
neering Division. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Department used privately- 
owned proving grounds. The Inspection Division tested mobile 
artillery guns and carriages manufactured by the Bethlehem 
Steel Company and the Midvale Steel Company at the Redington 
Proving Ground, Redington, Pa., which was owned by the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. Proof work was also done at Camp Devens, 
Mass., at Saginaw, Mich., and at various powder plants. 
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On Sept. 30, 1918, proving grounds were in operation as 


follows: 


Under Jurisdiction of Inspection Division 


Designation 


Clear Spring Proving Ground, Clear Spring, Md... 


Elizabethport Proving Ground, FElizabethport, 
N. J. 

Erie Proving Ground, Ottawa County, Obi 

Nitro Proving Ground, Nitro, W. Va... 


Old Hickory Proving Ground, Nasbville, Tenn... 


Sackett Harbor Proving Ground, Sacketts Harbor, 
N.Y. 

Saybrook Proving Grounl, Saybrook Junction, 
Cona. 

Scituate Proving Ground, Scituate, Plymouth 


Matériel tested 


37-mm. guna assembled by Maryland Pressed Steel Co., Hagers- 
town, Md. 
78-mm. gun recuperators manufactured by Singer Mfg. Co. 


-| Artillery guns and carriages of all calibers. 


Nitrocellulose powder manufactured by Heroules Powder Co. at 
Government Explosives Plant “C". 

Nitrocellulose powder manufactured by the Du Pont Co., at 
Government Explosives Plant, Nashville, Tenn. 

75-mm. field gun carriages manufactured by New York Air Brake 
Co., Watertown, N. Y., and 75-mm. field guns 

Antisireraft gun carriages manufactured by New Britain Ma- 
chine Co., New Britain, Conn. 

Guns, howitsers, and carriages. 


County, Mass. aly 


Under Jurisdiction of Engineering Division 


Designation Matériel tested 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md........ Guna, carriages, and ammunition (37-mm. to 16-in.). 

Sandy Hook Proving Ground, Fort Hancock,| 3-in. to 16-in. railway and seacoast guns and ammunition. 
N. J. 

Savanna Proving Ground, Savanna, Ill... ........| 


Guns, carriages, and ammunition (75-mm. to 4.7-in.), 165-mm 
howitzers, carriages, and ammunition. Also other matériel. 


Purchasing Offices 

All negotiations relating to the procurement of ordnance maté- 
riel were conducted through correspondence by “negotiators” 
with offices in the Procurement Division, Washington, D. C. Inter- 
ested firms sent representatives to Washington if personal contact 
was necessary. 

The negotiators were organized in 11 purchasing sections: 
Artillery Section; Packing Container Section; Loading Section; 
Equipment Section; Motor Equipment Section; Miscellaneous 
Section; Projectile Section; Raw Materials Section; Small Arms 
Section; Trench Warfare Section; Explosives Section. 

Ordnance Schools 

To carry out the ordnance program, a large number of chem- 
ists, inspectors, engineers, machinists, skilled mechanics, and 
technologists of every type were required. Inasmuch as the neces- 
sary experts could not be readily obtained, extensive training 
facilities were created to produce them. 

In 1917, some 12 supply schools were established in universities 
which were supplemented by four arsenal schools. These courses 
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were discontinued in the spring of 1918 and consolidated in an 
ordnance school at Camp Hancock, Ga. Supply courses were also 
held at field depots and at Camp Meade, Md. 

In June 1917, an ordnance course was inaugurated at the plant 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., for newly commissioned officers, on 
these subjects: gun carriages; metallurgy of steel; manufacture 
of bronzes; and other essentials. At the same time, supply schools 
for officers commissioned from civil life were established at 
Frankford and Watervliet Arsenals. 

Thirteen additional schools were instituted at arsenals, plants, 
schools, and a proving ground, to train inspectors for the inspec- 
tion of matériel in process of manufacture as well as in the field. 
Included therein was a shell-loading school for enlisted inspectors 
at the Penniman Plant of the Du Pont Engineering Co., Va. A 
small-arms ammunition inspectors’ school was inaugurated at 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. in Aug. 1918. A fuze and 
primer school was organized at the Du Pont Plant, Pompton 
Lakes, N. J. 

The course of instruction for machine-gun instructors, given 
at Springfield Armory for several years, was continued until 
Apr. 1918, when this machine-gun school was transferred to 
Camp Hancock, Ga. 

A specialists’ school was established at Camp Jackson, S. C., 
in connection with artillery replacement depots. This school in- 
cluded a motor school for drivers of trucks, tractors, and motor- 
cycles. It also conducted courses in maintenance and repair of 
field guns, howitzers, limbers, and caissons; and imparted instruc- 
tion in saddler’s and carpenter’s work as well as in camouflage. 


On Sept. 30, 1918, the following ordnance schools were in 
operation : 


Designation Courses 


Ordnance Engineering School, Aberdeen Proving | Lectures and actual practice with artillery, ammunition and instru- 
Ground, Aberdeen, Md. ments; instruction in trench warfare and serial bombing; military 
tactics (3-month course). 
Gun Relining School, Watervliet Arsenal, Water- | Relining guns (2-month course). 
viiet, N.Y. 
Instrument Repair School, Frankford Arsenal, | General course in repair and adjustment of fire-contro! instruments 
Philadelphia, Pa. (3-month course). 
Ordnance Motor Instruction School, Raritan | Course No. 1—General course for officers and officer candidates 
Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. (3 months). No. 2—Motor course, for officers and enlisted mea 
(2 months). No. 3—Ordnance matériel and equipment course 
for enlisted men (1 month). No. 4—Small-arms and machine- 
gun school for enlisted men (1 month). 


Designati 
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Courees 


Railway Artillery School, Aberdeen Proving | General course in maintenance, operation, and repair of railway art- 


Ground, Aberdeen, Md. 
Sehool of Explosives, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


School for Ballistic Engineers, Hercules Powder 
Company, Kenvil, N. J. 

Engineers of Tests School, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

School for Gauge Checkers, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

School for Intensive Military Training of Ord- 
nance Inspectors, Erie Proving Ground, Ottawa 
County, Ohio. 


illery and heavy motorised artillery (6-week course). 

Intensive theoretical and practical training in the manufacture of 
explosives (12-week course for officers). 

General practical course in electric and oxyacetylene welding (30- 
day course for mobile ordnance repair shops). 

Tnstruction in scientific and practical ballistics (6-week course for 
ballistic engineers, Inspection Division). 

Testing metals, metallurgy, pyrometry, and chemical analysis 
(8-week course). 

Measurement and use of munition limit gauges (2-week course). 


Military drill and courtesy; administration; ordnance matériel; 
observation of proof work (6-week course for candidates for com- 
mission and detail as ordnance inspector). 


Military drill and courtesy; administration; ordnance matériel and 
proof methods and requirements (6-week course for candidates 
for commission and detail as proof officer). 

Practical instruction in shell-loeding (1-month course preparatory 
for high-explosives shell-loading inspection). 

Chemistry lectures and laboratory work, physics, and drafting (2 
to 3-month course for explosives inspectors and chemists). 


Training School for Instruction of Proof Officers, 
Erie Proving Ground, Ottawa County, Ohio. 


Shell-Loading School, Morgan, N. J. : 
Technological School, Carney's Point, N. J...... 


The following ordnance schools were in operation sometime 


before Sept. 30, 1918: 


Course 


inspections (6-week course for inspectors of small-arms ammu- 
nition). 


After the Armistice, the foregoing schools were consolidated 
at Raritan, at Aberdeen Proving Ground, and at Watertown 
Arsenal. Raritan became a training school for enlisted men, 
while Aberdeen Proving Ground and Watertown Arsenal devel- 
oped into the two permanent training schools for officers. 


PERSONNEL 


OFFICERS 


On Apr. 6, 1917, the Ordnance Department consisted of 2238 
officers (97 of the Regular Army and 126 of the Reserve Corps). 
Personnel for expansion came initially from the Reserve officers’ 
training camps, the first camp furnishing 356 and the second 383 
officers. Thereafter applicants for commissions were examined by 
boards of ordnance officers. 
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The status of the commissioned strength in 1918 and 1919 was 
as follows: 


June 30, 1018 Nov. 1, 1018 | Juse 30, 
Grade 1919, 
| actual 
Authorised Actual Authorised Actual 


ENLISTED MEN 


In addition to furnishing ordnance personnel for duty with 
combat troops, measures were taken at an early date to provide 
men for all storage depots and guard companies required for the 
protection of ordnance establishments. 

On Aug. 8, 1917, authority was granted for the organization 
of the Enlisted Reserve Corps, National Army, with a strength 
of 20,000. Concurrently the authorized strength of the Regular 
Army personnel was increased to 1,500. On May 6, 1918, this 
authorized strength was raised to 47,500 and, Oct. 28, 1918, to 
131,250, including 4,500 Regulars. 

The foregoing program was never fully realized as shown by 
the following tabulation: 


Date Actual strength 


33,689 
47,058 
62,047 
53,445 
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The following table shows the distribution of the enlisted men 
at peak strength and as of June 30, 1919: 


Strength 


Assigned to— 


Nov. 11, 1918 June 30, 1919 


Line organisations... 
Miscellaneous establishments... 
Mobile ordnance repair shops. 
Nitrate plants... .... 
Ordnance guard com: 
Philippine Islands... 


Training schools and camps_. 
Washington, D. C., detachment. 


62,047 18,663 


CIVILIANS 


During the 1918 fiscal year, 10,019 employees were carried on 
the pay roll of the Washington Office. At the close of the year, 
the office employed 7,729 civilians. 

From July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919, the maximum number of 
employees was 8,233 in Washington, D. C., 28,424 in ordnance 
districts, and 37,025 at the arsenals. 

Transfers, promotions, separations, and reinstatements were 
handled by the Washington Office or by its district representa- 
tives. There were 50,000 cases in the 1918 fiscal year and 45,000 
in 1919. Apart from Civil Service employees, the mobilization of 
American industry resulted, by Nov. 11, 1918, in the employ- 
ment of 3,500,000 civilian workers in the production of Army 
ordnance. 


ACTIVITIES 
SUPPLY 


During the war, Ordnance Department activities were pri- 
marily directed toward production of matériel. The War Depart- 
ment was prepared to expend approximately fifteen billion dollars 
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for this purpose. Accordingly, about 30,000 prime contracts were 
let, and some 115,000 sub-contractors were required in an effort 
which represented about 42 percent of all Government war com- 
mitments. 

Considered as a whole, American commercial industries were 
unprepared to manufacture the highly technical and non-com- 
mercial articles required by the Ordnance Department. The 
department had not been able in peacetime to accumulate suffi- 
cient stocks of munitions to meet the needs of a rapidly growing 
army pending initiation of new production. In many instances it 
was necessary to manufacture special machinery and special tools 
to be used in making guns, ammunition, tanks, and other ma- 
tériel. In some cases it was necessary to design and build machines 
to produce this special machinery and tools. This required con- 
siderable time and expenditure of money before quantity produc- 
tion of any finished article desired by the Ordnance Department 
could begin. 

PRODUCTION IN ORDNANCE DISTRICTS 

Upon establishment of the ordnance districts, 90 percent of all 
ordnance contracts were transferred to the district offices, which 
handled munitions production at its sources (see pp. 334-336). 

On Nov. 1, 1918, there were 13,233 contracts in operation, 
carrying a total of $3,387,972,000. The New York District, at 
that time, occupied first place with 2,982 contracts which 
amounted to $522,708,537. At the Armistice the number of con- 
tracts outstanding was 13,043 amounting to $2,951,031,698. New 
York was then leading in the number of contracts, but Phila- 
delphia in the money value involved. 

After the Armistice, the district offices became district claims 
boards. Later, from the same organization, district salvage boards 
were formed. 

Baltimore Ordnance District 

Until after the Armistice, production in this district was 
handled from Washington. On Nov. 18, 1918, the Baltimore office 
opened. During the war, this was a great shrapnel and loading 
area. It was also the principal source of supply for ammonium 
nitrate and 37-mm. guns and ammunition. The Seven Pines 
bag-loading plant near Richmond, Va., reached a maximum ca- 
pacity of 40,000 charges a day of propellants for high-caliber 
guns. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 1,861, amounting to 
$199,000,000. 

Boston Ordnance District 
The district was an important equipment center until Aug. 
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1918, when both leather and textile equipment were transferred 
to the Quartermaster Corps. Boston assisted in speeding up pro- 
duction of boosters and adapters when that output lagged behind 
shells. The district included one loading plant, with a daily pro- 
duction of nearly 100,000 hand grenades, and the largest plant 
in the United States for the manufacture of 155-mm. carriages, 
the total production of which exceeded 600. Its production of 
small arms ammunition was second only to that of Bridgeport. 
Besides manufacturing nearly all of the cartridges for 155-mm. 
howitzers, the district engaged in the machining of shells and 
trench-mortar bombs, and in the production of mechanical time 
fuzes. 

Total contracts: 1,547. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 846, amounting to 
$82,440,000. 

Bridgeport Ordnance District 

The district produced a very large quantity of small arms, 
including about 140,000 machine guns and automatic rifies, 280,- 
000 Russian rifles, 466,000 modified 1917 Enfield rifles, most of 
the 80,000 riot shotguns sent overseas, all of 743,660 revolvers 
and automatic pistols issued to the Army, all the bayonets for the 
1917 Enfield rifle, and nearly all of the 123,000 trench knives, 
model of 1918. Except for the arsenals and two outside plants, 
all the small-arms cartridges amounting to more than 3,500,000,- 
000 rounds were produced in the district. One plant was engaged 
in machining and assembling the 155-mm. gun and finished 265. In 
addition, there was considerable production of trench-warfare 
matériel, boosters, fuzes, and miscellaneous items. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 2,068, amounting to 
$346,000,000. 

Chicago Ordnance District 

At Hammond and Gary, Ind., and in Chicago, extensive ord- 
nance operations were conducted in manufacturing guns, gun 
carriages, recuperators, and projectiles. The caterpillar mount 
for the 240-mm. howitzer carriage was developed. In all, 280 re- 
cuperators for the 240-mm. howitzer were machined, and 247 guns 
of the 4.7-in. type, 190 guns of the 3.3-in. type, 1,600 gun carriages, 
10,600 gun sights, 40,300 gun carts, 394,000 artillery wheels, and 
2,875 tanks and tractors were made. Ammunition totals included: 
12-gauge howitzer shell, 4,797,000; 75-mm. shell, 2,087,000; 
155-mm. shell, 146,000; 6-in. shell, 595,000; 9.2-in. shell, 722,000; 
hand grenades, 17,573,000; rifle grenades, 20,400,000; drop 
bombs, 429,450; ball cartridges, 40,000,000 rounds; adapters and 
boosters, 4,626,000; shell forgings, 7,308 tons; and steel billets, 
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nearly 550,000 tons. Machines and machine tools for munitions 
were supplied. 

Total contracts: About 1,500, involving $450,000,000. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 895, amounting to $300, 
777,000. 

Cincinnati Ordnance District 

This was an important production center of machine tools. In 
Dayton, Ohio, some 300 factories were in operation for the Gov- 
ernment and included the major work in assembling the 6-ton 
Renault tank. Outstanding plants were: Old Hickory Powder 
Plant with an eventual production capacity of 1,000,000 pounds 
of smokeless powder per day; Picric Acid Plant, Brunswick, Ga., 
with an eventual production expected of 72,000,000 pounds; two 
nitrate fixation plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala.; and a nitrate fixa- 
tion plant at Ancor, Ohio. All these enterprises, except the Bruns- 
wick and Ancor plants, were in partial production before the 
Armistice. 

Total output: Machining of 1,144,000 shell and 1,840,000 gren- 
ades; 358,000 helmet bodies; 879 pounds of black powder; 3,280, 
857 gallons of toluol; 1,667,000 gunstock blanks; 14,319 azimuth 
instruments; 84,000,000 rifle cartridges; and 26 carriages for the 
155-mm. howitzer. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 752, amounting to $140, 
643,000. 

Cleveland Ordnance District 


This district contained the largest producer of completed big 
guns and of shell fuzes as it was a great steel accessories center 
and had an important motor industry. 

Output included: 120 six-ton tanks; 45 railway mounts for 
12-in. mortars; nine 12-in. gun mounts; three 14-in. mounts; one 
16-in. mount; machining of 1,456 howitzers (155-mm.); 1,000 
gun carriages (75-mm.) ; 28 gun carriages (5-in.); 93 gun car- 
riages (6-in.) ; 18 gun carriages (8-in.) ; 459 tractors; 14,426,000 
shell forgings; 1,118,000 machined shell (37-mm.) ; 404,000 shell 
(155-mm.) ; 562,000 trench-mortar shell; 5,725,000 grenades; 
4,885,000 fuzes; and 3,110 gun sights. 

A process of making bayonets by rolling instead of forging was 
developed. 

Total contracts: 1,408, involving about $400,000,000. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 729, amounting to $200,- 
525,000. 

Detroit Ordnance District 


The district excelled in the manufacture of artillery carriages 
of all types; of tanks, trucks, and tractors; of large recoil re- 
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cuperators; and in the forging and machining of shell for big 
guns. 

Output comprised: all the 10-in. shell ordered by the Govern- 
ment; 75 percent of the 240-mm. shell machined in the United 
States; about 50 percent of all the 155-mm. shell forgings; some 
48,000 artillery vehicles; machining of 880 gun recuperators; 15 
tanks (8-ton); and machining and assembling of 383 field and 
antiaircraft guns, including 98 of the 4.7-in. model. 

Total contracts: 912. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 591, amounting to $270,- 
913,000. 

New York Ordnance District 

The New York district had a virtual monopoly in production of 
military pyrotechnics and was outstanding in the manufacture of 
toluol and explosives, shell loading, and of a great number of 
urgently needed miscellaneous articles. 

Output included: Some 5,000,000 pyrotechnic articles; 1,911,- 
700 gallons of crude toluol; 2,898,700 gallons of benzol; 1,113,000 
gallons of solvent naphtha; 17,716,000 pounds of pyrocotton; 
8,571,000 pounds of TNT (trinitrotoluol) ; 8,000,000 pounds of 
powder; 17,134,000 yards of cartridge cloth. Loading results — 
8,075,000 adapters and boosters; 9,646,000 fuzes; 8,191,000 shell 
of all calibers; and 5,835,000 pieces of trench-warfare matériel. 

Total contracts: About 3,500, involving $750,000,000. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 2,932, amounting to $522,- 
709,000. 

Philadelphia Ordnance District 

The district was outstanding for the forging and machining of 
big guns; for the production of rifles; for the making of explo- 
sives; and for the loading of artillery ammunition. 

Output included: 1,521,000 rifles (more than half the national 
production) ; 52,000,000 pounds of powder and 6,000,000 pounds 
of TNT per month at the time of the Armistice; assembly of some 
2,000,000 helmets; 1,100 sets of gun forgings; 141,000 bolos; 
approximately 2,000,000 propellent charges for the larger type of 
guns; assembly of 1,100 artillery repair trucks and of about 300 
equipment repair trucks; 3,000,000 loaded shell of the 155-mm. 
type; 3,700,000 of the 75-mm. type; 1,000,000 of the 3-in. common 
shrapnel; and nearly 5,000,000 of the 75-mm. shrapnel. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 1,196, amounting to $484,- 
897,000. 

Pittsburgh Ordnance District 

This was a basic district because of its production of steel and 

of forgings. It supplied forgings both to the Allied Powers and the 
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United States, and had large contracts with the Navy, the Ameri- 
can Fleet Corporation, and the Ordnance Department. 

Output included: 82 gun forgings for the 3-in. antiaircraft 
type; 80 forgings (4.7-in. gun) ; 67 forgings (155-mm. gun) ; 15 
forgings (240-mm. howitzer); and recoil recuperator forgings, 
including 4,255 for the 155-mm. howitzer; 1,734 for the 155-mm. 
gun, and 710 for the 240-mm. howitzer. The Neville Island project, 
largest of its kind, was halted by the Armistice before reaching 
production of 165 rifles (14-in. 50-caliber) at the rate of 15 per 
month. Contemplated forging of 14-in. and 16-in. shell at the rate 
of 40,000 per month was likewise abandoned. As to raw materials, 
the district produced approximately 80 percent of all the steel 
and about 75 percent of all the bituminous coal consumed by the 
munitions makers. Optical glass was produced in quantity. 

Total contracts: Over 1,100. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 550, amounting to $2165,- 
400,000. 

Rochester Ordnance District 

The district excelled in the production of optical glass. Two 
plants were engaged in this activity and in the manufacture of 
telescopes, range finders, and aiming circles. 

In addition to above, output included: 40,000 Lewis guns; 
600,000 modified Enfield rifles, model of 1917; 416 American and 
860 French 75-mm. guns; and 540 trench-mortar barrels (6-in.). 
Forging and machining of 8-in. and 75-mm. shell reached an 
annual rate of approximately 16,000,000. Production of picric 
acid exceeded one-fourth of national output; more than 10,000,000 
pounds of this explosive came from one plant. 

Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 422, amounting to $152,- 
000,000. 

St. Louis Ordnance District 

This District procured an adequate supply of walnut for gun- 
stocks by a minute search of forest areas. 

Munitions output: Some 3,285,000 walnut gun stocks and 744,- 
000 handguards. Toluol was produced at a monthly rate of 8,000,- 
000 pounds in two plants by a process of extraction from petro- 
leum distillate. Potash was derived from sea-kelp of the Southern 
California coast to meet all national black-powder requirements. 
The picric acid plant at Picron near Little Rock, Ark., with a 
monthly capacity of 14,500,000 pounds, reached production stage 
just prior to the Armistice. Other production included shell of the 
larger calibers and small-arms ammunition in mills in and around 
St. Louis. 

Total contracts: 510, involving $145,000,000. 
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Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 445, amounting to $122,- 
000,000. 
Toronto Ordnance District 
The district was primarily an ammunition area, manufacturing 
shrapnel for the British and 75-mm. shell for the United States. 
Contribution to American ordnance program: Forged approxi- 
mately 8,400,000 and machined about 6,375,000 shell (75-mm.). 
The Imperial Munitions Board acted as agent for the United 
States during the war and as district claims board after the 
Armistice. 
Contracts outstanding Nov. 1, 1918: 181, amounting to $142, 
558,000. 
PRODUCTION IN ARSENALS AND ARMORIES 
Frankford Arsenal 
Output from Apr. 6, 1917, to June 30, 1919: 485,023 rounds of 
shell and 630,030 rounds of shrapnel, of various calibers; 303, 
423,000 rounds of small-arms ammunition, including ball car- 
tridge caliber .30, pistol ball and high-pressure cartridges caliber 
.45, and 50,000,000 rounds of tracer, incendiary, and armor-pierc- 
ing cartridges caliber .30. 
Manufacture of forgings for artillery ammunition was begun. 
Instruments manufactured and repaired included: Scales for 
antiaircraft guns, battery commander’s telescopes, sights for field 
guns, aiming circles, quadrants, longitudinal levels, panoramic 
sights, fuze setters, deflection and range boards. 
Picatinny Arsenal 
Output from Apr. 6, 1917, to June 30, 1919: 1,315,627 pounds 
of pyro (smokeless powder) ; 2,613,850 pounds of finished can- 
non powder; and 992,300 pounds of small-arms powder. 
Research and main laboratories dealt with problems relating 
to the development of powders, explosives, projectiles, and fuzes. 
Rock Island Arsenal 
Output from Apr. 6, 1917, to Nov. 9, 1918: 47,251 U. S. rifles 
caliber .30, model of 1908 (popularly known as the Springfield 
rifle) ; 36,800 bayonets for the Springfield; 3,000 bayonet scab- 
bards; a large number of haversacks; and 183 gun carriages (4.7- 
in., model of 1906). 
Machining and assembling of recuperators began in Nov. 1918; 
a total of 552 units was completed. 
Springfield Armory 
Output from Apr. 6, 1917, to Nov. 9, 1918, amounted to 265,627 
U. S. rifles caliber .30, model of 1903 (popularly known as the 
Springfield rifle). A total of 142,697 was produced during the 
1918 fiscal year, in addition to 134,834 bayonets. 
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Originally equipped to produce 450 rifles per 8-hour shift day, 
& production capacity of 1000 per day was attained by Nov. 1, 
1917. By Nov. 11, 1918, production had increased to 1,500 rifles 
per day; thereafter, output dropped to a daily rate of 300. 

Watertown Arsenal 

Output from Apr. 6, 1917, to June 30, 1919: Principal articles 
only—7 barbette carriages (12-in., model of 1917); 3 transport 
wagons for 12-in. howitzer; 1 railway carriage (14-in.) ; 47 anti- 
aircraft mounts (38-in.) ; 2,783 shells (12-in.) ; 113 seacoast tar- 
gets; 2,282 high explosive projectile forgings (12-in.) ;79 howitzer 
carriages (240-mm.) ; 124 vehicles for 240-mm. carriage; 2,032 
tons of major gun forgings; 1,188 tons of miscellaneous forgings; 
and 152 axles. 

The principal forgings made were for 240-mm. howitzer, 155- 
mm. gun, 75-mm. gun, and 12-in. howitzer. On Nov. 11, 1918, 282 
recuperator forgings for 155-mm. howitzer and 21 for 240-mm. 
howitzer were completed. 

Watervliet Arsenal 

Output from Apr. 6, 1917, to June 80, 1919: 1,066 guns of 
calibers 1.457-in. to 16-in.; modifying and relining of 187 guns 
and howitzers; 161,622 spare parts. 

On June 80, 1919, orders on hand called for the manufacture 
of 985 guns, ranging from 75-mm. to 16-in., and of 403 howitzers 
all but 3 of which were 240-mm.; 100 navy guns (4-in.), and 110 
mortars (240-mm.). 


WAR PRODUCTION IN DETAIL 
Guns 


Finished cannon: (1) 


75-mm.... 
8-in. antiaircraft... ... 
4.7-in, gun. * 
155-mm. howitzer 
155-mm. gun.. 
8-in. howitzer___._. 
240-mm. howitzer. 


Total._....- 


Cannon forgings 
75-mm.....-.. 
3-in. antiaircraft 
4.7-in. gun 
155-mm. b 
155-mm. gun. 


8-in, howitzer..........-.--.-. 


240-mm. howitzer... 


417 


4 
24 
9 


6 | (1) Carriages, recuperators, 
and sights had to be added 
to these cannon to make 
them complete units resdy 
for service. 


9 
5 


| 
eh 
2 | 
| 

| 
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Mobile Field Artillery 


To July 1,| Remainder 
Ttem and process 191) of 1918 1919 Total Remarks 
(1) The process of manufacture 
of recuperators required four 
3,850 516 4,628 steps: forging, rough ma- 
chining, finish machining, 
1 798 799 and assembling. 
3,924 1 4,601 
1,460 141 1,601 
VE} Eee 1,734 
30 851 881 
MAB |x saanes3 731 
1 44 425 
<= = 
Complete Artillery Units: (2) (2) A complete unit included 
75-mm. gun, model 1897. 1 798 799 gun body complete, car- 
75-mm. gun, model 1916. 255 108 363 riage, and recoil mechanism 
845 909 or recuperator. 
sevccese 46 51 
94 256 
229 417 
28 |. 28 
92 92 
273 625 
30 492 
245 
1 
182 
yo ae Lee 5 2,084 2,371 4,460 
= 
Completed at Total number 
Item and process Armistice completed Remarks 
37-mm. guns: 
= accompanying gun, (3) 841 of these weapons were 
1,200 purchased from the French 
and turned over to the 
1,200 A. ELF. 
2 
2,402 


194356 —-49—wel, pr. 1-25 > 
pater» Google 
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Railway Artillery 
Number produced to— 
im Noy. 11, Dee. 31, 
1918 1919 
7-in. navy gun, railway mount (1). 12 12 (1) For anti-submarine work. 
8-in. 36-caliber seacoast gun, rail- 18 47 96 | ((2) Fabricated matériel and 
way mount. trucks, complete, produced 
10-in. 34-caliber seacoast gun on 8 36 111] in U. 8. mount to be a 
French type railway mount (2). sembled in France. 
10-in. 34-caliber seacoast gun on |.............].-222.222---- 18 | (8) Project cancelled at Armis- 
French type railway mount (3). tice. 
12-4in. 35-caliber seacoast gun on |......-..-..- 6 49 | (4) Gune obtained from Chilean 
French type railway mount. Government; manufactared 
in U. 8. 
12-in. 50-caliber gun on American 3 3 6 | (5) Sixty-one howitsers under 
sliding railway mount (4). construction; reduced to 13. 
14-in. 50-caliber naval gun on rail- Wn u 21 | (6) Project cancelled Mar. 11, 
way mount. i 1919. 
12-in, 10-caliber seacoast mortar on 1 1 180 | (7) Sixty mounts contemplated, 
railway mount. had the war continued. 
16-in. 20-caliber howitzer on railway 1 15 1 | (8) 464 heavy guns were taken 
mount (5). from seacoast defenses, ob- 
14-in. §0-caliber gun on American |...........-.|-------------]-------------- tained from the Navy, or 
sliding railway mount (6). commandeered at private 
12-in. 20-caliber howitser on railway, i RaSaeeeeee Bae re rane ordnance plants where they 
mount (7). were being manufactured for 
foreign governments. 


Motorised Artillery 


SELF-PROPELLED MOUNTS 
The Ordnance Department developed designs for the following 
caterpillar gun mounts: a 214-ton and a 5-ton tractor for the 
mounting of 75-mm, guns; a caterpillar mount for 8-in. howitzers; 
a caterpillar mount for 155-mm. guns; and a caterpillar mount 
for 20-mm. howitzers. 
Orders were placed for— 
58 mounts, 8-in. howitzer, 
50 mounts, 155-mm. G. P. F. gun, 
250 mounts, 240-mm. howitzer. 
Following the Armistice, these orders were drastically reduced, 
and only enough mounts were ordered completed to serve for 
further experimentation. 
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Number produced to— , 
Typ oy Remarks 
Nov. 11, Jan. 31, 
1918 1919 
(1) Caterpillar tractors were 
10 35 5,586 | used to drag guns, limbers, 
1,543 3,480 11,180 and caissons, in substitution 
1,431 2,014 6,623 for the teams of artillery 
267 267 267 | horses. 
126 WA 1,165 
150 563 2,280 | (3) The trailers were built for 
235 473 830 the following uses: 1}¢-ton 
101 384 576 | and 3-ton for antiaircraft 
300 555 576 guns; 3-ton for 75-mm. gun; 
104 5 540 4-ton for mobile repair shops; 
543 611 612 and 10-ton for transporting 
the 6-ton Renault tank. 
5,361 10,615 13,907 | (3) Five of every six ordnance 
7137 12,884 16,165 trucks were used for hauling 
18,212 21,700 24,729 ammunition. A few carried 
9,615 11,024 24,729 | machine gunsand trench mor- 
1,318 1,382 1,332 tars. Practically all the rest 
$13 1,838 5,474 were designed for use as field 
1,013 1,012 1,012 repair shops, at which emer 
1,013 1,012 1,012 gency repairs to the artillery 
1,500 1,500 1,500 | could be made and other field 
ordnance could be recondi- 
tioned. 
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Sights and Fire-Control Apparatus 


The following table contains a selection from the principal 
items produced during the war: 


Deliveries to— reli 
Articles 
Nov. 11, Feb. 20, 
1918 1919 
Aiming circle, model 1916... 1.571 
Clinometers, machine-gun. 37.616 
Compass, lensatic. 11,651 
Compass, prismatic. 13,603 
Cylinders, cannon pressure. 8,000 
. 5 paged 
Flash lights. 491,797 
Glass, optical, Ibe. 52,940 
11,701 
 MiFTOR = =— == 96,025 
Periscopes, rifle, model 1917. .. 198,840 
Periscopes, trench, No. 10. 32,513 
Quadrants, elevation. bad 
Quadrante, gunner’ 13,083 
Quadrants, range. 1,588 
Range finders, 80-cm. 6.470 
Range finders, 1-meter. 7131 
Range finders, 15-foot. rr 
Rules, battery commander's 37,908 
Rules, alide.......----+--- 6352 
Sights, antiaircraft, model 1917-. Pry 
Sights for antiaircraft carriages... 519 
519 
100 
4501 
a 10,510 
Sights, panoramic, model 1917. 16.300 
Bighta, telescopic, rifle, model 1913_. 4.000 
Bighta, telescopic, 37-mm. infantry gu 4,100 
Sights, telescopic, 37-mm. tank gun... 6576 
Sights for 76mm. gun... 4.632 
Sights for 3-in. gun, model 1,486 
Bights for 4.7-in. gun..... 788 
‘Telescopes, battery commander’ 10,500 
Telescopes, battery commander's, tripod 18,730 


Explosives, Propellants, and Artillery Ammunition 
EXPLOSIVES 
The total war production of high explosives amounted to 375,- 
656,000 pounds. Included therein were— 


Pounds Pounds 
TNT (trinitrotoluol) _-- 101,775,000 Ammonium picrate -___- 12,408,000 
Tetryl _.._-._-______ _ 1,249,000 Ammonium nitrate -____ 95,451,000 


Picric acid ___--------- 38,244,000 

The Ordnance Department also made extensive use of amatol, 
a mixture of TNT and ammonium nitrate. 

In theory, the following scheme was observed in loading: TNT 
for shell up to and including those of the 4.7-in guns; amatol for 
shell of calibers between 4.7-in. and 9.5-in., including the latter; 
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ammonium picrate for shell of 10-in. caliber and larger. Actually, 
amatol was loaded into shell of all sizes, and so was TNT. How- 
ever, the use of ammonium picrate conformed to the original 
loading scheme. 

PROPELLANTS 


Prior to Nov. 14, 1918, American powder plants produced a 
total of 273,115,000 pounds of smokeless powder and 10,796,000 
pounds of black powder. 

At the Armistice the following quantities were on hand: smoke- 
less powder, approximately 200,000,000 pounds; black powder, 
approximately 6,850,000 pounds. 

Up to this time, about 33,000,000 pounds of smokeless powder 
had been assembled into fixed ammunition, some 32,300,000 
pounds into bags, properly packed for shipment; and 19,741,500 
pounds of powder had been loaded into small-arms ammunition. 


DELIVERIES FROM LOADING PLANTS UP TO NOV. 30, 1918 


Other items Number 


Trench mortar shells... 
Boosters. 


Phe se Loscisscctscncscccsseeccsaaseded 21,076,869 


Tanks 


The French developed the light 6-ton, 2-man Renault tank. In 
the United States, the Ford Motor Company originated during 
the summer of 1918 a 3-ton, 2-man tank. An agreement was 
reached with the British for the manufacture of a 35-ton tank 
(known as the Anglo-American Mark VIII) with an assembling 
plant in France, the American components representing about 43 
percent of the value of the tank, which was $35,000. At the 
Armistice, the manufacture of an all-American Mark VIII was 
about to begin. 
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DELIVERIES 
Accepted to— 
Number 
ordered Remarks 
Nov. 11, End of 
i War 
15 15 15,015 | Government obligations for tanks amounted 
“ 950 4.440 | to $175,000,000, inclusive of cost of ex- 
! 1 1,500 | pending factories. 
| 100 1,450 
Total... 80 | 1,086 | 22,405 


Automatic Weapons 


The total production between Apr. 6, 1917, and the Armistice 
amounted to 181,622 machine guns and machine rifles. 


OUTPUT IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Type 1017 1918 1019 Total 


Ground machine guns: 
Browning, heavy 
Vickers, field... . 


Vickers, caliber 30. 
Vickers, 11-mm.. 


Automatic rifl 


‘Browning: light( 2205-2342 2.22.2.2ecc2 cost cd3 (e5s6a4 bo sceessen cee cecee ------ | 69,960 | 32,165 | 102,125 
Airplane cannon: 
37-mm. semiautomatic motor cannon........--...--------22-ee-eeeee eee] eee ee | eee ee 100 100 
Total numbers 26 22nevensecs [ob he osacocdescztedesedtasdaitesseeane| 7,758 | 221,372 | 65,410 | 234,540 
Service Rifles 


1918 Total 


Type 1917 to Nov. 9 Remarks 


U. 8. Rifle, caliber .30, model of 1903, 
known as the Springfield rifle 
U. 8. Rifle, caliber .30, model of 
known as the Enfield rifle 


Eddystone, Winchester, and Ttion 
plants produced the Enfield, 
while Springfield Armory and 
Rock Island Arsenal turned out 
the Springfield. 


128,475, 184,403 
302,887 1,890,542 


312,878 
2,193,420 


431,362 2,074,045 2,506,307 
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Pistols and Revolvers 


Pistols, Colt, caliber .45, automatic: 
Produced by the Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co--_ 
Produced by the Remington Arme-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

Revolvers, caliber .45, double-ection: 

Produced by the Colt’s Patent Firearms Manufacturing Co. 
Produced by the Smith and Wesson Co. 


output 


867,000 425,500 

ooeene 13,152 13,152 
20,900 130,800 161,700 
9,513 143,798 153,311 

88,913 654,750 743,663 


Small Arms Ammunition 


Production Apr. 6, ielze 


Type to Nov. 30, 1918 Remarks 
(rounds) 
2,604,411,400 | The production of ammunition for 
28,302,000 all small arms, including machine 
1,574,148 guns, riftes, pistols, and revolvers, 
6,726,900 reached a total of 3,940,682,744 
269,631,800 rounds on Jan. 31, 1919, 
334,642,700 
WORMS ef loss ac col fovea eee taleesscee 3,245,288,948 


Trench-Warfare Matériel 


Completed to— 
Shipped 
Type overscas Remarks 
Nov. 8 1918 | Feb. 1, 1919 
fe All figures, with the 

415,870 415,870 exception of those for 
3,605,864 3,605,864 grenades sent overseas, 
17,477,245 25,312,704 represent unloaded 
6,359,321 7,000,000 grenades, 

635,551 1,501,176 249,239 

505,192 521,948 180,600 


Nov. 11, 1918 
1,609 
444 
368 
29 80 


3,136,275 
607,178 


(2) Ready for loading. 


(8) All figures, with the 
exception of those for 
trench mortar shell sent 
overseas, represent un- 
londed shell. 
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Completed to— 
|__| Shipped 
Type overseas Remarks 
Nov. 8, 1918 | Feb. 1, 1919 
Pyrotechnics: Nov. 8 1918 Ordered 


Miscellaneous Ordnance Equipment } 


Total 
Articles pumber Total Remarks 
delivered (2)} ordered 


tieable to mention here the entire 
range of equipment manufsctor 
ed. 

(2) Figures in thie column sr 
approximate only. 
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MATERIEL SHIPPED OR DELIVERED TO AMERICAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


(Principal Items Only) 


311,000 
104,000 


4,194,000 


4,158 
38,915 
95,900,000 


18,260,420 


1,800,000 
615,000 
53,508 
71,918 
1,725,200,000 


Totals in column 2 include 
the following quantities 
sunk by esemy action: 

380,000 rounde 75-mm. 
shrapoel. 

17,000 rounds 4.7- 
shrapnel. 

1,000 Browning machine 
guns. 

700 rifles, 

31,410,000 rounds rifle and 
m. g. amm. 2,837,000 
rounds pistol and re 
volver amm. 

100 75-mm. caissons, 30 
tractora(10-ton). British 
and French deliveries 
(column 8) donotinclude 
guns lent temporarily 
to the U. 8, and amm. 
furnished direct by the 


7 howitsers, 155-mm. 

1 gun, 155-mm. 

4 howitsers, 8-in. 

4 howitzers, 9.2-in. 
(a) without reeuperators. 
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TRAINING 


The ordnance schools, described on pp. 341-343 graduated the 
following personnel, both commissioned and enlisted: 


Number of 
graduates 
Supply courses 
‘Colleges. 2325 cnr ce toee tes sie er ate nk hee oa eS Soe 8,244 
Arsenals -__.. 1,985 
Field depots ~~~. 6,000 
Camp Hancock, Ga._. 2,000 
Camp Meade, Md.___--_--___ 268 
Inspection schools: A total of thirteen__.....__.__-..-_-------_-_ 1,552 
Maintenance and Repair Courses: 
Total number graduated prior to consolidation_____----_---___ 7,540 
Raritan Arsenal School_-_-._-__----_--_--__--------------- 8,546 
Aberdeen Ordnance Training: 
School 222° ose as oe hese iS ee obs Leen et le 


Railway artillery school__________----------__. 
Instrument Repair School, Frankford Arsenal, Pa._ 
Springfield Armory -----------------------------. 
Camp Hancock Training School, less supply students. 


DEMOBILIZATION 
PERSONNEL 


Officers 

Emergency officers were discharged as soon as their services in 
connection with the settlement of claims and the work of the 
Salvage Board could be spared. 

The commissioned strength as of June 30, 1920, consisted of 1 
major general, 16 colonels, 17 lieutenant colonels, 108 majors, 230 
captains, 125 first lieutenants, 14 second lieutenants—a total of 
506 officers, of whom 471 were engaged in ordnance work and 85 
detailed with other branches. 


Enlisted Men 

The enlisted strength as of June 30, 1920, was 8,609, which was 
891 short of the authorized strength of 4,500. Of the latter, 297 
men were allotted to 11 light mobile ordnance repair shops, 221 
to the 12th Provisional Light Mobile Ordnance Repair Shop in 
Germany, 75 to the American forces in Siberia, 235 to five heavy 
mobile ordnance repair shops, 386 to nine provisional ordnance 
detachments, 330 to ordnance depot companies, 1,636 to line or- 
ganizations and coast defenses, and the balance to other ordnance 
facilities and organizations. 
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PRODUCTION 
Curtailment 
Curtailment of munitions production began Nov. 11, 1918. 
Forging work was stopped immediately and, in general, no further 
production of raw or semi-finished material was allowed. Shell- 
machining plants continued operation until Jan. 31, 1919. Manu- 
facturers of gun carriages, tanks, and special instruments were 
allowed to deliver only limited numbers of completed units. Some 
of the more elaborate units under manufacture from 12 to 18 
months were completed and delivered as late as June 1, 1919. 
District boards made definite recommendations as to date or rate 
of production suspension. 


Liquidation 

This part of demobilization involved disposal of plants, machin- 
ery, equipment, finished and semi-finished material, and surplus 
raw materials; refund by manufacturers of public moneys ad- 
vanced to them; and settlement with American industry for obli- 
gations incurred by the Government under contract. The greater 
part of this work consisted in the settlement of claims and salvage 
operations incident thereto. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS 


On Nov. 2, 1918, the Ordnance Claims Board was established to 
settle claims arising under contracts executed by the Ordnance 
Department. On Nov. 15, this Board took over the functions of the 
Board of Review—appointed Oct. 26, 1918, charged with the 
review of projects involving new industrial facilities — and as- 
sumed settlement of all claims arising from suspension or can- 
cellation of contracts during the post-armistice period. On Nov. 
25, 1918, the Comptroller of the Treasury ruled that approximate- 
ly 7,500 contracts in the so-called proxy class were invalid, except 
in so far as payment might be made for articles actually delivered. 
On December 14, 1918, with a view to decentralizing settlement 
of claims, boards were established in all Ordnance districts; at 
Rock Island, Frankford, Watertown, Springfield, and Picatinny 
Arsenals; and in the Nitrate Division. Liquidation of wartime 
production of munitions with fairness to all parties concerned 
rested with these claims boards. 

On Nov. 1, 1918, there were 18,233 contracts in operation, 
carrying a total of $3,198,822,836. 
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On Nov. 11, 1918, outstanding contracts were: 


District Number of contracts Amount 


1,879 $111,137,350 


307 118,675,363 
314 163,000,000 


Vota coos ose. ec ctews Soecscaccetaieascancatetiescencasd 13,043 |  2,951,031,693 


Settlement of claims averaged about 12 percent of the un- 
completed portion of the contracts. 

On Jan. 20, 1919, the War Department Claims Board was 
established, and the district claims boards thereby removed from 
the jurisdiction of the Ordnance Department. No change in the 
existing organization was made. 

On Mar. 2, 1919, when legislation was enacted which permitted 
informal contracts to be validated by the various claims boards 
of the War Department, the Ordnance Claims Board took action 
and expedited payments. 

The total of all claims filed was $2,672,717,397, of which the 
Claims Board approved $514,187,973. 


SALVAGE OPERATIONS 

On Nov. 19, 1918, an Ordnance Salvage Board was established 
to dispose, by sale or storage, of all manufacturing materials, 
equipment, and buildings, which were or would become the prop- 
erty of the United States through the termination of Ordnance 
Department contracts. A district salvage board was convened in 
each of the 18 district ordnance offices. Each board had a com- 
mittee which became an operating and selling organization for 
the Washington office. 

The principal tasks of the Salvage Board was to dispose of sur- 
plus ordnance property to the best advantage of the Government, 
without injuring industry by dumping vast quantities of supplies. 

On Nov. 11, 1918, the Ordnance Department had a surplus of 
materials and components amounting to some $287,000,000. Like- 
wise, buildings and equipment of 326 projects, where plant facili- 
ties had been furnished the contractors by the government, 
awaited action by the Salvage Board. In addition, a large amount 
of equipment to which title had been taken in settlement of con- 
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tractors’ claims, was turned over to the Board. The total value of 


plant facilities was estimated at about $500,000,000. 


By July 31, 1919, the Board had disposed of property to the 
value of $2,500,000 and realized $2,629,000 from the sale of 


buildings and manufacturing equipment. 


On Nov. 26, 1919, the Assistant Secretary of War reserved to 
the Office of the Director of Sales the disposal of the following 


ordnance projects: 

Baltimore District: Saltville, Va., Fraser Brace Co. 

Boston District: 
Lowell, Mass., United States Cartridge Co. 
Orange, Mass., New Home Sewing Machine Co.___-_--____ 
Worcester, Mass., United States Light & Heat ba avanig 
Swanton, Mass., Remington Arms U. M. C. Co... 
Worcester, Mass, Standard Steel Car Co._ 
Pawtucket, R. I., Potter & Johnson Co._ 
Boston, Mass., Mead Morrison Co._--_-_- 
West Barrington, R. I., O’Bannon Corporation. 

Bridgeport District: 
Bridgeport, Conn., Remington Arms U. M. C. Co 
Springfield, Mass., National Operating Corporation_ 
New Haven, Conn., Marlin-Rockwell Corporation___ 
Waterbury, Conn., Scoville Manufacturing Co._ 
New Britain, Conn., New Britain Machine Tool Co._ 
Bridgeport, Conn., Locomobile Co. of America____ 
New Britain, Conn., Landers, Frary & Clark 

Chicago District: 
Racine, Wis., DuPont Engineering Co.___--_-__-----_-__ 
Kensington, Ill., American Clay Machinery Co. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., American Steel Foundry_ 
Chicago, IIl., Cribben & Sexton Co,_-_---_-------------__- 
Peru, IIl., Illinois Zine Co. 
Cuba City, Wis., National Zinc Sep. Co. = 
Chicago, Ill., Otis Elevator Co._______. os 
Hegewisch, Ill., Pressed Steel Car Co.. M3 
Chicago, Ill., Pullman Co.___-----_--__ - 
Moline, 1l., Root & Vandervoort. _____-__. 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., Standard Forgings Co. 
Hammond, Ind., Standard Steel Car Co.__ 
South Bend, Ind., Studebaker Corporation_____ a 
Stillwater, Minn., Twin City Forge & Foundry Co. 
New Diggins, Wis., Wisconsin Zine Co.________ 
Chicago, Ill., Winslow Bros.____--._..------------- 

Cincinnati District: 
Ancor, Ohio, Air Nitrates Corporation (United States, No. 


Dayton, Ohio, International Clay Machinery Co.. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Premier Motor Corporation_. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Peters Cartridge Co.___--_-__-_ 
Dayton, Ohio, National Cash Register Co._______-. 
Dayton, Ohio, Recording & Computing Mach.___....-____ 


$2,097,675.00 


1,980,691.54 
835,388.51 
85,028.41 
47,136.44 
1,059,753.45 
1,331,032.89 
302,866.78 
275,000.00 


9,306,4038.40 
32,582.48 
1,060,027.71 
1,300,000.00 
218,984.99 
1,068,213.98 
858,993.17 


2,000,000.00 
980,000.00 
780,105.07 
839,741.99 
391,888.70 
482,435.26 
1,627,466.73 
849,941.47 
849,246.58 
79,915.79 
1,840,012.76 
3,783,526.69 
194,222.08 
814,968.20 
326,174.99 
1,095,059.08 


5,484,656.82 
82,371.58 
141,124.46 
1,872,374.41 
611,589.97 
150,000.00 
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Beech Bottom, W. Va., Whitaker-Glassner Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, Dayton Products Co.___---____ 2 
Middletown, Ohio, American Rolling Mill Co._ is 
Hamilton, Ohio, American Rolling Mill Co. = 
Fairmont, Ind., Bell Manufacturing Co._ zz 
Dayton, Ohio, Dayton Steel Foundry Co. = 
Marion, Ind., Indiana Fiber Products Co. 
Cleveland District: 
Erie, Pa., Alliance Gas & Power Co.__ 
Findley, Ohio, Grant Motor Car Co.___ 
+ Cleveland, Ohio, Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 
Bedford, Ohio, the McMyler Interstate Co.______ 
Cleveland, Ohio, the Van Dorn Iron Works Co.__ 
Toledo, Ohio, Willys Overland Co. 
Detroit District: 
Detroit, Mich., Detroit Shell Co. ES 
Detroit, Mich., Dodge Bros.____-____ = 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Semet-Solvay Co. * 
Lansing, Mich., Reo Motor Car Co. 
New York District: 
Mt. Union, Pa., Aetna Explosives Co._. 
Emporium, Pa., Aetna Explosives Co._. 
Bound Brook, N. J., Caleo Chemical Co. 
Dunnellen, N. J., Hall Print Press Co.__ 
New Brunswick, N. J., Hercules Engraving Co._-. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Deep Drawn Metal Co 
Elizabethport, N. J., Singer Manufacturing Co.__ 
Philadelphia District: 
Bethlehem, Pa., Bethlehem Steel Co. (housing) — = 
Port Penn, Del., Marlin-Rockwell Loading Co.___ 
Philadelphia, Pa., Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. a 
Philadelphia, Pa., Barrett Manufacturing Co._ = 
Philadelphia, Pa., Lanston Monotype Co.___------------_ 
Milton, Pa., Milton Manufacturing Co._ 
Burnham, Pa., Standard Steel Works___ 
Hazleton, Pa., Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. ss 
Rochester District: Utica, N. Y., Savage Arms Corporation__.._ 
St. Louis District: 
Little Rock, Ark., Everly M. Davis Chemical Corporation__ 
Springfield, Ill., Western Cartridge Co._-_--------------- 
East Alton, Ill., Western Cartridge Co._.---------------- 
St. Louis, Mo., Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co 
Richmond, Calif., Standard Oil Co._-. 
St. Louis, Mo., Scullin Steel Co._-- 
St. Louis, Mo., Laclede Gas Light Co. 
Vernon, Calif., General Petroleum Corporation__. 
St. Louis, Mo., Curtis Manufacturing Co. 


115,924.96 
270,598.12 
184,801.41 
678,912.60 
12,000.00 
8,000.00 
25,371.26 


124,977.67 
795,595.45 
1,766,099.67 
225,366.00 
273,824.89 
409,144.52 


2,369,000.00 
9,260,000.00 
3,243, 762.96 

256,000.00 


181,755.66 
48,570.42 
8,729,075.00 
137,900.00 
28,456.00 
233,116.00 
5,098,022.00 


715,000.00 
8,866,150.00 
8,460,763.75 
1,065,171.40 

150,000.00 

350,000.00 
1,558,819.86 
1,855,926.30 


168,272.83 


6,746,587.51 
4,775.35 
717,727.06 
485,166.88 
950,800.00 
1,373,598.84 
3,604,523.88 
1,969,924.82 
636,623.30 


On June 19, 1920, in a supplementary list, the following addi- 
tional manufacturing plants were reserved for disposal to the 


Office of the Director of Sales: 
Symington Forge Co., Rochester, N. Y., Ordnance. 
Symington Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y., Ordnance. 
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Evans Engineering Co., Old Bridge, N. J., Ordnance. 
California Loading Co., Old Bridge, N. J., Ordnance. 
Bethlehem Loading Co., Mays Landing, N. J., Ordnance. 
Scituate Proving Grounds, Scituate, Mass., Ordnance. 
DuPont Engineering Co., Penniman, Va., Ordnance. 
DuPont Engineering Co., Seven Pines, Va., Ordnance. 
Bag-filling plant, Woodbury, N. J., Ordnance. 

Old Hickory powder plant, Jacksonville, Tenn., Ordnance. 
Bag-loading plant, Tullytown, Pa., Ordnance. 


Up to and including June 80, 1920, surplus ordnance property 
had been disposed of as follows: 


By committee on 
Method of disposal By committee on tale of buildings 
sale of materials and equipment 


$121,586, 176.42 $28,757,287.74 

Transfers to War Department bureaus... 51,110,287.61 50,867,733.24 
‘Transfers to Navy Department_..._ 339,333.72 3,049,670.65 
Transfers to other Federal activities. 826,523.31 2,098,546.77 
173,862,321.06 84,278,238.40 


According to the foregoing, the Ordnance Salvage Board, by 
this time, had disposed of a total of $258,135,559.46 worth of prop- 
erty at an average rate of slightly over $620,000 per day. The 
expense involved in the disposal of this property amounted to 
approximately 5 percent of the total value mentioned herein. 
Disposal of Munitions in France 

After Nov. 11, 1918, the Ordnance Department collected in 
France 44,985 tons of artillery ammunition, 18,665 tons of gas 
ammunition, and 5,016 tons of bombs, grenades, pyrotechnics, 
and trench-warfare matériel, all of which was declared surplus. 
These munitions were finally included as part of the movable 
property sold to the French Government by the United States 
Liquidation Commission for $400,000,000. 


SECTION 18 
PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


ORIENTATION 

In 1868, a Provost Marshal General’s Bureau was established, 
headed by the Provost Marshal General in Washington, and with 
an assistant provost marshal general for every Federal State, 
and a provost marshal for every Congressional district. The 
Bureau was charged, by statute, with raising the necessary 
armed forces for the conduct of the war, either by voluntary 
enlistment or draft. However, the statute was emasculated by 
a provision which allowed drafted men to hire substitutes. As a 
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result, only 46,347 men out of 776,829 conscripts actually joined 
the colors during the Civil War. Moreover, the enforcement of 
the draft provoked riot and protest throughout the Nation and 
reduced the city of New York to a state of anarchy. 

The Bureau was discontinued Aug. 28, 1866, and all outstand- 
ing matters were transferred to the Adjutant General’s Office 
for liquidation. Thereafter, the post of Provost Marshal General 
was not revived until the enactment of the Selective Service Law 
May 18, 1917. 


FUNCTIONS 
To direct the process of selecting men for induction into the military serv- 
ice, from the initial registration to the actual arrival of the men in camp. 
This duty included the examination of registrants; their classification in 
groups; the rendering of decisions in cases involving claims for exemption; 
the handling of appeals from the rulings of local boards; and the entraining 
of men for camp. 


CHIEFS 


May 22 Brig. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, Provost Marshal General 
Oct. 6 Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, Provost Marshal General 


Mar. 18 Col. John H. Wigmore, Acting Provost Marshal General 
May 8 Maj. Winfield S. Price, Acting Provost Marshal General 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

Preliminary studies concerning the draft were instituted when 
American participation in the war seemed inevitable. The general 
plan of organization was worked out in the Office of The Judge 
Advocate General and was approved Apr. 10, 1917. 

The administration of the selective service system was based on 
the principle of supervised decentralization. Under the direction 
of the Provost Marshal General, the district and local boards, 
explicitly created by the Act of 1917, were linked through the 
State executives. The draft machinery consisted of the following 
coordinated parts, operating regularly and almost constantly: 
the Provost Marshal General; the State governors and draft ex- 
ecutives; the district boards; the industrial advisers; the local 
boards; the Government appeal agents; the medical advisory 
boards; the legal advisory boards; the boards of instruction; and 
civic associations casually contributing volunteer assistance. 

OFFICE OF THE PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL 
1917 

Tentative organization was achieved May 10. The office origi- 
nally included an executive officer, a disbursing officer, a commit- 
tee to prepare registration regulations, and these Subdivisions: 
Quotas and Credits; Appointment; and Correspondence. 
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1918 
As in other wartime agencies, expansion and reorganization 
became necessary. By Oct. 31, the old divisions had disappeared 
and 18 new ones had replaced them, with functions as follows: 


Administrative Division 
To have cognizance of all questions relating to the personnel of local and 
district boards, legal and medical advisory boards, Government appeal agents, 
and State headquarters, including complaints from official sources, resigna- 
tions, removals, increased membership of boards, appointments, rank of Army 
officers detailed as disbursing agents, and board activities. 


Aliens Division 
To handle questions relating to the classification and deferment of aliens, 
declarants of intention to become naturalized, recruiting by foreign powers 
(other than those under treaties), citizenship, passports, and international 


law. 
Appeals Division 
To make recommendations for the decision of selective service cases sent 
on appeal to the President. 


Auxiliary Agencies and Statistics Division 
To handle matters relating to: the “Industrial Index” (a statistical sum- 
mary of the occupations of registrants); the local boards of instructions 
set up to inform and instruct men called into the military service prior to 
their arrival in camp; and the Students’ Army Training Camps. Also to 
perform statistical and other work for the yearly report of the office. 


Classification Division 
To have jurisdiction over all questions arising under the Selective Service 
Act that relate to classification, reclassification, transfers, the apprehension 
and disposition of delinquents and deserters, furloughs, the placing of regis- 
trants on the “Emergency Fleet Classification List,” and, in general, ques- 
tions relating to the status of registrants both before and after induction. 


Finance Division 
To have cognizance of all matters covered by Selective Service disburse- 
ment regulations. 
Information Division 


To answer all requests for general information, attend to general corre- 
spondence not otherwise assigned, and handle personal calls upon the office. 


Inspection and Investigation Division 

To have jurisdiction over all information concerning the activities of the 
local and district draft boards received from sources other than official, 
investigate complaints against boards or draft executives, and supervise the 
system of national inspectors. 

Law Division 

To handle general questions of law in connection with the Selective Service 
system, except those relating to citizenship, alienage, and international law. 
Included were matters involving amendments, changes, or interpretations of 
.the Selective Service Regulations and matters relating to the jurisdiction, 
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powers, and duties of boards and draft officers generally, including questions 
of procedure. 
Medical Division 
To handle matters relating to rules and regulations covering physical 
requirements and the examination of registrants and, in cooperation with 
the Administrative Division, matters regarding the medical aides assigned 
to State headquarters and the local medical advisory boards. 


Mobilization Division 


To handle matters relating to allocation and to the accomplishment of 
individual inductions under the Selective Service Act, and to confer with 
the other divisions of the office on questions of interpretations, modifications, 
changes, or suspensions of the Selective Service Act and Regulations. 


Publication Division 


To have cognizance of all matters having to do with the publication of 
forms and documents and their distribution to the Selective Service officials. 


Registration Division 


To have jurisdiction over all matters relating to registration under the 
Selective Service Act, including the giving of serial and order numbers; the 
making out and filing of questionnaires; listings on the “classification list;” 
the “Work or Fight” regulations; registration and classification under treaty 
provisions; matters pertaining to the personnel of the industrial advisers; 
and, in general, matters affecting registrants up to and including the filing 
of questionnaires, 

FIELD ORGANIZATION 

The Selective Service Act authorized the President “to utilize 
the services of any or all departments and any or all officers or 
agents of the States, Territories, and the District of Columbia,” 
and required all persons so designated “to perform such duty as 
the President shall order or direct.” 


The State Executives 


GOVERNORS 

Questions involving exemptions and deferred classification 
were within the exclusive jurisdiction of local and district boards, 
subject to review by the President only. All other matters arising 
in the execution of the selective draft were under the general 
supervision and direction of the governors within their States. In 
order to lighten the burden of these new responsibilities, each 
governor was allowed to charge his adjutant general with the 
administration of the details of the system. 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


These headquarters established and maintained registration, 
selection, and auxiliary boards. Under the Selective Service Act, 
the President appointed their members, but appointments, re-. 
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movals, and substitutions were made only upon the recommenda- 
tions of the governors. 

In addition to this primary task, State Headquarters was 
charged with these duties: the handling of delinquency cases; 
the purchase and distribution of supplies and paying for them; 
the apportionment of quotas, the allotment of calls, the routing 
and entrainment of registrants, and the performance of other 
duties relating to induction and mobilization; the conduct of cor- 
respondence; the assignment of serial numbers to late registrants, 
and the cancellation of registrations; the general supervision and 
direction of the work of the selective service boards, including 
medical advisory boards; the interpretation of the regulations, 
involving correspondence with the Office of the Provost Marshal 
General ; the selection and nomination of members of all the vari- 
ous selective service boards, the investigation of charges against 
boards or members thereof, and the maintenance of a sound 
morale throughout the system; the preparation of reports called 
for by the Provost Marshal General’s Office; the organization 
and supervision of boards of instruction; the performance of all 
duties required of them as commanders of the force of enlisted 
men assigned to headquarters and to the officers of the various 
boards; cooperation with State councils of defense, the War Risk 
Insurance Bureau, and other organizations or bureaus in war 
work of all kinds. 

STATE INSPECTORS 

Each governor was allowed to employ a limited number of 

State inspectors for contact with the various draft agencies. 


District Boards 

There were 155 of these boards. The original membership 
totaled 780; it was later increased to 1,089. Each board was com- 
posed of a minimum of five members familiar with local condi- 
tions: one representing agriculture; one, industry; one, labor; 
a lawyer; and a physician. 

The boards reviewed decisions of local boards, upon appeal, 
and heard and determined, as courts of first instance, all ques- 
tions of accepting for or excluding from the draft persons engaged 
in industry, agriculture, or other necessary occupations. In prac- 
tice, these agencies provided a check on irregularities by local 
boards and guarded the industrial and agricultural interests of 
the Nation. 

Industrial Advisers 

Authority was granted each district board by the Act of Aug. 

$1, 1918, to appoint three industrial advisers, one of whom was 
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to be nominated by the Department of Labor, one by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and one by the board itself. 

These advisers conferred with responsible representatives of 
industry and agriculture and informed them of their right to 
file deferred-classification claims for registrants in their employ. 
Advisers also furnished the district boards with information that 
might prove useful in the work of classification. 


Local Boards 


Except for the initial registration of June 5, 1917, local boards 
mobilized the selectees as ordered ,and had charge of every detail 
in the transit from home to camp. They constituted the corner- 
stone of the Selective Service system. 

Boards were established in each county or similar subdivision 
of each State. Likewise, every city of more than 30,000 popula- 
tion had one board for each 30,000. There were in operation 
4,648 local boards, including those in the territories, with 14,416 
members. 

GOVERNMENT APPEAL AGENTS 


One or more persons were assigned to each local board by the 
governors to take appeals: for and on behalf of the United States. 
They were charged with protecting the rights of the Government 
and of the registrants, and especially with safeguarding the rights 
of such persons who, due to nonculpable ignorance, failed to make 
appeals. These agents, of whom there were, 4,679, also assisted 
the boards in legal matters. 


Medical Advisory Boards 

Board members were nominated by the Governor and appointed 
by the President. They made physical examinations of registrants 
whose cases had been appealed to them by the registrant, by a 
Government appeal agent, or on motion of a local board. These 
examinations revealed many obscure physical defects in regis- 
trants and also exposed malingerers, thus materially reducing 
rejections at mobilization camps. 

The boards consisted of three or more members. The desired 
minimum included the following specialists: internist; eye, ear, 
nose, and throat specialist; orthopedist; surgeon; psychiatrist; 
radiographer; and dentist. There were 1,319 boards, with a total 
membership of 9,577. 

Legal Advisory Boards 

The boards were nominated by the Governor and appointed by 
the President. Associate members were appointed by the perma- 
nent legal advisers. The boards were charged with these duties: 
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to advise registrants of the true meaning and intent of the Selec- 
tive Service Law and Regulations; to assist registrants in making 
full and truthful answers to questionnaires; and to aid in the 
just administration of the law. 

There were 3,646 legal advisory boards, with 10,915 permanent 
and 108,367 associate members. 


Boards of Instruction 
Members of these boards maintained intimate contact with the 
selectees of their community, to secure cheerful and intelligent 
acceptance of military service, especially on joining the colors. 
Appointments were made by the local draft boards. 
A total of 2,952 instruction boards, with a membership of more 
than 16,000, was in operation. 


Civic Cooperating Agencies 

The following organizations, among others, contributed toward 
the smooth operation of the Selective Service system: 

The American Red Cross. — Furnished canteen service for 
selectees at the various railroad stations along the route to camp. 

The American Protective League.—Placed its entire member- 
ship at the disposal of the Department of Justice and of local 
boards, to locate delinquents and furnish useful information. 

Representatives of the Press. — Kept registrants informed, 
through their printed space, of the duties required under the 
Selective Service Act. 

The American Bar Association. peed the Governor in the 
organization of legal advisory boards. 

The American Medical Association.—Made the suggestion for 
medical advisory boards and assisted in their selection. 

The National Dental Association.—Was instrumental in the 
expansion of the Preparedness League of American Dentists, 
which furnished free service to the selectees and other military 
personnel. 

The Body of School Teachers in the United States.—Volun- 
teered, under the guidance of the Bureau of Education, to assist 
in transcribing 9,000,000 occupational cards for the Industrial 
Index. 


PERSONNEL 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 


1917 
Upon organization, the administrative staff consisted of eight 
officers and a small clerical force, which at the end of October 
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reached a strength of 35 officers and 150 clerks. During Nov. and 
Dec., an additional 25 officers, assisted by 45 members of the 
District of Columbia Bar, were on temporary duty in the Appeals 
Division to brief the mass of cases appealed to the President. 


1918 
During the spring, a large accession to the clerical force was 
trained by 20 experts, loaned by the Director of the Census, to 
compile the Industrial Index. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL EMPLOYED 
On Oct. 31, 1918, the personnel, by categories, engaged in the 
administration of the Selective Service Law, both in Washington 
and in the field, was as follows: 


Board members and other officials. 
Other civilians. 


9 Provost Marshal General's Office 
10 Commissioned officers. 
W National inspectors. 
12 Civilians... 

13 Enlisted men 
4 State hcadquarters. 
15 Governors}... 
16 Military officers. 
7 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

pry 

25 

26 

7 

28 

20 Enlisted men_ 
30 Medical advisory 
31 Members... 

32 Other civili 
33 Enlisted men. 
Key Legal advisory 

35 Members .. 
36 Associate met 
37 Boards of instruction... . 


1 Includes the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, Governor of Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
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ACTIVITIES 


THE SELECTIVE SERVICE LAW 


In 1866, recommendations were made to the Secretary of War 
for the avoidance, in the future, of certain shortcomings that had 
manifested themselves in the draft system during the Civil War. 

The following points were stressed: (1) registration by per- 
sonal report of the citizen at a registration office, and not by a 
house-to-house census; (2) the determination of regional liability 
for manpower to be made by the place of residence of the citizen, 
and not by his casual place of registration; (8) the responsibility 
for furnishing quotas to be allotted to the several States, and 
not to the congressional districts, and the calculations of the quan- 
tities to be centralized at State headquarters; (4) substitutes to 
be forbidden; (5) bounties for volunteering to be forbidden; (6) 
short periods of service to be abandoned, and the duration of the 
war to be the uniform period of service; (7) State headquarters 
to have a supervising medical aide; and (8) State officials to have 
legal advisers on the administration of the law. 

These lessons were heeded in the drafting of the Selective 
Service Act and the regulations governing its administration. 

1917 

The Selective Service Act of May 18 provided for a selective 
draft based upon liability to military service on the part of all 
male citizens, or male persons not alien enemies who had declared 
their intention to become citizens, between the ages of 21 and 
80 years. 

The President was authorized to utilize the service of any or 
all departments and any or all officers or agents of the United 
States and of the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, in the execution of the Selective Service Law. 

1918 

On May 17, the so-called “work or fight order” was promulgated 
Tequiring idle men, of draft age, to go to work or become avail- 
able for immediate induction into military service. The Act of 
May 20 directed all men, who had reached the age of 21 since 
June 5, 1917 (date of first registration), to register so that the 
Mcreasing demands of the military program could be met. 

a Aug. 31, legislation was approved which extended the draft 
Pad between 18 and 45 years of age, and authorized the 
a ne to require registration at subsequent intervals of those 
Act Ww. 0, from time to time, would reach the age of 18. This 
was intended to produce 2,000,000 additional inductions to 
isfy the manpower demands from Oct. 1918 to June 1919. 
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REGISTRATION 


. Periods 
Registrations were held as follows: The first, June 5, 1917; the 
second, June 5 to Aug. 24, 1918; and the third, Sept. 12 through 
Oct. 1918. 
Total Registration 
The ratio of each registration to the whole was as follows: 


Total registration 


Total of all three registrations 


Sune &, 1917—Bept. 11, 191! 
18. 


191 


United States without Territories (3 series)... 
June 5, 1917—Sept. 11, 191: 
June B—Aug. 24, 1918... 
Sept. 12, 1918 


COLORED REGISTRANTS 
Colored registrants, in all three regisrtations, numbered 2,290, 
527, or 9.63 percent of total registration. 


INDIAN REGISTRANTS 
Indian registration totaled 11,803 for the first two registrations 
and 5,510 for the third. Prior to Sept. 11, 1918, 6,509 Indians 
were inducted, only 228 claiming deferment. 
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TOTAL REGISTRATION, INCLUDING REGISTRATION OF ALIENS 
AND ENEMY ALIENS, BY STATES 


German males 
(ages 18-45) 


State Total Total alien registered 
registration registrants June 5, 1017, 
to Sept. 12, 1018 
444,542 4,370 189 
94,310 37,609 367 
365,004 3,235 329 
839,614 331,280 7,735 
216,820 29,090 aL 
374,400 139,320 2,658 
65,277 8,175 184 
90,361 5,105 108 
209,248 12,604 326 
549,235 3,514 7 
11,693 433 
318,039 14,801 
52,953 3,212 
35,125 4,459 
18,620 1,447 
3,969 323 
9,042 437 
24,485 148 
23,467 1,963 
886,728 292,287 3,799 
873,383 211,105 10,675 
541,607 86,485 4,887 
344,724 1,752 69 
765,045 34,086 3,044 
201,256 39,736 1,335 
287,414 22,820 3,500 
30,803 9,530 218 
95,158 23,325 183 
762,485 207,704 11,936 
81,013 11,652 M41 
2,511,046 784,439 36,609 
482,463 2,700 47 
160,292 20,748 1,124 
1,380,474 252,064 7446 
435,668 9,014 449 
179,436 28,385 1,133 
2,060,407 495,237 10,713 
134,515 41,617 429 


3,877,083 


188,809 
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TOTAL REGISTRATION BY AGE GROUPS 
(United States without Territories] 


147,516 
260,881 
38,184 
58,423 
143,487 
383,520 
71,869 
1,003,100 
436,003 
365,707 
250,887 
332,035 
376,870 
105,404 
311,611 


33,053 
31,94 
116,418 
124,701 
88,673 
146,019 
14,519 


SELECTION PROCESS 


Serial Numbers 
Each local board prepared a separate and independent list, 
numbered from 1 upward, from which every registrant was as- 
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signed a number. By citing his local board name and his serial 
number, any registrant could be identified. 


Order Numbers 


To determine the sequence in which registrants were to be 
called, a single national drawing or lottery was instituted. Each 
of the three registrations required a drawing. These were held 
in Washington, D. C., July 20, 1917, and June 27 and Sept. 30, 
1918, respectively. 

A “master list,” prepared in the Provost Marshal General’s 
Office, published all numbers in the exact order in which they 
were drawn. The local boards, following the “master list,” pre- 
pared their own final list, showing, besides names, both registra- 
tion and order numbers, thus determining the order of induction 
for each registrant. 

Selection 

Originally, each registrant was examined physically and, upon 
qualifying for service, given an opportunity to submit claims for 
exemption, deferment, or discharge. Registrants without claims 
or whose claims had been disallowed were certified for service. 

To simplify the process, the procedure was later reversed. First, 
each registrant filed answers to a questionnaire which also dealt 
with exemption and deferment. Thereafter, the entire registra- 
tion list was classified on this basis, and only those in Class I 
were examined physically. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 

Prewar Army standards were used until the fall of 1918, when 
requirements were relaxed to secure the additional force called 
for by the Army program. However, from Dec. 1917, a greater 
utilization of manpower had already been attained by the estab- 
lishment of grades, or groups, of physical qualification. Distinc- 
tions were drawn as follows: 

Group A.—Vigorous men, without any defects which might 
interfere with the full performance of military duty. 

Group B.—Individuals with certain physical defects, diseases, 
or abnormalities, capable of cure. This grade was known as the 
“deferred remediable” group. 

Group C.—Men physically below standard for full military 
duty, but capable of rendering services of value in vocations 
which would not impose too great a strain. 

Group D.—Registrants physically unfitted for military service. 

Up to Dec. 15, 1917, local boards had examined physically 
2,510,706 registrants, of whom 780,756 or 29.11 percent failed to 
qualify. Following that date, examination results were as follows: 
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Percent of Percent of 
Tegistrante examined 


Physical groups Number 
1 | Total registrants Dec. 15, 1917, to Sept. 11, 1918, due to be classified | 9,052,735 
2 Not physically examined...........------0----- -| 6,744,289 
3 Examined physically Dec. 18, 1917—Sept. 11, 1918. 3,208,446 
‘ 2,289,027 
5 949,419 
6 88,436 
7 339,377 
8 


621,606 


100.00 


Interest attaches to a break-down of rej 
‘groups: 


ections by racial 


Percent of Partial die- 
examined qualifications 


2,749,608 
1,016,750 
832,858 
78,831 
311,003 
442,124 


CLASSIFICATION 


Every registrant belonged in Class I until his right to a deferred 


classification was clearly established. Classes II, 


, III, and IV were 


the “deferred” classifications, while all individuals not considered 


subject to induction were placed in Class V. 


Class I registrants were liable to military service in the order 


determined by the drawings. Those placed in 


Class II were not 


available until Class I was exhausted. Similarly, Classes III and 
IV became liable only after prior classes had been depleted. 
Comparison of Grounds for Deferment 


Deferment grounds 


Total registrants June 5, 1917-Sept. 11, 1018. 


FC Scomst aaa wen 


Undistributed in reports. 
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Deferments and Exemptions in General 


ercent of Percent of 
total 


Pe 
Classification Number total ! 
registrants exemptions 


1 | Total registrants June 5, 1917-Sept. 11, 1918, classified since Dec. 

9,952,735 

6,978,270 
989,568 | .. 
407,125 |. 

3,026,178 |- 

2,128,825 |. 
426,574 

3,970,465 


ere eAnow 


Dependency deferments made Class IV the largest of the de- 
ferred classifications. Class V, next in importance, mainly repre- 
sented physical disqualifications, alienage, and military service. 


Effective Class I in 1918 


Percent of 


‘ Percent of 
Anat Number | yamine! | sooeectve 


1 | Total nominally recorded in Class I, since Dec. 15, 1917, of regis- 
tranta June 5, 1917-Sept. 11, 1018... -.. al 


2 Deductions for noneffectives.. 

3 

4 Qualified physically for limited service only (Group C) 339,377 |. 
5 Qualified only after physical defects remedied (Group B) 88,436 |. 
6 Noncombatant creeds... .. - 38,991 

7 

8 


48,374 |. 
2,140,150 


Suspended in emergency 
Net effectives, Class I. 


Analysis of Deferments and Exemptions 
Alienage 

From June 5, 1917 to Sept. 11, 1918, a total of 1,703,006 aliens 
registered. Of this number, 1,288,617, or 75.67 percent, were 
placed in deferred classes as follows: 
‘Cobelligerent aliens” =< 2-0 (230s es 709,168 
Neutral aliens -__ 187,092 
Alien enemies 22005-2020 252 22 tote ene ss 392,357 

Dependency 
Married Registrants 

Of 4,883,213 married men registered from June 5, 1917 to 
Sept. 11, 1918, a total of 3,619,466, or 74.12 percent, was de- 
ferred on ground of dependency of wife or children. 

Single Registrants 

Deferments were granted to 284,267 men, registered from 
June 5, 1917 to Sept. 11, 1918, representing only 7.28 percent of 
all dependency deferments. Cases favorably considered included 
14,816, on account of adopted children; 236,553, because of de- 
pendent parents; and 32,898, on account of dependent brothers 
and sisters. 
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Military or Naval Service 

The Act of May 18, 1917, exempted from registration all males 
who were already in the military or naval service. These men 
were placed by the local boards in Class V-D, on formal finding 
that they had been enlisted or commissioned, after registering 
and before being called in the draft. However, the number so 
recorded did not reflect the number of men actually in service. 
Many failed to notify their local boards on enlistment or accept- 
ance of commissions. Hence, while voluntarily serving with the 
colors they were nominally carried as deserters on the records of 
their local boards. 

In this connection the following table is of interest: 


Persons in military or naval service Number eervico 


Looe tana eae pirrearealiaa 
Enlisted before 


1 
2 
3 
4 
8 


Sundry Specific Vocations 
The Selective Service Act granted exemption or deferment to 
persons in specifically recognized vocations as follows: 
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The designation of other Federal employees by the President 
was as follows: 


Percent of 
defermenta Eee ot 
Federal employees designated by President Number to to te total 
male employees, de ta 
‘ages 21-30 ferment 


Necessary Agricultural and Industrial Workers 

According to the Industrial Index, there were in all occupations 
in the United States a total of 43,206,912 male employees of all 
ages—13,777,454 in agriculture and 29,429,458 in industries 
other than agriculture. Of this number, 8,577,719 were between 
the ages of 21 and 30 in the first registration with 2,509,698 reg- 
istered as agricultural workers and 6,068,021 as engaged in other 
industries, resulting in the following classification: 


Classification Agriculture Industry Total 


180,363 119,060 299,423 
1,575,937 4,022,362 | 5,598,209 
753,398 1,026,599 | 2,679,997 


The deferments on other grounds, such as dependency, alienage, 
etc., amounting to more than 65 percent of the total registrants, 
gave ample protection to agriculture and industry. The 299,423 
deferments granted solely on agricultural and industrial grounds 
merely added 8.5 percent to this protection. 
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Moral Disqualification 

The Act of May 18, 1917, authorized the President to exclude 
from the draft the morally deficient. An individual was classified 
as such when it was shown that he had been convicted of treason, 
a felony, or an infamous crime. 

The total number of convicts and ex-convicts, age 21-30, was 
estimated as 26,520. Of this number 18,620, or 70.21 percent 
were placed in Class V-H (exempted). Some 7,900 were presum- 
ably inducted or enlisted for lack of any claim by them for ex- 
emption; and 5,969 were released by courts for induction or en- 
listment. 

Non-effectives 


Delinquents 

Failure to return questionnaire or to report for physical ex- 
amination constituted delinquency. Each case was reported to 
State headquarters by a local board, whereupon the State Ad- 
jutant General mailed induction orders to the delinquent. Failure 
to report for entrainment on these orders, or upon orders of a 
local board after classification and examination, constituted de- 
sertion. 

According to final figures, draft desertions originally stood at 
489,003. Of this number, 151,354 cases were accounted for by 
enlistment in American or Allied armies, leaving 387,649 net 
desertions. A total of 163,738 deserters was apprehended, thus 
accounting for almost one-half of these delinquents. 

Of 474,816 registrants reported as deserters up to Sept. 11, 
1918, 369,030 were white (3.86 percent of all white registrants) 
and 105,831 were colored (9.81 percent of all colored registrants). 
The comparatively large percentage of colored draft deserters was 
attributed primarly to ignorance, illiteracy, and the frequency 
with which colored laborers changed their places of employment. 

Resistance to the enforcement of the Selective Service Law 
never obstructed or retarded the raising of the new armies. A few 
isolated cases in Texas, Oklahoma, Montana, and North Dakota 
were reported in which 15 or 20 persons were fatally hurt while 
resisting county or State officers. In every case, trouble stemmed 
from the influence of radical elements and from ignorance or mis- 
information as to the purpose of the draft. 


Noncombatants 
Members of religious sects whose creed forbade participation 
in war in any form were liable to military service in noncombatant 
capacities. The following religious bodies were reported as hold- 
ing the doctrine of nonresistance : 
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Religious denominations opposed to war membership | reporting sex Males 
3,805 3,805 1,641 
432 482 174 
1,162 1,145 478 
2,922 2,905 1,235 
1,534 1,534 115 
317,937 317,812 182,755 
Church of the Brethren (Conservative Dunkers) 108,102 103,135 44,928 


Old Order German Baptist Brethren_. 


BEES en semsune | 


Local boards received claims for, and granted the noncombatant 
privilege as follows: 


Noncombatant religious creeds and conscientious objectors Number 


1 | Total registrants ages 21 to 30, June 5, otra to Ear 11, 1918, professing nonoombatant religious 


Religious-creed members were classified like any other regis- 
trant but, if inducted, were assigned to noncombatant service 
only. 


Conscientious Objectors 

The so-called conscientious objector was not recognized, either 
in law or in Selective Service Regulations. In camp, no marked 
distinction was drawn between creed members and conscientious 
objectors. Camp commanders, acting under instructions issued by 
the Secretary of War, dealt with those who refused noncombatant 
service. 

A board, appointed by the Secretary of War to inquire into the 
individual cases of recalcitrants, reported as follows: 


Disposal of conscientious objectors Number 
1 Total cases of objectors inquired into............--2--------2-2-2--ee-eeee see ceeeneneee| 1,697 
2 | Found to be sincere entirely or in part... 1,461 
3 | Found insincere............ 7 103 
4] Bemanded for further inquiry. “ 88 
5 | Remanded for examination as to mental deficiency. a 7 
6 | Otherwise disposed of. - 38 


Summary 
The following tables show final classification figures, by States, 
and cover the entire draft period: 
194856—49—vol. 8—pt. 1-27 385 
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Analysis of Class V, All Ages 


[Totals for the United States] 

Officer—legislative, executive, or judicial—of the United States or 

of States, Territory, or District of Columbia 
Regularly or duly ordained minister of religion 
Student who on May 18, 1917, or on May 20, 1918, was preparing 

for ministry in recognized theological or divinity school, or who 

on May 20, 1918, or since that date was preparing for practice of 

medicine and surgery in recognized medical school______.-_---_- 387,004 


$1,100 
46,208 


Person in military or naval service of United States___ 722,335 
Alien enemy 540,000 
Resident alien (not an enemy) claiming exemption________-_____- 927,252 
Person totally and permanently physically or mentally unfit for 

military: service? 2— 220-04 S98 2 es oe 925,908 
Person morally unfit to be a soldier of the United States._________ 42,10 
Licensed pilot actually employed in the pursuit of his vocation_____ 8,012 
Person discharged from the Army on the ground of alienage or upon 

diplomatic request _____-----_------_--_----------------_---- 1,842 
Subject or citizen of cobelligerent country, enlisted or enrolled in 

the forces of such country under the terms of a treaty between 

such country and the United States providing for reciprocal mili- 

tary service of their respective citizens and subjects_________--- 8,534 


Subject or citizen of neutral country who has declared his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States and has withdrawn such 
intention under the provisions of Act of Congress approved July 
9, 1918, and Selective Service Regulations____________-__-_----- 2,085 
A declarant or non-declared British subject to whom a certificate 
of exemption from military service in the United States has been 
issued by the British Government in accordance with the British 


and Canadian conventions concluded June 8, 1918____--_------- 14,029 
ER 
Grand Noel 55 cc. ge ance cos teee se ee 8,297,059 


Quotas 
The size of the quota to be furnished by each State, Territory, 
and the District of Columbia was at first determined by the Pro 
portion which the population of any such subdivision bore to the 
total population of the United States, due credit being given for 
men already in military service. On this basis, the first levy 4 
made as follows: 
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QUOTA SHEET NO. 1 


Due Jan. 
1, 1918 were called 


816,212 | 170,788 


Ape. 26, 1918 
Do. 

Mar, 20, 1018 

Mar. 18, 1918 

Apr. 26, 1918 


Apr. 26, 1918 


June 20, 1918 
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QUOTA SHEET NO. 2 
Quota Sheet No. 2 was published May 1, 1918. According to 
this sheet, gross quotas were 1,036,046; credits for enlistments 
in the Regular Army, National Guard, and Enlisted Reserves 
totaled 481,508; and net quotas on basis of population with credits 
amounted to 554,548. Of this number, 254,548 were furnished 
under second draft leaving a balance of 800,000 due on net quotas. 


QUOTA SHEET NO. 3 

Change in the quota basis was authorized by Congress May 16, 
1918. Thereafter, quotas were not determined by population but 
by classes, omitting credits for enlistments. From June 1 on, all 
registrants in Class I, throughout the United States, were drawn 
upon exclusively until exhausted, and Class II was not touched 
except on special calls for skilled men. 

As large numbers of registrants were enlisting in the Navy 
and Marine Corps each month, it proved impracticable to regard 
100 percent of Class I as to the quota basis, and 80 percent was 
adopted as such. 

Accordingly, Quota Sheet No. 8, showing Class I quotas as of 
June 1, 1918, presented the following totals for the United 
States: 

Remaining on June 1, 1918, finally classified in Class I and examined 


physically and accepted for general military service____________ 1,166,317 

Inducted and called for induction since the date of completing 
quotas on first levy_-_-___-_._____-_---_--------_----_-- ee 255,414 
Voluntary and individual inductions__.-----_---_-_--__--_--_-- 61,095 
Total, or equivalent of quota basis___-_-______-__--_--_-_ 1,482,826 
Quotas, 80 percent of quota basis________----------------------- 1,186,262 
Less credits for previous inductions __-__------.----------------- 627,405 
Net current quotas not called____-------------- ..-------- 559,439 


QUOTA SHEET NO. 4 

The Act of July 9, 1918, made quota apportionment, based on 
Class I registrants, retroactive to include the first levy of 687,000 
(See Quota Sheet No. 1, ante.) The 80 percent quota basis was 
abandoned as being too low and fixed at 89 percent until July 23, 
1918. On this date the War Department prohibited further re 
leases from Class I for enlistment in the Navy and Marine Corps, 
thus obviating this method of calculation. A further step affecting 
quotas was taken Aug. 9, when volunteer enlistments both in the 
Army and Navy were suspended. 

Based on the above considerations, Quota Sheet No. 4, showing 
Class I quotas as of Sept. 1, 1918, took this form with regard to 
totals in the United States: 
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Remaining on Sept. 1, 1918, finally classified in Class I and ex- 


amined physically and accepted for general military service____ 290,820 
Inducted and called for induction since the date of completing 

quotas on first levy 0-220 eee ee 1,506,405 

Voluntary and individual inductions_-_-__--_--_-_-_--_---------- 85,990 

Total, or equivalent of quotas. ___.-___-_-__-________-__-- 1,888,215 

Less credits for previous inductions_______-____----------------- 1,744,159 

Net current quotas not called_-________-----_-------------- 189,056 


QUOTA SHEET NO. 5 
This sheet carried the Class I quotas as of Oct. 1, 1918. The 
totals for the United States were as follows: 
Remaining on Oct. 1, 1918, finally classified in Class I and examined 


physically and accepted for general military service__.___._-___ 198,712 
Inducted and called for induction since the date of completing 
quotas on first levy__..__..--_--_---_-_--------------------- 1,774,881 


Voluntary and individual inductions_____-_____---___---------__ 


Total, or equivalent of quotas. 
Leas credits for previous inductions___ 


Net current quotas not called_____-------_-----_---------- 68,133 
Thus, on Nov 1, 1918, a total of 58,188 Class I men, representing 
the remnants from the first and second registrations, were still 
awaiting induction. This number was subject to call before any 
State was required to furnish men from the registration of Sept. 
12, 1918. 
Entry Into Service 
The original Selective Service Regulations provided that every 
registrant, who had been ordered to report for duty, was in the 
military service from the time specified for repairing to his local 
board. Induction was either voluntary, when the person subject to 
the draft applied for induction before being called, or involun- 
tary, when he reported upon order from Selective Service officials. 
On the other hand, enlistment in any one of the services was 
always voluntary. It was accomplished by the individual desiring 
enlistment applying to the proper recruiting officer and, upon 
acceptance, taking the oath of enlistment. 

Induction had the effect of stimulating enlistments. Such vol- 
\ntary entry into service, from outbreak of war until fall of 1918, 
“ontributed almost one-third of the manpower raised during 
Mobilization. 

The results obtained are shown in the following table: 
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NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 

Voluntary enlistment, in the long run, proved an impediment 
to the effective working of Selective Service. The situation was 
remedied by the Act of Aug. 81, 1918, which, beginning Oct. 1, 
rendered all inducted men liable to service in the Army, the 
Navy, or the Marine Corps. Accordingly, during Oct. and Nov. 
the Navy received 3,894 men, and the Marine Corps 6,259, from 
this source. 

STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS 

On Oct. 1, 1918, this corps was established with an authorized 
strength of 200,000 men to provide material for junior officers. 
Enrollment was open only to Class I men, who had registered 
Sept. 12, 1918. At date of Armistice, 145,012 individual induction 
orders had been issued to supply the required men (see p. 556). 


TOTAL ARMED FORCES RAISED 
This total was made up from the forces raised by induction and 
by enlistment, and from individuals who entered the service di- 
rect as commissioned officers. Detailed figures as to original 
strength and increments are given below. 


Forces and components 


Total United States armed forees raised to November 11, 1918... 


10n Nov. 11, 1918, the U. S. Guards numbered 25,906, but actually only 1,800 were com- 
missioned or enlisted in this force. The balance came from men already in the service. 
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Mobilisation 
Under the Selective Service administration, the process of 
mobilization embraced the requisition, the call, and the entrain- 
ment. 
REQUISITIONS 
The Provost Marshal General levied men under authority of 
the Secretary of War, upon requisition prepared by the General 
Staff and issued through The Adjutant General; or, after Oct. 1, 
1918, upon requisition from the Secretary of the Navy, issued 
through the Bureau of Navigation, Director of Mobilization. 
The following requisitions were received : 


From The Adjutant General 


Requisition | Date ae Namber 
lo, received Qualifications of men 
1917 

Ang. 25 | Run of the draft to 16 mobilisation canspe_. 31,643 

205,085 

126,000 

31,700 

-| Ran of the draft to 3 mobilisation camps. 18,471 

Ban of the draft to 1 mobilization camp. 64s 

do. 10,790 

ao 

6408 

Deo. 8 | Rum of the draft to 21 const defenses... 9000 

Deo, 7 | Run of the draft to 1 mobilisation camp. 1,000 
Dec. 14 | Run of the draft to 8 mobilisation camps. © 
-| Dec. 29 | Run of the draft to 9 mobilization campe. ® 
Dec. 31 | Run of the draft to 3 mobilisation camps. © 

1918 

Jan. 3 | Run of the draft to 3 mobilisation camps. | @® 

--do....] Sproce producers. 4 8,000 

Jan. 19 | Cost accountants. -| 200 

Feb. 2 | Run of the draft to 18 mobilisation campe.. | 4118 

Feb. 11 | Run of the draft to 2 mobilisation camps. - 8,000 
Feb. 20 | Run of the draft to 5 mobilisation camps. | 0) 
Feb, 27 | Ran of the draft to 1 mobilisation camp. | ® 

Feb. 28 | 1,470 airplane mechanics and assemblers; 9,000 


and instrument makers and repairers; 1,200 engine airplane mechanics or auto 
mechanics; 078 rigger airplane mechanics or auto mechanics, or general repair 
men; 340 general auto mechanics; 190 general blacksmiths; 96 journeymen 
joiner cabinetmakers; 180 boat, carriage, or house carpenters or pattern makers; 
1,200 truck chauffeurs; 378 general clerical workers or stenograpbers; 373 cooks; 
108 coppersmithe or tinamiths; 12 draftsmen; 150 electricians; 13 engine block 
testers; 66 camera repairmen or engineering, general, mechanical, nautical, or 
watch and clock instrument makers or repairmen; 160 general machinists; 150 
magneto and ignition auto mechanics; 54 general sheet metal workers; 270 
motorcyclists; 13 motorcycle repairmen; 12 molders; 24 painters; 12 pattern 
makers; 73 propeller makers or testers; 108 wireless constructors; 60 wireless 
operators; 6 saddlers; 108 stock keepers; 186 tailors or awning, tent or sail 
makers; 54 truck masters; 54 vulcanisers; 54 welders; 30 telegraphers; 30 wire- 
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From The Adjutant General (Cont’d.) 


Qualifications 


2 Lithographers; 31 instrument repairmen; 5 propeller makers; 8 sailmakers; 10 
tailors. 
100 surveyors; 15 lithographers . 


Ran of the draft to 16 mobilisation camps. 
Ran of the draft to 1 coast defense... ... 


442 locomotive engineers; 368 conductors; 1,075 brakemen and fiagmen ; 326 looo- 
motive firemen; 53 yardmasters; 76 switch tenders; 8 engine house firemen; 6 
engine dispatchers; 323 railroad shop mechanics; 84 locomotive inspectors; 149 
airbrake inspectors; 58 flue repairmen; 223 boiler makers and helpers; 46 
plumbers; 2 electricians; 78 carpenters; 29 stationary engineers and firemen; 
88 locomotive hostlers; 4 car inspectors; 28 riveters and helpers; 137 car repair- 
men; 15 machinist foremen; 8 boiler maker foremen; 32 acetylene welders; 26 
poeumatic riveters; 96 hand riveters; 20 buckers up; 40 structural steel rivet 
heaters; 40 structural steel punchers; 44 tinsmiths; 16 boiler inspectors; 11 rail- 
toad shop draftsmen; 28 electric crane operators; 40 steel railroad car workers.| 

Grammar-echool education with mechanical experience for 14 schools... 

Grammar-echool education with mechanical experience for 10 schools. 

Run of the draft to 16 mobilisation camps. ooh 

42 buglers; 40 building construction foremen; 395 carpent 48 chauffeurs; 34 
clerks; 68 cooks; 300 bricklayers; 24 blackamiths; 195 levelers; 3,420 laborers. 


6 steam engineers; 2 quarry foremen; 6 powdermen; 3 gyratory crusher foremen; 
4 jaw crusher foremen; 6 firemen; § auto truck drivers; 5 bakers; 19 barbers; 
49 blacksmiths; 76 carpenters; 23 civil engineers; 2 cobblers; 116 cooks; 18 
crusher operators; 8 gas engine men; 3 gunsmiths; 3 horseshoers; 16 plumbers; 
80 rock drill runners and helpers; 5 shovel operators; 02 teamsters; 48 railroad 
construction foremen; 248 railroad section hands; 36 railroad engineers; 24 
bridge construction foremen; 120 railroad section foremen; 48 masons; 48 bridge 
carpenters; 5 level men and transit men; 6 pile drivers; 18 railroad track fore- 
men; 26 bricklayers; 36 bridge foremen; 90 clerks; 4 concrete foremen; 20 con- 
crete workers; 16 draftamen; 13 earthwork foremen; 6 gas engine repairmen; 
14 pipe fitters; 8 pump men; 4 shoemakers; 6 steam shovel runners and crane- 
men; 51 stenographers; 17 tailors; 6 tinsmiths; 3 water supply foremen; 120 
‘section foremen; 816 section bands; 18 bugiers; 36 civil engineers and draftamen; 
104 airbrake inspectors; 860 brakemen and flagmen; 380 conductors; 128 elec- 
tricians; 868 locomotive engineers; 372 locomotive firemen; 50 locomotive 
inspectors; 60 switchmen; 12 yardmasters; 144 boiler makers and helpers; 88 
car repairmen; 12 engine dispatchers; 24 flue repairmen; 16 locomotive hostlers; 
140 railroad machinists; 62 railroad clerks; 1,311 laborers; 3 car inspectors; 12 
engine house foremen; 50 electrical engineers; 90 gas engineers; 15 forest rangers; 
25 timber cruisers; 10 optical instrument makers; 15 electrical instrument 
makers; 18 instrument makers; 30 oxyacetylene welders; 20 topographical 
draftemen; 30 surveyors; 30 railroad surveyors; 30 topographers; 15 acetylene 
workers; 15 compressor workers; 15 hydrogen oxygen workers; 15 illuminating 
gas workers; 15 poison gas workers; 20 construction foremen; 20 steam engine- 
men; 24 molders; 20 pattern makers; 60 structural steel workers; 50 wagon 
makers; 20 solderers; 20 map makers; 5 auto chauffeurs; 5 auto mechanics; 
6 instrument repairmen; 44 linemen; 10 trock drivers; 3 photographers; 2 
store keepers; 12 topographical surveyors; 2 telegraph operators; 12 telephoae 
operators; 10 mathematicians; 10 meterologists; 10 physicists; 8 ship car- 
penter foremen; 24 marine gasoline enginemen; 80 steersmen; 4 ship carpenters; 

12 boistmen; 12 ship and boat blacksmiths; 12 ship riggers; 12 esilmakers; 

12 enddlers; 300 bargemen or boatmen; 4 pipemen; 024 railroad section hands. 
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From The Adjutant General (Cont’d.) 


Qualifications 


cooks; 2 buglers; 10 riggers; 18 machinists; 11 machinist helpers; 15 floor hands; 
& auto mechanic helpers; 6 blacksmiths; 10 blacksmith helpers; 10 angle iron- 
smiths; 20 boiler makers; 10 riveters; 5 riveter helpers; 10 sheet iron workers; 5 
tinamith helpers; 7 plumbers; 9 plumber helpers; 10 steam fitters; 0 steam fitter 
helpers; 16 carpenters and joiners; 10 carpenter helpers; 6 boat builders; 6 boat 
builder helpers; 5 wood carpenters; 37 painters; 6 sailmakers; 8 electricians, 
armature winders and wiremen; 5 stenographers and typists; 5 tinsmiths. 


experience 

Stock raisers, veterinarians, hostlers and stablemen.. A 

S laundry foremen; 25 laundry workers; 50 horsechoers; 80 journeymen teamsters: 
60 mule packers; 15 horse trainers; 6 hostlers; 50 journeymen tailors; 20 whee!- 
wrights; 100 journeymen carpenters; 75 apprentice blacksmiths; 75 apprentice 
olectricians; 150 apprentice mechanics. 

120 telegraphers; 120 telephone and telegraph linemen; 3 cobblers; 12 buglers; 
6 tailors; 6 barbers; 30 telephone operators; 12 wire chiefs; 6 caterers; 18 cooks; 
6 general repairmen; 6 wireless operators; 6 motorcycle repairmen; 83 laborers. 

Grammar-echool education with mechanical experience to 26 schools. 

Run of the draft to 27 mobilization camps 

Grammar-school education with mechanical experience to 1 school. 

Run of the draft to 1 mobilization camp. 

Run of the draft to 11 mobilisation camps. 

Grammarechool education with mechanical experience to 72 schools. 

Run of the draft to 1 mobilisation camp. 

Grammar-school education with mechanical experience to 19 schools. 

Run of the draft to 12 mobilisation camps. 

Grammar-school education with mechanical experience to 5 schools. 

Run of the draft to 22 mobilisation camps 

50 locomotive engineers; 50 firemen; 60 railroad grade foremen: BO railroad track 
foremen; 100 wooden bridge carpenters; 200 locomotive repairmen; 60 telephone 
Mnemen; 50 surveyors; 25 telegraphers; 25 draftsmen; 25 pile driver foremen ; 25 
stationary engineers for donkey engines; 25 steam shovel operators; 500 car- 
penters; 50 steam fitters; 100 electricians; 100 auto mechanics; 100 auto drivers; 
300 cooks; 250 dlerks; 6,625 laborers; 200 railroad brakemen; 50 railroed con- 
ductors, 

Ran of the draft to 1 mobilisation camp. 

1 clerk; 1 caterer; 2 cooks; 17 butchers; 12 assistant butchers; 23 laborers. 

Run of the draft to 1 mobilisation camp. 

Grammar-echool education with mechanical experience to 1 

Grammar-school education with mechanical experience to 3 ehowla. 

Run of the draft to 14 mobilisation camps. 

Grammar-school education with mechanical experience to 84 schools 

Run of the draft to 12 mobilisation camps. 

Grammar-school education with mechanical experience to 80 schools. 

Run of the draft to 10 mobilisation campe.... 

Grammar-school education with mechanical experience to 1 echool. 

Grammar-echool education with mechanical experience to 2 schools. 

Grammar-school education with mechanical experience to 1 school _ 


penters; 162 eabinetmakers; 54 calkers; 54 concrete foremen; 272 concrete wor- 
kers; 84 construction foremen; 162 cooks; 108 draftsmen; 54 electricians; 54 gas 
enginemen; 54 stationary enginemen; 27 farriers; 54 horseshoers; 54 litho- 
graphers; 108 machinists; 54 buglers; 54 photographers; 54 plumbers; 12 pow- 
dermen; 54 quarrymen; 108 riggers; 27 saddlers; 27 shoemakers; 108 surveyors; 
27 tailors; 54 teamsters; 54 telephone operators; 270 timbermen; 108 topo 
grapbers; 108 clerks; 3,265 laborers. 
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Qaalifications 


Ran of the draft to 1 mobilisation camp. 
Grammar-echool education with mechanical experience to 43 schools. 


35 general logging superintendents; 35 section bosses; 85 rigging foremen; 35 hook- 
tenders; 85 hook-on men; 35 high climbers; 70 chasers; 70 chokermen; 35 head 
riggers; 105 donkey engineers; 70 donkey firemen; 195 fallers; 345 buckers; 35 
‘spool tenders; $5 crosscut saw filers; 50 head buckers; 85 snipers; 35 knotters; 
35 blacksmiths; 85 blacksmiths’ helpers; 96 carriage men; 24 cooks; 48 assistant 
cooks; 24 doggers; 24 edgermen; 24 assistant edgermen; 24 chief engineers; 48 
engineer helpers; 48 band filers; 24 circular filers; 24 assistant circularfilers; 
24 head foremen; 75 assistant foremen; 48 general sawmill foremen; 75 graders; 
3 log deckers; 24 millwrights; 48 assistant millwrights; 48 offbearers; 48 oilers; 
85 camp helpers; 85 pumpmen; 35 head loaders; 35 signal boys; 24 trimmermen; 
195 planer feeders; 195 planer trimmermen; 24 resawers; 48 sctters; 144 tally- 
‘men; 48 assistant trimmermen. 

-] Ran of the draft to 11 mobilisation camps. 
Grammar-school education with mechanical experience to 12 schools. 
Run of the draft to 1 mobilisation camp. 


Run of the draft to 15 mobilisation campe. 
Physicians. 


28 stenographers; 24 foremen; 16 cooks; 8 second cooks; 8 mess sergeants; 8 
printers; 24 carpenters; 8 crane operators; 16 painters; 20 motor mechanics; 12 
motor trockmasters; 48 chauffeurs, 

6 instrument repairmen; 6 mechanical instrument makers; 6 camera repairmen; 
6 instrument makers. 

Ran of the draft to 1 mobilisation camp. 


2 plumbers; 3 electricians; 2 blacksmiths; 2 machinists; 20 cler! 
6 foremen ; 4 cooks; 2 second cooks; 2 mess sergeante; 2 printers; 6 carpenters; 2 
crane operators; 4 painters; 5 motor mechanics; 3 motor truckmasters; 12 
chauffeurs; 66 laborers. 

Ran of the draft to 13 mobilisation cazops. 

78 auto repairmen; 19 stenographers. 


SESSERS 


Provost Marshal General’s Department 
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Run of the draft to 56 mobilisation campe_. or 
Warebousemen, clerks, stenographers, typists, stationary engineers, and firemen, 318,300 
forestrymen and lumbermen, electricians, and stockkeepers for 10 mobilisation 


From The Navy Department 
Poswsseeil Ban of the draft to 3 mobilization points. 


Peyeess 


7 | Bridge riggers for 13 mobilisation points. 


+ Unlimited. 

® Portions of the requisitions 20 indicated were suspended on account of the influensa epidemic, and such suspended re- 
quititions were subsequently canceled by the President's order of November 11, 1918. 

5 Requisition canceled account suspension of hostilities. 


INDUCTION CALLS 

In order to fill requisitions, the Provost Marshal General noti- 
fied a State or States, by wire, to furnish a specified number of 
men, at a specified time or times, for entrainment to a specified 
place or places. This constituted a call. Each induction telegram 
bore a serial number, prefixed by A, N, or M, signifying Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, which served as designation to describe the 
particular duty and mobilization point of a drafted man. 

Upon receipt of the call, the Governor of the State concerned 
notified, in turn, the particular local board or boards within his 
State of the exact number of men to be furnished by each, and of 
date, place, and hour of entrainment. 

During 1917, all requisitions and calls were made for white or 
colored men physically qualified for general military service. 
These calls were filled by local boards by taking registrants in 
sequence of order numbers, regardless of occupational or educa- 
tional qualifications. Such calls were known as “the run of the 
draft.” 

In 1918, general, special, and individual calls were instituted. 
A general call was made for a specified number of men having 
certain physical qualifications; a special call referred to men with 
specified occupational or educational qualifications; and an in- 
dividual call concerned a particular individual. There were also 
voluntary calls, under which volunteers were advertised for and 
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listed; voluntary special calls which permitted registrants with 
the specified qualifications to volunteer for the call; and list calls 
upon which individuals known to possess certain occupational or 
educational qualifications could be inducted. 
The following tables show the number of inductions made under 
various calls: 
Qualifications Compared 


Percent of 

Mobilisation, by kinds of calls issued Number inductions 
Total inductions to Nov. 11, 1918... ...-.--------------------------+-- 2,810,206 100.00 
Qualified only as to physical conditions and color (“Run of the draft’ 2,384,026 SA.88 
Occupational qualifications also (“Special lists’). 84,779 1.95 
Educational qualifications also (“Schools”) 127,943 4.55 
More specific qualifications ("Individual inductions’ 243,548 8.67 


Voluntary and Involuntary Inductions Compared 


Colored and White Inductions Compared 


Percent of 
Colored and white inductions Number inductions 
Total colored and white inductions, June 5, 1917—Nov. 11, 1918. ........---.---! 2,810,206 100.00 
Colored... 367,710 18.08 
White... 2,442,586 86.92 
From registration of June 5, 1917—Sept. 11, 1918. 2,209,187 |... 
From registration of Sept. 12, 1018 148,429 |-.. 
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Calls, Inductions, Acceptances, and Rejections, by States 


States Total Total Total Total 

called inducted accepted Tejected 
60,138 (64,405 58,215 6,108 
8,813 9,580 8,537 308 
52,261 55,419 49,497 3,703 
76,460 70,503 71,249 3,273 
25,868 25,050 23,773 1,216 
34,287 36,010 34,533 1,400 
5,250 5,527 5,099 303 
11,184 11,039 10,024 BI 
25,354 37,988 25,683 2,204 
68,775 72,383 63,786 8,300 
13,283 13,824 12,810 980 
187,334 198,338 180,512 10,706 
75,417 77,440 73,048 3,828 
77,331 74,512 69,083 3,504 
46,837 40,757 45,626 3,016 
67,800 60,617 87,177 3,309 
58,310 61,623 85,262 5,067 
16,433 17,659 16,232 1,402 
35,438 36,334 34,856 1,681 
88,502 93,960 83,220 5,379 
101,811 106,802 98,780 6,019 
76,764 70,383 74,275 4,523 
48,002 47,319 42,428 4418 
101,491 104,501 91,859 7400 
29,638 29,446 37,507 1,649 
40,648 34,783 31,276 1,648 
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MOVEMENT TO CAMP 

Entrainment of inducted men, in most communities, took on 
the marks of a public celebration which added much to making 
the draft popular. The Railroad Administration provided trans- 
portation for the contingents and made arrangements for feeding 
men en route. 

During 1917, inducted men were sent to the 16 National Army 
camps only. In 1918, the requirements were changed, and men 
were sent to every Army station in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


Distribution was made as follows: 


Camp or station Number 


Cost of Operation 

It was initially planned that all board members and clerks, who 
were financially able to do so, should serve without compensation. 
However, this arrangement was abandoned when it became ap- 
parent that, in the majority of cases, the strain on their resources 
would be too great. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Appropriations for registration and selection for military ser- 

vice (R. & S. for M. S.) totaled $54,896,903 made up as follows: 


Appropriations Amounts 


BR & 8. for M. 8. 1917—18, Act of June 15, 1917. $2,658,413.00 


R. & 8. for M. 8. 1918, Act of Oct. 6, 1917. 4,000,000.00 
Urgent deficiency, 1918, Act of Mar, 28, 19 8,476,490.00 
National Security and Defense, War Departmen 4,000,000.00 
R&S. for M.B, 1919, Act of July 9, 1918... 15,762,000.00 
Urgent deficiency, 1919, Act of Nov. 4, 1918... 20,000,000.00 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
The total expenditures from the several appropriations shown 
above amounted to $30,847,914.24, distributed as follows: 


Pay to board members____-._.____-..-------_--------_---- $12,324,060.08 
Pay to employees____-.__ - 14,086,999.76 
Physical examination ~.....___--__-_ 726,814.06 
Travel per diem, auto hire, drayage, etc. a 406,430.91 
Supplies and miscellaneous expenses____..--__-__-__-----_- 3,854,109.48 


The miscellaneous expenses included the following variety 
of items: 


Office rent, fuel, light, phone, etc._- $ 711,101.88 
Printing, forms, etc..._---__--- 288,327.83 
Filing cabinets 388,704.14 
iters _---.. 366,888.75 
Binders, guide cards_______--_-__. 61,946.87 
Envelopes for mailing questionnaires. 158,947.76 
Office furniture __-_.-..-_-------. 298,912.77 
Stationery -----~--------------------------. 924,649.41 
Lapel buttons for board members and exempts_-_-_-----_---- 85,580.95 
Miscellaneous covering small items, such as repairs, cleaning 
offices, ete. ____-_-------------------------------------- 124,099.57 


PER-CAPITA COST 

Considering a total registration of 23,908,576 men of whom 
17,588,848 were classified up to Dec. 30, 1918, the per capita cost 
of the operation of the Selective Service system and its compari- 
son with the voluntary enlistment and Civil War methods be- 
comes of interest. ; 

With the above disbursements as a basis, the per capita cost 
per registrant was $1.26; per registrant classified, $1.74; per man 
inducted, $10.38; and per man accepted at camp $11.84. Com- 
parison of the cost per man accepted ($11.34) with the cost per 
man secured by voluntary enlistment in the Army ($28.95) and 
in the Navy ($30.23) proves that also in respect to national 
economy the selective service system is to be preferred. Compar- 
ing the cost per accepted man under the selective-service law with 
the corresponding cost per man under the Civil War Enrollment 
Act, it would appear that the cost under the latter legislation 
was, per capita, $217.87 for bounty and $9.84 for operating ex- 
penses, a total of $227.71, against a per capita cost of $11.84 
under the Selective Service Law. 

Physique of the Soldier 

The following statistics deal with stature, weight, and chest 
measurement of the individual soldier and are based on a study by 
the Medical Department. The data are derived from an analysis 
of these three standard physical measurements taken on 1,000,000 
recruits during the war and on 100,000 troops at demobilization. 
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The resulting figures were compared with similar data for the 
Civil War, prepared by B. A. Gould, 1869, and by J. H. Baxter, 
1875. 
STATURE 

The average height of the first million recruits, drafted 1917-18, 
was 67.49 inches. This figure was obtained by considering the 
stature of both white and colored troops, ages 21 to 80, inclusive. 
When compared with the 67.502 inches, representing the mean 
height of recruits in the Civil War, it would appear that practically 
no change had taken place during the 55 years following that 
conflict. 

WEIGHT 

The average weight of the first million recruits, 1917-18, was 
141.54 pounds. This was slightly in excess of the mean weight of 
136.05 pounds recorded for a few thousand white American re- 
cruits in the Civil War. Upon demobilization the veteran weighed, 
on the average, 3% pounds more than he did as recruit. A similar 
difference obtained in the Civil War between measurements of 
individuals made upon entry into service and those made upon 
demobilization. Thus, conditions of Army life tended to raise the 
weight of the soldiers to a uniform high level in both cases. 


CHEST CIRCUMFERENCE 

For 1917-18, a total of 878,159 recruits averaged a chest cir- 
cumference, deflated, of 33.22 inches. The mean circumference 
for the uninflated chest of 95,867 troops at demobilization was 
34.94 inches. The difference between the two measurements, 
therefore, amounted to 1.72 inches, which however does not pre- 
sent the exact picture. Recruits of 1917-18 were told to deflate 
the chest as much as possible, while the veterans at demobilization 
were instructed to keep the chest in a quiescent state, i. e., neither 
inflated nor uninflated. Inasmuch as this divergence of instructions 
accounts for an average of 3, inch, only about 1 inch of the in- 
creased chest circumference may be attributed to expansion re- 
sulting from the intensive training which all troops received. 

On the other hand, the statistics for the Civil War indicate a 
mean girth at exhalation of 83.58 inches as derived from measure- 
ments of 500,000 drafted men, taken from a population greatly 
depleted by volunteers. At demobilization, however, the mean cir- 
cumference at expiration, for white soldiers, had increased to 34.49 
inches, representing a difference of 0.96 inch. 

Drawing comparison between the results obtained from meas- 
urements during the period 1917-19 and those of the Civil War, 
it will be found that the chest expansion, because of training and 
out-door life, has been consistently uniform. 
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DEMOBILIZATION 
Preliminaries 
1918 

On Nov. 11, when approximately 250,000 selectees were to begin 
mobilization, all calls for the Army were canceled. 

At this time, while the classification of registrants, enrolled 
Sept. 12, was in progress, the Provost Marshal General issued to 
local and district boards these instructions: 

To classify the 18-year group, which had not then been 
touched. 

To complete the 19-36 age group, which was almost finished. 

To discontinue all work on the 37-45 age group, which was 
then substantially advanced. 

On Nov. 13, all Navy calls were canceled and, on the 16th, all 
district boards were ordered to cease work on classification and 
appeals. Three days later, local boards were ordered to complete 
classifications and to close their records not later than Dec. 10, 
1918. 

On Nov. 25, passport restrictions, theretofore imposed on per- 
sons of military age, were lifted and local boards notified accord- 
ingly. 

Completion 

On Nov. 27, The Adjutant General was designated as the perma- 
nent custodian of all records pertaining to the Selective Service 
organization. Thereafter the activities of the Provost Marshal 
General’s Office and of the State and local agencies were directed 
toward complying with this order and toward disbanding their 
organizations. 

On Nov. 28, demobilization was ordered for inducted men as- 
signed to clerical duty at State headquarters and at district, local, 
and medical advisory boards. However, the records of the various 
boards were kept open until after Dec. 10, to enable the Provost 
Marshal General to prescribe a uniform procedure of preparing 
the records for final disposal. The task of assembling and dispos- 
ing of these records was tremendous. It involved nearly 24,000,000 
cases filed in the offices of 4,648 local boards, 155 district boards, 
1,819 medical advisory boards, and 52 State headquarters. 

1919 

By Mar. 8, demobilization had progressed to permit issuance 
of orders directing the closing of local, district, and medical ad- 
visory boards not later than Mar. 31. The several State head- 
quarters continued in operation to complete administrative mat- 
ters still pending. This work was completed and the last State 
headquarters demobilized May 21. 
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The Provost Marshal General’s Office remained in operation 
until July 15, 1919, when it was discontinued and the Selective 
Service organization terminated. 


SECTION 19 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
AND 
PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE 


ORIENTATION * 


The supply service during the Revolutionary War bore little 
resemblance to the Quartermaster Corps. During this early period 
there was a Quartermaster General but his functions were those 
of a general staff officer, chiefly concerned with the supervision 
of transport and supply, and not those of a bureau chief or supply 
officer. Operation of the supply service was in the hands of Gov- 
ernment agents, both military and civilians, who were charged 
with procurement and distribution of supplies. 

During the first quarter of the 19th Century, a Quartermaster 
Department slowly developed, but it did not begin to operate in 
the modern sense until 1842. Thereafter, no important changes 
occurred until Aug. 24, 1912, when the Subsistence and Pay De- 
partments were consolidated with the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment to constitute the Quartermaster Corps. 


FUNCTIONS 
(QUARTERMASTER CORPS APR. 6, 1917) 


To pay all personnel connected with the Army; to provide transportation 
of various kinds; to furnish all public animals, their forage and equipment; 
to supply clothing, camp and garrison equipment, subsistence, and articles 
of authorized sale and issue; to provide barracks, storehouses, and other 
buildings; to construct and repair roads, railways, and bridges; to build and 
charter boats, ships, and docks needed for military purposes; to give instruc- 
tions for procurement, distribution, issue, sale and accounting for all quar- 
termaster and subsistence supplies; to attend to all matters connected with 
military operations not expressly assigned to some other bureau of the War 
Department. 


(PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE) 
To be responsible for and have authority over the purchase, storage, dis- 
tribution, and issue within the United States of supplies for the Army. 


@ Because of the surrender of all purchasing and distributing functions by the Quarter- 
master Corps to the Purchase and Storage Service in the fall of 1918, the two services have 
been treated together. 
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CHIEFS 
(QUARTERMASTER CORPS) 
Apr. 6 Maj. Gen. Henry G. Sharpe, Quartermaster General. 
Dec. 20 Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals,: Acting Quartermaster General. 
May 10 Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood, Acting Quartermaster General. 


(PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE) 
Sept. 12 Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood, Acting Quartermaster General and Director of Purchase 
and Storage. 


Feb. 18 Maj. Gen. Harry L. Rogers, Quartermaster General and Director of Purchase and 
through Storage. 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


1917 

At outbreak of war, the Office of the Quartermaster General 
supplied the Army through department, depot, camp, post, and 
other subsidiary quartermasters. There were seven general supply 
depots and other establishments designated as points of supply. 
Depot quartermasters were in charge of these depots and of pro- 
curement and storage of supplies, which were issued in response 
to requisitions from department quartermasters. 

Camp and post quartermasters supplied their troops by requisi- 
tion on depots through department quartermasters, except in 
case of urgent necessity when direct purchase was authorized. 

On Apr. 6, the Office of the Quartermaster General operated 
through these Divisions: Administrative, Finance and Account- 
ing, Supplies, Construction and Repair, and Transportation. 

On Aug. 4, the Water Transportation Branch of the Transpor- 
tation Division was attached to the Embarkation Service and 
effectively passed from control of the Quartermaster General’s 
Office, although actual transfer was delayed until Apr. 22, 1918 
(see p. 499). 

By Oct. 8, the Remount and Cantonment Divisions had been 
added. On Oct. 16, the old Construction and Repair Division was 
absorbed by the Cantonment Division; concurrently the Personnel 
and Warehouse Divisions were created. 

1918 

On Jan. 10, the Assistant Chief of Staff, Director of Storage and 
Traffic, took over the duties and personnel of that part of the 
Transportation Division which handled inland transportation and 
incorporated them in his organization as the Inland Transporta- 


} Appointed Dircetor, Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, General Staff, in addition to 
his duties as Acting Quartermaster General, Apr. 16, 1918. 
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tion Division. Similarly, the recently created Warehouse Division 
was merged with the Storage Control Division of Storage and 
Traffic, Jan. 11. One week later, the Fuel and Forage Division was 
established in the Quartermaster General’s Office. 

On Jan. 26, the Office of the Quartermaster General was com- 
pletely reorganized. General Administration, Quartermaster Sup- 
ply Control, and Personnel and Planning Staffs were set up as 
so-called service bureaus, while the operating functions of the 
Office were assigned to these Divisions: Supply and Equipment, 
Reclamation, Subsistence, Fuel and Forage, Remount, Motors, 
and Cantonment. The Cantonment Division from then on reported 
direct to the Secretary of War. Inasmuch as this new organization 
failed to give the Quartermaster General control over the distribu- 
tion of supplies, the Warehousing Division was reestablished 
Feb. 13. 

On Apr. 16, Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals, Acting Quarter- 
master General, was in addition appointed the Director of the 
newly created Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, General 
Staff. At this time the structure of the Quartermaster General’s 
Office underwent another change, which tended further to make 
it a purchasing, planning, and distributing agency. The Adminis- 
trative, Personnel, Finance and Accounts, Methods Control, and 
Supply Control Divisions constituted the service agencies; while 
the Supply and Equipment, Motor Transport, Subsistence, Fuel 
and Forage, Transportation, Depot, Reclamation, and Remount 
Divisions continued as operating departments, the last two under 
a Special Assistant to the Acting Quartermaster General. 

The new Depot Division evolved from the old Warehousing 
Division. The Motor Transport Division absorbed many of the 
functions of the then dissolving Transportation Division after 
the latter’s Water Transportation Branch had been transferred 
to the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, General Staff; the 
remaining transportation functions were assumed by the Central 
Disbursing and Depot Divisions June 15. 

All financial activities of the Quartermaster General’s Office 
were placed under an Assistant in Charge of Finances June 12, 
leaving supervisory direction only to the Acting Quartermaster 
General. , 

On June 14, largely to tighten control within the Office, another 
reorganization took place, resulting in the following structure: 


Organisation of Quartermaster General's Office 
June 14, 1918 


I 
OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL.—Brig. Gen. Robert E. 
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Wood, Acting Quartermaster General; Mr. Robert J. Thorne, 
Assistant. 


OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER.—Maj. Benjamin L. Jacobson, 

Acting Executive Officer. 

1. Administrative Division, with four Branches: Administra- 
tive Control; Communications; Cemeterial; Office Equip- 
ment, 

2. Personnel Division, with five Branches: Commissioned Per- 
sonnel; Enlisted Personnel; Civilian Personnel; Depart- 
mental Personnel; Administrative. 

3. Methods Control Division, with six Branches: Orders and 
Regulations; Investigation; Information and Statistics; 
Organization; Purchase Records; Office Service. 


III. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE ACTING QUARTERMASTER GENERAL. 

—Mr. Robert J. Thorne, in charge. 

1. Supply Control Division, with three Branches: Require- 
ments; Contracts Advisory; Office Service. 

2. Clothing and Equipment Division, with nine Branches: Tex- 
tile (Subdivision) ; Cotton Goods; Woolen Goods; Knit 
Goods; Wool Tops and Yarn; Manufacturing; Shoes, 
Leather & Rubber Goods; Leather Materials; Administra- 
tive and Control. 

3. Hardware and Metals Division, with four Branches: Metals 
and Heavy Hardware; Camp & Kitchen Equipment; Tools 
& Hardware Sundries; Administrative. 

4. Vehicles and Harness Division, with three Branches: Ve- 
hicles; Harness; Administrative. 

5. Subsistence Division, with six Branches: Purchasing; Allot- 
ment; Dehydrated Products; Planning and Inspection; 
Overseas Subsistence; Administrative. 

6. Depot Division, with three Branches: Depot Service; Dis- 
tribution; Administrative. 


IV. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE ACTING QUARTERMASTER GENERAL. 

—Col. John S. Fair, in charge. 

1. Conservation & Reclamation Division, with seven Branches: 
Salvage and Gardening; Shoe Repair; Hat Repair; Cloth- 
ing Repair; Laundries; Dry Cleaning; Administrative. 

2. Remount Division, with four Branches: Purchasing and Is- 
sue; Remount Depot; Remount Inspection; Administra- 
tive. 
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8. Fuel and Forage Division, with four Branches: Fuel; For- 

age; Oil; Administrative. 
Vv. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE ACTING QUARTERMASTER GENERAL. 

—Col. Fred Glover, in charge. 

1. Motor Transport Service, with two Subdivisions: Procure- 
ment, Operations; and two Branches: Engineering, Ad- 
ministrative. 

VI. 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE ACTING QUARTERMASTER GENERAL. 

—In Charge Finances: Col. Herbert M. Lord. 

1. Finance and Accounts Division, with nine Branches: Finan- 
cial Control; Apportionment Accounts; Money Accounts; 
Property Accounts; Subsistence Returns; Cost-Keeping; 
Claims; Contract Files; Office Service. 

2. Central Disbursing Division, with four Branches: Pay and 
Mileage; Personal Deposits & Allotments; Transportation 
and Telegraph; Office Service. 

By mid-June the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division of 
the General Staff had evolved a general policy to shift all procure- 
ment of particular supplies for the entire Army to the supply 
bureau which was already buying the largest quantities of these 
items. Through its Purchase and Supply Branch, the Division 
began to enforce the new policy Apr. 24, gradually concentrating 
in the Quartermaster Corps sole procurement authority which, 
at the end of the 1918 fiscal year, covered the following: Burlap 
and jute; cotton goods; woolen goods; leather and leather goods; 
Manila, sisal, and cotton rope; silk fabric, silk yarn, and silk 
thread; rubber and rubber goods; linen and linen thread; needles; 
ice boxes and refrigerators; garment workers’, cobblers’, and 
saddlers’ power tools; animal and hand-drawn vehicles; paper 
and cartons; hand tools; general hardware; cots, bunks, and bed- 
steads; soap, washing and bleaching powders. 

On June 26, the Depot Division underwent one reorganization 
and Aug. 15, another, when it was designated as the Operating 
Division. 

Two months later, the Quartermaster General’s Office, in addi- 
tion to its other duties, was given authority over and made re- 
sponsible for the storage, distribution, and issue within the United 
States of all supplies for the Army. 

Other changes included the reorganization of the Supply Divi- 
sion Aug. 80, and the consolidation, Sept. 14, of the Methods 
Control and Administrative Division into a new Administrative 
Division. This was followed within 4 days by the establishment 
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of the Requirements Division which absorbed the former Require- 
ment Branch, Supply Control Division. This new Division was 
charged with the determination of requirements for all supplies 
to be secured under the direction of the Acting Quartermaster 
General and Director of Purchase and Storage. 

Up to this time the office of the Quartermaster General had 
procured the greater part of all Army supplies. Yet, at this junc- 
ture, all procurement divisions and all divisions concerned with 
storage and distribution were taken from the control of the 
Quartermaster General and placed under the supervision of the 
Director of Purchase and of the Director of Supply Operations, 
respectively, in the office of the Director of Purchase and Storage. 

The creation, Oct. 11, of the Office of the Director of Finance 
(see p.208) removed all financial functions from the Quartermaster 
General’s Office. This was followed Oct. 21 by the transfer of all 
procurement and operating functions and of many administrative 
functions from the Office of the Quartermaster General to the 
Office of the Director of Purchase and Storage. As a result, the 
Office of the Quartermaster General retained only these Branches: 
Executive, Commissioned Personnel, Enlisted Personnel, Depart- 
mental Personnel, Civilian Personnel, Bakery Organization, Labor 
Organization, Training, Cemeterial, and Remount Operating. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 
1917 

The supply system existing at outbreak of war (see p. 410) was 
first modified in Oct., when the supply of divisional camps and 
cantonments was exempted from the control of department com- 
manders. This inaugurated a distinct supply service whereby the 
depots filled requisitions direct, without further reference to 
military channels. 

1918 

In Jan., remount depots and animal embarkation depots were 
also authorized to fill requisitions direct under the new policy. On 
Feb. 11, War Department orders fixed the control of quarter- 
master supplies still further. Thereafter general supply depots 
operated in accordance with instructions emanating from the 
Quartermaster General’s Office. This control was exerted through 
the several procurement divisions with respect to production, 
manufacture, inspection, and delivery from place of production; 
and through the Warehouse Division in regard to warehousing 
and distribution. 

The existing field organization began to expand when the 


1To understand the meaning of this provision, it should be kept in mind that Brig. Gen. 
Robert E. Wood had held both offices since September 12, 1918. 
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office of the Wool Purchasing Quartermaster was opened in 
Boston with branch offices in Philadelphia, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, and Portland, Ore. With this trend toward centralization 
of control, definite zones of jurisdiction were assigned the various 
supply depots May 13, in order to utilize and develop the re- 
sources of each zone by allocation of purchases to industries. On 
June 4, the procurement of unfabricated wool and cotton as well 
as the purchases of the Remount and the Motor Transport Ser- 
vices were exempted from this control. 

On July 1, the Office of the Quartermaster General issued final 
instructions dealing with zones of procurement and the operation 
of general supply depots. As a result, the United States and pos- 
sessions were divided, not only for general procurement but for 
subsistence procurement and for distribution of supplies as well, 
into 18 zones as follows: 


Organization for Procurement and Distribution 
of Quartermaster Supplies 
(Legend: 1 = areas of procurement and operations of general supply 
depots; 2 = areas of distribution; 3 = supply depots; 4 = camps, canton- 
ments, posts, forts, aviation fields and other military establishments in areas 
of distribution assigned to general supply depot.) 


ZONE 1 

1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut. 

2. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island. 

8. Boston General Supply Depot, Cambridge, Mass., was the 
main source of supply for one camp and several posts and forts 
in the northeastern section of the country. It supplied approxi- 
mately 82,000 men. It was also a very important procurement 
depot for shoes and textiles. The major part of the employees at 
this depot was devoted to procurement and inspection functions. 
Storage space: 699,673 sq. ft. 

4, Headquarters, Northeastern Department, Boston, Mass.; 
North Atlantic Coast Artillery District, Boston, Mass.; Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass.; School for Engineer Officers, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass.; Forts Andrews, 
Banks, Revere, Rodman, Standish, Strong, and Warren, Spring- 
field Armory, Watertown Arsenal, and Lowell, Mass.; Forts Fos- 
ter, McKinley, Preble, and Williams, Me.; Forts Constitution and 
Stark, N. H.; Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; Forts Adams, Getty, Greble, 
Mansfield, Phil Kearny, and Wetherill, R. I. 
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ZONE 2 

1. New York, New Jersey (Trenton and north—but for pur- 
chase and inspection of articles of subsistence the New York Zone 
included the entire state of New Jersey), Pennsylvania (purchase 
and inspection of subsistence only). 

2. New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Puerto 
Rico and establishments in the West Indies (for subsistence and 
miscellaneous supplies). 

3. New York General Supply Depot was the principal source 
of supply for four camps and furnished approximately 169,000 
men. It had a large manufacturing-procurement function, being 
located in a clothing manufacturing district. It also did a large 
amount of procurement on hardware items and, for a time, served 
as the medium through which quartermaster supplies were shipped 
to oversea destination. Storage space: 1,746,344 sq. ft. 

4, Headquarters, Eastern Department, Governors Island, N. Y.; 
Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District, Fort Totten, N. Y.; Med- 
ical Supply Depot, 629 Greenwich Street, New York City; U.S. A. 
General Hospital No. 1, Bainbridge Avenue and Gun Hill Road, 
New York City; Camp Upton, Yaphank, L. I., N. Y.; Hazelhurst 
Field, Mineola, L. I, N. Y.; Camp Mills, L. I., N. Y.; Aviation 
General Supply Depot and Concentration Camp, Garden City, L. I., 
N. Y.; Gas Defense Plant, L.1I., N. Y.; New York Arsenal, N. Y.; 
Forts Hamilton, Hancock, Jay (Atlantic Branch U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks), Mitchell, Schuyler, Slocum (Recruit Depot), Terry, 
Totten, Tyler, Wadsworth, Wood, and H. G. Wright; U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y.; Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y.; 
Forts Ontario, Niagara, and Porter, N. Y.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Madi- 
son Barracks and Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; School of Aerial 
Photography, Rochester, N. Y.; School of Military Aeronautics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; U. S. A. General Hospital No. 
4, Fort Porter, N. Y.; U. S. A. General Hospital No. 5, Fort 
Ontario, N. Y.; U. S. A. General Hospital No. 8, Otisville, N. Y.; 
U. S. Hospital, Dansville, N. Y.; Columbia University, New York 
City (Photographic School). 

Fort Trumbull, Conn.; New Britain, Conn.; Saybrook Proving 
Ground, Saybrook, Conn.; U. S. Military Hospital, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Embarkation Port, Hoboken, N. J.; Port Newark Terminal, 
N. J.; Camp Merritt, N. J.; Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J.; 
Camp Diz, Wrightstown, N. J.; Camp Alfred Vail, Little Silver, 
N. J.; Sandy Hook Proving Ground, N. J.; Fort Mott, N. J.; 
School of Military Aeronautics, Princeton University, Princeton, 
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N. J.; U. S. A. General Hospital No. 3, Colonia, N. J.; U. S. A. 
General Hospital No. 9, Lakewood, N. J.; U. S. A. General Hos- 
pital No. 16, Cape May, N. J. 

Frankford Arsenal, Bridesburg, Pa.; Medical Supply Depot, 
1210 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; U. S. A. General Hospital, 
Markleton, Pa.; General Aviation Supply Depot, Middletown, Pa.; 
Chandler Field, Essington, Pa.; Camp Crane, Allentown, Pa.; 
Camp Colt, Gettysburg, Pa. 

For subsistence and miscellaneous supplies—San Juan, Camp 
Las Casas, Henry Barracks, and recruiting stations in Puerto Rico. 
ZONE 3 

1. New Jersey (south of Trenton), Pennsylvania (except for 
purchase and inspection of articles of subsistence, which were 
handled for this zone by the New York General Supply Depot). 

2. Puerto Rico and establishments in the West Indies (for 
clothing and equipage, tableware and kitchen utensils). 

8. Philadelphia General Supply Depot was wholly a manufac- 
turing and procurement depot. It had a large factory operating 
division in which were made a great many uniforms. It was the 
sole source of supply in the country for chevrons, ornaments, flags, 
kitchen ware, and tableware. This depot, being located in a gen- 
eral procurement zone, handled a large amount of textiles and their 
manufacture into finished garments. It had under its jurisdiction 
the subdepot of Pittsburgh. Storage space: 1,911,952 sq. ft. 

4. For clothing and equipage, tableware, and kitchen utensils— 
San Juan, Camp Las Casas, Henry Barracks, and recruiting sta- 
tions in Puerto Rico. 

ZONE 4 

1. Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia (except matters 
then handled or supervised by the Washington Depot), Virginia, 
West Virginia (purchase and inspection of subsistence only). 

2. Delaware, Maryland, Virginia (except Fort Myer and points 
in the vicinity of Newport News, Va., as listed under 4). 

3. Baltimore General Supply Depot was the main supply depot 
for three camps. It supplied approximately 90,000 men, and in 
addition did a certain amount of procurement in subsistence items 
and handled an appreciable amount of clothing manufacturing. 
Storage space: 1,235,969 sq. ft. 

Washington Depot was operated for the supply of local posts 
and departments, securing supplies through the Quartermaster 
Corps. In this capacity it was largely a procurement and disburs- 
ing organization. Storage space: 69,520 sq. ft. 

Newport News Depot was created as a general supply depot for 
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certain camps, posts and military establishments in its vicinity. 
It was the sole source of supply of some 40,000 troops. Storage 
space: 2,150,400 sq. ft. 

4. a. Assigned to Baltimore General Supply Depot.—Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md.; Camp Meade, Admiral, Md.; Camp Holabird, Balti- 
more, Md.; Chesapeake Bay, Md.; Forts Armistead, Carroll, How- 
ard, McHenry, Smallwood, Washington, Md.; U. S. A. General 
Hospital No. 2, Fort McHenry, Md.; U. S. A. General Hospital No. 
7, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md.; Radio School, College Park, Md. 

Forts Delaware and DuPont, Del. 

Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va.; Langley Field, Hampton, Va.; 
Aerial Photographic School, Hampton, Va.; General Aviation Sup- 
ply Depot, Richmond, Va.; Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, 
Va.; Forts Hunt, Monroe, Story, Wool, Woodbridge, Va. 

b. Assigned to Washington Depot.—Fort Myer, Va.; Camp 
Leach, American University, D. C.; Camp Meigs, D. C.; Potomac 
Park, D. C.; Washington Barracks, D. C.; Washington, D. C. 
(for all casuals). 

c. Assigned to Newport News Depot.—Camps Eustis, Hill, Mor- 
rison, Stuart, Va.; Guard Camp at Lee Hall, Va.; Stevedore Camp 
at Newport News, Va.; Pig Point, Va.; Embarkation Remount 
Camp, Newport News, Va.; Embarkation Camp at Norfolk, Va.; 
Lambert’s Point, Va.; Embarkation Hospital at Camp Stuart, Va. 


ZONE 5 

1. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama. 

2. North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida (except 
Forts Barrancas, McRee and Pickens and Barrancas National 
Cemetery), Alabama (except Forts Gaines and Morgan, and 
Mobile National Cemetery), Tennessee (except Park Field, at 
Millington, Tenn.). 

8. Atlanta General Supply Depot furnished materials for nine 
camps in the southeastern section of the country. Outside of sup- 
plying some 230,000 men, it did a comparatively small amount of 
procurement in cotton materials. Storage space: 994,389 sq. ft. 

4. Headquarters, Southeastern Department, Charleston, S. C.; 
South Atlantic Coast Artillery District, Charleston, S. C.; Camp 
Wadsworth, Spartanburg, S. C.; Camp Sevier, Greenville, S. C.; 
Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C.; Forts Fremont, Moultrie, Sum- 
ter, S. C. 

Fort Caswell, N. C.; Camp Greene, Charlotte, N. C.; C. D. of 
Cape Fear, N. C.; U. S. A. General Hospital, Kenilworth Inn, 
Asheville, N C.; U. S. A. General Hospital, Waynesville, N. C. 

Medical Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga.; Camp Gordon, Atlanta, 
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Ga.; Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga.; Camp Hancock, Augusta, Ga.; 
Augusta Arsenal; Forts McPherson, Oglethorpe, Pulaski, Screven, 
Ga.; C. D. of Savannah, Ga.; Brunswick, Ga.; Souther Field, 
Americus, Ga.; School for Supply Officers, Ga. School of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga.; Civilian Balloon School, Macon, Ga.; U.S. A. 
General Hospital No. 6, Fort McPherson, Ga.; U. S. A. General 
Hospital, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Camp Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla.; Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, 
Fla.; Dorr Field, Arcadia, Fla.; Forts Dade and DeSoto, Fla.; Key 
West Barracks, Fla.; C. D. of Key West, Fla.; C. D. of Tampa, Fla. 

Camp McClellan, Anniston, Ala.; Camp Sheridan, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Taylor Field, Montgomery, Ala. 


ZONE 6 

1. West Virginia (except purchase and inspection of subsist- 
ence), Ohio (except subsistence), Indiana—Indianapolis and south, 
exclusive of Evansville and Terre Haute (except purchase and 
inspection of subsistence), Kentucky (except purchase and inspec- 
tion of subsistence), Tennessee (except purchase and inspection 
of subsistence). 

2. No zone of distribution. 

8. Jeffersonville General Supply Depot supplied no troops. It 
was located in the center of a manufacturing district and was the 
general procurement depot for vehicles and harness, field equip- 
ment, and miscellaneous supplies. It also had a large factory op- 
erating division where much manufacturing was done locally. 
Storage space: 2,747,887 sq. ft. 

4. None. 

ZONE 7 

1. Ohio (purchase and inspection of subsistence only) ; Indiana 
—north of Indianapolis (for purchase and inspection of subsist- 
ence the entire state of Indiana, except Evansville and Terre 
Haute), Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Illinois (except territory south of Jacksonville, Spring- 
field and Decatur), Iowa (east of Des Moines and Fort Dodge). 

2. West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky (except Camp Taylor), In- 
diana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois (except south of 
Jacksonville, Springfield, and Decatur), Iowa (except articles of 
subsistence to Camp Dodge). 

8. Chicago General Supply Depot was the main source of supply 
for four camps and supplied approximately 141,000 men. It was 
also one of the main procurement depots for subsistence supplies 
and had under its jurisdiction considerable manufacturing of 
clothing and equipage articles. Storage space: 2,826,688 sq. ft. 
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4, Headquarters, Central Department, Chicago, Ill.; Medical 
Supply Depot, 3980 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill.; Fort Sheridan, 
Ill.; Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill.; Rock Island Arsenal, Ill.; Motor 
Equipment Instruction School, Peoria, Ill.; Chanute Field, Ran- 
toul, Il].; School of Military Aeronautics, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind.; Aviation Repair Depot, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Jeffersonville Depot, Ind. 

Fort Thomas, Ky. (Recruit Depot). 

Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, O.; McCook Field, Dayton, O.; Wil- 
bur Wright Field, Fairfield, O.; School of Military Aeronautics, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Camp Custer, Battle Creek, Mich. ; Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, 
Mich.; Forts Wayne and Brady, Mich. 

Camp Dodge, Ia. (except subsistence). 

Camp Robinson, Wis.; Motor Equipment Instruction School, 
Clintonville, Wis.; Motor Equipment Instruction School, Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Fort Snelling, Minn.; Sig. C. Avn. Mechanics Training School, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

ZONE 8 

1. Missouri, Illinois (south of Jacksonville, Springfield and De- 
eatur), Kentucky (purchase and inspection of subsistence only), 
Tennessee (purchase and inspection of subsistence only), Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Evansville, and Terre Haute, Ind. 

2. Missouri, Illinois (south of Jacksonville, Springfield and De- 
eatur), Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas; Park Field, at Millington, 
Tenn.; Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 

8. St. Lowis General Supply Depot supplied four camps, fur- 
nishing approximately 111,000 men and had under its jurisdiction 
the subdepot of Kansas City with a storage space of 86,247 sq. ft. 
It was also a procurement depot for shoes and clothing manu- 
factured in that zone. Storage space: 888,662 sq. ft. 

4. Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky. 

Scott Field, Belleville, Ill. 

Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, Mo. (recruit depot); Medical 
Supply Depot, 510 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo.; Missouri Aeronautic 
School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Camp Funston, Kan.; Fort Riley, Kan.; Mounted Service School, 
Fort Riley, Kan.; U. S. A. General Hospital, Fort Riley, Kan.; 
Medical Officers Training Camp, Fort Riley, Kans.; Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. (U.S. Disciplinary Barracks) ; Signal Corps Officers 
Training Camp, Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; Army Service Schools, 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans, 
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Fort Sill, Okla., including Camp Doniphan, Post Field, Infantry 
School of Arms, School of Fire for Field Artillery, School of Aerial 
Observers; Remount Depot, Fort Reno, Okla. 

Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark.; Eberts Field, Lonoke, Ark.; Fort 
Logan H. Roots, Ark.; U. S. A. General Hospital, Fort Logan H. 
Roots, Ark.; Army and Navy General Hoppa: Hot Springs, Ark. 

Park Field, Millington, Tenn. 


ZONE 9 

1. Louisiana, Mississippi. 

2. Louisiana, Mississippi, Forts Barrancas, McRee and Pickens, 
and Barrancas National Cemetery, Fla.; Forts Gaines and Mor- 
gan, and Mobile National Cemetery, Ala.; Forts Crockett, San 
Jacinto and Travis, Tex.; Canal Zone. 

8. New Orleans General Supply Depot was the principal source 
of supply for two camps. It was also headquarters for shipping 
to the Canal Zone. It supplied approximately 54,000 men. Storage 
space: 2,406,195 sq. ft. 

4, Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss.; Payne Field, West Point, 
Miss. 

Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, La.; Gerstner Field, Lake 
Charles, La.; Jackson Barracks, La.; Fort Philip, La. 

Forts Gaines and Morgan, Ala.; Mobile National Cemetery, 
Ala.; C. D. of Mobile, Ala. 

Forts Barrancas, McRee, Pickens, Fla.; Barrancas National 
Cemetery, Fla.; C. D. of Pensacola, Fla. 

Forts Crockett, San Jacinto, Travis, Tex.; C. D. of Galveston, 
Tex. 

Headquarters, Panama Canal Department, Ancon, C. Z.; Ama- 
dor, C. Z.; Balboa, C. Z.; Corozal, C. Z.; C. D. of Cristobal, C. Z.; 
Empire, C. Z.; Forts Grant, Randolph, Sherman, C. Z.; Gatun, 
C. Z.; Quarry Heights, C. Z.; Camp E. S. Otis, C. Z.; Camp Gail- 
lard, C. Z. 

ZONE 10 

1. Texas. 

2. Texas (except Forts Crockett, San Jacinto, and Travis, and 
except posts or camps then occupied in the western corner of 
Texas, immediately south of New Mexico from Marathon, Texas, 
and west on the line of the Southern Pacific Railroad). 

3. Fort Sam Houston General Supply Depot supplied four 
camps, furnishing approximately 70,715 men. Storage space: 
450,145 sq. ft. 

4. Headquarters, Southern Department, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.; U. S. A. General Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Camp 
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Bowie, Fort Worth, Tex.; Camp Dick, Dallas, Tex.; Camp Logan, 
Houston, Tex.; Camp MacArthur, Waco, Tex.; Camp Travis, San 
Antonio, Tex.; Medical Supply Depot, San Antonio, Tex.; Brooks 
Field, San Antonio, Tex.; Kelly Field No. 1, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Kelly Field No. 2, San Antonio, Tex.; Ground Officers’ Training 
School, Kelly Field No. 2, San Antonio, Tex.; San Antonio Arsenal, 
Tex.; Civilian Balloon School, San Antonio, Tex.; Ellington Field, 
Houston, Tex.; Taliaferro Field, Fort Worth, Tex.; Barron Field, 
Everman, Tex.; Carruthers Field, Benbrook, Tex.; Love Field, 
Dallas, Tex.; Rich Field, Waco, Tex.; Aviation Mobilization Camp, 
Waco, Tex.; Aviation Repair Depot, Dallas, Tex.; Headquarters, 
Aviation School, Fort Worth, Tex.; School of Military Aeronaut- 
ics, University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; Brownsville, Tex.; Camp 
Stanley, Leon Springs, Tex.; Camp S. F. B. Morse, Leon Springs, 
Tex.; Camp Mercedes, Tex.; Del Rio, Tex.; Forts Clark, McIntosh, 
Ringgold, Tex.; Eagle Pass, Tex.; Harlingen Depot, Tex.; Kings- 
ville, Tex.; Progreso, Tex. 
ZONE 11 

1. Iowa (Des Moines, Fort Dodge, and west), Nebraska, Colo- 
rado, Utah, Wyoming. 

2. Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Camp Dodge (for subsistence only). 

8. Omaha General Supply Depot was primarily a purchasing 
depot for subsistence, fuel, and forage. Storage space: 150,953 
sq. ft. . 

4. Camp Dodge, Des Moines, Ia. (for subsistence only) ; U.S. A. 
General Hospital, Fort Des Moines, Ia. 

Forts Crook, Omaha, Robinson, Neb.; U. S. A. Balloon School, 
Fort Omaha, Neb. 

Fort Lincoln, N. D. 

Fort Meade, S. D. 

Fort D. A. Russell, Cheyenne, Wyo.; Fort McKenzie, Sheridan, 
Wyo.; Fort Yellowstone, Wyo. 

Fort Logan, Denver, Colo. (recruit depot). 

Forts Douglas, Duchesne, Utah. 


ZONE 12 

1. New Mexico, Arizona. 

2. New Mexico, Arizona; Forts and camps in Texas, Marathon, 
Tex., and west. 

8. El Paso General Supply Depot supplied only one camp of 
about 23,000 men. Storage space: 267,949 sq. ft. 

4. Fort Bliss, Tex.; Marfa, Tex. 

Camp Cody, Deming, N. Mex.; Columbus, N. Mex.; Fort Bay- 
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ard, N. Mex. (Army General Hospital) ; Forts Hachita, Wingate, 
N. Mex. 

Forts Huachuca, Apache, Ariz.; Whipple Barracks, Ariz.; Doug- 

las, Nogales, Yuma, Ariz. 
; ZONE 13 

1. California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada. 

2. California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Alaska, Hawaiian Department, Philippine Department, stations in 
China. 

8. San Francisco General Supply Depot was the principal source 
of supply for three camps on the Pacific coast, numbering about 
71,000 men, and had under its jurisdiction three subdepots (Seattle, 
Portland, Los Angeles). This depot did considerable procurement 
in the Pacific coast region. Storage space: 772,825 sq. ft. 

4. Headquarters, Western Department, San Francisco, Cal.; 
South Pacific Coast Artillery District, Monadnock Block, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Medical Supply Depot, 50 Bay Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Presidio of San Francisco, Cal.; Letterman General 
Hospital, Presidio of San Francisco, Cal.; Camp Kearny, Linda 
Vista, Cal.; Camp John Beacon, Calexico, Cal.; March Field, River- 
side, Cal.; Mather Field, Sacramento, Cal.; Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Cal.; Aviation School, San Diego, Cal.; Arcadia Balloon 
School, Arcadia, Cal.; Alcatraz Island, Cal. (U. S. Disciplinary 
Barracks) ; Benicia Arsenal, Cal.; Forts Barry, Baker, Mason, 
McDowell (recruit depot), MacArthur, Miley, Rosecrans, Winfield 
Scott, Cal.; Mare Island, Cal.; Presidio of Monterey, Cal.; School 
of Military Aeronautics, University of California, Berkeley, Cal.; 
Sequoia National Park, Cal.; Yosemite National Park, Cal. 

Fort Stevens, Ore. 

North Pacific Coast Artillery District, Seattle, Wash.; Camp 
Lewis, American Lake, Wash.; Bremerton, Wash.; Forts Canby, 
Casey, Columbia, Flagler, George Wright, Lawton, Walla Walla, 
Ward, Worden, Wash.; Vancouver Barracks, Wash. 

Boise Barracks, Idaho. 

Forts Keogh (remount depot), Missoula, William Henry Harri- 
son, Mont. 

Forts Davis, Gibbon, Liscum, St. Michael, William H. Seward, 
Valdez, Alaska. 

Headquarters Hawaiian Department, Honolulu, T. H.; Forts 
Kamahameha, Ruger, Shafter, Hawaii; Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii. 

Headquarters Philippine Department, Manila, P. I. 

Stations in China. 
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RESERVE DEPOTS 

Storage space for oversea shipments and for reserve stocks 
earmarked for other supply depots was obtained by construction 
of reserve depots at Columbus, Ohio; New Cumberland, Pa.; and 
South Schenectady, N. Y.; which, upon completion, had storage 
accommodations of 2,606,070 sq. ft., 1,998,515 sq. ft., and 2,980,- 
609 sq. ft., respectively. 

OTHER DEPOTS 

Additional depots, not mentioned elsewhere, were maintained at 
Charleston, S. C., and Mobile, Ala., with storage space each of 
11,027 and 809,000 sq. ft. 

CAMP STORAGE 

The following storage accommodations were available at the 
various camps: 

Subsidiary to Boston General Supply Depot.—Devens, with 
214,384 sq. ft. 

Subsidiary to New York General Supply Depot.—Dix, Merritt, 
Mills, Upton, with a total of 363,840 sq. ft. 

Subsidiary to Baltimore General Supply Depot.—Lee, Meade, 
with a total of 185,000 sq. ft. 

Subsidiary to Atlanta General Supply Depot.—Gordon, Greene, 
Hancock, Jackson, McClellan, Sevier, Sheridan, Wadsworth, 
Wheeler, with a total of 1,178,856 sq. ft. 

Subsidiary to Chicago General Supply Depot.—Custer, Dodge, 
Grant, Sherman, with a total of 369,397 sq. ft. 

Subsidiary to St. Louis General Supply Depot.—Pike, Doniphan, 
Funston, with a total of 284,550 sq. ft. 

Subsidiary to New Orleans General Supply Depot.—Beaure- 
gard, Shelby, with a total of 230,677 sq. ft. 

Subsidiary to Fort Sam Houston General Supply Depot.—Bowie, 
MacArthur, Logan, Travis, with a total of 853,050 sq. ft. 

Subsidiary to El Paso General Supply Depot.—Cody, with 
163,076 sq. ft. 

Subsidiary to San Francisco General Supply Depot—Fremont, 
Kearny, Lewis, with a total of 467,693 sq. ft. 

Organization for Procurement and Distribution of Remounts 

At the beginning of the war, the Transportation Division of the 
Quartermaster General’s Office supervised all remount matters, 
including the three permanent and two auxiliary remount depots 
then in existence. Later a Remount Branch originated in the 
Transportation Division which, in Sept. 1917, became the Re- 
mount Division. Its functions were to procure horses and mules 
and to ship them to depots to be trained and put in condition for 
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issue to organizations or for shipments overseas; to supervise the 
construction, organization, administration, and personnel at per- 
manent remount, auxiliary remount, and animal embarkation de- 
pots in the United States; and to cooperate with the Department 
of Agriculture in the breeding of suitable horses for the military 
service. 

Procurement zones were established as follows: 

Eastern Zone, with headquarters at the Front Royal Remount 
Depot, Front Royal, Va.; 

Southern Zone, with headquarters at Fort Reno Remount Depot, 
Fort Reno, Okla.; 

Northern Zone, with headquarters at Fort Keogh Remount De- 
pot, Fort Keogh, Mont.; 

Central Zone, with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 

Later the southern and central zones were consolidated with 
headquarters at Kansas City. 

For purposes of distributing, caring for, and conditioning ani- 
mals, there was established an auxiliary remount depot at each 
divisional camp and cantonment, in addition to those already in 
operation at Fort Sill, Okla.; and Fort Bliss, Tex. Besides, animal 
embarkation depots were maintained at two ports. 

Depot strengths were as follows: 


Z Average strength 
Station 
Horses Mules 

Camp Devens, Mass. 4,095 
Camp Upton, N. Y. 1,823 

2,850 

4,122 

3,232 

4,206 

5,583 

2,741 

4,744 

4,008 

4,583 

3,489 

5,403 

3,168 

5,684 
Camp Gordon, Ga. 1,883 
Camp Pike, Ark. 2,383 
Camp Sherman, 3,897 5 
Camp Taylor, K; 3,367 Animal Emb. Depot, Charleston, 8. C.. 
Camp Custer, Mich. 3,458 3,078 


Training Establishments 
The Methods Control Division (see p. 412) had charge of the 
training of the entire Quartermaster Corps personnel, which was 
carried on at the following stations: 
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Camp Joseph E. Johnston, Jacksonville, Fla. (see p. 832) ; 

Camp Meigs, Washington, D. C. (see p. 747) ; 

Camp Alexander, Newport News, Va. (see p. 711) ; 

Camp Jesup, Ga. (see p. 832) ; 

Fort Sam Houston, Tex. (see p. 913). 

OFFICERS’ AND CANDIDATES’ SCHOOLS 

Officers’ School, Camp Joseph E. Johnston.—Trained commis- 
sioned personnel as specialists in contracts; water, rail, and motor 
transportation; money accounts; property accounts; general ad- 
ministration and company administration; supplies, subsistence, 
and clothing and equipage; construction and repair; motor truck; 
motor car; motorcycle; and personnel. 

Officers’ School, Camp Meigs.—Resembled Camp Johnston in 
many respects but specialized in orienting personnel newly com- 
missioned from civil life, and civilians employed in responsible 
executive and administrative divisions of the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office, in the organization and functions of the various war 
agencies. It also provided instruction in the scientific fitting of 
shoes. 

Q.M. Officers’ Training Camp, Camp Joseph E. Johnston.—Pre- 
pared candidates for commissions. 

Remount Service Officers’ Training Camps at Camp Joseph E. 
Johnston and Camp Shelby (pp. 832, 850).—Prepared candidates 
for commissions. 

Depot Schools.—Were maintained at Camp Joseph E. Johnston; 
Jeffersonville General Supply Depot; San Francisco General Sup- 
ply Depot; and in the office of the Quartermaster, Central Depart- 
ment. These schools prepared student officers for assignment to 
any of the general or reserve supply depots. 

Transport Quartermaster Schools.—Were conducted at Port of 
Embarkation Hoboken and in the office of the Port Storage Officer, 
Baltimore, to meet the big demand for transport quartermasters, 
which was created by the increase in the number of ships chartered 
to carry American troops overseas. 

ENLISTED MEN’S SCHOOLS 

Schools for Bakers and Cooks.—Were maintained at 39 camps 

and stations: 


Camp Beauregard Camp Funston Camp Lee 

Camp Bowie Camp Gordon Camp Lewis 
Camp Cody Camp Grant Camp Logan 
Camp Custer Camp Greene Camp MacArthur 
Camp Devens Camp Hancock Camp McClellan 
Camp Dix Camp A.A.Humphreys Camp Meade 
Camp Dodge Camp Jackson Camp Merritt 
Camp Fremont Camp Kearny Camp Pike 
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Camp Sevier Camp Travis Fort Sam Houston 

Camp Shelby Camp Upton Kelly Field 

Camp Sheridan Camp Wadsworth Presidio of San Francisco 
Camp Sherman Camp Wheeler Fort Shafter 

Camp Taylor Fort Riley Fort William McKinley 


On June 6, 1918, administrative contro] of these schools passed 
from the Quartermaster General to the Adjutant General, the 
commissioned personnel on duty being transferred from the Quar- 
termaster Corps to the Adjutant General’s Department. 

Schools for Horseshoers, Teamsters, Packers, Saddlers, and 
Stable Sergeants——Were established at each auxiliary remount 
depot and animal embarkation depot. 

Packing Service School.—Established at Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, Madison, Wis., to train Quartermaster Corps personnel 
in the scientific methods of box and crate construction. 


PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF PURCHASE AND STORAGE 
1918 

On Sept. 12, the Acting Quartermaster General was also ap- 
pointed Director of Purchase and Storage. At the same time con- 
trol over storage, distribution, and issue within the United States 
passed from the Quartermaster General to the Director of Pur- 
chase and Storage. On the same day, a Director of Purchase and a 
Director of Storage were appointed with the following functions: 
the former to have charge of the procurement of supplies for the 
Army, including their purchase, production, and inspection; the 
latter to direct the storage, distribution, and issue within the 
United States of all Army supplies. Six days later, the purchasing 
and operating divisions of the Office of the Quartermaster General 
were transferred to the Purchase and Storage Director’s Office. 
The old Depot Division and the old Conservation and Reclama- 
tion Division (see p. 412) thus transferred were expanded 
Oct. 9 into these operating Divisions: Operations Administrative; 
Domestic Operations; Overseas Warehouses; Distribution; and 
Conservation and Reclamation. 

On Oct. 21, the initial organization of the Office of the Director 
of Purchase and Storage was as follows: 

Initial Organization of Purchase and Storage Director’s Office 


I 


OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
1. Administrative Division. 
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I 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF REQUIREMENTS 
1. Requirements Division. 
Il 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF PURCHASE 
. Purchase Administrative Division. 
. Clothing and Equipage Division. 
. Subsistence Division. 
. Motors and Vehicles Division. 
. Machinery and Engineering Materials Division. 
. Raw Materials and Paints Division. 
. Medical and Hospital Supplies Division. 
. Remount Procurement Division. 
. General Supplies Division. 


IV 

OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF STORAGE 

1. Operations Administrative Division. 

2. Domestic Operations Division. 

8. Overseas Warehouse Division. 

4. Distribution Division. 

5. Salvage Division. 

Thereafter, the Office of the Director of Purchase and Storage 
made further acquisitions, to wit: 

Oct. 22, from the Corps of Engineers—the depot, adminis- 
trative, engineering and purchasing departments, less some 
procurement functions, of the General Engineer Depot, as 
well as the storage and distribution subdivisions of the Office 
of the Director General of Military Railways; 

Oct. 28, from the Signa] Corps—Supply Division, purchase, 
production and inspection sections of Procurement Division, 
and requirements section of Executive Division; 

Oct. 24, from the Surgeon General’s Office—Supply Branch, 
Supply Depots Branch, and the purchase, storage, requisition 
and requirements parts of the Administrative Division. 

With the completion of these changes and others, the Office of 
the Director of Purchase and Storage assumed this organization: 


OWDNAATERWN HE 


Organization of Purchase and Storage Director’s Office 
Nov. 1, 1918 
I 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR.—Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood, Director of 
Purchase and Storage; Mr. Robert J. Thorne, Assistant Director 
of Purchase and Storage. 
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II 


OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER.—Lt. Col. Benjamin L. Jacobson, 

Executive Officer. 

1. General Administrative Division, with four Branches: Ad- 
ministrative Control; Orders and Regulations; Industrial 
Relations; Administrative Service. 

Conducted the administration of the Purchase and Stor- 
age Director’s Office. 

2. Statistical Division, with five Branches: Administrative ; 
Purchase Summaries; Storage Summaries; Reports; Pub- 
licity Service. 

Compiled statistical data, prepared statistical reports, 
and acted as a clearing house for statistical information. 

8. Surplus Stocks Division, with five Branches: Administra- 
tive; Interbureau Transfers; Domestic Surplus Sales; 
Overseas Surplus Sales; Planning. 

Established Oct. 28, 1918, but never functioned. On Nov. 
80, 1918, it was superseded by the— 
Surplus Property Division, which had charge of the dis- 
posal of materials held by the Department declared to be 
surplus. 
III 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF REQUIREMENTS.—Maj. Julian R. Orton, in 
charge. 

1. Requirements and Requisition Division, with four Branches: 
Commodities Requirements; Raw Materials Require- 
ments; Emergency Requirements; Office Service. 

Computed requirements for standard Army supplies, is- 
sued procurement authorizations to procurement divisions 
in the Office of the Director of Purchase and Storage, and 
issued overseas shipping authorizations. 


IV 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF PURCHASE.—Brig. Gen. William H. 

Rose, Director of Purchase; Mr. G. P. Baldwin, Assistant to 

the Director of Purchase. 

1. Purchase Administrative Division, with eight Branches: 
Purchase; Production; Inspection; Research, Design; Ex- 
ternal Relations; Purchase Records; Award and Contract; 
Office Service. 

Coordinated the activities of purchase commodity divi- 
sions; supervised purchase policies and methods; had 
charge of personnel; maintained contact with agencies 
concerned with the control and manufacture of raw ma- 
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terials; handled contracts and legal matters; and had 
charge of office service. 

2. Clothing and Equipage Division, with seven Branches: Ad- 
ministrative; Cotton Goods; Wool Tops and Yarn; Woolen 
and Knit Goods; Leather and Rubber; Manufactured 
Goods; Planning. 

Procured clothing and equipment for the use of the 
armed forces. 

8. Subsistence Division, with thirteen Branches; Administra- 
tive; Packing-House Products; Flour and Cereals; Canned 
Goods; Milk, Butter, Cheese, Eggs, and Fresh Vegetables; 
Dehydrated Products; Sugar, Spices and Condiments; 
Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Syrup, and Molasses; Tobacco; 
Commissary Supplies; Tea, Coffee, Oils, Soap, Baking 
Powder, and Miscellaneous; Planning; Forage. 

Supervised and coordinated the procurement, distribu- 
tion, and inspection of food supplies for the Army. 

4. Motors and Vehicles Division, with four Branches: Admin- 
istrative; Motor Vehicles; Horse and Hand-drawn Ve- 
hicles; Planning. 

Had charge of the procurement of motor vehicles, ex- 
clusive of tanks, tractors, and other special types, and of 
the procurement of animal and hand-drawn vehicles. 

5. Machinery and Engineering Materials Division, with five 
Branches: Administrative; Machinery; Electrical Equip- 
ment and Supplies; Precision Instruments; Engineering 
and Construction Materials. 

Was to have charge of the purchase of materials as- 
signed to it and of the production and acceptance of ma- 
terials contracted for. The Division had just begun to 
function when the Armistice was signed, and thereafter, 
although procurement activities continued, it was prin- 
cipally engaged in the adjustment and settlement of the 
claims of contractors. 

6. Raw Materials Division, with six Branches: Administrative; 
Ferrous; Non-ferrous; Fuels; Oils and Paints; Chemicals. 

Had charge of the procurement of paints, fuels, and 
other raw materials. 

1. Medical and Hospital Supplies Division, with four Branches: 
Administrative; Drugs and Medicines; Medical, Hospital 
and Surgical Apparatus; Hospital Equipment and Sup- 
plies. 

Had charge of the procurement of medical and hospital 
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supplies, the preparation and revision of specifications, 
and the revision of medical supply tables. 

8. General Supplies Division, with seven Branches: Adminis- 
trative; Hardware and Tools; Kitchen and Camp Equip- 
ment; Office Equipment and Supplies; Containers; Hemp 
and Jute Products; Miscellaneous. 

Had charge of the procurement of such items as hard- 
ware, hand tools, metals, office equipment, rolling kitchens, 
caskets, and camp equipage. 

9. Remount Purchase Division, with three Branches: Remount 
Depot; Remount Inspection; and Remount Purchase, Issue 
and Sales. 

Procured mounts for the Army and maintained a re- 
mount service. 

Vv 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF STORAGE.—Col. Frederick B. Wells, Di- 
rector of Storage; Col. L. M. Nicolson, Assistant Director of 

Storage. 

1. Storage Administrative Division, with five Branches: Ad- 
ministrative; Special Service; Statistical and Records; 
Operating Methods; Office Service. 

Was responsible for the entire personnel under the su- 
pervision of the Director of Storage, all statistical records 
and reports required by the Director, and all matters per- 
taining to office administration. 

2. Domestic Distribution Division, with an Administrative 
Branch and eight Subdivisions: Quartermaster; Engi- 
neer; Motor Transport; Ordnance; Signal; Aircraft; Med- 
ical; Chemical Warfare. 

The Quartermaster Subdivision had five Branches: 
Clothing and Equipage, Subsistence, Motors and Vehicles, 
Raw Materials, General Supplies. 

Had charge of the receipt of goods from centers of pro- 
duction and of the distribution of supplies to troops in 
the United States. It released supplies needed to fill over- 
seas requisitions. 

8. Domestic Operations Division, comprising Administrative 
Branch; Cold Storage Branch; General Supply Depots 
Subdivision, and Army Reserve Depots Subdivision. The 
General Supply Depots Subdivision had nine Branches: 
Quartermaster; Engineer; Motor Transport; Ordnance; 
Tanks; Signal; Aircraft; Medical; Chemical Warfare. 

Had charge of the operations of general supply depots, 
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Army reserve depots, and cold storage plants; supervised 
fire and accident prevention; was responsible for adher- 
ence to packing, boxing, baling, and marking standards; 
was responsible for the installation of operating methods 
in depots under its supervision; and provided storage 
space at interior points for Army supply purposes. 

4. Overseas Distribution Division, with an Administrative 
Branch and eight Subdivisions : Quartermaster ; Engineer ; 
Motor Transport; Ordnance; Signal; Aircraft; Medical; 
Chemical Warfare. The Quartermaster Subdivision had 
five Branches: Clothing and Equipage, Subsistence, Mo- 
tors and Vehicles, Raw Materials, General Supplies. 

Was in charge of the detailed movement of supplies to 
ports, in accordance with tonnage allotments set up by 
the Port Operations Division; and was responsible for the 
filling of requisitions for overseas forces. 

5. Port Operations Division, with eleven Branches: Executive; 
Overseas Storage Service; Quartermaster; Motor Trans- 
portation; Ordnance; Chemical Warfare; Engineer; Avia- 
tion; Signal; Medical; Office Service. 

Had charge of supply operations at primary and sec- 
ondary ports of embarkation; regulated the movement of 
supplies to these ports; saw that the supplies moved 
through the ports in accordance with established priori- 
ties; and prepared and transmitted to the Overseas Dis- 
tribution Division statements showing the tonnage re- 
quired at each port of embarkation for floating and port 
reserve stocks. 

6. Salvage Division, with seven Branches: Administratjve; 
Clothing Renovation; Shoe and Harness Repair; Laun- 
dries; Waste Materials; Farms; Canvas Repair. 

Had charge of the repair of clothing and equipage; 
laundering and dry cleaning; contracts for the renovation 
of clothing and equipage; the development of agricultural, 
mineral, and forest lands for the benefit of the Army; and 
the organization and training of men of Army units for 
salvage work. It established repair shops, laundries, base 
salvage plants, printing plants, wagon-repair shops, and 
carpentry shops. It supervised and controlled the con- 
servation of food and the disposition of garbage and other 
refuse, including junk, bags, paper, rope, and similar 
items. 

1918 
The process of reorganization and consolidation continued. By 
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Nov. 6, the Requirements and Requisitions Division had been re- 
organized into an Administrative and Interbureau Branch and the 
following commodity requirements Branches: Component Mate- 
rials; Clothing and Equipage; Subsistence; Motors, Vehicles, and 
Harness; Machinery and Engineering Materials; Raw Materials; 
Remount and Forage; Medical and Hospital Supplies; General 
Supplies. 

On Nov. 15, the Office of the Surgeon General transferred the 
Supply and Supply Depot Branches of its Finance and Supply 
Division to Purchase and Storage, where they became the Medical 
and Hospital Supplies Division (see p. 433). 


1919 

On Feb. 1, the Overseas Supply Division was formed by con- 
solidation of the Overseas Distribution Division and the Port 
Operations Division; it was given charge of the movement of 
supplies to and through ports of embarkation. On May 27, the 
Statistical Division was placed in the Requirements and Requisi- 
tions Division and became its General Statistics Branch. 

On Apr. 11, the operating department, known until then as the 
Purchase and Storage Director’s Office, was designated as the 
Purchase and Storage Service, while the operating units of the 
Purchase Director’s Office became the Purchase Service and those 
of the Storage Director’s Office changed into the Storage Service. 
Three days later, the Remount Purchase Division—meanwhile 
named Remount Division—was separated from the Purchase Serv- 
ice and made an independent subdivision of the Purchase and 
Storage Service with the designation of Remount Service. It func- 
tioned through Administrative, Issue and Sales, Service, and De- 
pot€Branches. 

About this time, the Requirements and Requisitions Division 
underwent a second reorganization with the following Branches 
established: Procurement Authorizations; General Statistics; Ad- 
ministrative; Requirements; and Apportionments. 

On May 13, the Domestic Operations Division was consolidated 
with the Storage Administrative Division to form the Operations 
Control Division, Storage Service, with the following functions: 
to be responsible for all personnel, military and civilian, and all 
industrial relations and welfare matters under the supervision of 
the Director of Storage; to have charge of the coordination of the 
operating activities of the Storage Service; and to maintain super- 
vision over office service, cold-storage plants, general supply de- 
depots, Army reserve depots, and fire and accident prevention. On 
May 19, the Domestic Distribution Division was consolidated with 
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the Overseas Supply Division to form the Supplies Division. It 
supervised the distribution and issue of supplies to the Army, 
determined surpluses, equalized and maintained stocks, regulated 
the movement of supplies, and obtained and allocated tonnage to 
ports. 

By June 23, the Procurement Authorizations and the Appor- 
tionments Branches of the Requirements and Requisitions Division 
had disappeared, and the Raw Products and Priorities and the 
Finance and Interbureau Branches had been organized. The name 
of the Division had meanwhile been changed to Requirements Di- 
vision. On June 30, the Motors and Vehicles Division functioned 
through an Administrative Branch and three procurement 
Branches: Motor Vehicles, Spare Parts and Tires, and Horse and 
Hand-drawn Vehicles. By this time the name of the Raw Materials 
Division had again been changed to Raw Materials and Paints 
Division. 

From these changes and others, there resulted the following 
organization : 


Organization of Purchase and Storage Director’s Office 
June 30, 1919 


I 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
II 
OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
1. General Administrative Division, with five Branches: Ex- 
ecutive; Administrative Control; Historical; Building 
Service; Cemeterial. 
Ill 
OFFICE OF AN ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR OF PURCHASE AND STOR- 
AGE 
1. Personnel Division, with five Branches: Executive; Commis- 
sioned; Enlisted; Civilian; Departmental. 


IV 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF REQUIREMENTS 
1. Requirements Division, with five Branches: Administrative; 
General Statisites; Requirements; Raw Products and Pri- 
orities; Finance and Interbureau. 


Vv 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF THE REMOUNT SERVICE 
1. Remount Service, with four Branches: Administrative; 
Service; Issue and Sales; Depot. 
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VI 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF PURCHASE 

1. Administrative Division, with four Branches: Purchase; En- 
gineering and Standardization; Contract; Office Service. 

2. Clothing and Equipage Division, with four Branches: Ad- 
ministrative; Clothing and Textiles; Wool Tops and Yarn; 
Leather and Rubber. 

8. Subsistence Division, with eight Branches: Administrative ; 
Forage; Flour and Cereals; Canned Goods; Dried and 
Fresh Fruits and Fresh and Dehydrated Vegetables; Pack- 
ing House and Dairy Products; Sugar, Coffee, Tea and 
Cocoa; Cigars, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Cigarette Papers, 
Pipes, etc.; Jam, Jellies, Preserves, Sirups, Condiments, 
Baking Powder, Spices, Soaps, Salts and Miscellaneous 
Groceries and Commissary Supplies. 

4. Motors and Vehicles Division, with four Branches: Admin- 
istrative; Motor Vehicles; Spare Parts and Tires; Horse 
and Hand-drawn Vehicles. 

5. Machinery and Engineering Materials Division, with six 
Branches: Administrative; Machinery; Electrical Equip- 
ment and Supplies; Precision Instruments; Engineering 
and Construction Materials; Signal Corps Terminations. 

6. Raw Materials and Paints Division, with four Branches: Ad- 
ministrative; Fuels; Oils; Paints. 

1. Medical and Hospital Supplies Division, with five Branches: 
Administrative; Drugs and Medicines; Medical, Hospital 
and Surgical Apparatus; Hospital Equipment and Sup- 
plies; Dental Instruments, Appliances, and Supplies. 

8. General Supplies Division, with four Branches; Administra- 
tive; Hardware and Hand Tools; Mess, Camp and Per- 
sonal Equipment; Office Equipment and Sundries. 


VII 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF STORAGE 
1. Operations Control Division, with eight Branches: Adminis- 
trative; Accounting Methods and Service; Fire and Acci- 
dent Prevention; Packing Service; Reserve Depot and 
Space Allotment; Cold Storage; Cost Reduction; Inven- 
tory and Catalogue. 
2. Supplies Division, with five Branches: Administrative; Ex- 
ternal] Relations; Cable and Requisition Service; Port Op- 
erations; Commodity. 
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8. Salvage Division, with five Branches: Administrative; Re- 
pair Shops; Farms; Laundries; Waste Materials. 

4. Surplus Property Division, with ten Branches: Administra- 
tive; Sales Supervision; Clothing and Equipage; Subsist- 
ence; Raw Material; Machinery and Engineering Mate- 
rials; Motors and Vehicles; Medical] and Hospital Supplies; 
General Supplies ; Remount. 

Several minor changes took place thereafter. On Aug. 18, 1919, 
the Requirements Division was merged with and made part of the 
Office of the Director of Purchase. At this time, the Machinery 
and Engineering Materials Division; the Raw Materials and Paints 
Division; and the General Supplies Division became branches of 
the Regular Supplies Division of the Purchase Service. On Nov. 
22, the name of the Operations Control Division was changed to 
Storage Administrative Division. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 


1918 

The field mechanism of the Office of the Director of Purchase 
and Storage was an exact duplicate of that of the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

On Oct. 28, the general procurement, subsistence procurement, 
remount procurement, and distribution zones of the Quartermaster 
Corps were transferred without change to the zones of supply of 
Purchase and Storage. Depot quartermasters of the Quartermas- 
ter Corps became zone supply officers and representatives of the 
Director of Purchase and Storage. 


Organisation of Purchase and Storage Zones 


ZONE SUPPLY OFFICERS 

By Nov. 11, 1918, all zone activities and operations relating to 
gurchase, procurement, inspection, storage, and distribution of all 
Army supplies were supervised by the new zone supply officers. 
At this time, signal, medical, engineer, and ordnance supply depots 
within each zone were being gradually placed under the control 
of the zone supply officer, unless specifically excepted. 

The organization of a zone supply office was similar to that of 
the Purchase and Storage Director’s Office, as shown on chart. The 
zone supply officer represented the Director of Purchase and Stor- 
age, the zone purchase officer the Director of Purchase, and the 
une storage officer the Director of Storage. Each zone supply offi- 
ver was also charged with salvage operations throughout his zone, 
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and with the disposal of surplus supplies through the zone surplus 
property officer. For purpose of expediting business, direct cor- 
respondence between the zone officers and the respective divisions 
and branches of the Office of the Director of Purchase and Storage 
was authorized. 


OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF 
PURCHASE AND STORAGE 


Washington, D.C. 


Zone Supply Officer , 
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CHaRrT No. 45.—ORGANIZATION OF ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE 


Consolidation of Depot Activities 
The Domestic Operations Division, Storage Director’s Office, 
assumed responsibility for engineer depots and subdepots Nov. 20, 
1918; for signal supply depots and subdepots Nov. 20; for all 
general medical supply depots, reserve depots, and camp medical 
supply depots Dec. 10; and for ordnance depots (less storage of 
artillery and parts, and ammunition and components) Jan. 6, 1919. 
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Actual transfer was ordered as follows: 


TRANSFER OF DEPOTS TO PURCHASE AND STORAGE ZONES 


Date Name of depot transferred To Zone Supply Officer at— 
1918 

Nov. 23 Engineer Interior Depot at Washington, D. C. Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 23. Engineer Subdepot at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va_ Washington, D. C. 

Nov, 23......| Departmental Engineer Depot at Fort Benjamin Harrison.. Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Nov. 23 Departmental Engineer Depot at Fort Leavenworth... St. Louis, Mo. 

Nov. 23......| Departmental Engineer Depot at Fort Sam Houston San Antonio, Tex. 

Nov. 23. Departmental Engineer Depot at Fort Douglas... San Francisco, Calif. 
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Signal Corps General Supply Depot at Ft. Wood... 
-| Signal Corps General Supply Depot at Philadelphia. 
Signal Corpe General Supply Depot at Chicago. 
Signal Corps General Supply Depot at Atlanta... 
Signal Corps General Supply Depot at Fort Sam Houston. 
Signal Corps General Supply Depot at San Francisco. 
Medical Supply Depot at New York City. 
Medical Supply Depot at Philadelphia... 
.| Field Medical Supply Depot at Washington, D. C. 
Medical Supply Depot at Atlanta, Ga. 
Medical Supply Depot at Chicago, Ill. 
Medical Supply Depot at St. Loui 
Medical Supply Depot at Sap Antonio 
.| Medical Supply Depot at San Francisco. 
Engineer Subdepot at Camp A. A. Humphreys, 


Departmental Engineer Depot at Fort Benjamin Harrison.. 
Augusta General Supply Ordnance Depot, Augusta, Ga. -. 
Middletown General Supply Ordnance Depot, Middletown, Ps 
-| Paterson General Supply Ordnance Depot, Paterson, N. J. 
Springfield General Supply Ordnance Depot, Springfield, Mass. 
Washington General Supply Ordnance Depot, Washington, D. C 
Benicia General Supply Ordnance Depot, Benicia, Calif... 
Rock Island General Supply Ordnance Depot, Rock Island, 
San Antonio General Supply Ordnance Depot, fan Antonio, Tex. 
Watervliet General Supply Ordnance Depot, Watervliet, N. Y_ 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

San Antonio, Tex. 


-| San Francisco, Calif. 
-| New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D.C. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, Ill. 

5t. Louis, Mo. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Chicago, I. 
Atlanta, Ga. ! 
Philadelphia, Pa. ! 
New York, N. Y.? 
Boston, Mass. ! 


-| Washington, D. C.? 


San Francisco, Calif. ? 
Chicago, Ill. ? 

San Antonio, Tex. ? 
New York, N. Y.? 


‘These ordnance depots were ordered ‘“‘to report” to the several sone supply officers with regard to distribution of 
certain personal and horse equipment, small arms, machine guns, target material, spare parts and maintenance material. 
1 Ordered “to report" to the several sone supply officers upon all matters pertaining to receipt, storage, handling and 
distribution of ordnance articles and material stated under note 1. 


GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOTS IN OPERATION 


On Nov. 19, 1918, the General Supply Depot, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., was designated as the General Supply Depot, San Antonio, 


Tex. 


On Dec. 2, the following general supply depots were in operation 
in 18 purchase and storage zones: 
Boston, Mass. (Cambridge) No. 7. Chicago, Il. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. 
No. 8. 


No. 4, 


No. 5. 
No, 6. 


New York, N. Y. No. 8. St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. No. 9. New Orleans, La. 
Pittsburgh Subdepot No. 10. San Antonio, Tex. 


Baltimore, Md.; Washington, No. 11. Omaha, Nebr. 
D. C.; Newport News, Va. No. 12. El Paso, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. No. 18. San Francisco, Calif. 


Jeffersonville, Ind. 
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On Jan. 15, the Washington General Supply Depot was estab- 
lished as an independent depot; and on May 1 it was designated 
as Zone 14. On Aug. 8, the El Paso General Supply Depot, known 
as Zone 12, was assigned as a subdepot of Zone 10, and Zone 12 
was abolished. 

ARMY RESERVE DEPOTS 

Construction was completed as follows: Cumberland—Nov. 1, 
1918; Columbus—Nov. 80, 1918; Schenectady—Jan. 31, 1919 (see 
p. 427). 

CAMP SUPPLY OFFICERS 

On Dec. 8, 1918, subdepot quartermasters at camps and canton- 
ments were designated as camp supply officers and directed to 
report to the appropriate zone supply officer on all matters here- 
tofore reported on to the depot quartermaster. The authority over 
and responsibility for quartermaster supplies was extended to 
include all Army supplies under the jurisdiction of the Director 
of Purchase and Storage, for storage, distribution and issue. All 
organizations, with personnel, stores, supplies, and records of the 
Ordnance Department, Engineer Corps, Medical Department, and 
Signal Corps at the various camps and cantonments, performing 
duties involving supply of the Army, were transferred to the Office 
of the Director of Purchase and Storage and consolidated under 
the camp supply officer. 

On Dec. 11, 1918, camp supply officers were authorized to take 
over the supply organizations, stores and records, including en- 
listed and civilian personnel, of the Chemical Warfare Service at 
their respective camps. 


Supply Organizaiion of Ports 
The supply operations at primary and secondary ports of em- 
barkation were controlled and coordinated by the Port Operations 
Division (see p. 435). Each primary port was under the command 
of a general officer; a secondary port was under the control of the 
zone supply officer in whose zone it was located. 


PORT STORAGE OFFICERS 

At secondary ports of embarkation, the zone supply officer was 
also the port storage officer. Port storage officers were responsible 
for and had authority over the storage and distribution of all sup- 
plies, operation of all storage facilities, and transportation of 
supplies within their ports. 

At primary ports, the storage officer was subordinate to the 
commanding general and, through him, to the Purchase, Storage, 
and Traffic Division. At secondary ports, the storage officer re- 
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ported to the Director of Purchase and Storage through the Port 
Operations Division. Direct communication between port storage 
officers and the Director of Storage was authorized. 

On Nov. 11, 1918, port storage officers were appointed for the 
ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Newport 
News, and New Orleans. 

CONSOLIDATION OF PORT STORAGE 

On Nov. 20, 1918, the Port Operations Division took over opera- 
tion of engineer depots and, 5 days later, of signal supply depots 
at the ports. On Dec. 10, control was extended to all medical and 
veterinary supplies and, Jan. 6, 1919, to all ordnance. Consolida- 
tion was concluded when, Apr. 1, 1919, all piers and the goods on 
them were turned over to the port storage officers (see chart). 


PORT STORAGE OFFICER 


5. Marine Intelligence 
6. Intelligence 


. Labor, Em 
& Timekeeping 


Docks, Warehouse, and Terminal 
Facilities 


Marine Division (Superintendent 
‘of Water Transportation) 


1, Marine Maintenance and Repairs 
(a) Mail, Records, and Personnel 
(b) Inspection; Life-Saving 

Equ'pment 
(c) Marine Freight 
2. Stevedore Service 


3. Mechanical Repair Shop 
4. Construction and Repair Plant 
5. Central Power Station 

(a) Chief Electrician 

(b) Fire and Guard Office 


CHART No. 46.—ORGANIZATION OF PORT STORAGE 
OFFICE AT A SECONDARY PORT 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS PERSONNEL ' 
Officers 
During the 1917 fiscal year, the Regular Army commissioned 
strength of the Quartermaster Corps increased from 185 to 369, 


2 .No Purchase and Storage Service personnel has been mentioned inasmuch as all officers, 
enlisted men and civilians serving therein were drawn from other supply departments, in 
which they are accounted for. 
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including 85 retired officers placed on active duty. In the same 
period 892 Reserve officers were commissioned, selected princi- 
pally from individuals whose civilian occupations specially fitted 
them for quartermaster duty; of this number 750 were placed on 
active duty. 

In the next fiscal year, 7,400 officers were appointed in the 
Quartermaster Corps, Quartermaster Reserve Corps, Quartermas- 
ter Corps of the National Guard and of the National Army. About 
half of these officers were commissioned from the training camp 
at Camp Joseph E. Johnston (see p. 429). On July 1, 1918, officers 
numbered 8,834. In Nov. the total reached 11,718, not including 
2,231 officers previously transferred to the Motor Transport Corps. 


Enlisted Men 

On June 30, 1917, the enlisted strength of the Quartermaster 
Corps was 8,346. A year later it had increased to 191,038, reaching 
a peak of 230,714 on Sept. 15, 1918. By Nov. 11, after transfer of 
61,643 men to the newly created Motor Transport Corps, the total 
was 216,986. 

Civilians 

At outbreak of war the Quartermaster General’s Office had 300 
civilian employees. By Nov. 11, 1918, this number had increased 
to 3,500. 

The total of civilian employees in Washington and in the field 
was 20,200 July 1, 1917, and 89,788 one year later. 


Units 

New and changing conditions in the supply of troops and other 
quartermaster activities made it necessary to organize a large 
number of special and technical units. By spring 1919, the follow- 
ing had been constituted : 

Number of organizations 
6 Advance animal transportation 
depots 
2 Animal embarkation depots 


Number of organisations 
1 Ice plant company 
52 Labor battalions 
47 Reserve labor battalions 


33 Auxiliary remount depots 23 Labor companies 

187 Bakery companies 30 Laundry companies 
2 Base animal transport depots 2 Provisional laundry companies 
6 Bathing and delousing units 114 Machine shop truck units 

57 Butchery companies 6 Mechanical repair shops 

18 Clothing units 13 Mobile bath units 

16 Clothing and bath units * 7 

14 Clothing squads 56 Mobile laundry companies 

10 Delousing units 15 Motor car companies 


Fire truck and hose companies 
Graves registration service units 197 
Guard and fire companies 61 


Motorcycle companies 
Motor truck companies 
Pack trains 
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Number of organizations Number of organizations 


5 Provisional guard and fire 22 Salvage units 
battalions 1 Ship repair shop unit 
10 Railhead supply detachments 4 Stevedore regiments 
2 Refrigerating plant companies 43 Supply companies 
66 Remount squadrons 22 Motor supply trains 
68 Sales commissary units 12 Wagon companies 
26 Salvage squads 2 Water tank trains 
ACTIVITIES ' 
SUPPLY OPERATIONS 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Requirements and Requisitions Division (see p. 432) com- 
puted requirements for standard Army supplies; provision was 
made for the following reserves: 

For United States initial issue, 1 month; 
For United States maintenance, 8 months; 
For embarkation issue (if any), 1 month; 
For overseas initial shipment, 1 month; 
For overseas maintenance, 1 month. 

Requirements were based on the numerical strength of the Army 
and basic data which provided information of the quantity re- 
quired of every item to supply 1,000 men in a given period under 
varied conditions. These basic data for automatic supply, supple- 
mented by space and weight figures—compiled from information 
supplied by depots, quartermaster manuals and other sources— 
determined the tonnage required to transport overseas every 1,000 
men and maintain them there. Other determining factors were 
the amount of tonnage available and overseas priority lists. 

The quantities of supplies covered by purchase authorizations 
was enormous as shown hereafter under the operations of the 
various procurement divisions. 


PROCUREMENT 

All the supplies consolidated for purchase were divided into 

seven groups, viz: 
Clothing and Equipage 

WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS.—About 490,000,000 pounds of wool, 
costing over $344,500,000, were bought. The larger items of manu- 
factured articles purchased included 22,000,000 blankets, costing 
$145,000,000; more than 100,000,000 yards of melton cloth for 
overcoats and uniforms. 

COTTON GOODS.—Among the larger items were 21,378,000 cotton 


2In the following account, the operations of the Quartermaster Corps and those of the 
Purchase and Storage Service are treated together. 
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shirts; over 100,000,000 yds. of denim; 140,000,000 yds. of gauze; 
300,000,000 yds. of various kinds of duck; 120,000,000 yds. of 
webbing; 3,800,000 sheets; 2,800,000 pillow cases; more than 
25,000,000 towels. 

KNIT GOoDS.—Principal items included 85,000,000 undershirts ; 
81,000,000 pairs of drawers; 158,000,000 pairs of stockings; 
27,000,000 pairs of gloves; 17,000,000 pairs of puttees; 2,500,000 
toques; valued at about $300,000,000. 

MANUFACTURED CLOTHING. — Purchases were approximately 
15,000,000 wool coats; 23,000,000 wool breeches and trousers; 
9,500,000 overcoats; 14,500,000 pairs of cotton breeches and trou- 
sers; 9,500,000 cotton coats; 11,000,000 denim coats and 12,000,000 
pairs of denim trousers. 

TEXTILE EQUIPMENT.—Up to Dec. 1, 1918, production of princi- 
pal items totaled some 2,500,000 haversacks, about 3,750,000 can- 
teen covers, about 1,500,000 cartridge belts, and 31,000,000 ban- 
doleers, totaling approximately $20,000,000. 

TENTAGE.—Purchases included 7,500,000 shelter-tent halves, 
about 600,000 large tents and over 200,000 fiies valued at nearly 
$17,000,000; 9,000,000 tent pins and poles costing about $1,333, 
000; and $5,000,000 worth of paulins. 

RUBBER GOODS.—Over 4,000,000 pairs of rubber boots were pur- 
chased at a cost of about $20,500,000; ponchos, raincoats, and 
slickers totaled about 10,000,000 garments valued at more than 
$46,000,000. 

LEATHER GOODS.—Procurement included over 34,450,000 pairs 
of shoes at a cost of $208,568,000; 2,800,000 leather jerkins costing 
$12,000,000; about 6,500,000 pairs of leather gloves and mittens 
valued at some $16,500,000; and 2,500,000 pairs of canton flannel 
gloves with leather palm costing approximately $800,000. 

OVERSEA SHIPMENTS.—Up to the Armistice the A. E. F. were 
supplied with the following principal articles: 8,127,000 blankets; 
3,423,000 coats, denim; 3,871,000 coats, wool; 8,889,000 drawers, 
summer; 10,812,000 drawers, winter; 1,780,000 overcoats; 6,401, 
000 shirts, flannel; 9,136,000 shoes, marching and field ; 29,783,000 
stockings, wool, light and heavy; 6,191,000 trousers and breeches, 
wool; 4,567,000 undershirts, summer; 11,126,000 undershirts, 
winter. 

Subsistence and Forage 

SUBSISTENCE.—The cost of subsisting the Army during the war, 
up to Dec. 1, 1918, was $727,092,430.44. 

OVERSEA SHIPMENTS.—The value of subsistence shipped to our 
forces overseas from the United States, up to Dec. 1, 1918, was 
$327,060,097, itemized as follows: 
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1,772,917 . $610,238 
147,956,223 . 65,722,156 
(250,584,692 . 58,536,584 
140,843,476 5 45,717,702 
30,961,801 4,408,960 

314,203 i 87,101 
542,874,797 . 28,500,927 
27,978,830 . 3,614,865 
16,074,687 . 736,221 
4,661,732 . 296,020 
39,646,677 E 4,297,700 
54,731,786 . 5,226,886 
25,466,547 . 2,029,684 

1,826,269 5 155,963 
100,081,789 x 6,024,024 

4,689,425 . 262,608 

7,639,786 | 431,648 

2,148,759 5 127,207 

12,971,935 E 3,924,000 
15,748,931 E 1,630,014 
8,976,848 . 1,191,228 
26,029,028 . 4,877,840 
1,831,096 . 117,007 
2,415,182 . 255,048 
863,415 ; 78,743 
1,150,120 . 117,543 
423,444 51,708 
899,258 .. 82,012 
30,185,167 . 4,720,650 
106,169,345, ! 7,888,382 
42,922,743 . 4,498,303 
18,781,228 . 3,861,666 
16,200,799 x 6,433,337 
7,895,058 q 2,191,667 
27,449,645 fA 18,407,732 

18,707,276 é 120,624 

1,319,877 I. 367,586 

1,333,210 . 625,809 

6,171,808 . 3,654,045 
160,180,225 . 7,768,741 

2,439,260,097 J 15,123,412 
15,623,150 .( 11,878,504 
765,400 . 401,835 


$327,060,007 


FORAGE.—Purchases from Jan. 30, 1918, to June 80, 1919, 
amounted to 1,820,752 tons of hay; 1,621,785 tons of oats; 207,064 
tons of straw; 105,698 tons of bran. 
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Motors and Vehicles 
MOTORS.—Procurement activities regarding principal types, up 
to July 1, 1919, were as follows: 


Completed 
Type and Canccled 
Ambulances and light delivery trucks. . 31,820 16,019 
Ambulances and trucks AA, 1 18,602 18,598 
Trucks A, 134-2 T_....... 20,474 16,704 
Trucks B, 3-5 T for overse: 69,700 36,520 
Trucks B, 3-5 T for domestic use.. 4,340 2,975 
Trucks TT, FWD 2-3 T. 44,772 29,247 
Trucks, Heavy Aviation. 4,675 4,675 
Passenger cars, all types. 37,031 17,359 
Bodies AA, cargo and ambulance. 19,318 9,318 
Bodies A, wond cargo. ... 22,045 14,668 
Be.‘ies A, steel cargo. 3,911 3,911 
Boies B, wood cargo. 53,060 30,320 
Budies B, steel cargo. 9,808 9,808 |... 
Bedies for trailers... ae 1,663 1,663 |... 
Bodies, ammunition, artillery repair, machine guns and other special 
types... fae 37,000 37,000 |.. 
Motorcycles, single-cylinder type. oe 1,526 1,526 |... 
Moiorcycles, twin-cylinder type. -- 67,200 37,500 
i 65,416 35,716 
68,456 38,456 
15,061 13,061 
20,703 14,341 
52,854 35,401 
898,002 800,272 
784,145 755,255, 
325,983 324,650 |... 


HORSE-DRAWN VEHICLES.—A total of 181,077 commercial ve- 
hicles costing $41,247,911 and spare parts valued at $39,690,255 
were ordered. Up to Nov. 11, 1918, 89,024 vehicles were delivered, 
including 3,319 ambulances, 38,613 escort wagons, 7,099 combat 
wagons, 14,729 water wagons, 10,185 ration carts, 2,350 medical 
carts, and 4,607 hand carts. 

During the same period, 28,918 vehicles were shipped overseas, 
including 507 ambulances, 15,979 escort wagons, 2,672 combat 
wagons, 5,314 water carts, 3,231 ration carts, and 1,068 medical 
carts, 

Machinery and Engineering Materials 

Included therein were machinery, electrical apparatus and sup- 
plies, engineering and construction materials, precision instru- 
ments, wires and cables. The procurement had hardly begun 
through the Machinery and Engineering Materials Division (see 
p. 483) when, owing to the Armistice, all purchases were stopped. 
For procurement preceding Nov. 11, 1918, see— 

ENGINEERING MATERIALS, page 192 et seq. 

SIGNAL CORPS ARTICLES, page 483 et seq. 
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Raw Materials and Paints 

FUELS.—During the 1918 and 1919 fiscal years, 1,300,000 tons 
of anthracite and 4,400,000 tons of bituminous coal were delivered 
to the Army for use at camps and cantonments and other purposes. 

OILS.—Total oil purchases Apr. 1—-Dec. 31, 1918, amounted to 
$30,522,887. Troops in the United States alone required 49 items, 
such as lubricating oils, fuel oils, oils for paints and varnishes, 
gasoline for motor transportation and airplanes, axle grease, floor 
oil, tempering oil, oil for preservation and waterproofing of shoes, 
harness, and other leather equipment. 

During these 9 months the Army motors consumed 484,282 bar- 
rels of gasoline in the United States and 703,104 barrels in the 
A. E. F., costing $15,553,007. Concurrently aviation requirements 
in the United States were 306,082 barrels of special aviation gas 
and 146,780 barrels for the A. E. F. at a total cost of $6,655,489. 

PAINTS.—This category included chemicals and miscellaneous 
commodities as well as paints and related materials. From Jan. 1 
to June 30, 1919, contracts called for 1,401,064 lbs. of which 
491,768 were delivered. During this period alone 245 requisitions 
were handled, and orders placed totaled more than $600,000. 


Medical and Hospital Supplies 

Procurement of these supplies, having been transferred imme- 
diately after the Armistice to Purchase and Storage, was handled 
through the Medical and Hospital Supplies Division (see p. 438). 
As very few purchases were then made, the work of the Division 
consisted mainly of cancellations and reductions of outstanding 
contracts. The total of outstanding orders and contracts taken 
over from the Surgeon General’s Office was about $84,931,000. Of 
this amount $54,120,000 was cancelled at a cost of $2,756,000 in 
adjustment. ; 

From Nov. 15, 1918, to Aug. 1, 1919, the total value of purchase 
orders and contracts was $2,366,144. Purchases were made under 
four classifications: (1) drugs, medicines, antiseptics, and labora- 
tory chemicals; (2) surgical and veterinary instruments and ap- 
pliances, and laboratory supplies; (3) hospital equipment and 
supplies; and (4) dental instruments, appliances, and supplies. 


General Supplies 
Large quantities of miscellaneous articles, including kitchen and 
camp equipment and sundries, were required to meet the demands 


of troops at home and abroad. For purpose of illustration, a few 
of these items selected at random are shown: 
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Rope, Manila. 
Rope, halter... 
Twine, cotton and jute... 


REMOUNTS 
Early in the war the Quartermaster Corps was charged with 
the procurement of the necessary animals for the Army to com- 
plete its war-strength organization. The animals purchased in the 
United States and abroad from Jan. 1, 1917, to Jan. 1, 1919, are 
shown in the following table: 


Animals shipped overseas from America included 38,885 horses 
and 29,068 mules. 
Animal losses from all causes up to Jan. 1, 1919, were as follows: 


Horses Mules 

In the United States__ — 24,144 6,040 
Overseas __--_.___.. _ 87,615 5,667 
Total {ese ve sacs wth teed Shas ee 61,759 11,707 


On the same date, there were on hand in the United States 
271,438 animals classified as follows: 88,774 cavalry horses, 77,172 
draft horses, 13,950 pack and riding mules, 96,542 draft mules. 

From Dec. 11, 1918, to June 30, 1919, 170,855 surplus animals 
were sold at public auction in the United States for $19,078,544.37, 
representing 60 percent of the original cost. Concurrently 160,051 
animals were sold overseas, thus accounting for $80,806 animals 
disposed of during this period. 
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DEPOT OPERATIONS 
The scope of supply activities during the war is indicated by 
the accomplishments of the general supply depots as described 


below: 
Atlanta, Ga. 
(Zone 5) 

Ultimately supplied 12 camps sheltering 350,000 men. Be- 
tween May 17, 1917, and Mar. 81, 1919, this depot disbursed 
$98,187,006.98. 

Baltimore, Md. 
(Zone 4) 

Supplied 250,000 men for greater part of war. Between Sept. 25, 
1917, and Feb. 28, 1919, disbursements amounted to $77,097,157.86. 
Principal procurement items were: canned goods (150,000,000 
cans of tomatoes alone); harness (one order alone consisted of 
80,000 sets of machine-gun cart harness) ; clothing (over 5,000,000 
garments exclusive of underwear) ; tents (over 170,000 pyramidal 
and wall) ; oil, coal, and gasoline, mainly for A. E. F. 


Boston, Mass. 
(Zone 1) 

Supply of troops grew from 13,840 men in Apr. 1917 to 54,924 
in Nov. 1918. Expenditures increased from $527,287.64 for May 
1917 to $60,170,124.92 for Oct. 1918. Disbursements for clothing 
and clothing materials totaled $427,809,519; for shoes, $103,115, 
384.44; for candy and chocolates, $7,096,900.10. 


Chicago, Til. 
(Zone 7) 

Supplied 910 troops in Apr. 1917 and 161,026 by Aug. 1918. The 
principal depot for subsistence procurement and Army meat sup- 
ply. During the period Sept. 1917—Apr. 1919, 487,688,031 Ibs. of 
beef costing $117,986,680.29 were delivered, almost all of which 
went to the A. E. F. Grocery purchases increased from $106,132.96 
in May 1917 to $17,780,529.41 in Oct. 1918. Over 10,000,000 cases 
of canned goods were purchased. Contracts for clothing and equip- 
age totaled $280,806,717.66. Expenditures of this depot from Apr. 
1, 1917, to Mar. 81, 1918, amounted to $702,872,681.18. 


El Paso, Tex. 
(Zone 12) 
Supplied 36,736 troops in Apr. 1917 and 38,288 in Nov. 1918. 
Depot expenditures from Apr. 1, 1917, to Nov. 30, 1918, were 
$17,247,475.85. 
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Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
(Zone 10) 

Supplied 25,000 troops in Southern Department in May 1917 
as compared with 133,567 in Nov. 1918. Subsistence procurement 
increased from $78,427.25 in Apr. 1917 to $417,777.99 in Nov. 
1918. Depot disbursements from Sept. 4, 1917, to Mar. 1, 1919, 
totaled $39,655,218.77. 

Jeffersonville, Ind. 
(Zone 6) 

Manufacturing depot specializing in the production of flannel 
shirts, denim clothing, wagons, Army ranges, laundry stoves, har- 
ness, field ranges, field bakeries, and field equipment. Monthly 
expenditures for all purposes increased from $415,000 in Apr. 
1917 to $4,000,000 in Nov. 1918. During the war its shirt-manu- 
facturing plant became the largest of its kind in the world, em- 
ploying a maximum of 20,000 employees, with an output of 
8,500,000 shirts a year. The depot’s uniform factories produced 
750 woolen coats and 1500 pairs of breeches a day. Disbursements 
for the purchase of escort wagons, spare wheels, and harness 
alone reached $49,151,171 during the war. 


New Orleans, La. 
(Zone 9) 

Troops supplied increased from 1,143 in Apr. 1917 to a maxi- 
mum of 85,000 in July 1918. Procurement expanded from an 
annual expenditure of $119,000 in 1917 to a monthly total of 
$1,790,944.88 in Nov. 1918. 


New York, N. Y. 
(Zone 2) 

Troops supplied in the United States increased from 27,850 in 
Apr. 1917 to 186,700 in Apr. 1919, in addition to providing rations 
and general supplies to the A. E. F.; up to spring 1918 it carried 
on the whole service of supplies for those forces. Purchase of 
clothing and equipage totaled $413,621,876.48; subsistence, $255, 
235,823.63; motor vehicles and accessories, $65,000,000; fuel, gas- 
oline, and mineral oil, $9,357,436.92; forage and bedding, $2,563, 
311.87; class A supplies, $36,664,124.96. Salvage operations saved 
$14,125,563.79 in addition to the renovation and reissue of 
$14,120,500 worth of garments. 


Omaha, Neb. 


(Zone 11) 
Supplied an average of 175,677 troops a month. Purchases 
totaled $21,607,009.82 of which $18,510,628.62 was for subsistence. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Zone 3) 

Manufacturing Depot. Expenditures during war totaled $318, 
753,837.42 compared with a prewar annual volume of $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000. Its manufacturing plant produced 2,185,301 gar- 
ments, mostly woolen, valued at $17,704,596.46; chevrons, $258, 
192; flags, $471,703; tents, $7,832,313.28. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
(Zone 13) 

Specialized in subsistence. Supplied an average of 75,000 troops. 
Purchases from Apr. 6, 1917, to Mar 31, 1919, totaled $65,096, 
924.45 as against a prewar annual average of $6,000,000. Expendi- 
tures for clothing and equipage amounted to $14,133,887.84, for 
subsistence $26,270,345.09. Subsistence items included 21,291,000 
Ibs. of evaporated peaches, 50,000,000 lbs. of prunes, 15,000,000 
lbs. of canned tomatoes, 19,000,000 Ibs. of dehydrated vegetables, 
and 85,279,114 cans of salmon. 

This depot also handled export tonnage to the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Guam, Vladivostok, Nagasaki, Panama, and Alaska by 
means of the regular fleet of the Transport Service consisting of 
the transports Logan, Sheridan, Sherman, Thomas, and the 
freighter Dix. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
(Zone 8) 

Supplied an average of 300,000 troops. Disbursements totaled 
$93,751,680.15 for the war, against an annual average of about 
$750,000 in prewar times. Some $79,000,000 were spent for cloth- 
ing and equipage, the principal item of which consisted of 3,516,890 
pairs of shoes. 

Washington, D. C. 
(Zone 14) 

Supplied an average of 15,665 troops. Procured and distributed 
typewriters, portable laundries, refrigerating equipment, parts of 
motor trucks, filing cabinets and other office equipment. These 
supplies were bought for overseas use and for camps, posts, and 
stations in the United States. 


SALVAGE OPERATIONS 
Large base salvage plants were operated at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.; Washington, D. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; New York, N. Y.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; El Paso, Tex.; Newport News, Va.; and Jefferson- 
ville, Ind. Smaller base plants were operated at Chicago, Ill.; New 
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Orleans, La.; San Francisco, Calif.; Fort Leavenworth, Kans.; 
Alcatraz Island, Calif.; Baltimore, Md.; and St. Louis, Mo. 


Shoe, Clothing, and Canvas Repair 

Shoe-repair shops were operated at all divisional camps and at 
a number of other posts. These shops had a combined daily capacity 
of 500 pairs of shoes. Peak performance was reached in Nov. 1918 
when 500,000 pairs of shoes were repaired. 

Clothing repair included dry-cleaning, repair and renovation of 
hats, and the reclamation of outer clothing and of underwear. The 
base plants at Atlanta and Fort Sam Houston, with almost limit- 
less capacity, were the principal repair centers. Hats were re- 
paired and renovated at all camps and base plants. In Oct. 1918 
alone 80,871 hats were repaired at these establishments and 
106,230 by contract. 

Canvas repair included mending of leggings, tents, cots and 
other canvas materials. The work required only simple equipment 
and therefore was carried on mainly at camps. 


Laundries 

At outbreak of war, the Army maintained only 14 small laun- 
dries. Expansion created 19 modern laundries, each costing over 
$300,000, at cantonments, and 48 mobile laundry units each with 
a specially trained complement of 87 men. 

During the war, Government laundries handled an average of 
10,909,850 pieces monthly, with gross receipts of more than 
$500,000. 

Waste Material 

To reduce mess waste, increase revenue to the Government, and 
obtain matter containing glycerine elements, a system of garbage 
separation was instituted at all military stations. Prior to July 1, 
1918, the average mess waste per day per man was 2 pounds; by 
Oct. 1918, this was reduced to 7/10 of a pound. Revision of gar- 
bage contracts throughout the country also saved approximately 
$416,808.49. 

After the Armistice, the Salvage Division (see p. 485) was 
charged with the sale and disposal of all unserviceable or worn 
Government supplies and materials resulting from the demobili- 
zation of the Army and the dismantling of camps and other in- 
stallations. From May 1, 1918, to May 1, 1919, a total of over 
$5,000,000 was realized from the sale of condemned supplies and 
wastes of every description. 
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Farming 
During 1918, there were 3,488 acres under cultivation at the 
various camps, which yielded a revenue of about $108,000. 


Recapitulation 
Between July 1, 1918, and June 30, 1919, salvage activities in- 
cluded the following operations: 


Estimated Turned over Total 
Activities operating Actual sales to Army estimated 
cost, organisations savings 


Lpyvanliceninaer relent rh ncaa 
tents, cots, and shelter halves, 


Total. . ca ian esacsae-nvensesse.| 14,692,485 6,236,648 4,615,800 56,807,811 


FINANCE 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS EXPENDITURES 
Finance functions remained with the Quartermaster General’s 
Office until Oct. 21, 1918. Expenditures of the Quartermaster 
Corps during the 1918 fiscal year were as follows: 


1917-18 
Ttems 1918 (act June 15, 1917) 


$1,028, 130,008.53 $196,628,845.89 
06,970,533.06 331,846,452.87 


Supplies, services and transportation, exclusive of clothing and equipage-... 
Contracts, clothing and equipage.. 


Pay, ete., of the Army............ 473,209,647.04 326,296,198.90 
Mileage to officers and contract surgeons. 7,755,086.33 422,779.19 
Horses for Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, etc. 8,216,044.83 25,277,23.77 
134,229,825.30 54,313,430.47 

913,772.47 493,281.58 

Roads, walks, wharves and drainage... 23,341,100.00 11,137,740.33 
Construction and repair of hospitals. 54,534,503.45 14,489,703.88 
Quarters for hospital stewards. 18,672.98 3 


Bhooting galleries and ranges_. L 
Maintenance Army War College. - 11,786.50 
827,007.85 
79,100.10 
4,709,898.54 3, 419,084. 40 


During this period, advance payments of $31,030,053.71 were 
made to contractors; soldier deposits of $1,568,449 received; and 
allotments totaling $61,559,621.97 paid. 

Under Act of Congress, May 11, 1908, amended May 3, 1914, 
death benefits of $146,128.80 were disbursed for obligations in- 
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curred prior to Oct. 6, 1917, when these statutes were rendered 
inoperative by the passage of war-risk insurance legislation. 


RETURNS AND MONEY ACCOUNTS 
From July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918, 4,032 subsistence returns 
and 6,498 officers’ money accounts were examined. During the 
same fiscal year 2,613 property returns were audited, under a new 
system of accounting in which accounting periods end Dec. 31 and 
June 80, respectively. 


PURCHASE AND STORAGE PROCUREMENT 
Value of purchases during the 1919 fiscal year was as follows: 


Clothing and equipage__-_-_------------------------------- $360,413,555 
Subsistence _-_. 630,421,067 
Fuel and forage_ 50,874,538 
General supplies __-_ 14,787,358 
Vehicles and harness_ 15,651,608 
Motors and vehicles_ 107,352,998 
Service _____-_ 1,463,703 
Miscellaneous __ 10,011,284 
Medical and Hospital_ 716,751 
3,147,926 

37,457,596 

543,284 

6,872,417 

Totals 2055 v2 -25. Suse no Sasa eaten Do at te ee, 1,305,714,085 


TRANSPORTATION 


The Quartermaster Corps retained control of the seven trans- 
ports serving overseas stations in the Pacific throughout the war 
(see San Francisco General Supply Depot, p. 453). All other water 
transport activities as well as inland traffic matters were trans- 
ferred to Embarkation and Inland Traffic Services early in the 
war and are described under Transportation Service, pp. 498, 525 
et seq. 

TRAINING 
CAMP JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON 

This camp was the principal center of quartermaster training. 
From its officers’ training camp, 4,363 candidates were commis- 
sioned. Of the quartermaster personnel completing specialist train- 
ing, 2,397 officers were assigned to duty elsewhere and 8,152 en- 
listed men were transferred to stations in the United States, in 
addition to those sent directly overseas. 

The camp was also the mobilization and training center for field 
remount squadrons. By Nov. 11, 1918, Field Remount Squadrons 
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8301 to 846 had been shipped overseas and Squadrons 347 to 363 
were ready to go. See also pp. 429, 832. 


CAMP MEIGS 

The schools at this camp gave an introductory survey course to 
814 newly commissioned officers and to civilians holding important 
positions in supply organizations. Other courses graduated 2,408 
laundrymen, 1,840 clerks, 350 gas and oil specialists, and a great 
number of coffee blenders, cooks and mess sergeants. See also 
pp. 429, 747. 

CAMP ALEXANDER 

At this camp some 1,700 officers and 200 enlisted men received 

instruction in stevedore work. See also p. 711. 


CAMP JESUP AND FORT SAM HOUSTON 
At these stations, motor repair-shop units underwent training. 
See also pp. 832, 913. 


OTHER TRAINING CENTERS 
Bakers and Cooks Schools 
Prior to their transfer to the Adjutant General’s Department, 
these schools qualified some 12,000 instructors in cooking, 1,600 
mess sergeants, and 90,000 cooks (see p. 429). 


Depot Courses 

Courses at certain general supply depots, the Central Depart- 
ment, and Camp Joseph E. Johnston qualified personnel for depot 
duties (see p. 429). 

Remount Courses 

Officers’ training camps held at Camp Johnston and Camp 
Shelby graduated 100 and 82 officers, respectively. 

Schools at auxiliary remount depots qualified and filled require- 
ments for horseshoers, teamsters, packers, saddlers, and stable 
sergeants. 

See also pp. 429, 430, 832, 850. 


DEMOBILIZATION 
PERSONNEL AND UNITS 
Commissioned Officers 
Demobilization began immediately after the Armistice. By July 
1, 1919, this personnel had declined to 7,310 of whom 3,430 officers 
were still in the American Expeditionary Forces. On June 30, 


1920, only 794 officers remained including those performing pur- 
chase and storage duties. 
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Enlisted Men 
By June 30, 1919, demobilization had reduced the enlisted per- 
sonnel to 69,776 and, by Sept. 1, to 11,204. 


Civilian Personnel 
Due to the necessity of replacing discharged military personnel, 
the demobilization of civilian employees progressed slowly. On 
June 1, 1919, there were still some 81,000 employees at large and 
8,500 in the office of the Quartermaster General. A year later, this 
number had declined to 27,000 in the field and 897 in the Wash- 
ington Office. 
Quartermaster Units 
By the end of 1919, almost all emergency units had been de- 
mobilized. Only such organizations continued to exist as pertained 
to Regular divisions and demobilization camps and similar estab- 
lishments or which were needed by United States forces abroad. 


CESSATION OF PRODUCTION 


On Nov. 11, 1918, 15,789 contracts in force committed the Gov- 
ernment to purchase supplies to the extent of about $1,800,000,000. 


Role of Director of Purchase 
The Director was charged with the settlement of war production 
activities and functioned through 18 zone claims boards and 
seven boards established in the procurement divisions. These 20 
primary boards were responsible to a General Purchase Claims 
Board which reported to the War Department Claims Board. 


Settlements 

All contracts were settled with due regard to the interests of 
the Government and the economic situation. No payment of pros- 
pective profits was made, but the manufacturer was reimbursed 
for all legitimate expenses. On this basis 4,457 outstanding con- 
tracts were terminated without compensation and 4,955 were 
completed; the remaining 6,327 were settled by negotiation. 

By June 30, 1919, 1,062 awards had been made, totaling $35,- 
462,737.67, in settlement of contracts which originally involved 
$262,156,477.17. 

Post-Armistice Procurement 

These purchases amounted to $611,000,000, of which total 
$420,000,000 was expended for food alone to supply the consider- 
able forces awaiting demobilization. 
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DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS PROPERTY 
Reserve Stocks 


Before any surplus supplies were disposed of, a supply of cloth- 
ing and non-perishable articles pertaining to the individual equip- 
ment of the soldier, sufficient to equip a force of 1,000,000 men, 
was placed in indefinite storage at reserve depots (see p. 427). 

To this end, large quantities of goods originally consigned to 
the A. E. F. were diverted to the reserve depots after the Armis- 
tice. By Aug. 18, 1919, approximately 26,000 carloads of supplies, 
valued at about $700,000,000, were stored, a large part of which 
was kept for future Army use. 


Organization 

The Surplus Property Division (see p. 432) had charge of the 
disposal of surplus materials, which consisted of raw materials, 
clothing and equipage, subsistence, machinery, engineering mate- 
rials, motors, and vehicles that were no longer needed by the Army. 

On Jan. 7, 1919, a Director of Sales was appointed, restricting 
the authority of the Property Division to property not in excess 
of $100,000 in any transaction; in all other cases the approval of 
the Director of Sales had to be obtained. 


General Sales 


The Armistice found the Wool Administration with about 
460,000,000 Ibs. of wool on hand, even after the British Govern- 
ment had cancelled the unfilled portion of its wool contract. By 
Dec. 1919, 865,000,000 lbs. had been sold at public auction, with- 
out prejudicing the market of the American farmer; thereafter 
the disposal of the balance was assured. 

By July 12, 1919, sale and transfer of surplus property amounted 
to $204,674,847.90, representing a recovery value of 81%; by Jan. 
81, 1920, to $357,195,393, recovery percentage 77.57%; and by 
June 30, 1920, to $382,247,081. At that date the Surplus Property 
Division still had about $200,000,000 worth of supplies to liquidate. 

Of the supplies sold, clothing and equipage represented approxi- 
mately 60%; subsistence about 10%; retail stores nearly .07%; 
remounts about .06%; machinery and engineer materials, motor 
vehicles and parts, general supplies and raw materials the re- 
mainder. 

Retail Sales 

General sales of supplies were supplemented by sales through 
retail stores and mail order (parcel post). During the period 
Aug.—Sept. 1919, some $12,000,000 worth of supplies, mostly sub- 
sistence items, were sold through 58,000 post offices. 
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Retail stores, under the direct supervision of zone supply 
officers, opened Sept. 25, 1919, and sold supplies valued at 
$35,148,292. 

POSTWAR ORGANIZATION 

The Act of Congress approved June 4, 1920, abolished the Pur- 
chase and Storage Service and the title of Director of Purchase 
and Storage, until then held by the Quartermaster General. The 
Act also caused extensive changes in the structure of the Quarter- 
master General’s Office and considerable expansion of the activities 
of the Quartermaster Corps, into which were merged the Trans- 
portation Service (see p. 547), the Motor Transport Corps (see 
p. 319), the Construction Division (see p. 157), and the Real 
Estate Service (see p. 462). 


SECTION 20 


REAL ESTATE SERVICE 
ORIENTATION 


Prewar organization and Army Regulations placed all real 
estate transactions under the bureau, corps, or other War Depart- 
ment agency concerned in the acquisition or disposal of real estate. 
No Government body or agency existed in which these activities 
were centralized. 

FUNCTIONS 


To procure by purchase, lease, rental, condemnation, requisition, or dona- 
tion all real estate or interests therein (such as buildings, docks, piers, offices, 
and storage space) required for the use of the War Department; to grant 
and renew all leases, licenses, permits, or privileges authorizing the use of 
any real estate acquired for use of the War Department; to sell or otherwise 
dispose of all real estate or any interests therein, including cancellation, 
extension, or modification of all leases, licenses, permits, and privileges ac- 
quired for use of the War Department; to establish and maintain a filing 
and recording system of all grants, deeds, abstracts, leases, and other instru- 
ments pertaining to real estate and interests therein under the control of the 
War Department, and maintain an indexing and mapping system therefor. 


DIRECTOR 


Apr. 1, 1919 to Feb. 15, 1920, Mr. Gilbert F. Woods 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
1918 
On June 22, the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, General 
Staff, assumed control over all War Department real estate mat- 
ters. It exercised this supervision through a Real Estate Unit 
which had been created in the Purchase Section of its Purchase 
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and Supply Branch. On Aug. 27, the Real Estate Unit became a 
section in the Facilities Department, Purchase, Storage, and Traf- 
fic Division (see p. 45), charged with responsibility for and 
authority over procurement of real estate. 


1919 
On Apr. 1, the Facilities Department became an operating serv- 
ice, supervised by the Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic, 
under the designation of Real Estate Service (see pp. 47-49). 
It was organized as shown on chart. 


DIRECTOR OF REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


CuaRrt No. 47.—ORGANIZATION OF 
REAL ESTATE SERVICE 
Apr. 1, 1919 


WASHINGTON OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
The Office of the Director of Real Estate was so organized that 
specific projects originating in any War Department agency could 
be assigned to a special representative and liaison agent. 


Advisory Branch 


Advised and assisted in all legal matters and litigation and represented 
the Service in transactions with the office of the Judge Advocate General; 
interpreted legal regulations and limitations in matters of policy, procedure, 
and legal forms. 


Procurement and Disposal Branches 
later absorbed by 
Field Operations Branch 
Accomplished all transactions in connection with procurement or disposal 
of real estate or interests therein for use of the War Department; supervised 
all activities incident to transactions, including surveys, mapping, prepara- 
tion of legal papers, and record of transactions. 
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Fiscal Branch 

Advised and assisted in matters pertaining to funds and claims; reserved 
and allotted funds; represented the Service in reports to, and transactions 
with, the Director of Finance; passed on claims arising out of occupation of 
real estate by the War Department; and undertook any other duties assigned 
to it. 

Records Branch 

Had custody of documents, maps and papers in completed cases; main- 
tained a recording and indexing system; accumulated statistics; and co- 
operated in preparation of lists, statements and reports. 


Administrative Branch 
Attended to matters of personnel, orders, and office supplies. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 

Representatives of the Real Estate Service were appointed at 
all posts, camps, and stations, and similar representatives were 
assigned on the technical staff of each department commander. 
This field personnel was trained to cope with questions arising 
from procurement and disposal of real estate. 

1920 

Under the Act of June 4, the Real Estate Service was absorbed 
by the Quartermaster Corps July 15. All duties performed by 
the Service at each department headquarters and at depots, camps, 
posts, stations, and other establishments of the Army were also 
taken over by the Corps on that date. 


PERSONNEL 
Officers familiar with real estate law and Army procedure were 
assigned to the Service, and experienced and successful real estate 
men were taken from civil life and from enlisted personnel. 
The Real Estate Service reached its maximum strength of 49 
officers in July 1919, and of 107 civilians in Sept. of that year. 


ACTIVITIES 
PROCUREMENT 

In some cases, the War Department bureau or agency completed 
procurement projects in hand; in other instances, cooperating with 
the bureau concerned, the Real Estate Service took over and com- 
pleted the project. 

When real estate was to be purchased, the Fiscal Branch would 
allot the funds to the proper disbursing officer and often secure 
check for delivery to the grantor when closing title, after the 
Advisory Branch had furnished the papers. Close liaison was main- 
tained with the Office of the Director of Finance to expedite pay- 
ments. 
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During the year ending June 30, 1919, the Real Estate Service 
acquired the following properties by purchase, condemnation, or 


requisition : 
Project Location Acreage Amount 
Fayetteville, N. C. 120,000.00 | $1,500,090.00 
Leon Springs, Tex. 5,000.00 95,000.00 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vt 169.25 6,793.70 
402.80 66,080.00 
42.52 129,884.00 
4,616.00 362,927.00 
Stithton, Ky_ 40,000.00 | 2,500,000.00 
-| Vancouver Barrac -| 8,030.00 100,000.00 
Boston, Mass... : M4 925.00 
Long Branch, N. J 444.50 125,000.00 
185.50 35,655.00 
186.69 420,041.48 
640.00 5,120.00 
640.00 208,000.00 
850.00 71,800.00 
640.00 5,120.00 
1,280.00 102,400.00 
~---do... 835.00 41,125.00 
-| San Antonio, Tex 1,381.29 340,686.00 
.| Harves, Tex i 1.50 900.00 
Riverside, Cali 640.00 64,000.00 
-| Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. 443.73 468,999.50 
-| Millington, Tenn, 9,907.61 88,010.50 
-| Richmond, Va. 18.56 20,000.00 
Belleville, Ill... 642.81 122,895.50 
Selfridge Field -| Mount Clemens, Mich 640.00 190,000.00 
Souther Field. 406.68 32,534.00 
Mather Field. 788.73 78,673.00 
951.31 199,299.60 
313.42 35,247.00 
Cincinnati, Ohi 1,338.00 357,112.00 
100.00 12,309.00 
pegacees 12.70 500,000.00 
Grand Rapids, Mic! 1,390.00 138,420.00 
-| Hammonton, N. 6,000.00 177,275.00 
-| Lakehurst, N. J. 1,345.50 13,000.00 
-| Middletown, Pa. 88.11 41,912.00 
Mt. Union, Pa. 21.27 1,191.00 
-| Saltville, Va. 70.00 10,000.00 
Oldman, N. J. 1,824.61 177,995.10 
Port Penn, Del 923.00 112,000.00 
Nitrate Plant No. Toledo, Ohio. 367.75 505,230.00 
Bag Loading Plant. 1,148.99 115,000.00 
Arsenal (additional ground 82.00 300,000.00 
sTORAGR 
Boston Army Supply Base 18.36 950,000.00 
New Orleans Army Supply Base. New Orleans, La. 28.70 282,000.00 
Philadelphia Army Supply Base... Philadelphia, Pa. 31.00 500,000.00 
HOSPITAL 
General Hospital No. 19..........22--2--- Dasligg NoCl esa secon tee ss 88.00 84,149.00 
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CONDEMNATION 
The following summaries show the various bureaus, corps, or 
services concerned in condemnation proceedings: 


Prior to June 22, 1918 


3 r Approximate area in acres 
Occupying bureau, corps, or service 


Fee title Temporary use| Total 


464.50 
976.28 

Field Artillery... 2 . 150.00 
Medical Department 1,100.00 115.00 | 1,218.00 
National Army and National Guard Camps. 478.00 |. -| 478.00 
Ordnance Department. 78.30 
Quartermaster Corps 00 |. 4 34.00 
Regular Army Posts. . 254.00 |. 254.00 
Wotal were co s2vsi55 wien. gsiceistaveteevesdsetewoocageseseees 2,917.58 729.50 3,647.08 


June 22, 1918, to June $0, 1919 


, , Approximate area in acres 
Occupying bureau, corps, or service 


Fee title | Temporary use| Total 


Air Service : 1,043.88 2,263.30 | 3,307.18 
Chemical Warfare Servie i 1.51 |. 

Engineer Corps. 104.86 |. 

Field Artillery 145,887.00 


Motor Transport Cor; "4 4.22 
National Army and National Guard Camps. 115,198.70 
Ordnance Department 7,738.91 


Quartermaster Corps... 28.90 
Regular Army Posta 960.58 
Tank Corps. 
Total seres2c2-. 22> Joos yack Seca a oA SES tes 270,968.26 4,343.62 | 275,311.87 
LEASES - 


Prior to June 30, 1919, forty welfare organizations, three public 
corporations, four public utilities and five individuals were granted 
revocable licenses to permit certain activities on military proper- 
ties. In addition, revocable leases were issued on the unused por- 
tions of 13 military reservations. 

However, in the main, leasing operations comprised cancellation, 
renewal, and renegotiation of leases already in effect. No central- 
ized record of these transactions was kept prior to the creation of 
the Real Estate Service, but on Apr. 1, 1919, a filing, recording 
and mapping system became an essential function of the Service 
as indicated below: 
French leases recorded_ 
Other leases recorded__ 
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Revocable licenses recorded_____ 
Maps compiled and procured 


REAL ESTATE SERVICE LEASES 


In Effect June 30, 1919 

These leases were concerned with aviation fields, aviation train- 
ing camps, auxiliary landing fields, artillery ranges, camp sites, 
cantonment sites, drill grounds, barracks and stables, gunnery 
ranges, garages, hospitals, infirmaries, lodgings, maneuver 
grounds, offices, port facilities, quarters, rifle ranges, storage facil- 
ities, trench training grounds, manufacturing plants, and many 
other facilities and properties used in the military service. 


Number of 
Corps or other Government agency involved leases 


Adjutant General's Office... 
Army Transport Service. 
Aviation Section, Aeronautic 
Bureaa of Aireraft Producti 
Chemical Warfare Service 
Construction Division. 
Corps of Engineers... 
Director of Military Aeronautic 
Division of Military Aeronautic 
Educational Department. 
Embarkation Service. 
Engage Service... 
Expeditionary Depot.. 
Government Departments ._ 
Headquarters, Western Department. 


Medical Department. 
Military Attache, Tokyo. 
Military Intelligence Di 


tos opovs Ba S282 Se Re 


‘Training Camp 
Wool Administration and 


Total number of leases in etfect........-.-.--------0-0- 2+ 2c ee eee cece ec ee ee eeeeceee ee ects 2,896 


DEMOBILIZATION 
Procurement 


In its postwar activities, the War Department continued to 
acquire fee title to certain real estate. These cases were assigned 
to the Real Estate Service for action, which through its Fiscal 
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Branch during the 1920 fiscal year made 117 allotments totaling 
$3,892,472 and covering the purchases of real estate for 27 
projects. 

The Army appropriation bill for the 1920 fiscal year prevented 
further activity in the acquisition of real estate generally. Reme- 
dial legislation was enacted in Feb. 1920, which authorized expen- 
diture of funds for the following projects: 


GROUP A 
CAuthorized by Public No. 151, 66th Cong.] 
Camp Benning, Columbus, Ga.______--_-.-------------------- $515,252.00 
Camp Bragg, Fayetteville (near), N. C.---------------------- 1,128,000.00 


Camp Eustis, Lee Hall, Va...__--_-------.--------------------- 42,198.23 
Camp Holabird, Baltimore, Md,___.-.---_-------.------------ 140,000.00 
Camp A. A. Humphreys, Accotink, Va._-.___------------------ 20,455.00 
Camp Henry Knox, Stithton, Ky....__---__------------------_ 811,888.00 
Camp Normoyle, San Antonio, Tex.___. acca ay 2,500.00 


Camp Alfred Vail, Monmouth County, N. J._.--.-------------- 110,000.00 
Fort Revere, Hull, Mass._________--___----_----_--__-_-_____ 975.00 
Schofield Barracks, Kalena tract, Honolulu (near), Hawaii_____ 20,000.00 
Arcadia Balloon School, Los Angeles, Calif..__.._..-_-.-------_ 55,655.00 
Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex..._.--.-_.------------------- 140,446.00 
Chapman Field, Miami, Fla.. --------. 71,500.00 
Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill._.__-__-.-_---------_------------_ 208,000.00 
Ellington Field, Houston (near), Tex.___-_.-----------------_ 40,642.00 
Kelly Field No. 2, San Antonio, Tex..__-__.--..--.-----_--_-_ 349,686.88 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va._.._-__---------.--------------- 12,000.00 
March Field, Riverside, Calif....__.._--_-----------------_-- 64,000.00 
Mather Field, Sacramento, Calif.______--___-_----_-__---__-__ 18,673.00 
Park Field, Memphis, Tenn.___-. _------------ 80,400.00 
Scott Field, Belleville, Ml.___..____-._----------_-_----------_ 100.00 
Aviation general supply depots: 

Little Rock, Ark. 

Middletown, Pa. 

Richmond, Va. 
Curtiss-Elmwood Plant, Buffalo, N. Y. (settlement of claims 

included) ~-------.-------------------------------------- 1,804,300.00 
Edgewood Arsenal, Harford County, Md.. = 7,000.00 
Raritan Arsenal, New Brunswick, N. J. as q@ 
Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y._--. --- 286,000.00 
United States Nitrate Plant No. 4, Ancor, Cincinnati, Ohio_____ 180,000.00 
Saltwell site, Midland, Mich._..______--_-------------------- 8,072.00 
Walter Reed General Hospital, Washington, D. C..------------ 350,000.00 
Several other projects were specifically authorized as follows: 
GROUP B 

By Public No. 155, Sixty-sixth Congress, approved Mar. 6, 1920: 

Site for ammunition storage depot, Ogden, Utah___-.-------_-_ $98,000 

Purchase of old bridge at Fort Leavenworth, Kans.___..._-____ 35,000 


1 Not determined. 
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By Public No. 251, Sixty-sixth Congress, approved June 5, 1920: 
Addition to Leon Springs Military Reservation (Camp Bullis)___ 88,880 
Purchase of Selfridge Field, 640 acres_______----___-___--____ 190,000 
Sections A and B (Bolling Field) set aside for use as a military 
reservation. 
Legislation was presented to Congress, May 4, 1920, but without 
action prior to its adjournment, June 5, 1920, for the following: 


GROUP C 
Army reserve depots: 
New Cumberland, Pa.___-----_-__--_-_-_--__---__--_---- $282,000.00 
Schenectady, N. Y.-.---------------------------------- 3,000.00 
Army supply bases: 
Brooklyn, N. Y.----------~-----------------_----------~ 38,555,000.00 


135,000.00 

282,000.00 

887,000.00 

766,987.00 

225,000.00 

warehouse: 

Baltimore, Md. -~_.. eat eceenaccecteecscesea=s 100,000.00 
Newport News, Va._-__. i Seas eae - 228,670.00 
Bethlehem sewer right of way, Bethlehem, Pa.. a 275.00 
Recuperator plant, Detroit, Mich.____________ - 140,000.00 
Delaware Ordnance Depot, Pedricktown, N. J..-__-. - 250,000.00 
Middletown General Ordnance Depot, Middletown, Pa._ - 50,000.00 
General Hospital No. 19, Azalea, N. C. 55,000.00 
Ordnance proving ground, Lakehurst, N. J.___ os 15,000.00 
Souther Field, septic tank site, Americus, Ga._ ae 760.00 
Field Artillery range, Tobyhanna, Pa. 1,533.67 


The following projects were held to be exceptions to the pro- 
hibitive legislation of July 1, 1919: 


GROUP D 
Alabama: 
Birmingham coke and byproducts plant. 
Montgomery Engine and Plane Repair Depot. 
United States Nitrate Plant No. 1, Sheffield. 
United States Nitrate Plant No. 2, Muscle Shoals. 
‘Gorgas right of way for No. 2. 
Waco Quarry site for Nitrate Plant No. 2. 
Waco Quarry right of way. 
Waco Quarry transmission line. 
Arkansas: Picric-acid plant, Picron, near Little Rock. 
Canada: 
Lachine shell plant (Munitions and Machinery, Ltd.), Lachine, Quebec. 
Montreal shell plant (Caron Bros.), Montreal. 
Montreal shell plant (Peter Lyall Construction Co.). 
Ordnance plant (Motor Trucks, Ltd.), Brantford, Ontario. 
Delaware: 
Marlin-Rockwell loading plant, Port Penn. 
Marlin-Rockwell loading plant right of way, Port Penn. 
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Illinois: 
Ammunition and storage project at East Alton. 
Chicago District Ordnance Office, Chicago. 
Michigan: Grand Rapids picric-acid plant, Grand Rapids. 
New Jersey: 
Bound Brook right of way (Calco Chemical Co.). 
Mays Landing shell-loading plant, Mays Landing. 
Morgan General Ordnance Depot, South Amboy. 
New York: 
Rochester forge plant (Symington-Anderson). 
Rochester gun plant (Symington-Anderson). 
Rochester machine plant (Symington-Anderson). 
Pennsylvania: 
Midvale gun plant, Philadelphia. 
Neville Island gun plant, Pittsburgh. 
Tullytown bag-loading plant, Tullytown. 
Ohio: United States Nitrate Plant No. 3, Toledo. 
Tennessee: Old Hickory Powder Plant, Nashville. 
Virginia: 
Big Bethel water-supply development for Langley Field, Elizabeth City. 
Portsmouth water-supply development. 
Russell County coke plant (Dumps Creek). 
Sodium cyanide plant, Saltville. 
Washington: Proebstel Target Range (for Vancouver Barracks) Clark 
County. : 
Certain other projects were abandoned, sold, or otherwise dis- 


posed of, among them the following: 


GROUP E 

California: Mount Wilson optical plant (Pasadena). 
Georgia: Brunswick picric-acid plant. 
Illinois: Savanna proving ground (one small tract). 
Maryland: Perryville ammonium-nitrate plant. 
Pennsylvania: 

Emporium sulphuric-acid plant. 

Erie howitzer plant (Brown Folding Machine Co.). 

Mount Union sulphuric-acid plant. 

Tacony shell-loading plant (Philadelphia). 
Wisconsin: 

Milwaukee gun plant. 

Racine T. N. T. plant. 

Certain other projects, on June 30, 1920, were in a state of 

suspense, by reason of lack of legislative or other authority, as 
follows: 


GROUP F 
Boston Army Supply Base. 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. 
Rockwell Field. 
Schofield Barracks, Kalena tract, Hawaii. 


Leases Fiscal Year 1920 
Total number of leases in effect June 30, 1920___..-___-_-___-______ 1,717 
Total number of renewals entirely finished__________________-______ 194 
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Total number executed but not entirely completed. 167 
Total number authorized but not executed and completed 124 
Total number on which requests for renewals or new leases for the 
fiscal year 1921 were received____-__-_____--_-__---------_-------- 225 
Total number on which no requests for renewal or cancellation were 
received from occupying agencies____________________----_-------- 150 


Total number reported as not being acquired for the ensuing fiscal year 257 


Revocable Leases 


The following revocable leases on unused portions of military 
reservations were on file in the Real Estate Service, June 30, 1920: 


Camp Sherman -_-_--_--__------------------------------- 
Fort William Henry Harrison___-_- 

Fort Meade, S. Dak._____-_-__ 
New York City Ordnance Bureau. 
Vashon Island, Wash._ 
Foulweather Point, Was 
Vancouver Point Military Reservation, Wash. 
Chattanooga National Cemetery, Tenn 
Hoboken Army Pier. 

Tobyhanna Artillery Target Range, Pa. 
Morrow Aviation Field, Mich._. 
Fort Pickens, Fla.____---_-. 
Whipple Barracks, Ariz.____ 
Fort Logan, Colo._. 
Fort Berry, Colo._ 
Fort McPherson, Nebr. (see p. 600) -_ 
Fort Meade, S. Dak.___--_---_-_ 
Old Hickory Powder Plant, Tenn. 
Camp Hancock, Ga. 
Fort Walla Walla, Wash.___ 
Camp Logan, Tex.__---_--- 
Fort Missoula Military Reservation, Mon 
Fort Williams, Maine. 
Washington Harbor Military servation, “Was! 
Ordnance plant, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gigling Military Reservation, Cali: 
Point Peter, Ga._________ 

Fort Des Moines, Iowa 
Fort Montgomery, N. 
Fort Macon, N. C. 
Lopez Military Reservation, Wash 
Mee-ah Harbor Military Reservation, Wash. 
Shaw Island Military Reservation, Wash.__ 
St. Andrews Bay Military Reservation, Fla. 
Fort Wadsworth Military Reservation, N. 
Sand Island Military Reservation, Wash._ 
Moreno Point Military Reservation, Fla. 
Keaahala Military Reservation, Hawaii__ 
Fort Crook Military Reservation, Nebr. 
Fort Robinson 
Port Newark Terminal___ 
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Disposal of Real Estate 
While the disposal of all real estate or interests therein was a 
function of the Real Estate Service, the disposal of the following 
ordnance projects was reserved by the Assistant Secretary of War 
to the Office of the Director of Sales, Purchase, Storage, and Traf- 
fic Division (see p. 50) Nov. 26, 1919: 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Racine, Wis., DuPont Engineering Co.-____-_-_.__--_--_----- $2,000,000.00 


Kensington, Ill., American Clay Machinery Co. 980,000.00 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., American Steel Foundry. 730,105.07 
Chicago, Ill., Cribben & Sexton Co.___-___- 889,741.99 
Peru, Ill., Illinois Zine Co.___--__-_-. 391,388.70 
Cuba City, Wis., National Zine Sep. Co._ 482,435.26 
Chicago, Ill., Otis Elevator Co.____---. 1,627,466.73 
Hegewisch, Ill., Pressed Steel Car Co._. 849,941.47 


Chicago, Ill, Pullman Co.____-__-__. 849,246.58 


Moline, Ill., Root & Vandervoort. 79,915.79 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., Standard Forgings Co 1,840,012.76 
Hammond, ind., Standard Steel Car Co.___ 8,738,526.69 
South Bend, Ind, Studebaker Corporation_-___ 194,222.08 
Stillwater, Minn., Twin City Forge & Foundry Co. 814,968.20 
New Diggins, Wis., Wisconsin Zine Co.___----. 326,174.99 
Chicago, Ill., Winslow Bros._______-__-__------------------- 1,095,059.03 
ST. LOUIS DISTRICT 
Little Rock, Ark., Everly M. Davis Chemical Corporation______ 6,745,587.51 
Springfield, Il., Western Cartridge Co.__ 4,775.35 
East Alton, Ill., Western Cartridge Co.__. 117,727.06 
St. Louis, Mo., Wagner Electric Manufacturing Co. 485,166.88 


Richmond, Calif., Standard Oil Co._-_-----__-. 950,800.00 


St. Louis, Mo., Scullin Steel Co._____. 1,878,598.84 
St. Louis, Mo., Laclede Gas Light Co._ 3,604,523.88 
Vernon, Calif., General Petroleum Corporation. 1,969,924.82 


St. Louis, Mo., Curtis Manufacturing Co.____..-------------- 686,628.30 


CINCINNATI DISTRICT 
Ancor, Ohio, Air Nitrates Corporation (United States, No. 4)_. 5,484,656.32 


Dayton, Ohio, International Clay Machinery Co._-__--_-----~_ 82,371.53 
Indianapolis, Ind., Premier Motor Corporation. 141,124.46 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Peters Cartridge Co._______. 1,872,374.41 
Dayton, Ohio, National Cash Register Co._ 611,589.97 
Dayton, Ohio, Recording & Computing Mach._______-__-_----- 150,000.00 
Beech Bottom, W. Va., Whitaker-Glassner Co.___.--.-_------- 115,924.96 
Dayton, Ohio, Dayton Products Co.___--_------------------- 270,598.12 
Middletown, Ohio, American Rolling Mill Co.-__-----.-------- 184,801.41 
Hamilton, Ohio, American Rolling Mill Co._----------------- 678,912.60 
Fairmont, Ind., Bell Manufacturing Co._-..-__--------------- 12,000.00 
Dayton, Ohio, Dayton Steel Foundry Co._ 3,000.00 
Marion, Ind., Indiana Fiber Products Co.__.----------------- 25,371.26 
PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 
Bethlehem, Pa., Bethlehem Steel Co. (housing) 715,000.00 


Port Penn, Del., Marlin-Rockwell Loading Co.____--_--------- 3,866,150.00 
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Philadelphia, Pa., Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co._. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Barrett Manufacturing Co... 
Philadelphia, Pa., Lanston Monotype Co._-. 
Milton, Pa., Milton Manufacturing Co._ 
Burnham, Pa., Standard Steel Works____-____ ms 
Hazleton, Pa., Worthington Pump & Machinery Co. 
NEW YORK DISTRICT 
Mt. Union, Pa., Aetna Explosives Co. 
Emporium, Pa., Aetna Explosives Co.. 
Bound Brook, N. J., Calco Chemical Co.. 
Dunnellen, N. J., Hall Print Press Co.___-__ 
New Brunswick, N. J., Hercules Engraving Co. 


BRIDGEPORT DISTRICT 

Bridgeport, Conn., Remington Arms U. M. C, Co._-_--__-- 2 
Springfield, Mass., National Operating Corporation 
New Haven, Conn., Marlin-Rockwell Corporation___. 
Waterbury, Conn., Scoville Manufacturing Co.___ 

New Britain, Conn., New Britain Machine Tool Co.. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Locomobile Co. of America__ 
New Britain, Conn., Landers, Frary & Clark 


BOSTON DISTRICT 
Lowell, Mass., United States Cartridge Co. 
Orange, Mass., New Home Sewing Machine Co._______. 
Worcester, Mass., United States Light & Heat Corporation_ 
Swanton, Mass., Remington Arms U. M. C. Co._--__-_--_______ 
Worcester, Mass., Standard Steel Car Co._ 
Pawtucket, R. I., Potter & Johnson Co._. 
Boston, Mass., Mead Morrison Co.__-_--_ < 
West Barrington, R. I., O’Bannon Corporation 
DETROIT DISTRICT 
Detroit, Mich., Detroit Shell Co._ 
Detroit, Mich., Dodge Bros.____ 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Semet-Solvay Co.__-. 
Lansing, Mich., Reo Motor Car Co. 
CLEVELAND DISTRICT 
Erie, Pa., Alliance Gas & Power Co. 
Findley, Ohio, Grant Motor Car Co._______ 
Cleveland, Ohio, Hydraulic Pressed Steel Co. 
Bedford, Ohio, the McMyler Interstate Co.___ 
Cleveland, Ohio, the Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 
Toledo, Ohio, Willys Overland Co. 


BALTIMORE DISTRICT 

Saltville, Va., Fraser Brace Co.._---..--------------------_-- 
ROCHESTER DISTRICT 

Utica, N. Y., Savage Arms Corporation___-__--_------__----__ 


3,460,768.75 
1,065,171.40 
150,000.00 
350,000.00 
1,558,819.86 
1,855,926.30 


181,755.66 
48,570.42 
8,729,075.00 
187,900.00 
28,456.00 
238,116.00 
5,098,022.00 


9,306,403.40 
32,582.48 
1,060,027.71 
1,300,000.00 
218,984.99 
1,068,218.98 
358,998.17 


1,980,691.54 
835,388.51 
85,028.41 
47,186.44 
1,059,753.45 
1,381,032.89 
302,866.78 
275,000.00 


2,369,000.00 
9,260,000.00 
3,248,762.96 

256,000.00 


124,977.67 
795,595.45 
1,766,099.67 
225,366.00 
273,824.89 
409,144.52 


2,097,675.00 


168,272.83 


On June 19, 1920, the following supplemental list of plants was 
approved by the Assistant Secretary of War for disposal under 


direction of the Office of the Director of Sales: 
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West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Mechanicsville, N. Y., Air Service. 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., Tyrone, Pa., Air Service. 
Edgewood Arsenal, Belle, W. Va., C. W. S. 

Symington Forge Co., Rochester, N. Y., Ordnance. 

Symington Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y., Ordnance. 

Evans Engineering Co., Old Bridge, N. J., Ordnance. 

California Loading Co., Old Bridge, N. J., Ordnance. 

Bethlehem Loading Co., Mays Landing, N. J., Ordnance. 

Scituate Proving Grounds, Scituate, Mass., Ordnance. 

Disposal by the office of the Director of Sales of the following 
plants, when declared surplus, was included in the approval: 
Du Pont Engineering Co., Penniman, Va., Ordnance. 

Du Pont Engineering Co., Seven Pines, Va., Ordnance. 
Bag-filling plant, Woodbury, N. J., Ordnance. 
Old Hickory powder plant, Jacksonville, Tenn., Ordnance. 
Bag-loading plant, Tullytown, Pa., Ordnance. 

Transfer of Hospitals 


Other operations included the transfer of certain hospitals to 
the Public Health Service as shown below: 


BASE HOSPITALS 


State Location Designation Transferred 


Camp Fremont Base Hospital. 
Camp Hancock Base Hospi 
Camp Johnston Base Hospital. 
Camp Beauregard Base Hospital . 
Camp Cody Base Hospital. 
Camp Sevier Base Hospital. 
-| Camp Logan Base Hospital. 


Ape. 1, 1919 
May 9, 1919 
May 1, 1919 
Ape. 27, 1919 
-| Ape. 14, 1919 
-| Ape. 5, 1919 
-| Mar. 12, 1919 


UNITED STATES ARMY GENERAL HOSPITALS 


-| East Norfolk. 


. -| General Hospital No. 34_ 
-| St. Louis. 


General Hospital No. 40. 
General Hospital No. 13. 
-| General Hospital No. 15. 


-| June 25, 1919 
-| June 16, 1919 
-| Apr. 21, 1919 
-| May 31, 1919 


HOSPITALS—PORTS OF EMBARKATION 


New York.........-..... New York (Brooklyn)..../ Norwegian Lutheran Deaconess’ Home and | May 16, 1919 
Hospital. 
Virginia. .......-.--.---- Newport News.......... Sewall's Point USQM Terminal Hospital... . May 27, 1919 
SECTION 21 
SIGNAL CORPS 
NOTE 


Until May 20, 1918, the Signal Corps was responsible for avia- 
tion developments. However, to preserve continuity of presenta- 
tion, these activities are combined with the Air Service, and are 
not touched upon hereinafter. 
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ORIENTATION 

Appointment of the first “Signal Officer, U. S. Army,” was 
authorized by Congress in 1860. The Signal Corps as a separate 
organization was created by the Act of March 8, 1863, for the 
duration of the Civil War, with a Chief Signal Officer at its head. 
Signal organizations proved their worth during the Civil War, 
and in 1866 statutory provision was made for a Chief Signal 
Officer but not for a Corps other than by a limited detail of six 
officers and not to exceed 100 men from the Engineers. This early 
establishment was usually referred to as the “Signal Service.” 
In 1880, the Signal Corps attained equality of consideration with 
the other War Department bureaus. 


FUNCTIONS 
(1917 to May 26, 1918) 


To have charge of the development of the Army’s aviation program, includ- 
ing operation of all military aircraft; to provide the Army’s telephone, tele- 
graph, radio, and annunciator-buzzer systems; to supply its flag, panel and 
projector, and other signaling requirements; to maintain its motorcycle 
dispatch, meteorological, and time services; to conduct the photographic work 
for the pictorial history of the war; to contro] the personnel of the Signal 
Corps, including civilian employees attached thereto, and direct their training; 
to have charge of the procurement, storage, and distribution of aviation and 
signal supplies, and of the procurement and issue of signal equipment required 
in coast defenses. 

(May 27, 1918 through 1919) 


To supply equipment for the means of communication of the Army; to 
train personnel and to supply matériel used by field signal battalions, tele- 
graph battalions, and fire-control stations; to supply photographic matériel; 
and to organize units for field service at home and abroad. 


CHIEFS 


1917 

Apr. 6 Brig. Gen. George O. Squier 

Oct. 8 Maj. Gen. George O. Squier 

Oct. 11 Brig. Gen. Charles McK. Saltzman (acting) 
Nov. 18 Maj. Gen. George O. Squier 

1919 

May 8 Col. Charles McK. Salteman (acting) 
through 

June 20 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 
1917 


On April 6, the Office was organized into three main divisions 
with functions as follows: 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION 
To control the administrative functions of the entire force and coordinate 
the work of the three divisions. To administer all matters relating to procure- 
ment of commissioned, enlisted, and civilian personnel; the activities of the 
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Corps in the United States, its insular possessions, and the Canal Zone; the 
service schools and the training of enlisted personnel; supervision of the 
preparation of orders and technical publications and their distribution; and 
the examination of all property accountability. 
ENGINEERING DIVISION 
To attend to the procurement, inspection, and issue of supplies; estimates; 
authorities and requisitions for funds; examination of money accountability of 
the disbursing officers of the Corps; design, construction, and inspection of 
technical equipment; supervision of supply depots, laboratories, cable, tele- 
phone and telegraph systems, and cable ships; preparation of Signal Corps 
publications, and printing requisitions. 
AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 
To conduct all air activities of the Army pertaining to heavier-than-air and 
lighter-than-air craft, except the procurement and distribution of supplies. 
In addition to the foregoing, there was a Department of Gen- 
eral Production as shown on chart. 


CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


Supply, Aviation 
Officer and Auditor 


CuHaRT No. 48.—ORGANIZATION OF 
CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER'S OFFICE 
Apr. 6, 1917 


By Oct. 1, a new organization had been completed. The old 
Engineering Division, which meanwhile had become the Finance 
and Supply Division, was transformed into the Equipment Divi- 
sion; the Aeronautical Division was changed into the Air Divi- 
sion; and these new Divisions were added: Science and Research, 
Construction, Radio, and Photographic, 
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1918 

On Apr. 1, a basic reorganization provided the Chief Signal 
Officer with a military and an industrial executive and divided 
the Office into these Divisions: Administration, Air, Civilian Per- 
sonnel, Equipment, Land, Medical, Science and Research, and 
Supply. The functions of these divisions were as follows: 

ADMINISTRATION DIVISION 

To perform executive and administrative duties. 

AIR DIVISION 

To attend to all aviation matters. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL DIVISION 

To administer all matters pertaining to the civilian personnel of the Signal 
Corps. 

vs EQUIPMENT DIVISION 

To handle all matters of production and finance pertaining to the Signal 
Corps. 

os LAND DIVISION 

To supervise matters pertaining to commissioned and enlisted personnel of 
the Signal Corps, exclusive of the Aviation Section, including procurement, 
assignment, organization, and training matters; the training of radio person- 
nel of the Signal Corps and the maintenance of radio stations; and Signal 
Corps telegraph and telephone service, Army commercial telephone service, 
and coast artillery fire control. 

SCIENCE AND RESEARCH DIVISION 

To work upon technical problems of the Signal Corps, especially in connec- 
tion with aeronautics. 

SUPPLY DIVISION 

To control matériel after release by a manufacturer or seller; to control and 
operate depots of the Signal Corps; and to supply matériel upon requisition. 

The removal of air activities, May 27, compelled a new align- 
ment which was put into effect July 17. This set-up comprised the 
following Divisions: Executive, Organization and Personnel, 
Equipment, Supply and Accounts (formerly Supply), Training 
and Instruction, and Engineering and Research. A body of con- 
sulting engineers was also included. 

An executive board, composed of the executive officer and the 
six division chiefs, operated in the Executive Division to facilitate 
the completion and functioning of this new organization. Several 
minor changes were made thereafter, one of which involved the 
revival of the old Supply Division. By Sept. 7, the structure was 
as shown on chart 49. 

On Oct. 23, the Supply Division, the Purchase Section, Produc- 
tion Section, and Inspection Section of the Procurement Division, 
and the Requirements Section of the Executive Division were 
transferred to the Office of the Director of Purchase and Storage. 
On Oct. 25, the Finance Section of the Administration Division 
was transferred to the Finance Service. 
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1919 
By January, the last revisions had been made to meet peace- 
time conditions. Throughout the year, the organization of the 
Office remained practically unchanged. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION AND INSTALLATIONS 
PROCUREMENT AGENCIES 

Procurement of supplies was handled in the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer by various divisions or sections in the earlier organ- 
izations, which were finally concentrated in the Procurement 
Division. See preceding chart. 

Inspection and special expediting staffs were maintained at the 
various headquarters of territorial departments. These staffs 
were attached to the Department Signal Office for administration 
but operated under the technical supervision of the Chief Signal 
Officer. During the summer and fall of 1918, the following inspec- 
tion districts were maintained: 

1st District—Northeastern Department; 
2d District—Eastern Department; 
8d District—Maryland and Washington, D. C.; 
4th District—Southeastern Department; 
5th District—Central Department; 
6th District—Southern Department; 
%th District—Western Department. 
DEPOTS 

All Signal Corps depots were operated under the control of the 
Supply Division. On May 15, 1918, the following general supply 
depots were in operation: 


Atlanta, Ga. Manila, P. I. 

El Paso, Tex. Omaha, Neb. 
Fort Mason, Calif. San Antonio, Tex. 
Fort Wood, N. Y. Seattle, Wash. 
Honolulu, H. T. Washington, D. C. 


Combat divisions in the United States were supplied from these 
depots through a divisional signal officer and a supply officer 
stationed at each divisional camp, except at Camps Upton and 
MacArthur. Oversea shipments were made through signal officers 
stationed at the primary ports of Hoboken and Newport News 
and the secondary ports of Baltimore, Boston, Charleston, and 
Philadelphia. 

TRAINING FACILITIES 
Training camps and schools were established at the following 
centers: 
Signal Corps Training Camps 
Camp Alfred Vail, Little Silver, N. J—For Signal Corps officers. 
Camp Samuel F. B. Morse, Leon Springs, Tex.—Initially established as a 
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training camp for reserve officers; later used for instruction of officer candi- 
dates selected from enlisted personnel of the Signal Corps. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.—Reserve officers’ training camp; buzzer school; 
Army Signal School. 

Presidio of Monterey, Calif.—Reserve officers’ training camp. 

Franklin Cantonment, Camp Meade, Md.—Established in Aug. 1918 as a 
center at which as many Signal Corps activities as possible would be concen- 
trated. 

Technical Courses 

Technical training in Signal Corps specialties was established 

at the following educational institutions: 


PRELIMINARY TECHNICAL TRAINING 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station, Tex. 
College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 


RADIO SCHOOL 
Maryland State Agricultural College, College Park, Md. 


RADIO COMMUNICATION COURSE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago, Ill. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Leland Stanford University, Palo Alto, Calif. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich. 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 
North Carolina State College, West Raleigh, N. C. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Oregon State University, Corvallis, Oreg. 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Purduc University, West Lafayette, Ind. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, Ind. 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College, College Station, 
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Tex. 

Throop College of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Mass. 

Yale University (Sheffield Scientific School), New Haven, 
Conn. 

Courses for radio electricians, telephone electricians, field sig- 
nal battalion officer candidates, radio operators, telegraph oper- 
ators, military photographers, meteorologists, and multiplex 
telegraphers were established at the following institutions: 


In operation 
Name of institution Authorised Remarks 
strength 
From-To 
College of the City of New York...............--.) 200 | Feb. 18-Nov. 30, 1918. 


300 | July 2, 1917-Nov. 30, 1918. 
300 | Nov. 15-23, 1918. 
300 | Dee. 7, 1917-Sept. 18, 1918. 


Dodge Institute of Telegraphy 
Maryland State Agricultural College. 
Oregon Agricultural College. 300 | Oct. 12-Nov. 16, 1918. 
Purdue University......... 2] 300 | Aug. 31-Nov. 30, 1918. 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College. -.-....- 300 | Mar. 1-Nov. 30, 1918... 


300 | Mar. 1-Nov. 30, 1918... 
Tulane University. 600 | Nov. 15-30, 1918. 
University of California. 300 | Oot. 19-Nov. 30, 1918. 
University of Indiana, 300 | Sept. 14-Nov. 16, 1918. 
University of Michiga 300 | Sept. 26-Nov. 30, 1918. 
University of Minnesot 300 | Sept. 15-Nov. 30, 1918. 
University of Nebraska. 300 | Bept. 13-Nov. 23, 1918. 
University of Utab.... 300 | Nov. 18-30, 1918. 
University of Vermont... 200 | Sept. 25, 1917-Nov. 23, 1918. 
University of West Virgi 300 | Oct. 26-Nov. 30, 1918. 
University of Wisconsin... 450 | Nov. 15-Dee. 1, 1918. 


LABORATORIES 
Laboratory for Radio Development at Camp Alfred Vail, Little 
Silver, N. J. 
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Signal Corps Radio Laboratory at the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D.C. 
Engineering Division Laboratory, 1710 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
Laboratory for Still and Moving Pictures at Washington Bar- 
racks, D. C. 
MILITARY METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS 


Fort Brown, Tex. Fort Screven, Ga. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans. Camp Devens, Mass. 

Fort Monroe, Va. Camp Jackson, S. C. 

Fort Sill, Okla. Camp Knox, Ky. 

Fort Snelling, Minn. Several flying fields. 
PERSONNEL 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER : 

On Apr. 6, 1917, the office force consisted of 11 officers, 10 
enlisted men, and 103 civilians. By Mar. 31, 1918, personnel had 
increased to 616 officers, 659 enlisted men, and 2,272 civilians, 
including the Air Division. Following the loss of the air com- 
ponent, the office force declined considerably and, Oct. 1, 1918, 
reached a maximum strength of 164 officers, 182 enlisted men, 
and 1,275 civilians. 

SIGNAL CORPS TROOPS 
Initial Strength 

At outbreak of war, the Regular Army strength was 55 officers 
and 1,570 enlisted men, organized into 4 field battalions, 4 skele- 
tonized field telegraph battalions, and 6 depot companies. 

The National Guard troops totaled 163 officers and 3,510 men, 
represented by 10 field battalions and 16 separate companies. 

Units of the Reserve Corps were newly authorized and tempo- 
rarily under strength. However, its 27 field battalions and 12 
telegraph battalions were rapidly filled with qualified officers and 
men. 

Expansion 

To secure the best trained technicians from the telephone, tele- 
graph, and electrical industries, five leading engineers and execu- 
tives were commissioned at once and charged with the selection 
of qualified personnel for 12 battalions, which were made ready 
for immediate service overseas. 

Technicians required in field organizations included the follow- 
ing occupations: 
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Telephone and telegraph engineers; traffic and plant experts; 
operators, both male and female, speaking French, English, and 
German; installers and maintenance experts; telephone and 
telegraph repeater experts; printing telegraph mechanicians; 
traffic supervisors and testboard men; traffic and wire chiefs; 
linemen; switchboard repairers and installers; radio engineers, 
constructors, and operators; electrical-research experts; meteo- 
rologists; photographers, both still and motion; pigeon fanci- 
ers; optical experts and field-glass repairmen; instrument 
makers and repairers; shop-practice experts and oxyacetylene 
welders; production experts; gasoline and motor-transport ex- 
perts; motorcyclists; chauffeurs; dry and storage battery 
experts; storehouse managers; cable experts and operators; 
draftsmen. 

In mid-July 1918, the authorized and actual strength of Signal 
Corps troops was as follows: 


; Authorised strength 
cabernet Unite July 15, 1918 Acton seneete 
at 
July 15, 1918 


4 Strength not fixed; estimated at 2 officers and 150 men in each company. 


By Nov. 11, 1918, the strength of the Signal Corps, not includ- 
ing troops in the insular possessions and in Siberia, had reached 
a total of 2,348 officers and 49,761 enlisted men, of whom 1,279 
officers and 34,998 enlisted men were in the A. E. F. and 1,064 
officers and 14,763 enlisted men in the United States. In addition, 
233 women telephone operators served in France. 


Signal Corps 


ACTIVITIES 
SUPPLY 


MATERIEL 

Signal matériel included telephone and telegraph apparatus; 
radio apparatus; line-construction materials; batteries; wire and 
cables; field glasses; wire carts; photographic supplies, pigeons 
and pigeon supplies; and chests, kits, tools, mechanical signals, 
electric signals, meteorological apparatus, and wrist watches. 

Research laboratories were established in the United States 
and in France and staffed with electrical, chemical, physiological, 
and mechanical specialists. Facilities of the Bureau of Standards 
were requisitioned for the solution of numerous special problems, 
and the principal personnel of the Weather Bureau was employed 
in the newly established meteorological service. 

Many improvements in design resulted. Scarcely an item of 
technical apparatus that had been regarded as adequate Apr. 6, 
1917, was to be found in the Signal Corps equipment prescribed 
Nov. 11, 1918. 


Supplies for Oversea Signal Lines 


The initial plan for the Army communications system in 
France called for construction of 500 miles of main pole lines, 
carrying 10 telephone and telegraph wires. Except for the poles, 
all this matériel, plus supplies for 600 miles of extensions, was 
procured in the United States and shipped within 6 months. By 
Nov. 1918, a total of 282 American telephone exchanges were in 
operation in France with 14,956 lines reaching 8,959 stations. 
In addition, 1383 complete telegraph stations had been installed 
in the Services of Supply. These stations handled a daily average 
of 43,845 messages during the final weeks of hostilities. 

The following quantities of equipment, selected from among 
the more important items, were produced between Apr. 6, 1917, 
and Nov. 11, 1918, and shipped to France: 


Signal Corps 
Items Produced Floated overseas 
‘TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT 
TARAS GI Bo ec pesos Seon es pai rea ad araae hac msc 970,171 306,427 
865 m0 
13,756 1264 
Blocks, connecting. 6,500 ) 
Cabinets, wire chief, testing 225 ms 
255 a 
801 al 
10,205 4788 
For telephones... 5,000 400 
For switchboards.. 4 23,539 ) 
Fuses for monocord switchboard . 640,000 io 
Receivers, diaphragms. 2.7.0 2.060 
Receivers, telephone. : 12,950 934 
Repeaters, telephon é 362 3 
Staples, ineulated. . .. 912,300 809,80 
Switchboards: 
Camp, 40-line.... mw oe 
Commercial types. 304 3 
Switchboard, telephone, monotype. 14,462 13,364 
Telephones: 
Artillery type (W. E. 1375) rH 66,544 46,123 
‘i 38,456 32,668 
- 2,669 134 
Telephone offices, truck... 1 1 
‘TELEGRAPH EQUIPMENT 
Busters’ service. 3,983 3.478 
Connectors, stud 8,027 8,027 
Disks, cipher_ e 6,187 6195 
Keys. 1,830 1,80 
Relays. i 1,672 Ae 
Sounders. 1,998 1.988 
Switchboard, telegraph 4 1,321 0 
Telegraph office, truck. é 1 i 
Typewriters....... 2 920 bask 
Vibroplex, transmitter : 470 ” 


The telegraph apparatus installed in the Services of Supply 
was of commercial type. However, field telephones were of special 
design, combining both telephone and telegraph principles. The 
switchboard uscd in dugouts was not of American make. One type 
of mobile switchboard, developed by the French, was known a8 
the monotype and accommodated up to 12 trunk lines; another 
type, used in camps, had a capacity of 40 lines. 

Radio Equipment 

The first extensive manufacture of vacuum tubes, heretofore 
produced only in laboratories at great expense, was undertaken 
for apparatus of new and advanced design. This production in- 
volved an actual expenditure of $1,650,000 while $5,315,350 was 
spent for storage batteries, out of an authorization for 
$45,000,000. 

By the end of the war, 75 types of radio sets had been devel- 
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oped and some 25 were in production. Of these there were three 
types of radio-telephone sets and three of radio-telegraph for 
airplane equipment; three of spark sets (sending and receiving), 
three of continuous-wave Army radio telegraph, and four types 
of T. P. S. (earth telegraphy) for land-radio equipment. 

The total production of radio equipment at date of Armistice 
consisted of the following major items: 


4,263 airplane interphone sets 2,687 ground radio telegraph trans- 
7,029 airplane radio telegraph re- mitting sets 
ceiving sets 527 ground radio telephone sets 
3,971 airplane radio telegraph 227,139 storage batteries 
transmitting sets 2,510 T. P. S. receiving sets 
3,186 airplane radio telephone sets 1,995 T. P. S. transmitting sets 
1,250 amplifiers 2,010 T. P. S. two-way sets 

455 battery charging sets 446,818 vacuum tubes 
8,052 ground radio telegraph 8,042 wavemeters 


receiving sets 
Field Glasses 

No optical glass was manufactured in the United States until 
after 1914, when imports were interrupted by the European 
conflict. Aided by the Bureau of Standards and the Carnegie 
Institute, steps were taken in 1915 by American optical-instru- 
ment makers to produce suitable glass. This industry was still in 
its infancy in 1917 but was well established by Nov. 11, 1918, 
when some 106,000 pairs of American-made field glasses had 
been shipped to the American Expeditionary Forces. 

The cost of field glasses purchased during the war, including 
the eight-power type procured in France for the American artil- 
lery, exceeded $4,000,000. 

Wrist Watches 

When the demand for wrist watches reached unexpected pro- 
portions, specifications were prepared for a standard timepiece 
at a reasonable price. Practically every available watchmaker in 
the United States received an order. Early difficulties, arising 
from a scarcity of experienced watchmakers, were overcome, and 
more than 49,000 watches were produced. 


Photographic Equipment 

With the creation of the Air Service, the Signal Corps was no 
longer responsible for aerial photography but continued to take 
all photographs of historical or current military interest and to 
produce training films. 

Camera lenses were not procurable as American optical fac- 
tories were running at capacity on other war orders. This diffi- 
culty was solved by an advertising campaign which resulted in 
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obtaining sufficient high-grade lenses from private owners. 


The principal items of photographic equipment procured and 
shipped overseas were as follows: 


tems Production Shipped overseas 
50,723 41,881 
1,641 U4 
2,797 696 
Film, motion picture_ 7,500,000 4,000 900 
Film, still 48,314 28,814 


Line Construction Material 


The following principal items were produced and shipped over- 
seas prior to the Armistice: 


Teems Produced Floated overseas 
17,360 17,120 
123,162 98,440 
277,834 277,200 
80,328 1771 
38,500 38,500 
Insulators for lance poles. 201,124 26,700 
Insulators, glass. i] 1,158,836 1,158,836 
Tosulators, porcelain. Sie 2,411,670 1,793,220 
907,653 477,400 
209,000 3,685 
2,470,577 2,470,357 
240,037 146,318 
721 327 


SERVICES 


The Special Service Division, Chief Signal Officer’s Office, con- 
trolled and directed the work of the following units: 


PIGEON SERVICE 

Steps were taken to organize a carrier pigeon service during 
the summer of 1917 although authorization was not obtained 
until the following November. 

By Nov. 11, 1918, stationary lofts had been erected at 74 train- 
ing camps and posts, and at 10 stations on the Mexican border, 
9 in the Panama Canal Department, 2 in Hawaii, and 15 at 
Atlantic and Pacific coast defenses. These lofts housed 10,000 
pigeons while more than 15,000 trained carriers had been sent to 
the American Expeditionary Forces. The records showed that 95 
percent of the messages carried by pigeons in combat were 
delivered. : 

METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 

France, England, and Germany had developed meteorological 

services to provide data for use in connection with artillery cor- 
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rections, aerial navigation, defense against enemy gas, use of 
offensive gas, and as an aid in forecasting operations. 

Upon request for meteorological personnel by the A. E. F., in 
June 1917, about 500 men were procured. For the most part these 
were physicists; mathematicians; electrical, mechanical, and civil 
engineers; or experienced men from the United States Weather 
Bureau. 

The first of these specialists were sent to various Weather 
Bureau stations for preliminary training. Later a school of 
meteorology was opened at College Station, Texas, where about 
800 men underwent instruction. More than 300 specialists were 
sent to France, where the first American meteorological station 
was established in May 1918. ; 

The combat functions of the meteorological service included the 
following: providing data on wind effects for the artillery; 
determination of upper winds for aviation; observations required 
in forecasting and for use of sound-ranging units. 

In the United States, 37 stations were set up to supply aviation 
fields, ordnance proving grounds, and the gas warfare service 
with useful data. Special investigations were also undertaken in 
military meteorology and related problems. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE 

Prewar activities of the Signal Corps were confined to the 
operation of the Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph 
system; installation, maintenance, and general supervision of 
telephone systems at interior posts; purchase of material and 
general supervision over records, fire control, and post telephone 
installation at coast artillery posts; and engineering activities in 
connection with coast artillery, interior posts, and the Alaskan 
Cable System. 

EXPANSION 

The Signal Corps was directed to supply the necessary tele- 
phone plants and service for the various wartime camps and, 
from Dec. 1, 1917, to take over from the Quartermaster Corps 
payment for long-distance calls. As the Signal Corps did not 
possess adequate resources for this task, it employed by contract 
the services of commercial telephone companies. Under this ar- 
rangement, the Government paid for the rental, and cost of 
operating official telephones and for equipment used for pay- 
station purposes. 

As finally developed, the system was in operation at 94 camps, 
123 army posts, 41 flying fields, 4 aviation acceptance parks, 11 
aviation schools, 21 air service facilities, 34 quartermaster corps 
depots and warehouses, 19 gas and chemical plants, 5 signal corps 
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supply depots, 34 miscellaneous offices, facilities, and services, 
15 arsenals, 10 proving grounds, 9 loading plants, 12 ordnance 
depots, 10 district ordnance offices, 72 hospitals and similar insti- 
tutions. In addition, numerous War Department offices of an 
administrative nature, established throughout the country, were 
provided with commercial telephone service by the respective 
department signal officers. 


WASHINGTON-ALASKA MILITARY CABLE AND TELEGRAPH SYSTEM 

Maintenance of this system was a Signal Corps function. The 
cable length, on June 80, 1919, was 2,678 miles, with land line 
totaling 799 miles. Thirteen radio stations were also in operation. 
For detailed description see Alaskan Telegraph and Cable Lines 
Reservations, p. 935. 

CODE-COMPILATION SERVICE 

A code-compilation section was organized in Jan. 1918. In May 
1918, the “Staff Code,” containing some 39,000 words for the 
transmission of messages between the various staff organizations 
in the field and at the several headquarters, was sent to press and 
completed within one month. The first “Trench Code,” for use in 
the front-line trenches and the zone of advance and issued down 
to battalions only, was found to be unsatisfactory as to scope. A 
revision, known as the “Potomac Code,” the first of the so-called 
river series, was put out in June 1918. A copy of this book was 
captured July 20 and, within 2 days, was replaced by a new code 
book throughout the entire Army in the field. In addition, 3,000 
copies of a “‘Front-Line Code” to meet the needs of the small units 
were issued. 

In 10 months of active operations,‘the Code Compilation Sec- 
tion completed and published more than 80,000 code books. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

The Signal Corps compiled a photographic history of America’s 
participation in the World War, both in motion pictures and in 
still views. 

The motion-picture recordings, between Feb. 1918 and July 
1919, required 9,976,054 feet of film. Still work comprised 3,218 
enlargements, 808,591 prints, 44,470 negatives, 20,246 copies, 
128,347 lantern slides, and 60 enlargement exhibits. 

In addition, thousands of photographs of military and civilian 
personnel were made for purpose of individual identification in 
buildings, factories, and munition plants under Government 
control. 

TRAINING 


Supervision of training of all branches of the Army in signal 
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work was centered in the Training Section, Personnel Division, 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer. The Training Section gave 
particular attention to Signal Corps personnel at the various 
schools. 

Signal Corps units organized in 1917 had exhausted the trained 
personnel available from civilian sources. Educational institutions 
and other schools were called upon, thereafter, to meet the rapidly 
growing demands for specialists. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

In Aug. 1917, study courses lasting 13 weeks were opened at 
the University of Vermont, College of the City of New York, and 
the Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas for approxi- 
mately 500 men. In addition, several thousand inducted men who 
showed some proficiency in international Morse code were sent, 
according to their qualifications, to the Signal Corps Radio 
School, College Park, Md., to a field signal battalion, to a radio 
electricians’ schcol, or to the Signal Corps Buzzer School at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans. 

A 3-month radio communication course was given at 45 institu- 
tions to junior and senior engineer students. Some 200 of these 
students completed the course, a large percentage of whom were 
commissioned (see pp. 479, 480). 

By July 1918, the shortage of specialists had econie: acute. 
Through the Committee on Education and Special Training, Gen- 
eral Staff, arrangements were made with certain institutions for 
courses required to graduate the following: 

1,600 radio electricians per month following a 13-week course; 

400 telephone electricians per month following a 13-week course; 

110 officer candidates per month following a 18-week course; 

1,000 radio operators per month following an 8-week course; 

50 telegraph operators per month following an 8-week course; 

30 multiplex-telegraphy experts per month following a 4-month course; 
and specialists in military photography and meteorology, to be assigned 
to duty as soon as they had become proficient (see pp. 480-481). 

By Nov. 11, 1918, 2,414 students had been graduated and 8,301 
were still in training at the 16 schools selected. 


TRAINING CAMPS 
Reserve Officers Camps 

The Signal Section, first series of officers’ training camps, was 
held at Camp Alfred Vail, Fort Leavenworth, Camp Samuel F. 
B. Morse, and Presidio of Monterey; the second series at Fort 
Leavenworth; and thereafter Reserve officer training courses 
were continued at Camp Alfred Vail until the Armistice. 

At Camp Samuel F. B. Morse, Leon Springs, Tex., two train- 
ing camps for candidates for commissions, selected from Signal 
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Corps enlisted personnel, were held after the first Reserve officers’ 
training camp. In Aug. 1918, the instructors were transferred to 
Franklin Cantonment, Camp Meade, Md., where Signal Corps 
activities were being concentrated. This was followed, in Nov. 
1918, by the transfer to Camp Meade of the Fort Leavenworth 
buzzer school. 

The course of a Reserve officers’ training camp generally ex- 
tended over 18 weeks. Regular Signal Corps officers and efficient 
noncommissioned officers of long service served as instructors. 


Signal Instruction for Field Artillery 
Instruction of artillery radio personnel at the firing centers of 
Camps Doniphan and Jackson was inaugurated in June 1918 and, 
1 month later, at the Field Artillery Central Officers’ Training 
School, Camp Taylor. 


DEMOBILIZATION 
PERSONNEL 

At the Armistice, the Signal Corps consisted of 55,989 officers 
and men, 36,277 of whom were in the American Expeditionary 
Forces. These troops were organized into 56 field signal battalions, 
83 telegraph battalions, 12 depot battalions, 6 training battalions, 
and 40 service companies. 

By Mar. 14, 1919, all Signal Corps personnel had vacated 
Franklin Cantonment, and Camp Alfred Vail was being used as 
a demobilization point. By June 30, 1919, the Signal Corps had 
been reduced to 1,216 officers and 10,372 enlisted men. By Aug. 
15, 1919, the last signal organization, other than service com- 
panies and Regular Army units, returning from overseas had 
been demobilized. 

On June 30, 1920, the Signal Corps consisted of 241 officers and 
4,662 enlisted men, organized into 10 field battalions, 6 telegraph 
battalions, 14 service companies, and 1 detachment. 

MATERIEL 

Upon conclusion of hostilities, the Signal Corps had 1,244 con- 
tracts in force and orders outstanding for matériel valued at 
$45,205,049. Production was curtailed at once with due regard to 
the rights of the industrialists, interests of the Government, and 
avoidance of disturbances of labor. In this connection, it was the 
function of the Contract Termination Section, Procurement Divi- 
sion, to investigate contracts and orders and to report its findings 
to the Board of Contract Review, War Department Claims Board. 
This Section handled all matters concerning termination, suspen- 
sion or cancellation of contracts. 
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Settlement of Claims 

About 807 contracts and orders, totaling $25,190,445, were sub- 
ject to cancellation, reduction, or termination. Of these, 48 were 
ordered completed and 44 cancelled without payment of termina- 
tion costs, upon delivery of goods then in a finished state in the 
possession of the manufacturer. As finally reported, the Termina- 
tion Section settled 208 of the remainder, totaling $22,946,873, at 
a cost to the Government of $4,399,013. 

Disposal of Property 

A Salvage and Sales Board was organized in the Office of the 
Chief Signal Officer to dispose of surplus matériel. District sales 
offices were opened in New York, Boston, and Chicago, under super- 
vision of the department signal officers on duty at these places. A 
mail-order system was devised to reach throughout the Nation. 

Up to June 30, 1920, the sale of major items (metals, textiles, 
wire, etc.) had netted $238,688, while property valued at $187,000 
had been transferred to other Government departments, exclusive 
of about $75,000 worth of photographic matériel transferred with- 
out adjustment of funds. 

The telegraph and telephone installations in the A. E. F. were 
sold to the French Government for $6,400,000 as a separate trans- 
action not included in the general bulk sale conducted by the United 
States Liquidation Commission. Moreover, France and England 
jointly paid $180,000 for the American cross Channel cable, which 
had been laid at an approximate cost of $238,000. 

An adequate war reserve of new and unused matériel was placed 
in safe storage. Large quantities of finished articles and partly 
manufactured apparatus were also shipped to the laboratories at 
Camp Alfred Vail for study and development. 


SECTION 22 
TANK CORPS 


ORIENTATION 
The Tank Corps had no prewar antecedents. 


FUNCTIONS 
(DIRECTOR OF TANK CORPS) 


To have charge of organizing, arming, equipping, and training tank units; 
to supervise all tank activities in the United States, including procurement of 
officers and enlisted men, and establishment and maintenance of tank camps. 


(CHIEF OF TANK CORPS) 


To supervise the Tank Corps; to submit all matters concerning tactics, 
organization, and policy to the General Staff for coordination; and to furnish 
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directives to the supply departments as to design, class, and production of 
tank equipment. 


CHIEFS 
1918 


Mar. 9 Col. Ira C. Welborn, Director of Tank Corps in U. S. 

1919 

Aug. 15 Brig. Gen. Samuel D. Rockenbach, Chief of Tank Corps (Chief of Tank Corps, 
to June A. E. F. from Dec. 28, 1917). _ 

30, 1920 


GENESIS 
1917 
In the fall, American, British, and French authorities agreed to 
coordinate their tank programs and to cooperate in the production 
of the new weapon. Following this tripartite agreement, Col. Sam- 
uel D. Rockenbach was appointed Chief of Tank Corps, American 
Expeditionary Forces. 
1918 


On Feb. 6, the Chief of Tank Corps was made a member of the 
staff of the Commander-in-Chief, A. E. F., and adviser on all tank 
matters. On July 25, the duties of the Chief of Tank Corps were 
defined as follows: 


To inspect all tank units of the command with respect to organization, 
training, matériel and equipment, methods, and all other phases affect- 
ing efficiency; to be responsible for the preparation of all details con- 
cerning the instruction and training of tank units, and to supervise 
tank training centers; to supervise the training of tank organizations 
until they join tactical units to which they may be attached; and to 
prepare and submit to the Chief of Staff drafts of such tank manuals 
and other tank literature as may be necessary in the training and 
employment of tanks. 


In the United States, meanwhile, a Tank Branch had been estab- 
lished in the Motor Equipment Section, Procurement Division, 
Office of the Chief of Ordnance. 

On Feb. 18, a Tank Service, National Army, was authorized and 
placed under the control of the Chief of Engineers. The 65th Engi- 
neers (light and heavy tanks) was organized as the nucleus of the 
new arm. 

On Mar. 5, the Tank Service was established as a separate branch 
of the War Department. Four days later, a Director of the Tank 
Service was appointed. The Service was renamed Tank Corps, 
Mar. 22. 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
WASHINGTON OFFICE ORGANIZATION 
1918 
The Office of the Director of the Tank Corps was organized into 
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four Divisions: Administration, Commissioned Personnel, Organi- 
zation, and Recruiting and Enlisted Personnel. 

As the Ordnance Department was charged with the production 
of tanks, the Director of the Tank Corps was not responsible for 
procurement. In late summer the Tank Branch, Office of the Chief 
of Ordnance, was established as the Tank Division of the same office 
and continued to handle production. 


1919 

On Mar. 8, Franklin Cantonment, Camp Meade, Md., was desig- 
nated as headquarters of the Tank Corps. On Aug. 15, General 
Headquarters, Tank Corps, A. E. F., returned from France and 
took station at the cantonment. At the same time, the Office of the 
Director of the Tank Corps at Washington was ordered to be 
merged with the A. E. F. Tank Corps Headquarters. 

The consummation of the merger created a new General Head- 
quarters of the Tank Corps at Franklin Cantonment, with the fol- 
lowing organization: A. C. of S. (G—1) for equipment and trans- 
portation (ordnance, signal, quartermaster, medical, utilities) ; 
A. C. of S. (G-2) for intelligence (information, topography, cen- 
sorship) ; A. C. of S. (G—8) for operations (strategical studies and 
plans, operation orders, organizations, troop-movements, and train- 
ing and instruction). 

The duties which the General Headquarters, Tank Corps, was 
to perform have been stated under functions of Chief of Tank Corps 
(see p. 491). 

1920 

On June 4, the Tank Corps as such was abolished by amendment 
to the National Defense Act, which provided that tank units would 
thereafter form part of the infantry arm. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION AND INSTALLATIONS 
Camps 
CAMP COLT 
Was the primary Tank Corps camp. Established Mar. 19, 1918, 
to provide preliminary training for officers and enlisted men. 
Ordered abandoned Nov. 13, 1918 (see p. 720). 
CAMP DIX 
Troops from Camp Colt were received Nov. 18, 1918, and were 
reduced by discharge and transfer to Camp Polk to about 250 men 
(see p. 728). 
CAMP GREENE 
Late in 1918, a few tank units were sent to this camp, apparently 
for discharge (see p. 823). 
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CAMP POLK 

Received initially personnel from Camps Tobyhanna and Colt, 
the latter furnishing one heavy tank battalion to serve as nucleus 
for a training cadre. Camp Polk was intended ultimately to accom- 
modate 8,000 men, but only 4,000 were receiving training at date 
of Armistice. Thereafter a few battalions were organized (see 
p. 845). 

CAMP TOBYHANNA 

With the arrival from overseas of an experienced training staff, 
commissioned and enlisted, this camp became a training center 
July 20, 1918. Some 2,000 men were trained here and sent over- 
seas. On Oct. 1, 1918, all training personnel was transferred to 
Camp Polk (see p. 794). 

CAMP BENNING 

On Dec. 26, 1918, tank troops arrived at this station for com- 
bined training with infantry units in connection with the pro- 
jected Infantry School (see p. 813). 

CAMP MEADE 
(FRANKLIN CANTONMENT) 

During Feb. 1919, all tank troops in the United States were 

assembled at this cantonment (see p. 745). 
Schools 

An officers’ training camp was established at Camp Colt (see 
p. 493) June 15, 1918. 

Plans for Tank Corps reorganization, adopted Aug. 15, 1919, 
provided for a Tank School at Camp Meade, with a maximum 
strength of 62 officers and 812 enlisted men. The curriculum was 
to include training in infantry work, mechanics, tank driving, 
heavy weapons, compass reading, signalling, gas warfare, and 
intelligence. 

PERSONNEL 
GROWTH 

While the tank organization was under control of the Chief of 
Engineers (see p. 492), 115 selected officers and 1,050 enlisted 
men were assigned to the 65th Engineers (Tank Service). These 
troops were later transferred to the new organization. 

On Mar. 5, 1918, a Tank Service to consist of 914 officers and 
14,746 men was authorized, based on the original program sub- 
mitted by Gen. Pershing in Sept. 1917. 

On Mar. 22, 1918, when the designation of the Tank Service 
was changed to Tank Corps, a strength of 925 officers and 18,911 
men was authorized, to provide personnel for: 

30 light tank companies (one for each division), 
80 light tank companies (army troops), 
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15 heavy tank companies (army troops), 
5 carrier companies (army troops), 
2 artillery carrier companies (army troops) ; 
General Headquarters Troops— 
10 training companies (training and replacement), 
6 depot companies (repair and salvage), 
1 depot company (depot). 

Under original instructions, the Director of the Tank Corps 
was charged with securing men from the draft, i. e., men already 
in service. On Apr. 5, 1918, further authorization allowed the Tank 
Corps to institute its own recruiting and on Aug. 15, to establish 
recruiting stations in large cities. Of the men so procured, 65 per- 
cent were technicians, mechanics, or machinists. 

Meanwhile instructions had been issued to proceed without de- 
lay with the selection of personnel for, and the organization of, 
12 heavy tank companies and 24 light companies. However, June 
4, there were only 700 men in the Tank Corps of the A. E. F. and 
about 5,000 in the United States organization. 

On July 29, 1918, the status of the Tank Corps was as fellows: 


Organised in 
Authorized a en atl PaO GY 


ised 
United States | Overseas oe 


General Tank Headquarters. 
General Light Tank Headquarters. 
Geoeral Heavy Tank Headquarters. 
8 Tank Centers.............- 
8 Repair and Salvage Cos.... 
3 Training and Replacement Cos. (H. 
10 Training and Replacement Cos. (L.).. 
1 Depot Company. ...- 
15 Heavy Companies... 
5 Heavy Battalion Headquarters. 
60 Light Companies. 
20 Light Battalion Headquarters. 


bw eae 


On Aug. 29, 1918, to provide training organizations in the 
United States, the following additional units were authorized: 2 
heavy tank battalions, 6 light tank battalions, 1 light tank repair 
and salvage company, and 1 heavy tank repair and salvage com- 
pany. oe art 

On September 12 and 27, 1918, further authorizations provided, 
for the following overseas tank organizations: 


General headquarters -____. - 1 Light companies _-_-__----_-____ 60 
Army tank headquarters__ . 2 Training and replacement cos., 
Brigade and center headqua: S18 heavy 235 32s a Fe 6 
Repair and salvage companies___ 18 Training and replacement cos., 
Heavy battalion headquarters____10 light -------------------_____ 12 
Heavy companies ____-___.______ 80 Depot companies _----.--------_ 2 
Light battalion headquarters_____ 20 


Tank Corps 


On Sept. 30, 1918, training and replacement units in the United 
States were ordered increased by 2 training centers, 1 training 
and replacement company (heavy), 1 training and replacement 
company (light), and 1 headquarters. 

In addition, to provide personnel for depots, schools, and the 
Office of the Director of the Tank Corps, an increase of 151 officers 
and 588 enlisted men was granted. 


MAXIMUM STRENGTH 
At date of Armistice the Tank Corps had a strength of 1,090 
officers and 14,870 enlisted men. Of this total, 47 percent were 
in the A. E. F. or en route thereto, and 53 percent in the United 
States. 
UNITS 
On Nov. 11, 1918, tank units in the A. E. F. consisted of: 
8 training center headquarters; 
6 training and replacement companies (light) ; 
2 brigade headquarters; 
5 heavy tank battalions, comprising 15 companies; 
10 light tank battalions, comprising 30 companies; 
4 repair and salvage companies. 
On Nov. 30, 1918, units in the United States included: 
2 brigade headquarters or tank centers at Camp Dix; 
3 heavy tank battalion headquarters and 9 heavy companies 
at Camp Polk; 
5 light tank battalion headquarters and 15 light companies 
at Camp Dix; 
4 light tank battalion headquarters and 12 light companies 
at Camp Polk; 
1 heavy training and replacement company at Camp Dix; 
2 light training and replacement companies at Camp Dix; 
2 repair and salvage companies at Camp Dix; 
1 depot company at Camp Dix. 
On Mar. 8, 1919, the strength of the Tank Corps was fixed at 
not to exceed 300 officers and 5,000 enlisted men. 


ACTIVITIES 
SUPPLY 
Production 
Two types of tanks were adopted—the light 614-ton, and the 
heavy 35-ton tank. 
LIGHT TANK 


In Dec. 1917, plans and samples of the French Renault tank reached the 
United States, where all light tanks were to be manufactured. Adaptation of 
the French machine to American mass production methods necessitated so 
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many changes that the result was virtually a new model. Manufacture of parts 
was allotted to many concerns, and assembly was made at Dayton and Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Contracts called for delivery of 4,440 light tanks. Actual manufacture did 
not begin until Feb. or Mar. 1918. Delivery of the first machines began in 
Oct. 1918; production expanded at a rapid rate thereafter. 


HEAVY TANK _ 


In the manufacture of this weapon, known as the Mark VIII tank, the 
Liberty engine, tractor mechanism, and electrical installation were of Amer- 
ican make, the British furnishing the armored hull. Assembly was to be made 
at an Anglo-American plant in France. 


FORD TANK 


In the summer of 1918, the tank program was augmented by the development 
of a 8-ton, 2-man tank, originated by the Ford Motor Company. Only 15 were 
built before Nov. 11, 1918, most of which were sent to France for final test. 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 


A total of $175,000,000 was obligated on tank construction. Following the 
Armistice, contracts were greatly reduced resulting in the following produc- 
tion: 


Number Number accepted | Total number Fisted to 
Tank-type ordered to Nov. 11, 1918 accepted Nov. 11, 1918 


3ton. 


634-ton... 4,440 64 950 6 
Anglo-American Mark VIII 1,590 1 1 
American Mark VII 4,450: | 05-2. 100 


TRAINING 

Early in 1918 the first qualified instructors, commissioned and 
enlisted, returned to the United States from the A. E. F., to assist 
in tank training. Until July, Camp Colt (see p. 493) was the only 
center of instruction; it went no further than to provide prelimi- 
nary training before sending tank troops overseas to receive tech- 
nical and tactical instruction at American training centers in 
England and France. 

The establishment of the training centers at Camps Tobyhanna 
and Polk (see p. 494) enabled furthering of plans under which 
practically all training would be done in the United States, except 
final preparation for combat to be accomplished abroad. 

It was estimated that one brigade of tanks, consisting of one 
heavy and two light battalions and one repair and salvage com- 
pany, would be required for each army corps. In addition, a train- 
ing and replacement cadre, totaling 30 percent of combat strength 
was to be provided. Had the war continued, five tank brigades, 
fully trained and equipped, would have been ready for action by 
the spring of 1919. 
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Notwithstanding the delayed program of training and produc- 
tion, the Tank Corps by using British and French matériel par- 
ticipated in combat in the fall of 1918. Three battalions of light 
tanks took part in the operations of the American First Army, 
and one battalion of heavies supported the British in Flanders. 

DEMOBILIZATION 
Personnel 

On Nov. 25, 1918, orders were issued to demobilize all emergency 
Tank Corps personnel in the United States, except 81 officers and 
450 men. Within 2 months this phase of demobilization was com- 
pleted. By May 1919, the greater part of Tank Corps overseas 
personnel had been returned, through Camp Meade (see p. 494), 
and discharged. 

On July 1, 1919, a strength of 300 officers and 5,000 men was 
authorized but the Tank Corps at that time numbered only 81 
officers and 213 enlisted men, all stationed at Camp Meade. On 
Dec. 81, 1919, a temporary allotment of 154 officers and 2,508 men 
was made, yet 6 months later the total strength was only 101 
officers and 1,824 enlisted men. 

Matériel 

On July 1, 1919, Tank Corps equipment consisted of 32 British 
heavy tanks of obsolete type, 218 French light Renaults, 618 Amer- 
ican 614-ton lights, and the components for 100 Mark VIII Anglo- 
American heavies, including hulls and gears produced by the 
British. 

Upon completion of outstanding contracts, the Tank Corps pos- 
sessed 1,168 machines, of which 828 light tanks, the 38 British 
heavy, and 7 assembled Mark VIII tanks were stored at Camp 
Meade. Other points of storage included the Columbus General 
Supply Depot with 88 tanks; Rock Island Arsenal and nearby 
Proving Grounds with 127; and Fort Bliss with 50. 


SECTION 23 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
INCLUDING 
EMBARKATION AND INLAND TRAFFIC SERVICES 


I 
EMBARKATION SERVICE 
ORIENTATION 
The Embarkation Service, Inland Traffic Service, and Transpor- 
tation Service have their origins in the Quartermaster Corps. 
Before the war, the Transportation Division of the Quartermaster 
General’s Office handled all transportation activities of the Army. 
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FUNCTIONS 
as of Aug. 4, 1917 
To exercise direct supervision over all movements of munitions and sup- 
plies destined for Europe from points of origin to ports; to coordinate all 
overseas troop movements; to supervise operations at ports of embarkation; 
to exercise control over Army transports and commercial shipping carrying 
troops and supplies in the trans-Atlantic service; to arrange with the Navy 
for convoy service; to expedite shipments and troop movements in accordance 
with demands of the A. E. F.; and to advise the Chief of Staff with reference 


thereto. 
CHIEFS 


Aug. 4 Brig. Gen. Francis J. Kernan 
Aug. 24 Col. Chauncey B. Baker (acting) 
Aug. 29 Col Chauncey B. Baker 

Oct. 6 Brig. Gen. Chauncey B. Baker 


Feb. 7 Maj. Frank T. Hines 
Feb. 12 Lieut. Col. Frank T. Hines 
Mar. 22 Col Frank T. Hines 
Apr. 80 Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


WATER TRANSPORTATION BRANCH 
1917 

At outbreak of war, the Army Transport Service was super- 
vised by the Water Transportation Branch, Transportation Divi- 
sion, Quartermaster General’s Office. The Branch functioned 
through operations, construction, personnel, and finance subdivi- 
sions. Many of the duties were delegated to the Superintendent, 
Army Transport Service; others, such as allocating vessels to 
different services, drawing plans and estimates for construction 
and repairs were attended to by the Water Transportation Branch. 

Ocean tonnage under control of the Branch consisted of seven 
transports serving the Philippines, Alaska, Panama, and Cuba. 
Local superintendents of the Army Transport Service managed 
the harbor facilities and other shore installations. 

This organization soon proved inadequate. On June 20, the 
Quartermaster General therefore recommended the creation of 
ports of embarkation at New York, Newport News, and other 
points, if needed. Early in July, the plan was approved. 

After organization of ports of embarkation, port commanders 
placed local superintendents on their staffs and took over many 
of the duties incident to operations formerly performed by the 
Water Transportation Branch and its agencies. Although the 
Branch had been attached to the Embarkation Service to assist in 
chartering, financing, constructing, and repairing vessels, it never- 
theless continued to function under the Quartermaster General 
until Apr. 22, 1918. 
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EMBARKATION SERVICE, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF 

On Aug. 4, the Embarkation Service was created as a separate 
bureau of the War Department, to enable the Chief of Staff to 
exercise effectively his supervisory and coordinating powers in 
respect to oversea movements. The Service’s first ¢oncern was 
traffic congestion at the principal ports, which it dealt with until 
Jan. 10, 1918, when the Division of Inland Transportation took 
over this function (see pp. 526, 527). 

To speed up the turnabout of transports and supply ships, the 
War Board for the port of New York was created Nov. 8, including 
in its membership the Secretary of War and other cabinet officers. 

A further improvement in the supervision of transportation was 
achieved by the establishment of the Storage and Traffic Service 
Dec. 28. It coordinated the movement of troops and supplies of 
every kind and controlled the Embarkation Service and the Divi- 
sion of Inland Transportation, through which it functioned (see 


p. 32). 1918 

Early in the year, a serious shortage of tonnage called for im- 
mediate action and rendered imperative an ordered direction of 
available shipping. To this end, the Shipping Control Committee 
was appointed by the Secretary of War Feb. 7 and confirmed by 
the United States Shipping Board (see p. 11) four days there- 
after. 

The Shipping Control Committee took over the duties of the 
War Board at the Port of New York and certain duties hitherto 
performed by the Ship Operating Branch of the Embarkation 
Service and by the General Superintendent, Army Transport Serv- 
ice. The functions of the Shipping Control Committee were: 

To allocate available tonnage at the ports to various uses; to distribute ton- 
nage; to arrange for exchange of ships on behalf of the War Department; to 
load and unload, arrange for coaling, provisioning, and repairing; to manage 
docks, piers, and loading facilities of the War Department; to manage all 
ships, whether under military authority or not, while in port. 

These functions were carried out by the Committee through 
representatives at every port of importance, in harmony with the 
Embarkation Service. 

On Feb. 9, the Storage and Traffic Service became a division of 
the General Staff, and the Embarkation Service continued to func- 
tion under it (see chart 7). The Shipping Control Committee 
and the port commanders were subordinated to the Embarkation 
Service and represented its operating divisions. Operations of a 
commercial character were under the administration and control 
of the Shipping Control Committee; those of a purely military 
nature, under the commanding generals of the ports. At this time 
the Embarkation Service functioned through the Administration 
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Branch and the Ship Operating Branch. The latter had an Over- 
seas Shipments Control Section, a Passenger Traffic Section, and 
an Information and Statistics Section. 

On Apr. 16, the Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, General 
Staff, was organized, and the Embarkation Service became one of 
its subdivisions. On Apr. 22, the Water Transportation Branch 
(see p. 499) under the new designation of “Water Transport 
Branch” was transferred from the Quartermaster Corps to the 
Embarkation Service, but retained for some months its separate 
organization. At this time, the organization of the Embarkation 
Service was as follows: 

Administrative Section—In charge of courier service; baggage; remains 
and effects; records, including troop, cargo, and ship statistics, and trans- 


mitting data concerning same to the Services of Supply, A. E. F.; other routine 
matters. 


Passenger Section.—Maintained records of all troop movements from date 
reported ready for oversea service or return to the United States by the Opera- 
tions Division, General Staff, until landed at port of destination. 

Ship Section.—Kept the Chief of Embarkation advised of troop and cargo 
ships available, through contact with the United States Shipping Board and 
Shipping Control Committee; made recommendations as to equipment, repair 
and maintenance of ships in service and of future acquisitions. 

Cargo Section.—Controlled movements of all supplies from points of origin 
or storage to the seaboard to meet priority schedules fixed by the A. E. F.; in 
liaison with the Inland Transportation Division (see p. 526), followed up all 
shipments en route to the ports to prevent congestion at any point and to 
assure adequate stores for loading on ships. 

Water Transport Branch.—Financed, chartered, constructed, and altered 
vessels. 

On Aug. 26, certain subdivisions of the Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division were designated as operating departments. Among 
them was the Embarkation Service, which was specifically charged 
with responsibility for and authority over embarkation and ocean 
transportation. 

New changes had inception Sept. 27, whereby (1) the Primary 
Ports of Embarkation were made an operating department, under 
the Director of Purchase, Storage, and Traffic, and coordinated 
with the Embarkation Service; (2) Secondary Ports were placed 
under the Director of Purchase and Storage. By Nov. 7, when the 
plan to reorganize the Army supply system was published, many 
changes had already been put into effect; others remained to be 
made as rapidly as circumstances would permit. 

In November, the Water Transport Branch was assimilated by 
the new Construction and Maintenance Section and by the new 
Finance Section of the Embarkation Service. In addition, a 
Freight Traffic Section was organized and the former Cargo Sec- 
tion transferred to the Office of the Director of Storage and the 
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old Ship Section to the Vessel Operations Section. This resulted 
in the organization shown on chart. 


EMBARKATION SERVICE 
DIRECTOR 


Accounts & 
Estimates 


Office Supplies & 
Equipment 


Now s, Other 
Blesesc 
CuHart No. 50.—ORGANIZATION OF EMBARKATION 
SERVICE 
Dee. 1918 
1919 

On Mar. 11, the Embarkation Service was made a part of the 

Transportation Service. 
FIELD ORGANIZATION 

Until their separation, the Embarkation Service supervised 
Primary Ports of Embarkation (see p. 512) and the Secondary 
Ports (see p. 528). It also controlled all other agencies of the War 
Department insofar as they were directly concerned with embar- 
kation, : 
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Ports 
Primary ports of Embarkation were New York and Newport 
News; secondary ports, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Lim- 
ited use was also made of certain other ports for shipment of 
troops and cargo (see p. 525). 


Transport Fleet 
1917 

The United States Shipping Board (see p. 11) was granted 
emergency powers after the declaration of war, the most impor- 
tant of which was to acquire, operate, manage, and dispose of 
vessels. On Apr. 16, the greater part of these functions was dele- 
gated to its newly created subsidiary organization, the Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation (see p. 11). 

By June 30, six cargo ships had been chartered. However, the 
first substantial increment consisted of 19 seized German ships, 
representing 460,000 D.W. tons. 

1918 

In the spring, 800,000 D.W. tons of Dutch vessels were acquired, 
all available American shipping was requisitioned, and 180 British 
and Allied vessels were procured. The British manned and con- 
voyed their own ships. Certain American Army transports were 
manned by the Army. However, 83 percent of naval escort was 
provided by the United States Navy. Troop ships were being con- 
voyed in groups of from four to 12 vessels. 

The trans-Atlantic fleet and cross-Channel fleet on Nov. 11 con- 
sisted of 616 vessels representing a total of 3,557,000 D.W. tons. 
The growth and subsequent decline of the Transport Fleet are 
shown below. 


Food ships 
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After the Armistice, British ships with few exceptions were no 
longer available for American troop movements. Consequently, 
between Dec. 18, 1918, and June 7, 1919, 56 cargo ships—40 of 
which were of American registry—were converted into transports 
to speed the return of American troops; thus adding to the fleet 
406,138 gross tonnage. In addition, the United States Navy as- 
signed 15 battleships, 10 cruisers, two hospital ships, and several 
light craft. Other passenger ships were obtained so that on June 
28, 1919, 173 vessels were in use, identified as to nationality as 
follows: 

American flag transports, 141 with troop capacity of___._.--_----.- 364,069 


British flag transports, 4 with troop capacity of-____----_----------- 5,621 
Italian flag transports, 13 with troop capacity of-_____---.--------- 27,572 
French flag transports, 8 with troop capacity of____ - 10,954 
Spanish flag transports, 4 with troop capacity of___ - 4,185 
Dutch flag transports, 3 with troop capacity of-____.--------------- 6,850 

Total, 173 with troop capacity of ___-------------------------- 419,251 


PERSONNEL 


CHIEF’S OFFICE 
The personnel] in Washington during the 1919 fiscal year was— 


Date Commissioned Army Field Clerks Enlisted | Civilians 


25 |. 2 373 
33 5 267 
17]. 4 136 

1919 
Jan. 1 1d Beene oer PeR ONES 7 183 
Mar. 1 55 1 20 1s2 


1 Decrease due to transfer of the Cargo Section to the Office of the Director of Storage. 


FIELD FORCE 
Personnel at the ports and establishments connected therewith 
reached a peak Nov. 11, 1918, when 3,411 officers, 106 Army field 
clerks, 41,059 enlisted men, and 8,738 civilians were reported. 


ACTIVITIES 
The movement overseas of troops and supplies and subsequent 
repatriation are described in tables below. After Mar. 1919, the 
Transportation Service (see p. 540) was in charge of all move- 
ments. 
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[Marines not included! 
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Nurses | Civilians! | Total 


Officers Cumulative 
2 1,718 1,718 
wv 12,257 13,075 
31 12,986 26,961 
325 18,371 45,332 
49 32,522 77,854 
247 38,407 116,261 
106 23,016 139,277 
526 48,824 188,101 
214 46,709 234,810 
202 48,011 282,821 
323 83,782 366,603 
70 117,202 483,805, 
53 | 244,207 728,012 
193 | 277,804 1,005,906 
132 | 306,302 1,312,208 
162 | 281,454 1,593,662 
331 252,100 1,845,762 
162 179,961 2,025,713 
2 10,561 2,036,274 
131 19,968 2,056,242 
187 997 2,087,239 
132 498 2,057,737 
B42 758 32,058,495, 
583 802 2,050,297 
207 207 2,059,504 
222 4,214 2,063,808 
180 4,828 2,068,636 
212 3,655 2,072,191 
218 561 2,072,752 
222 258 2,078,010 
263 5,449 2,078,459 
190 1,633 2,080,002 
408 1,767 2,081,859 
esa tiscas|sccdees| 78 379 2,082,238 
251 649 2,082,887 
26 81 2,082,938 
126 |. 2 N3 2357 2,083,195 
34 15 127 191 2,083,386 
1,977,519 1,882 10,350 7,543 | 2,083,386 |.....---...----- 


VInclades War Department and miscellaneous civilians, and welfare workers. 
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By November 11, 1918, 2,079,880 troops had been transported 
to Europe in 1142 troopships as follows: 


911,07 75 


Tn United States transports _. 

In British ships... 1,006,987 48.25 
Tn British-leased Italian shij 68,246 3.00 
In other United States ships. 41,534 2.50 
In other foreign ships (French, Italian, etc. 52,066 250 
Total carried in United States vessels... 952,581 46.25 


Arrival of Troops in United States from Europe 
[Marines not included) 


113,369 216,800 
131,674 49 358,209 
197,591 um 566,213 
261,046 135 841,632 
200,687 182 1,166,010 
326,162 175 1,498,804 
274,769 403 1,798,063 
105,743 27 1,917,385 
43,650 213 1,967,177 
17,758 1 1,986,963 
3,970 T 1,992,229 
2,569 1,996,553 
1,366 3 1,997,533 
731 8 1,998,419 
446 ‘ 1,090,011 
1,887 6 2,001,049 
503 8 2,001,745 
1,866,763 2,001,765 |... 


‘Includes War Department and miseellaneous civilians, and welfare workers, 
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Approximately 84 percent of troops returning were carried in 
American ships; 8 percent in British or British controlled tonnage; 
2 percent in French ships; 3 percent in Italian bottoms; and some 
46,000 troops in vessels of other countries. German ships confis- 
cated at outbreak of war transported more than 500,000 American 
troops to France and returned to the United States over 400,000. 


SHIPMENTS OF SUPPLIES 
Quantities Sent Abroad Expressed in Short Tons 


Jul; january- Grand 

mber | “June | total 
63,200 6,585 108,731 
23,487 182 57,444 
ees renee 79,710 569 80,279 
713,695 17,008 1,016,805 
1,964,081 740,578 3,082,830 
737,221 8,166 907,035 
11,391 |......--.-.- 11,391 
181,241 20,309 201,550 
steeeeneee 8176 8,176 
54,361 188,793 193,154 
$4,857 36,158 121,015 
acecee scenes] 168,409 168,400 
1,962 83,741 62,447 148,170 

ne enreeaneeseecnenscencess 472,479 


Quantities Returned to United States Expressed in Short Tons 


1918-19 


Chemical Warfare Service 
Motor Transport Corps_ 


49,522 
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OPERATIONS OF TRANSPORT FLEET 


Mar. 1 to Aug. 80, 1918, 


only 
United States Troop Transports 
T Troops 
n a Ce a Beto Pa 
rans 

ae - Gi | pedis | peaty 
13,102 | 9,063 3 183 8 50.36 433 
19,361 | 16,044 4 140 35 114.6 5.92 
22,622 | 18,427 4 134 33.6] 137.51 6.08 
2,935 | 6,056 3 145 48.3 41.76 436 
7.782 | 6,060 ‘ 136 u 4.02 an 
17,000 | 11,505] 126 82 328| 140.30 825 
gzo7 | 3,777 ‘4 45 36.2 21.91 248 
12,222 | 8,047 3 122 40.7 73.33 6.01 
25,870 | 21,796 4 11 35.2] 184.58 6.03 
8,256 | 17,096 6 4 “ 118.72 1447 
10,232 | 4,620 a n 35.8 65.07 6.38 
7483 | 4,119 3 183 a 26.92 3.58 
10,71 | 5,397 2 72 36 74.95 6.4 
12241] 8124 3 122 405 00.50 5.45 
3179 | 4,751 3 12 37.3 2.41 831 
84,282 | 48,629 5 182 3o4| 319.92 5.90 
10,230 | 4,685 2 al 40.5 57.84 5.67 
ga1o| 8,212 ‘4 42 355 37.83 618 
6,063 | 6,340 ‘ 129 322 49.21 8.06 

13,639 | 10,302 3 99 33 104.06 rf 
8312 | 11,108 ‘ 45 36.2 76.6 933 
9,728 | 8,777 ‘ 183 3a2 87.36 591 
10,084 | 10,742 ‘ 181 452 80.34 530 
13,639 | 7,616 2 n 36 108.77 aw 
19,502 | 19,850 8 49 m8| 133.28 683 
8,256 | 11,902 8 128 53 94.48 161 
7,052 | 9,244 3 8 26] 107.48 1414 
7,962 | 4,640 3 104 346 461 bar 
10,080 | 4,433 2 7 305 86.11 581 
10,803 | 12,639 6 17 35.4 7135 cr 
10,531 | 8,281 4 168 a 49.29 4.99 
18,172 | 18,496, 3 135 «6 114.78 630 
18072] 9,380] 1144 03 413] 151.29 835 
10,081 | 11,196 3 106 6 | 107.65 78 
12,527 | 9,382 3 104 46 90.21 721 
7,682 | 12,770 4 134 33.5 95.29 1258 
10,058 | 9,504 4 188 382 62.11 621 
7,782 | 4,904 4 129 32.8 38.71 496 
14,808 | 6,026 4 142 35.5 424s 2.88 
6,975 | 5,036 3 106 oy) 44.19 rr) 
7,995 | 3,517 2 80 4 43.98 840 
Total... 516,639 | 420,520} 141 8002 | 1,802.8 | 3,424.76 e244 

Less Von Steuben, De Kalb, 

and Henderson --| 485,651 | 407,198 | 130 4622 | 1,880.1 | 3,333.5 273.53 
General average. 12,77] 10,715] 34 12 363 | 87.72 7119 
+ 


’ Torpedoed on return passage. 
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British Ships Transporting Troops 


Troops 
Gross ‘Troops erage .f 
Transport tons carried Trips Days Are ines sated 
(days) per day per day 
24,541 6,795 3 120 40 56.62 231 
7,565 1,438 1 “4 “4 32.68 4.30 
7,040 1,006 1 46 46 21.86 3.12 
10,046 5,913 3 121 40.3 48.86 4.88 
5,450 2,263 2 85 42.5 26.62 4.93 
45,647 18,302 3 4 31.3 194.70 4.27 
9,220 4,068 2 81 40.5 50.22 5.45 
10,048 2,075 1 at 7m 20.22 2.93 
3,876 11,465 4 169 42.2 67.84 2.83 
11,120 1,976 1 69 69 28.64 2.58 
8,555 4,163 2 98 49 42.48 4.99 
10,248 3,774 3 88 “4 42.88 4.20 
9,415 4,579 3 121 40.3 37.84 4.02 
12,097 3,029 2 6 48 31.55 2.60 
19,524 12,238 4 156 39 78.44 4.02 
9,426 1,664 1 40 40 41.60 4.42 
19,687 8,735 2 80 40 109.18 5.53 
13,603 7,874 1214 123 49.2 59.92 4.40 
21,040 8,001 3 122 40.6 66.32 3.1 
18,481 2,957 1 48 48 61.60 3.33 
9,373 2,714 2 89 44.5 30.49 3.24 
6,545 918 1 48 48 19.10 2.93 
TATA 1,199 1 42 42 28.54 3.80 
7,636 1,349 1 56 56 24.09 8.17 
12,348 599 1 72 72 8.32 87 
11,419 4,866 3 124 41.3 39.24 3.4 
13,518 6,248 3 14 413 50.38 3.73 
11,223 3,459 2 0 55 31.44 2.80 
6,776 1,200 1 5 45 26.86 3.96 
7,901 2,518 2 81 40.5 31.05 3.93 
10,955 4,483 2 81 40.5 55.34 5.03 
11,635 2,073 1 4 4 32.37 2.79 
11,243 2115 1 46 46 45.98 4.10 
32,120 14,120 12% 104 41.6 135.76 4.23 
8,083 4,239 2 80 40 52.98 5.88 
7,009 4,739 8 125 41.6 37.91 541 
8,841 6,401 3 122 40.6 52.46 5.96 
8,047 1,623 1 48 48 33.81 3.79 
8,946 4,243 2 8 40 53.03 5.96 
9,854 4,077 3 129 8B 31.60 3.22 
6,693 2,451 2 91 45.5 26.93 4.02 
11,565 6,049 3 14 413 48.78 2.63 
8,050 3,876 2 100 50 38.76 4.84 
6,260 954 1 59 59 16.23 1.95 
30,704 23,007 5 156 31.2 153.25 4.99 
14,878 5,578 3 14 41.8 4.98 3.01 
15,000 4,651 2 65 32.5 71.55 4.77 
7,585 2,700 2 81 40.5 34.4 4.53 
6,833 2,331 1 49 a 47.87 6.99 
12,420 4,242 2 81 40.5 52.37 4.22 
7814 1,532 1 60 60 25.53 3.27 
13,100 3,819 1 a7 47 81.25 6.20 
12,469 4,134 2 105 52.5 39.37 3.18 
6,853 1,445 1 59 59 24.49 3.60 
14,501 5.611 2 81 40.5 69.27 4.77 
11,905 450 1 56 56 25.89 217 
12,160 1,942 1 72 72 26.97 2.22 
46,359 17,558 8 100 33.3 175.68 3.78 
15,499 3,857 3 187 45.6 28.15 1.81 
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British Ships Transporting Troops—Continued 
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Summary of Foreign Ships Sailing in United States Convoys 


0D Co me 8D me co os me me co Oo ww Dw 


Mar. 14, 1918, 10:45 p. m. 
Oct. 17, 1917, 6:45 a, m. 
Ang. 8, 1918, 1p. m.... 
Sept, 16, 1918, 8:53 p. m_. 
Mar. 23, 1918. 10 p. m.. 
Joly 1, 1918... 


Aug. 15, Poe , 30 p- m. 


Of coast New Quay, England. 
4 miles west coast Cornwall, Bog- 


Aug. 31, 1918, 1:10 p. m. 
Sept. 8, 1918, 2:10 a. m__. 


Aug. 3, 1018, 2 p.m... 
Oct. 18, 1918, 3:20 p. m. 
Aug. 15, 1918, 6 p. m_.. 
May 80, 1918, 11:40 a, m. 
Sept. 30, 1918. 
July 25, 1918, 7 p. m. 
Joly 11, 1918, 7:20 a, m. 
June 22, 1918, 8:20 a. m. 
Nov. 9, 1918, 8:20 a. m. 
Oct, 4, 1918, 13:25 a. m.. 
May 14, 1918, 11 p.m. 
July 10, 1918, 3:14 p. m..........] Ateea......... 
Oct, 7, 1918, 2:40 a. m_ 
May 13, 1018, 7:09 a. m. 


Jan. 18, 1919, Do. 
Dee. 12, 1918. Grounded. 
Oct. 12, 1018 Do. 
Nov. 9, 1918. De. 
Feb. 4, 1919 (night)..........-...] OM Dover_..... Do. 
Dee. 28, 1918, 12:33 a. m.. Do. 
Nov. 11, 1918, 6 p. m. Barned. 
Fob. 23, 1919, 1:40 p. m. De 
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PORTS 


PRIMARY PORTS OF EMBARKATION 
In 1918, the functions of commanding generals of primary ports 
of embarkation were defined as follows: 
To be responsible for and have authority over the activities of the port of 
embarkation; of the camps, hospitals, and other establishments connected 


therewith; of the reception, supply, embarkation, and transportation of 
troops; and of the receipt, storage, and transportation of supplies. 


Primary ports were New York (Port of Embarkation and De- 
barkation, Hoboken, N. J.) and Port of Embarkation and Debar- 
kation, Newport News, Va. During the movement overseas, Bos- 
ton; Philadelphia; Baltimore; Portland, Maine; Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; St. Johns, Newfoundland; Montreal and Quebec, Canada, 
were subports of New York. For the return movement, Baltimore 
was a subport of Newport News. Other ports were designated 
as secondary ports (see p. 525). 


At this time, the staff organization of a general commanding a 
primary port of embarkation included, besides the military staff 
proper, the following officers whose duties were: 


Troop Movement Officer.—To be responsible for the movement of troops and 
their immediate supplies; for their care and control in embarkation camps; 
and for the embarkation and debarkation of troops. 

Port Storage Officer—To be responsible for and to have authority over 
storage and distribution of supplies of all departments, bureaus, corps, and 
other agencies of the War Department, and the operation of all storage 
facilities. 

Port Traffie Officer—To be responsible for and to have authority over all 
terminal and intraport transportation. 

Port Utilities Officer—To have charge of supply of articles and facilities 
needed for the operation of piers, warehouses, offices and the like; of finance, 
including the pay of officers and troops at the port proper and those passing 
through, and disbursing for other port agencies; of maintenance and repair 
of warehouses, piers and other structures pertaining to the port proper; and 
of the operation of employment bureau for the hiring of civil employees, 
laborers, and other personnel. 


Port of New York 
(Port of Embarkation Hoboken, N. J.) 
PORT COMMANDERS 
July 7 Brig. Gen. William M. Wright 
Aug. 1 Brig. Gen. David C. Shanks 
Aug. 28 Maj. Gen. David C. Shanks 
Sept. 10 Brig. Gen. William V. Judson 
Nov. 19 Brig. Gen. George H. McManus (ad interim) 
Dec. 6 Maj. Gen. David C. Shanks 


June 18 Brig. Gen. Peter W. Davidson (ad interim) 
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July 6 Maj. Gen. David C. Shanks 

Oct. 25 Brig. Gen. Andrew Moses (ad interim) 
Oct. 28 Maj. Gen. David C. Shanks 

to Apr. 

24, 1920 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


1917 

Until July 7, the Commanding General, Eastern Department, 
exercised control over Army activities at the Port of New York. 
Following appointment of a port commander, organization of the 
port of embarkation began. On July 27, headquarters was estab- 
lished formally at Hoboken, N. J., and officers in charge of local 
Quartermaster Corps, Medical Department, Engineer Corps, Ord- 
nance Department, and Signal Corps activities were placed on 
the staff of the Commanding General. Arrangements were made 
soon thereafter to lease piers and provide adequate storage facili- 
ties for these five supply departments. 

1918 

On Jan. 1, the entire plant of the Bush Terminal Company was 
taken over, and its manager was designated as Director of Harbor 
and Terminal Facilities for the Port of New York, which title 
was subsequently changed to Chief of Embarkation. 

On Feb. 6, the Marine Freight, Rail Freight, Marine Director’s 
(Stevedoring), and Terminal Storage Departments of the General 
Superintendent’s Office, Army Transport Service, were trans- 
ferred to the Office of the Chief of Embarkation. This office was 
subdivided into three Divisions: Steamship, Transport, and Stor- 
age. 

On Feb. 16, all branches of the Army Transport Service, en- 
gaged in procurement, loading, discharging, repairs, maintenance, 
and management of ships were transferred to the Shipping Con- 
trol Committee (see p. 500). At the same time, the Director of 
Shipping, Port of New York, was designated as the representative 
of the Committee at that port. 

On Apr. 9, a Port Storage Officer was appointed to control all 
storage facilities at the port; later a Port Supply Office was opened 
to handle all quartermaster supplies. 

On June 15, a New York branch of the Army Railway Traffic 
Service was organized to expedite deliveries. 

On Sept. 27, when primary ports were taken from control of 
the Embarkation Service (see p. 501), the port came under the 
immediate jurisdiction of the Director of Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic. At this time, the Office of the General Superintendent, 
Army Transport Service, was abolished, its functions being taken 
over by the Port Utilities and Troop Movement Offices. Likewise 
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the Army Railway Traffic Office was absorbed by that of the Port 
Traffic Officer (see p. 512). 
1919 

A reorganization, Jan. 18, restricted the authority of the Troop 
Movement Officer to the routing and control of troops to embarka- 
tion camps; created the office of Superintendent of Water Trans- 
portation to take over operation, maintenance, and repair of all 
water transportation from the Shipping Control Committee (see 
p. 500); and established a Port Finance Office, which assumed the 
duties of hiring civilians and of paying all personnel, civil and 
military, at the port. 

On June 80, the organization of the Port of Embarkation, 
Hoboken, was as shown on chart 51. 


FACILITIES 
Facilities comprised the port proper, including the coastal re- 
gion in and about New York Harbor and the storage facilities 
adjacent thereto, together with piers and transportation (water, 
rail, and motor) ; embarkation and debarkation camps; and em- 
barkation and debarkation hospitals operated as separate units. 
Piers 
Hoboken, N. J.—12 piers; average daily shipping, 250,000 tons. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—8 piers; average daily shipping, 100,000 tons (6 piers prop- 
erty of Bush Terminal Company). 
Manhattan, New York City.—Piers Nos. 45, 89, and 90, North River. 
Storage 
Hoboken, N. J.—7 warehouses, each 550 by 100 feet. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—120 warehouses of Bush Terminal Company, storage space 
2,500,000 sq. ft. Army Supply Base at 55th Street comprising 57 acres and 
2 warehouses. 
Port Newark, N. J—Army Supply Base comprising 133 acres with 9 ware- 
houses and 1,600 feet of wharfage. 
Kearny, N. J—Army Supply Base (originally N. Y. Engineer Depot) com- 
prising 73 acres with 4 warehouses and 1000 feet wharfage (see p. 184). 


Embarkation and Debarkation Hospitals 


Designation 


Embarkation Hospital No. 1, Hoboken, N. J... 
Embarkation Hospital No. 2, Secaucus, N. J. 
Embarkation Hospital No. 8, Hoffman Island, N. 

Embarkation Hospital No. 4, (Polyclinic Hospital), 
Debarkation Hospital No, 1, Ellis Island, N. Y. 
Debarkation Hospital No. 2, Fox Hills, Staten 
Debarkation Hospital No. 3, (Greenhut Bldg.), New Yor 
Debarkation Hospital No. 4, Long Beach, Long Island, N. 
Debarkation Hospital No. 5, (Grand Central Palace), N. ¥. 
Auxiliary Hospital No, 1, New York, N. Y... 
General Hospital No. 1, New York, N. Y. 
Norses’ mobilisation station, Ellis Island, N. Y. 
Base Hospital, Camp Mills, Long Island, N. Y.. 
Base Hospital, Camp Merritt, N. J.......-. 
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old Ship Section to the Vessel Operations Section. This resulted 
in the organization shown on chart. 


EMBARKATION SERVICE 
DIRECTOR 


Efficiency 
Investigation 
Inspection 
Construction and Peat Troop and 
Maintenance Finance Section Aomenoatien Passenger Traffic 
Section Section 
Ocean Charters Statistics Units 
Technical Leases & Contracta Mail and Records Detachments & 
Casuals 
Harbor Accounts & Personnel 
Estimates 
- Office Supplies & 
‘Admiralty & Legal Equipment 
[Purchase] Courier Service 
Repairs & Supplica Printing Telegraph 
Effects 
Vessel Operations Section 
She Ove Mail Navigati Ales ; 
ore. erveaa avigation came 
Seretores —— | and Express ‘Transfer 
Philadelphia pee 
New York] | Baltimore 
Boston Ne rt 
News Tracers | | Harbor Boats! | Cargo Ships 


Bs] [eee] [Re] [Pe 
York News Ports Gulf 
CHart No. 50.—ORGANIZATION OF EMBARKATION 
SERVICE 
Dee. 1918 
1919 


On Mar. 11, the Embarkation Service was made a part of the 

Transportation Service. 
FIELD ORGANIZATION 

Until their separation, the Embarkation Service supervised 
Primary Ports of Embarkation (see p. 512) and the Secondary 
Ports (see p. 528). It also controlled all other agencies of the War 
Department insofar as they were directly concerned with embar- 
kation, : 
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Ports 
Primary ports of Embarkation were New York and Newport 
News; secondary ports, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. Lim- 
ited use was also made of certain other ports for shipment of 
troops and cargo (see p. 525). 


Transport Fleet 
1917 

The United States Shipping Board (see p. 11) was granted 
emergency powers after the declaration of war, the most impor- 
tant of which was to acquire, operate, manage, and dispose of 
vessels. On Apr. 16, the greater part of these functions was dele- 
gated to its newly created subsidiary organization, the Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation (see p. 11). 

By June 80, six cargo ships had been chartered. However, the 
first substantial increment consisted of 19 seized German ships, 
representing 460,000 D.W. tons. 

1918 

In the spring, 300,000 D.W. tons of Dutch vessels were acquired, 
all available American shipping was requisitioned, and 180 British 
and Allied vessels were procured. The British manned and con- 
voyed their own ships. Certain American Army transports were 
manned by the Army. However, 88 percent of naval escort was 
provided by the United States Navy. Troop ships were being con- 
voyed in groups of from four to 12 vessels. 

The trans-Atlantic fleet and cross-Channel fleet on Nov. 11 con- 
sisted of 616 vessels representing a total of 3,557,000 D.W. tons. 
The growth and subsequent decline of the Transport Fleet are 
shown below. 


Food ships 
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After the Armistice, British ships with few exceptions were no 
longer available for American troop movements. Consequently, 
between Dec. 18, 1918, and June 7, 1919, 56 cargo ships—40 of 
which were of American registry—were converted into transports 
to speed the return of American troops; thus adding to the fleet 
406,138 gross tonnage. In addition, the United States Navy as- 
signed 15 battleships, 10 cruisers, two hospital ships, and several 
light craft. Other passenger ships were obtained so that on June 
23, 1919, 173 vessels were in use, identified as to nationality as 
follows: 

American flag transports, 141 with troop capacity of___-_--__-.---- 364,069 


British flag transports, 4 with troop capacity of____ - 5,621 
Italian flag transports, 13 with troop capacity of_ - 27,572 
French flag transports, 8 with troop capacity of__ - 10,954 
Spanish flag transports, 4 with troop capacity of_ - 4,185 


Dutch flag transports, 3 with troop capacity of. 
Total, 173 with troop capacity of --___------------------------ 


PERSONNEL 


CHIEF’S OFFICE 
The personnel in Washington during the 1919 fiscal year was— 


Date Commissioned Army Field Clerks Enlisted Civilians 


25 2 3 
33 5 287 
17 |. 4 1396 
1 Eee eee nr Serer 17 153 
55 1 20 182 


1 Decrease due to transfer of the Cargo Section to the Office of the Director of Storage. 


FIELD FORCE 
Personnel at the ports and establishments connected therewith 
reached a peak Nov. 11, 1918, when 3,411 officers, 106 Army field 
clerks, 41,059 enlisted men, and 8,738 civilians were reported. 


ACTIVITIES 
The movement overseas of troops and supplies and subsequent 
repatriation are described in tables below. After Mar. 1919, the 
Transportation Service (see p. 540) was in charge of all move- 
ments. 
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Embarkation of Troops from United States for Europe 


(Marines not included! 


Field 
Officers men clerks 


Nurses | Civilians'| Total Cumulative 


229 986 36 438 29 1,718 1,718 
400 11,663 19 158 v 12,257 13,975 
625 12,082 |.........- 248 31 12,986 26,961 
1,197 16,619 28 202 325 18,371 45,332 
3,580 28,758 38 97 49 32,522 77,854 
2,205 35,608 176 173 247 38,407 116,261 
1,891 21,409 6 cy 106 2,016 130,277 
3418 44,549 6 315 626 48,824 188,101 
214 46,700 234,810 

202 48,011 282,821 

323 83,782 366,603 

70 | 117,202 483,805 

53 | 244,207 728,012 

193 277,804 1,005,906 

132 | 306,302 1,312,208 

182 281,454 1,593,662 

331 252,100 1,845,762 

162 179,051 2,025,713 

2 10,561 2,036,274 

131 19,968 2,056,242 

157 997 2,057,239 

132 498 2,057,737 

542 738 2,058,495 

583 802 2,059,297 

207 297 2,050,594 

222 4,214 2,063,808 

180 4,828 2,068,636 

212 3,655 2,072,191 

218 561 2,072,752 

222 258 2,073,010 

263 5,449 2,078,459 

190 1,633 2,080,002 

408 1,767 2,081,859 

78 379 2,082,238 

251 649 2,082,887 

26 51 2,082,038 

s 113 257 2,083,195 

15 34]... 15 127 191 2,083,386 
Total...........| 86,083 | 1,977,519 1,382 10,359 7,343 | 2,083,386 |.......--.------ 


‘VInclades War Department and miscellaneous civilians, and welfare workes, 
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By November 11, 1918, 2,079,880 troops had been transported 
to Europe in 1142 troopships as follows: 


Tn United States transports. 


In British ships....... 48.25 
In British-leased Italian ships 3.00 
In other United States shipe.. 2.50 
In other foreign ships (French, Italian, ete.) 2.50 
Total carried in United States vessels. 46.35 


[Marines not included) 


113,369 
131,674 
197,591 


97,123 


"Includes War Department and miscellaneous civilians, and welfare workers, 
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Approximately 84 percent of troops returning were carried in 
American ships; 8 percent in British or British controlled tonnage; 
2 percent in French ships; 8 percent in Italian bottoms; and some 
46,000 troops in vessels of other countries. German ships confis- 
cated at outbreak of war transported more than 500,000 American 
troops to France and returned to the United States over 400,000. 


SHIPMENTS OF SUPPLIES 
Quantities Sent Abroad Expressed in Short Tons 


c ya ds 1918 ie J 1919 Grand 
or} june— r— — January- iran 
ie December | “June | December | “June | total 
63,299 6,585 103,731 
23,487 182 57,444 
79,710 569 80,279 
e 108,597 713,695 17,008 1,016,805, 
Quartermaster. 176,655 200,616 1,964,981 740,578 3,082,830 
89,739 737,221 8,166 907,035, 
11,301 |......--..-.) 11,391 
Motor Transport . 181,241 20,308 201,550 
Frenebaccoun€:. 32225. 05-2223 50.- Ji 02a Mes coeces sat |eaueahicisee[e ut beeeee ec] 8,176 8,176 


138,793 193,154 
36,158 121,015 
168,409 168,409 
62,447 148,170 


472,479 423,046 3,907,084 1,207,880 6,100,889 


Quantities Returned to United States Expressed in Short Tons 


1918-19 
Corps ie 
Novem-| Decem- Febru- 
ber ¢ |January| ary | March | April | May | June | Tote 


yeeeen 3 201 +h ecm) 9 85 300 
10 260 1,578 3,269 1,120 1,088 361 407 8,003 
no 4,611 5,607 3,665 1,096 2,847 1,438 1,113 21,387 
590 | 10,652 | 1,028 | 39,770 | 47,716 | 26,606 | 27,721 | 18,237 | 227,760 
8 199 1,019 1,223 382 335 224 106 3,570 
17 | 26,019 | 45,439 | 47,978 | 38,039 | 33,629 | 24,708 | 24,284 | 230.203 
87 1,906 2,079 1,928 996 8 3 |.-.----- 7,007 
87 553 1,223 621 135 196 16 2,831 
555 1,099 3,817 2,511 6,894 2,356 5,274 22,656 


Engineer Coz 
Quartermaster C 
Ordoance Department 
Cheruical Warfare Servic 
Motor Transport Corps. 
Miscellaneous. 


Total. = s-c2t2s5,23524 1,045 | 49,719 | 108,405 | 103,074 | 93,384 | 71,542 | 57,106 | 49,522 | 533,797 
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OPERATIONS OF TRANSPORT FLEET 


Mar. 1 to Aug. 80, 1918, 


only 
United States Troop Transports 


‘Troops oops 
Gross Troops Average | per total | per 1,000 
Transport tons carried Trips Days cle tons 

(ay) perday | per day 
13,102 9,063 8 153 51 50.36 4.53 
19,361 16,044 4 40 35 114.6 5.92 
22,622 18,427 4 134 33.5 137.51 6.08 
2,935 6,056 3 145 48.3 41.76 426 
7,782 6,069 4 136 6.72 
17,000 11,605 12% 82 825 
8,797 3,777 4 M5 2.48 
12,222 8,947 3 122 6.01 
25,570 21,796 4 M1 6.03 
8,256 17,096 6 44 14.47 
10,232 4,620 2 7 6.38 
7,483 4,119 3 153 3.58 
10,771 5,397 2 72 6.94 
12,241 8,124 8 122 5.48 
5,179 4,751 3 112 831 
54,282 48,629 8 153 5.89 
10,230 4,685 2 81 5.67 
9,410 8,212 4 42 6.15 
6,063 6,349 4 129 8.06 
13,639 10,802 3 99 7.68 
8,312 11,108 4 145 9.3 
9,728 8777 4 183 5.91 
10,984 10,742 4 181 5.39 
13,639 7,616 2 na 717 
19,502 19,850 5 149 6.83 
8,256 11,902 5 1% 1.51 
7,652 9,244 8 Cy 414 
7,962 4,640 3 104 557 
10,080 4,433 2 79 661 
10,893 12,629 5 7 6.54 
10,531 8,281 4 168 400 
President Grant. 18,172 15,496 3 135 6.30 
President Lincoln. 18,072 9,380 11% 62 835 

i 10,981 11,196 3 104 O73 
12,527 9,882 3 104 7.21 
7,652 12,770 4 134 1233 
10,058 9,504 4 153 6.21 
7,782 4,904 4 129 496 
14,808 6,026 4 142 2.86 
6,975 5,036 3 104 178 
7,995 3,517 2 80 ae 
otal 2 ode 2 eta ce oad 516,639 | 420,520 i 5,062 782.44 

Less Von Steuben, De Kalb, 

and Henderson. 485,551 | 407,198 130 4,622 373.52 
General average. 12,777 10,715 34 122 7.9 


' Torpedoed on retura passage. 
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British Ships Transporting Troops 


Troope 
Gross | Ti A total K 
Transport tons aried | Trips Days cycie | tonnage | “ah 
days per day per day 
24,541 6,795 3 120 40 56.62 2.31 
7,565 1,438 1 “4 “ 32.68 4.30 
7,040 1,008 1 6 46 21.86 3.12 
10,046 5,913 3 121 403 48.86 4.88 
5,450 2,263 2 8 42.5 26.62 4.93 
45,047] 18,302 3 “ 31.3 194.70 4.27 
9,220 4,068 2 at 40.5 50.22 5.45 
10,048 2,075 1 a 7 20.22 2.93 
23,876 | 11,465 4 169 42.2 67.84 2.83 
11,120 1,976 1 69 69 28.64 2.58 
8,555 4,163 2 98 9 42.48 4.99 
10,248 3,774 2 88 “4 42.88 4.20 
9,415 4,579 3 121 40.3 37.84 4.02 
12,097 3,029 3 96 43 31.55 2.60 
19,624 | 12,238 4 186 39 78.44 4.02 
9,426 1,664 1 40 40 41.00 442 
19,687 8,735 2 80 40 109.18 5.83 
13,603 7,874 12% 123 49.2 59.92 4.40 
21,040 8,001 3 122 40.6 66.32 3.11 
18,481 2,957 1 48 48 61.60 3.33 
9,373 2,714 2 89 44.5 30.49 3.4 
6,545 918 1 48 48 19.10 2.93 
TATA 1,199 1 42 42 28.54 3.80 
7,636 1,349 1 56 56 24.09 3.17 
12,348 509 1 72 2 8.32 67 
11,419 4,366 3 124 41.3 30.24 344 
13,518 6,248 3 124 3 50.38 3.73 
11,223 3,459 2 110 55 31.44 3.80 
6,776 1,209 1 5 45 26.86 3.96 
7,901 2,518 2 81 40.5 31.05 3.93 
10,085 4,483 2 81 408 55.34 5.03 
11,638 2,072 1 a o 32.37 2.79 
11,243 2115 1 46 6 45.98 4.10 
32,120 | 14,120 12% 104 41.6 138.76 4.23 
8,083 4,230 3 80 40 52.98 5.88 
7,000 4,739 3 125 41.6 37.91 541 
8,841 6,401 3 122 40.8 52.46 5.96 
8,047 1,623 1 48 48 33.81 3.79 
8,946 4,243 2 80 40 53.03 5.96 
9,854 4,077 3 129 43 31.60 3.22 
6,693 2,451 2 91 45.5 26.93 4.03 
11,565 6,049 3 14 413 48.78 2.063 
8,050 3,876 a 100 50 38.76 4.84 
6,260 054 1 50 50 16.23 1.93 
30,704 | 23,907 5 186 31.2 183.25 4.99 
14,878 5,578 3 124 41.8 44.98 3.01 
18,000 4,081 2 65 32.5 71.55 4.77 
7,535 2,790 2 81 40.5 34.44 4.53 
6,833 2,331 1 rt) 0 47.87 6.99 
12,420 4,242 2 81 40.5 82.37 4.22 
7.814 1,832 1 00 60 25.53 3.27 
13,100 3,819 1 47 a7 81.25 6.20 
12,469 4,134 2 108 52.5 39.37 3.18 
6,883 1,445 1 59 39 24.49 3.60 
14,501 5,611 2 81 40.5 69.27 4.77 
11,908 1,480 1 58 56 25.89 217 
12,160 1,942 1 72 2 26.97 2.23 
46,359 | 17,558 8 100 33.3 178.58 3.78 
15,499 3,857 3 187 45.6 28.15 1.81 


Embarkation Service 
British Ships Transporting Troops—Continued 


Amesica. 
Casta. 

Daste Alighieri 
Duca d’Abruszi, 


1 a7 3.88 
1 43 3.3 
1 52 3.41 
3 42 10.42 
1 47.3 M7 
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Summary of Foreign Ships Sailing in United States Convoys 


Date sunk 


Mar, 14, 1918, 10:45 p. m. 
Oct, 17, 1917, 6:45 a.m. 
Ang. 8, 1918, 1 p. m._. 
Bept. 16, 1918, 8:53 p. m. 
Mar, 23, 1918. 10 p. m. 
Joly 1, 1918... 
July 29, 1018. 
Aug. 15, 1918, 10:30 p. m. 
Bept. 4, 1918, 5:65, m... 
June 18, 1918. 


Aug. 21, 1918, 1:19 p.m. 
Sept. 8, 1918, 3:10 a. m_ 


Aug. 3, 1918, 2 p. m.. 
Oct. 18, 1918, 3:20 p. m. 
Aug. 15, 1918, 6 p. m_. 
May 30, 1918, 11: 
Sept. 30, 1918.. 

July 25, 1918, 7 p.m... 
July 11, 1918, 7:20 a. m. 
June 22, 1918, 8:20 a. 
Nov. 9, 1918, 8:20 a. m. 
Oct, 4, 1918, 12:25 a. m. 
May 14, 1918, 11 p. m_ 
July 10, 1918, 3:14 p. m_ 
Oct. 7, 1918, 2:40 a, m. 
May 18, 1918, 7:09 a. 
Deo, 4, 1918, 12:15 a, m. 
Jan. 18, 1919, 5:45 p. m... 


Nov. 11, 1918, 6 p. m.. 
Feb. 23, 1919, 1:40 p. 


74.94 832 
4754 6.88 
4.02 6.6 
48.60 5.85 
54.46 6.64 
31.60 3.22 
96.36 3.88 
45.81 8.13 
40.28 B41 
42.87 6.49 
39.44 6.86 
27.47 3.71 
21.73 3.34 
33.05 4.85 
16.24 2.19 
24.57 2.31 
707.98 TLS 
44.24 4.82 
Cause 
Torpedoed. 
Do. 
Do 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Off coast New Quay, England. Do. 
4 miles west coast Cornwall, Eng- Do. 
land. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Mines. 
Do. 
Collision, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
On rocks, 
Do. 
Grounded, 
Do. 
Do. 
Deo, 
Do. 
Barned. 
De. 
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Embarkation and Debarkation Camps 

Camps Merritt, N. J., Mills, N. Y., and Upton, N. Y., with an 
aggregate capacity of 122,000 troops, were operated on the district 
system by a permanent camp personnel whose task it was to 
receive, house, feed, inspect, and equip practically all troops dis- 
patched from the Port of Embarkation overseas or received there- 
from. Troops arriving from overseas underwent physical examina- 
tion, a sanitary process with subsequent inspection and completion 
of equipment, whereupon they were segregated into detachments 
according to states and sent to camps nearest their homes. 


Camp Merritt, N. J. 

Situated about 17 miles north of Hoboken, this camp sheltered 
some 586,000 men en route overseas and about 511,000 returning 
troops (see p. 748). 

Camp Albert L. Mills, N. Y. 

Situated on Long Island, about 23 miles from New York, this 
camp sheltered more than 400,000 men en route overseas and 
approximately 311,000 returning troops (see p. 753). 


Camp Upton, N. Y. 
Situated on Long Island, about 63 miles from New York, this 


camp sheltered about 275,000 troops en route overseas and 166,500 
after debarkation (see p. 796). 


PERSONNEL 
The complement of the Port of Embarkation was: 


July 31, 1917... 


Nov. 1, 1918... 16,899 1434 
July 1, 1919.__. 10,737 14,193 
June 30, 1920. 339 4517 


PORT ACTIVITIES 
Troop Movements 
Up to the Armistice, 1,777,109 troops moved overseas, through 
the Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, as follows: 


New York Harbor Subports 


147,492 
699,713 
feat] 3,958 
New York City. =] 781,630 


Baltimore, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 
Halifax, N. 8. 
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In the return movement no Canadian ports were used, and the 
other subports no longer operated under Hoboken. Up to Jan. 81, 
1920, New York received 1,428,265 troops. For debarkations at 
other ports see p. 524. 

Return of Sick and Wounded 

From the Armistice to Dec. 31, 1919, debarkation hospitals of 
the Port received 102,967 patients from overseas and evacuated 
them to general and base hospitals throughout the country. 

Other Operations 

Animal Shipments.—Between Oct. 10 and Dec. 1, 1918, a total of 18,834 ani- 
mals were shipped to the A. E. F. from New York and subports. 

Supplies.—Total shipments through the Port and subports amounted to 
5,189,801 tons, distributed as follows: 


Period New York Philadelphia Baltimore 
June-Dee. 1917... 262,984 43,346 7,815 
Jan. -Dec, 1918. 2,917,350 494,970 600,901 
Jan. June 1919..... 728,933 62,459 72,043 
Total tons.........--.--00--20--2--+ oe 8,909,267 590,775 689,759 


Return shipments from Nov. 11, 1918, to June 80, 1919, passing through 
New York totaled 295,578 tons. 

Evacuation of Remains.—Up to June 30, 1921, the remains of 22,982 men 
who had died overseas were returned through the Port. 


Port of Newport News 
PORT COMMANDERS 


July 11 Col. Grote Hutcheson 
Aug. 24 Brig. Gen. Grote Hutcheson 


Aug. 27 Maj. Gen. Grote Hutcheson 
Nov. 18 Brig. Gen. Harley B. Ferguson 


May 29 Maj. Gen. Adelbert Cronkhite 
Sept. 16 Col. Ellison L. Gilmer (ad interim) 
Oct. 2 Brig. Gen. George H. McManus 
Nov. 1 Col. George H. McManus 

to Dec. 

31, 1919 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
1917 

Port headquarters was established at Newport News, Va., July 
27. Taking full advantage of existing utilities and installations, 
terminal and storage facilities were leased at points from Norfolk 
to Lee Hall. During the succeeding months, additional piers and 
warehouses were constructed as well as camps, an embarkation 
hospital, and an animal embarkation depot. Besides, an Army 
supply base and terminal facilities, to cost $29,000,000, were 
authorized at Newport News. Ultimately port installations were 
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developed to include a quartermaster supply depot, a general 
ordnance supply depot, and an engineer depot. 

The prewar establishments of the Depot Quartermaster, New- 
port News, and of the Quartermaster, Fort Monroe, Va., served as 
a nucleus for the port headquarters staff, which eventually 
included: 

CHIEF OF STAFF 


ADJUTANT 
Judge Advocate Aviation Officer Casual Officer 
Inspector Provost Marshal Supervising Vete- 
Surgeon Statistical Officer rinarian 
Quartermaster Storage Officer General Superintendent, 
Ordnance Officer Welfare Officer Army Transport 
Signal Officer Motor Transport Officer Service 

1918 


On Mar. 11, the Hampton Roads Division of the Shipping Con- 
trol Committee was established and took over the loading and 
operating of ships from the Port Quartermaster and the General 
Superintendent, Army Transport Service. 

On July 25, the Quartermaster Depot, Newport News, was des- 
ignated as a General Supply Depot. Thereafter it functioned under 
the commanding general of the port in matters connected with 
the port only; otherwise it was under the direct control of the 
Quartermaster General. 

On Sept. 4, a port storage officer was appointed, and a port 
supply officer designated for each of the following departments : 
Quartermaster Corps, Medical Department, Ordnance Depart- 
ment, Signal Corps, Air Service, and Motor Transport Corps. 

On Sept. 27, primary ports were placed directly under Pur- 
chase, Storage, and Trafic (see p. 518). Subsequent reorganization 
and expansion conformed to direction of this new General Staff 
division and was similar to that of the Port of New York. After 
this date, the staff of Headquarters, Port of Embarkation, New- 
port News, consisted of a military staff, a troop movement office, 
a port storage office, a port utilities office, and an office of the port 
traffic officer. 

On Dec. 16, a port supply office was established, with the Depot 
Quartermaster operating under its supervision. Within 2 weeks 
this new office developed into the Office of the Port Depot Officer. 

On Dec. 21, the work of the Shipping Control Committee (see 
p. 500) was returned to the Quartermaster and General Superin- 
tendent, Army Transport Service. 


1919 
On Jan. 1, all quartermaster, ordnance, engineer, signal, and 
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medical supplies were placed under the Port Depot Officer, who 
was given charge of all Army supplies intended for issue or sale 
at the port. On Jan. 9, the Port General Supply Depot came wholly 
under the control of the port commander. Two weeks later, the 
Office of the Port Depot Officer was abolished and that of the Depot 
Supply Officer created. 

In Feb., the Port Traffic Office was merged with the Transporta- 
tion Division of the Depot Supply Office. On May 1, the Port 
Transportation Office was organized to consolidate all transporta- 
tion activities at the port except those of the Motor Transport 
Corps. 

Beginning in July, all activities at Newport News were gradu- 
ally shifted to the Army Supply Base. This movement was com- 
pleted by mid-August. On Dec. 28, the official designation of the 
Port of Embarkation, Newport News, Va., was changed to 
“Headquarters, Army Supply Base, Norfolk, Va.” 


FACILITIES 


Facilities included piers and railway terminals at Newport 
News, Norfolk, and Pig Point; warehouses, open storage, cold 
storage plants, magazines and hay sheds, and embarkation and 
debarkation hospitals. 

Piers 

Newport News, Va.—Use of Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad’s terminal, includ- 
ing 12 piers extending to channel 85 feet deep. 

Norfolk, Va.—Use of Norfolk and Western Railroad’s terminal at Lambert’s 
Point with 3 piers, accommodating ships of 32 feet draught. Army Supply 
Base with 2 piers and 15 foot channel. 

Pig Point, Va.—General Ordnance Depot with one 580 foot pier including 
8,900 feet of approach. 

Storage 

Newport News, Va.—25 warehouses, storage space about 550,000 sq. ft., open 
storage 8,400,000 sq. ft. 

Norfolk, Va.—Army Supply Base: 8 warehouses, storage space 1,507,460 sq. 
ft.; open storage 2,486,147 sq. ft. U. S. Engineer Depot: 5 warehouses, 
storage space 220,000 sq. ft.; open storage 330,000 sq. ft. Anheuser-Busch 
Cold Storage Plant with 150,000 sq. ft. of storage space. 

Portlock, Va.—Open storage 1,555,400 sq. ft. 

Sewell’s Point.—Open storage 215,000 sq. ft. 

Camp Hill—24 warehouses, storage space 480,000 sq. ft.; open storage, 
550,000 sq. ft. 

Camp Stuart.—8 warehouses, storage space about 80,000 sq. ft. 

Camp Morrison.—24 warehouses, storage space 250,000 sq. ft. 

Camp Alexander.—Auto siding and hay shed with 246,000 sq. ft. of storage 
space. 

Pig Point—General Supply Ordnance Depot including 75 magazines and 

warehouses with 469,198 sq. ft. of storage space. 

Richmond, Va.—Richmond Cold Storage containing 500,000 sq. ft. of storage 
space. 
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Embarkation and Debarkation Hospitals 
Newport News, Va.—Embarkation Hospital, Camp Stuart; bed capacity 1,754 

in hospital proper and 1,800 in 3 venereal camps (see p. 791). 

Hampton, Va.—Debarkation Hospital No. 51 (see p. 776), bed capacity 2,000. 

Richmond, Va.—Debarkation Hospital No. 52 (see p. 785), bed capacity 
1,000. 

Embarkation and Debarkation Camps and Depots 

There were nine camps and depots under the jurisdiction of the 
port commander, located as follows: 

On the Newport News side of Hampton Roads—Camps Mor- 
rison, Alexander, Hill, Stuart, Animal Embarkation Depot 301, 
and Quartermaster General Supply Depot. 

On the Norfolk-Portsmouth side of Hampton Roads—the Army 
Supply Base, Norfolk Engineer Depot, and Pig Point General 
Supply Ordnance Depot. 


For role of embarkation and debarkation camps see page 516. 


Camp Morrison, Va. 

Situated about 6 miles from Newport News. Capacity 8,000 
troops. Almost 15,000 men, mostly aviation personnel, passed 
through this camp en route overseas, and more than 80,000 
returned (see p. 762). 

Camp Alexander, Va. 

Situated about 3 miles from Newport News. Capacity about 
10,000 troops. About 50,000 men passed through this camp en 
route overseas, and some 13,000 returned; mostly colored labor 
troops (see p. 711). 

Camp Hill, Va. 

Situated about 114 miles from Newport News. Capacity 10,000 
troops. Used by about 63,000 men en route overseas and approxi- 
mately 35,000 returning (see p. 734). 


Camp Stuart, Va. 
Situated 114 miles east of Newport News. Capacity 18,000 
troops. Used by approximately 115,000 troops en route overseas 
and 160,000 returning (see p. 791). 


Animal Embarkation Depot 801 

Occupied an area of about 70 acres adjacent to and north of 
Camp Hill. Camp capacity: 10,000 animals. The former British 
remount depot at Breeze Point, 1 mile southeast of Port Head- 
quarters provided accommodations for an additional 5,000 animals 
in an emergency. From Oct. 14, 1917 to Nov. 80, 1918, a total of 
47,237 animals were shipped overseas; the total number of 
animals handled during the existence of the depot was 58,278. 
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Newport News General Quartermaster Supply Depot 

Located on 86th Street, Newport News, Va., on the south side 
of Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad tracks. Handled clothing and 
subsistence, miscellaneous supplies, ships’ supplies, oil, and kin- 
dred commodities. 

Army Supply Base, Norfolk 

Initially known as Norfolk Quartermaster Terminal. Situated 
at Bush Bluff on Norfolk side of Hampton Roads, between Sewell’s 
Point and Norfolk, Va. Area comprised 900 acres, including a 
camp site later known as “Camp U. S. Troops.” From July 3 to 
Aug. 30, 1919, about 38,000 troops were debarked at this base 
(see p. 776). 

U. S. Engineer Depot, Lambert’s Point 

Depot for storage and oversea shipments of engineer supplies. 
From Sept. 1917 to Dec. 1918, cargo loaded on ships at the depot 
totaled 771,591 tons (see p. 184). 

General Supply Ordnance Depot, Pig Point 

Depot for storage and shipment of ammunition and explosives. 
Up to Mar. 1, 1919, 105,409 tons of cargo had been handled at the 
depot (see p. 338). 

PERSONNEL 


Permanent Garrison 


The distribution of the permanent garrison at maximum 
strength, together with available accommodations for all troops at 
the port as of Sept. 1, 1918, follows: 


Transient Permanent 


Camp Stuart Ordnance Personne! Barracks... 


Total, Norfolk and vicinity_... 179 7,106 179 7,106 
Grand total. ..........-.--2.20- 2-222 ee ene eee eee eee ee ee 1,693 42,699 864 20,561 
4,712 68 4752 

105 |. cel 105 

170 esl 170 

250 5 250 

322 6 222 

3 Veneresl Tent Hospitals. 150 3 150 
Total tent accommodations... ......-.---------+--2-2-0+ 115 5,609 pat) 6,609 
Total barracks accommodations. 1,693 42,899 864 20,561 
Total tent accommodations... 5 5,609 15 5,690 
Grand total. .....-.---2------0----e2eeec ee cee ee eee ce ee 808 48,308 979 26,170 


PORT ACTIVITIES 
Troop Movements 

From Oct. 1917 to Dec. 1918, 261,820 troops were sent overseas. 
In the return movement 441,146 troops debarked, of whom 35,820 
were sick and wounded. 

Other Operations 

Animal Shipments.—See page 520. 

Supplies—From Sept. 8, 1917, to Apr. 80, 1919, 677,435 tons 
were shipped overseas from Newport News and 805,654 from 
Norfolk ; total for the port, 1,483,089 tons. From the Armistice to 
June 80, 1919, 129,408 tons of cargo were returned from the 
A. E. F. through the port. 
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SECONDARY PORTS 

These ports, in charge of expeditionary quartermasters and 
referred to as “Expeditionary Depots,” primarily shipped freight, 
but troops were embarked on cargo ships when accommodations 
were available. 

On Sept. 27, 1918, secondary ports were placed under the 
Director of Purchase and Storage, who appointed a Port Storage 
Officer for each port to supersede the Expeditionary Quarter- 
master, with the following functions: 

To be responsible for and have authority over storage and distribution of 
supplies of all departments, bureaus, corps, or other agencies of the War 
Department and the — of all storage facilities, and transportation of 
supplies within the po: 

On Nov. 18, 1918, the Office of the Port Storage Officer had the 
organizations shown on chart. 


PORT STORAGE OFFICER 


CHART No. 52.—ORGANIZATION OF 
PORT STORAGE OFFICE 


Supplies for overseas were invoiced to the local representative 
of Inland Traffic serving on the staff of the Port Storage Officer, 
but deliveries for shipment were made to the Port Superintendent 
of Water Transportation. 

Boston, Mass. 
FACILITIES 

Initially, Commonwealth Pier and 12 warehouses [1,800,000 sq. 
ft. of storage space] were rented. Upon completion of the Army 
Supply Base [2,204,200 sq. ft. of storage space] and two ware- 
houses (827,600 sq. ft. of storage space], most of the rented ware- 
houses were released. 

OPERATIONS 

From July 1918 to June 1919, 73,724 tons of cargo and about 
45,000 troops were shipped overseas. In the return movement 
81,400 troops were landed and 10,344 tons of war matériel dis- 
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charged. During the movement overseas, Boston was a subport of 
New York; in Feb. 1919, it became a debarkation port in connec- 
tion with the nearby demobilization center at Camp Devens. The 
port operated under the control of the Commanding General, 
Northeastern Department, during the return movement of troops 
and supplies. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
FACILITIES 

City Pier No. 78; Philadelphia Army Supply Base [1,997,570 

sq. ft. of storage space] ; Army port terminal. 


OPERATIONS 
From Oct. 1917 to June 1919, 590,775 tons of matériel were 
shipped to Europe and 69,919 tons were returned. Some 35,000 
troops were embarked and approximately 56,000 debarked (see p. 
517) ; subport of New York. 


Baltimore, Md. 


FACILITIES 
Piers: Two at Locust Point; one at Canton, Md. Warehouses: 
at Locust Point and Canton [about 145,000 sq. ft. of storage 
space]. Open storage at Canton: three tracts, totaling 728,675 
sq. ft. 
OPERATIONS 
From June 1917 to June 1919, 689,759 tons of supplies and some 
4,000 troops were shipped overseas. A total of 37,322 tons of 
supplies were returned through this port, but practically no troops. 
It was a subport of New York during the overseas movement and 
subsidiary to Newport News during the return of troops (see 
p. 714). 
PORTS OF DEBARKATION 
The following ports of debarkation were in operation: Hoboken, 
N. J. (see p. 512) ; Newport News, Va. (see p. 517) ; Boston, Mass. 
(see p. 523) ; and Charleston, S. C. 


Charleston, S. C. 
FACILITIES 
Quartermaster Terminal (Army Supply Base), with sheds and 
pier sheds having about 2,300,000 sq. ft. of storage space. 
OPERATIONS 


From Feb. 10 to July 15, 1919, used in connection with de- 
mobilization center at Camp Jackson, S. C., for debarking approxi- 
mately 49,600 troops. 
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SUMMARY OF OVERSEAS AND RETURN MOVEMENTS 


‘Troops Cargo 


Ports shipped 
Shipped | Returned | overseas 
Embarked | Debarked | (tons) (tons) 


-| 1,682,703 | 1,428,265 | 3,909,267 | 295,578 18,834 
261,820 | 441,146 | 1,483,089 | 129,403 47,237 


44,610 
35,628 
3,814 


. C. 


Small shipments were also forwarded from Wilmington, N. C.; 
Savannah and Brunswick, Ga.; Mobile, Ala.; Gulfport, Miss.; and 
Galveston, Tex. 


NOTE 
For further developments, see Transportation Service (pp. 
540-547). 


a1 
INLAND TRAFFIC SERVICE 
FUNCTIONS 


To keep records of the movements of Government property and personnel 
by rail, and to regulate the arrival of property and personnel at points of 
embarkation so as to prevent congestion by operating a system of releases 
in conjunction with the Embarkation Service, 


CHIEFS 


Jan. 10 Mr. H. M. Adams (Vice-President in Charge of Traffic, Missouri-Pacific R. R. Co.) 


Mar. 1- Col. George W. Winterburn 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
EARLY ARRANGEMENTS 
1917 
Railway War Board 
Control of railroads to merge activities, hitherto competitive, 
into a continental system became a prerequisite for placing the 
Nation’s resources on a war basis. To this end, the Council of 
National Defense (see p. 2), Apr. 21 organized a Railway War 
Board, officially designated as “Executive Committee, Special 
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Committee on National Defense, American Railway Association.” 
The functions of the Railway War Board were: 

To regulate the car supply; to give preference to the sources of supply and 
movements through congested areas; to eliminate duplication of service by 
railroads operating in the same territory; and to coordinate and achieve coop- 
eration between the railroads. 

The Railway War Board, with office in Washington, originally 
consisted of seven members but was later expanded to 83, includ- 
ing the executives of almost all important railways. Its activities 
were carried on by subcommittees on car service, military trans- 
portation accounting, military equipment standards, military pas- 
senger traffic, military freight traffic, and express transportation. 

United States Railroad Administration 

On Dec. 28, the Government took over the railways, and the 
Railway War Board ceased to function. However, its Subcommit- 
tee on Military Passenger Traffic, retaining practically the same 
personnel and functions, was absorbed by the Troop Movement 
Section of the new United States Railroad Administration (see 
p. 10). 

Government control of railroads was assumed to facilitate the 
transportation of troops and war matériel, and to overcome a 
serious traffic congestion which had developed. 

Release System 

At the outbreak of war, the purchasing agencies of the five War 
Department supply bureaus, as well as various other Government 
departments procured, and shipped matériel to the A. E. F. and 
the Allies independently. As a result, freight poured into the prin- 
cipal ports beyond available facilities, thus creating in the fall and 
winter (1917-1918) a serious traffic congestion, which threatened 
to paralyze the whole transportation system. 

In Sept. 1917, steps were taken by the Embarkation Service (see 
p. 500) to correct this situation. It inaugurated a system of releases 
which required the purchasing agency of any department or 
bureau to obtain from the commanding general of the port of 
embarkation a shipping permit before the railroads could accept 
supplies for shipment at point of origin. This action was to enable 
the ports to clear up congestion, to obtain priority delivery on 
articles most needed in the A. E. F., and to insure that freight 
would not arrive in excess of any port’s storage and shipping 
capacity. Releases were later granted by the Embarkation Service 
in Washington. However, no agency existed that could enforce the 
system effectively. 

1918 
DIVISION OF INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
To remedy the above deficiency, the Division of Inland Trans- 
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portation was established as an operating agency of the Storage 
and Traffic Service, General Staff, Jan. 10 (see p. 32). Its func- 
tions were as follows: 

To have jurisdiction over all matters pertaining to routing and transporta- 
tion, inland, of all troops and property of the War Department, by whatever 
means of transport; to conduct all negotiations with inland carriers in order 
to promote efficiency of movements; to exercise control over movement of all 
War Department property for the purpose of regulating flow to prevent con- 
gestion of Government facilities and railroad terminals. 


The Division functioned through the following branches: 


Troop Movements Branch 
This branch was primarily a liaison agency between the Troop 
Movement Section of the United States Railroad Administration 
and the Army unit to be served. Its duties embraced the routing 
and all other details of troop or animal movements by rail, inland 
waterways, motor trucks or other conveyances, publicly or pri- 
vately owned. 
Property Movements Branch 
This branch served the United States Shipping Board (see p. 
11) and the Navy as well as the Army. It took all steps, short of 
making the transportation contract, in connection with the trans- 
portation of all supplies of the Army procured by any War 
Department bureau. It also had charge of the imposition and the 
lifting of embargoes; of tracing and expediting shipments; of 
keeping car records; and of checking routing and movement in 
general to eliminate unnecessary expense. 


Control of Shipments 
Shipments by carriers to ports of embarkation and other con- 
gested places were accepted only at points of origin with the 
approval of Inland Transportation. This required the Army supply 
bureau interested in a shipment to obtain a release from the 
Embarkation Service before a transportation order could be 
obtained from Inland Transportation for shipment. 
FINAL ORGANIZATION 
On Apr. 22, the name of the Division of Inland Transportation 
was changed to Inland Traffic Service. On June 8, the separate 
transportation units in the various supply bureaus and the Con- 
struction Division were abolished. Their activities were central- 
ized in Inland Traffic, the enlarged functions of which were defined 
as follows: 


To take over all duties pertaining to transportation, inland and coastwise, 
of all troops and all Army property moving by express, freight or otherwise; 
to route all traffic; to order all cars or vehicles for use in the shipping of 
property; to expedite or give preference in movement by tracing, and checking 
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of railroad yards; to instruct the carriers on all matters, including disposition 
of shipments at destination and questions pertaining to transportation. To 
have jurisdiction over and control of all Government railway, freight, and 
passenger equipment, other than locomotives, and the records thereof. This 
includes tank cars belonging to the Signal Corps and Ordnance Department, 
the freight cars purchased from the Panama Canal, and such other equipment 
as might be acquired. 

Effective Aug. 20, by agreement with the American Railway 
Express Company, control over express shipments was assumed 
to reduce the excessive use of that service on the part of shipping 
officers. 

In addition to the functions hitherto mentioned, the Service gave 
attention to the construction and maintenance of railroad track- 
age; to prompt unloading of cars; to loading cars to full capacity; 
to the prompt accomplishment of bills of lading by receiving of- 
ficers; to arrangements for movement in special trains of high 
explosives, poison gases, and highly important freight; to the 
inauguration and operation of suburban passenger traffic for 
persons employed in the construction and operation of War De- 
partment plants and for the accommodation of troops at camps 
and “cantonments. 

FIELD ORGANIZATION 

On Apr, 22, 1918, the Inland Traffic Service assumed control of 
certain field forces previously organized by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment for its own purpose. This field organization was at once 
utilized to handle all Government freight, regardless of bureau 
classification, and new offices were established in New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Jacksonville, Fla., May 1. 

This field force still proved inadequate to care for the steady 
expansion of the Army and War Department activities. On July 
16, a comprehensive organization was initiated by establishing 
branch and district offices at all important centers throughout the 
Nation and by placing representatives of the Inland Traffic Service 
in charge at ports, arsenals, depots, warehouses, camps, canton- 
ments, aviation fields, and other Army stations. Reorganization 
became effective at the New York Office on July 1; at all other 
places on Aug. 1. 

The field organization as of Oct. 1, 1918, was as follows: 

Branch Offices 
ATLANTA BRANCH 

Territorial assignment: Tennessee, on and east of the line of the 
Louisville and Nashville R. R., Guthrie to Nashville, and the line 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R. R., Nashville to the 
Alabama state line; Georgia, north of the line of the Seaboard Air 
Line R. R., from Montgomery to Savannah, Ga, 
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District offices under branch: Birmingham, Ala.; Charlotte, 

N. C.; Jacksonville, Fla. 
BOSTON BRANCH 

Territorial assignment: Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine; Canada east of the 
line of the Grand Trunk Railway, Rouses Point, to but not includ- 
ing Montreal. 

District offices under branch: None. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 

Territorial assignment: North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin. Illinois, on and north of the line of the 
Wabash R. R., Indiana state line near Danville, Ill., to Decatur, IIl., 
and east of the line of the Illinois Central R. R., Decatur, through 
LaSalle to Freeport and the Wisconsin state line. Indiana, on and 
north of the line of the Wabash R. R., Lafayette, Ind., to the 
Illinois-Indiana state line near Danville, Ill., and on and west of 
the line of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, R. R., Lafayette, 
Ind., to the Michigan state line. 

District offices under branch: Detroit, Mich.; Peoria, IIL; 
Toledo, Ohio. 

NEW ORLEANS BRANCH 

Territorial assignment: Louisiana; Florida, west of the Chatta- 
hoochee River; Alabama, on and south of the line of the Louisville 
& Nashville R. R., from Flomaton to the Mississippi state line; 
Mississippi, south of the Southern R. R., Columbus, Miss., to 
Greenville, Miss.; Texas, south of the line of the Texas & Pacific 
R. R., from the Louisiana state line near Waskom, Tex., to Long- 
view, Tex.; thence east of the line of the International & Great 
Northern R. R., to Rockdale; thence east of the line of the San 
Antonio & Aransas Pass R. R., to Corpus Christi. 

District offices under branch: Dallas, Tex. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 

Territorial assignment: New York, south of the line of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., Elmira, N. Y., to Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; thence south of the line of the Delaware & Hudson 
R. R., Binghamton, N. Y., to Albany, N. Y.; thence south of the 
line of the Boston & Maine R. R., Albany to the Vermont state line. 
New Jersey, on and north of the line of the Pennsylvania R. R., 
Trenton to Sea Girt. 

District offices under branch: Albany, N. Y.; Buffalo, N. Y. 


PITTSBURGH BRANCH 
Territorial assignment: Pennsylvania, west of the line of the - 
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Pennsylvania R. R., New York state line, near Elmira, N. Y., to 
Harrisburg, Pa.; thence west of the line of the Cumberland Valley 
R. R., Harrisburg to the Maryland state line, and south of the line 
of the Erie R. R., Ohio-Pennsylvania state line near Shenango, Pa., 
through Corry, Pa., to the New York-Pennsylvania state line. West 
Virginia, west of the Maryland state line and the Western Mary- 
land R. R., to Elkins, W. Va., thence on and north of the line of 
the Coal & Coke R. R., Elkins to Charleston; thence via the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R. R., to the Kentucky state line. 

District offices under branch: Cincinnati, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio 
(abolished Jan. 1, 1919, territory transferred to Pittsburgh 
branch) ; Indianapolis, Ind. (abolished Jan. 1, 1919, territory 
transferred to Cincinnati district). 

ST. LOUIS BRANCH 

Territorial assignment: Arkansas; IIl., south of the line of the 
Wabash R. R., Indiana state line near Danville, Ill., through 
Springfield, Ill., to the Mississippi River, and north and west of the 
line of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis R. R., Cairo 
to the Illinois-Indiana state line. Missouri, east of the line of the 
Missouri Pacific R. R., Kansas City, Mo., through Butler and 
Lamar to the Arkansas state line. 

District offices under branch: Kansas City, Mo. 

District Offices 
ALBANY DISTRICT 

Territorial assignment: Province of Quebec, on and west of the 
line of the Grand Trunk R. R., Rouses Point, to Montreal; Province 
of Ontario on and east of the line of the Canadian Pacific R. R., 
Renfrew, Ont., to Kingston, Ont.; New York east of the line of the 
Northern Central Railroad, Sodus Point to Elmira, N. Y., thence 
on and north of the line of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
R. R., to Binghamton, N. Y., thence on and north of the line of the 
Delaware and Hudson R. R. to Albany, thence on and north of the 
Boston and Maine R. R., Albany, to the Vermont state line. 

Reporting to New York branch office. 


BALTIMORE DISTRICT 

Territorial assignment: Maryland; Pennsylvania on and east of 
the line of the Cumberland Valley R. R., Maryland state line to 
Harrisburg; on and west of the line of the Northern Central R. R., 
Harrisburg to the Maryland state line not including Harrisburg. 

Reporting to Chief, Inland Traffic Service, Washington, D. C. 

BIRMINGHAM DISTRICT 
Territorial assignment: Alabama, north of the line of the Louis- 
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ville and Nashville R. R. from Flomaton to Mississippi state line; 

Tennessee west of the line of the Louisville and Nashville R. R., 

Guthrie to Nashville, and the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 

R. R., Nashville to the Alabama state line; Mississippi on and 

north of the Southern R. R., Columbus, Miss., to Greenville, Miss. 
Reporting to Atlanta branch office. 


BUFFALO DISTRICT 
Territorial assignment: New York, on and west of the line of 
the Northern Central R. R., Sodus Point, N. Y., to Elmira, N. Y.; 
Province of Ontario, west of the line of the Canadian Pacific R. R., 
Renfrew to Kingston, Ont., and east of the line of the Grand Trunk 
R. R., Goderich south through London, Ontario, to Lake Erie. 
Reporting to New York branch office. 


CHARLOTTE DISTRICT 
Territorial assignment: North Carolina and South Carolina, 
except Charleston, S. C., and Port Royal, S. C. 
Reporting to Atlanta branch office. 


CINCINNATI DISTRICT 

Territorial assignment: Ohio on and south of the line of the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton R. R., from the Indiana state 
line to Hamilton; on and east of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., 
Hamilton to Piqua, on and south of the line of the Pennsylvania 
R. R., Piqua to Columbus, and the Toledo and Ohio Central R. R., 
Columbus to the Ohio-West Virginia state line; Kentucky. 

Reporting to Pittsburgh branch office. 

CLEVELAND DISTRICT 

Territorial assignment: Ohio south and east of the line of the 
Lake Erie and Western R. R., Sandusky to Lima; east of the Balti- 
more and Ohio R. R., Lima to Piqua; north of the line of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., Piqua to Columbus, and the Toledo and Ohio 
Central R. R., Columbus to the Ohio-West Virginia state line. 
Pennsylvania on and north of the line of the Erie R. R., Ohio- 
Pennsylvania state line near Shenango, Pa., through Corry to the 
New York-Pennsylvania state line. 

Reporting to Pittsburgh branch office. 

DALLAS DISTRICT 

Territorial assignment: Texas on and north of the line of the 
Texas and Pacific R. R., from the Louisiana state line near 
Waskom, Tex., to Longview; thence on and west of the line of the 
International and Great Northern R. R., to Rockdale; thence on 
and west of the line of the San Antonio and Aransas Pass R. R., 
to Corpus Christi; Oklahoma and New Mexico. 

Reporting to New Orleans branch office. 
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DETROIT DISTRICT 

Territorial assignment: Michigan, except that part lying on 
and south of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern R. R., 
Indiana-Michigan state line near White Pigeon through Adrian to 
Lake Erie near Monroe; Canada, Province of Ontario, west of 
the line of the Grand Trunk Railroad, Goderich to Lake Erie, 
through London. 

Reporting to Chicago branch office. 


INDIANAPOLIS DISTRICT 
Territorial assignment: Indiana south of the line of the Lake 
Erie and Western R. R., Ohio-Indiana state line to Lafayette, and 
the Wabash R. R., Lafayette to the Illinois state line. Illinois on 
and east of the line of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis R. R., Illinois-Indiana state line to Cairo, Il]. Ohio south of 
the line of the Lake Erie and Western R. R., Indiana-Ohio state 
line to Lima; west of the line of the Baltimore and Ohio R. R., 
Lima to Hamilton and north of the line of the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton and Dayton R. R., Hamilton to Indiana state line. 
Reporting to Pittsburgh branch office. 
JACKSONVILLE DISTRICT 
Territorial assignment: Florida, east of the Chattahoochee 
River; Georgia on and south of the Seaboard Air Line R. R. from 
Montgomery to Savannah, Ga., also the ports of Savannah, Ga., 
Charleston, S. C., and Port Royal, S. C. 
Reporting to Atlanta branch office. 


KANSAS CITY DISTRICT 
Territorial assignment: Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and 
Wyoming; also St. Joseph, Mo.; Council Bluffs, lowa; Missouri on 
and west of the line of the Missouri Pacific R. R., Kansas City 
through Butler and Lamar to the Arkansas state line. 
Reporting to St. Louis branch office. 


NORFOLK DISTRICT 
Territorial assignment: Virginia—Norfolk, Newport News, 
Portsmouth, Phoebus, Hampton, Pig Point, Cape Charles, Mor- 
rison, Camp Hill, Camp Stuart, Camp Hood, Lambert’s Point, 
Busch Bluff and intermediate points. 
Reporting to Chief, Inland Traffic Service, Washington, D. C. 


PEORIA DISTRICT 
Territorial assignment: Illinois, on and west of the line of the 
Illinois Central R. R., Decatur, Ill., through La Salle to Freeport 
and the Wisconsin state line, and north of the line of the Wabash 
R. R., Decatur, through Springfield, Ill., to the Mississippi River ; 
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State of Iowa except points on the Missouri River. 

Reporting to Chicago branch office. 

PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT 

Territorial assignment: Pennsylvania on and west of the line 
of the Pennsylvania R. R., Elmira, N. Y., to Harrisburg, Pa., 
thence east of the line of the Northern Central R. R., to the Mary- 
land state line; Delaware; New Jersey south of the line of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., Trenton to Sea Girt, N. J. 

Reporting to Chief, Inland Traffic Service, Washington, D. C. 

PORTLAND DISTRICT 

Territorial assignment: Oregon, Washington, Montana, and 
Idaho. 

Reporting to Chief, Inland Traffic Service, Washington, D. C. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT 

Territorial assignment: Virginia, except Norfolk, Newport 
News, Portsmouth, Phoebus, Hampton, Pig Point, Cape Charles, 
Morrison, Camp Hill, Camp Stuart, Camp Hood, Lambert’s Point, 
Busch Bluff, and intermediate points; West Virginia east and 
south of the line of the Coal & Coke R. R., Elkins, W. Va., to 
Charleston, W. Va.; thence via the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R. R., to the Kentucky state line. 

Reporting to Chief, Inland Traffic Service, Washington, D. C. 


SAN FRANCISCO DISTRICT 
Territorial assignment: California, Nevada, Utah, and Arizona. 
Reporting to Chief, Inland Traffic Service, Washington, D. C. 
TOLEDO DISTRICT 

Territorial assignment: Ohio, on and north of the line of the 
Lake Erie and Western R. R., Sandusky, to the Indiana state line; 
Indiana on and north of the line of the Lake Erie and Western 
R. R., from the Ohio state line to Lafayette, Ind., and east of the 
line of the Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville R. R., Lafayette 
to the Michigan state line; Michigan on and south of the line of the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern R. R. Michigan-Indiana state 
line, near White Pigeon through Adrian to Lake Erie near Monroe. 

Reporting to Chicago branch office. 


Inland Traffic Service Representation 


Representatives were placed in charge of Inland Traffic Service 
activities in supply bureaus, depots, camps, ports, and other sta- 
tions as follows: 


SUPPLY BUREAUS 
Bureau of Aircraft Production; Chemical Warfare Service; 
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Chief of Engineers, Special Service Division; Chief of Ordnance— 
Nitrate Division, Production Division, Supply Division; Chief 
Signa] Officer of the Army, Transportation Branch; Construction 
Division; Division of Military Aeronautics; Motor Transport Ser- 
vice; Quartermaster General’s Office—Oil Branch, Fuel and 
Forage Division; Surgeon General’s Office, Transportation Branch. 


ARSENALS 

Augusta, Benicia, Edgewood, Frankford, New York, Picatinny, 
Raritan, Rock Island, San Antonio, Springfield, Watertown, 
Watervliet. 

CAMPS 

Aviation 

Call Field, Tex.; Carlstrom Field, Fla.; Chanute Field, Ill.; Dorr 
Field, Fla.; Eberts Field, Ark.; Ellington Field, Tex.; Gerstner 
Field, La.; Kelly Field, Tex.; Langley Field, Va.; Love Field, Tex.; 
March Field, Calif.; Mather Field, Calif.; Park Field, Tenn.; 
Payne Field, Miss.; Scott Field, Ill.; Selfridge Field, Mich.; 
Souther Field, Ga.; Taliaferro Field, Tex.; Taylor Field, Ala.; 
Wilbur Wright Field, Ohio. 
Mobilization, Training, and Embarkation 

John H. Beacom, Beauregard, Bowie, Bragg, Cody, Custer, 
Devens, Dick, Dix, Dodge, Eagle Pass, Abraham Eustis, Funston, 
Gordon, Grant, Greene, Hancock, Holabird, A. A. Humphreys, 
Jackson, Jesup, Joseph E. Johnston, Kearny, Knox, Lee, Lewis, 
Logan, MacArthur, McClellan, Meade, Mills, Pike, Shelby, Sheri- 
dan, Sherman, Stanley, Travis, Upton, Wadsworth, Wheeler, and 
North Columbia Cantonment, S. C. 
Coast Defense Service 

Coast Defenses of the Columbia, Fort Stevens, Oreg. 


DEPOTS 

Animal E'mbarkation 

Charleston, S. C.; Newport News. 
Army Reserve 

Columbus, Ohio; New Cumberland, Pa.; South Schenectady, 
N. Y. 
Army Supply Bases 

Baltimore, Md.; New Orleans, La.; Newport News, Va.; Nor- 
folk, Va.; North Charleston, S. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. (two depots) ; 
South Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Auziliary Remount 

At the following camps: Beauregard, Bowie, Cody, Custer, 
Devens, Dix, Dodge, Funston, Fremont, Gordon, Grant, Greene, 
Hancock, Jackson, Johnston, Kearny, Lee, Lewis, Logan, Meade, 
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MacArthur, McClellan, Pike, Sevier, Shelby, Sheridan, Sherman, 
Taylor, Travis, Upton, Wadsworth, Wheeler, and Fort Sill, Okla. 
Remount 

Fort Reno, Okla. ; Fort Keogh, Mont.; Front Royal, Va.; Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Aviation General Supply 

Americus, Ga.; Dayton, Ohio; Houston, Tex.; Middletown, Pa.; 
Morrison, Va.; Richmond, Va.; San Antonio, Tex. 
Engineer 

New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Engine Repair 

Dallas, Tex.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Montgomery, Ala. 
Medical Supply 

Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Il].; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
St. Louis, Mo.; Washington, D. C.; San Antonio; Tex.; San 
Francisco, Calif. 
Motor Supply 

Motor Ambulance Supply Depot, Louisville, Ky. 
Ordnance General Supply 

Baltimore, Md.; Ft. Hancock, N. Y.; Middletown, Pa.; Newark, 
N. J.; New York, N. Y.; Paterson, N. J.; Pedricktown, N. J.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pig Point, Va. (Constructing) ; Pig Point, Va. 
(Ordnance) ; Richmond, Va.; St. Louis, Mo.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Tuckahoe, N. J. 
Quartermaster 

Baltimore, Md.; Bush Terminal, N. Y.; Cambridge, Mass. ; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; El Paso, Tex.; Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Jeffersonville, 
Ind.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Seattle, Wash. 
Signal Corps General Supply 

Atlanta, Ga.; Chicago, Ill.; Fort Mason, Calif.; Fort Wood, 
N. Y.; San Antonio, Tex. 


DISTRICT OFFICES, ORDNANCE 

Boston, Mass.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Rochester, N. Y. 

FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 

Bureau of Aircraft Production 

Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Dayton, Ohio (Dayton-Wright 
Airplane Co.), Dayton, Ohio (McCook Field); Detroit, Mich.; 
Elizabeth, N. J.; Elyria, Ohio; New York, N. Y.; Plainfield, N. J.; 
Portland, Oreg.; Vancouver, Wash. 
Construction Division 

Meridian, Miss.; New Orleans, La.; Savannah, Ga. 
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Fuel and Forage Division, Quartermaster Corps 
Chicago, Ill. 
Motor Transport Service 
Chicago, II].; Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; New York, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING, ASSEMBLING AND PRODUCTION PLANTS AND YARDS 

Air Nitrates Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio; Atlantic Loading Co., 
Amatol, N. J.; Bethlehem Loading Co., Mays Landing, N. J.; Gil- 
merton Lumber Storage Yard, Gilmerton, Va. 


ARTILLERY PROVING GROUNDS 
Aberdeen, Md. 


SIGNAL CORPS—PORTS OF EMBARKATION 
Baltimore, Md.; Hoboken, N. J.; Newport News, Va.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa. : 
i PERSONNEL 
Personnel was largely drawn from experienced railroad traffic 
men, consisting July 1, 1918, of 32 officers and 179 civilians. On 
Nov. 11, the total was 372, including 387 officers and 385 civilians 
of the United States Railroad Administration who had been 
attached to the Inland Traffic Service. After the Armistice the 
personnel was reduced 50 percent. 
Key positions were held by— 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 

Maj. Neill E. Bailey, Aide to the Chief, formerly Superintendent, Southern 
Pacific R. R. 

Lt. Col. Hal S. Ray, Chief of Troops Movements Branch, formerly Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, C. R. I. & P. R. R. 

Mr. O. G. Parsley, Chief of Property Movements Branch, formerly Traffic 
Manager, M. O. & G. R. R. 

Other persons assigned for traffic duty by the Director, Division 
of Traffic, United States Railroad Administration, were: 

Mr. B. M. Flippin, formerly Assistant Traffic Manager, M. P. R. R. 

Mr. H. L. Daw, formerly Division Freight Agent, N. & W. R. R. 

Mr. J. E. McGrath, formerly General Agent, N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 

Mr. C. H. Hawley, formerly Traveling Freight Agent, S. P. Lines. 

Mr. E. J. Sticknoth, formerly Contracting Agent, S. P. Lines. 

Mr. T. L. Manning, formerly Traveling Freight Agent, C. R. I. & P. R. R. 

Mr. Andrew Jensen, formerly Traveling Freight Agent, C. R. I. & P. R. R. 

Mr. Frank Rich, formerly Chief Clerk, Erie R. R. 

Mr. C. J. Nelson, formerly Traveling Freight Agent, C. B.& Q. R. R. 

Mr. C. D. Peirce, formerly District Freight Agent, C. B. & Q. RB. R. 

Mr. G. B. Johnson, formerly Soliciting Agent, C. & N. W. R. R. 

Mr. B. W. Hanson, formerly Traveling Freight Agent, C. & N. W. R. R. 

Mr. R. F. Bertling, formerly Traveling Freight Agent, U. P. R. R. 

Mr. S. L. Wiggins, formerly Traveling Freight and Passenger Agent, 
U.P.R.R. 

Mr. P. J. Peckens, formerly Contracting Freight Agent, C. M. & St. P. R. R. 
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Mr. W. J. Hart, tormerly Contracting Freight Agent, C. M. & St. P. R. R. 
Mr. A. J. Seitz, formerly Secretary to Vice-President, M. P. R. R. 
IN CHARGE OF BRANCH OFFICES 

Mr. A, S. Edmonds, at Atlanta, Ga., formerly Assistant Freight Traffic Man- 
ager, Missouri Pacific R. R. 

Mr. J. E. McGrath, at Boston, Mass., formerly General Agent, New York, 
New Haven, and Hartford R. R. 

Mr. R. B. Robertson, at Chicago, Ill., formerly Assistant General Freight 
Agent, Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville R. R. 

Mr. N. C. Barnett, at New Orleans, La., formerly Assistant General Freight 
Agent, Gulf Coast Lines. 

Mr. B. M. Flippin, at New York, N. Y., formerly Assistant Traffic Manager, 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 

Mr. J. E. Weller, at Pittsburgh, Pa., formerly General Freight Agent, Penn- 
sylvania R. R. 

Mr. C. A. Morrill, at St. Louis, Mo., formerly Assistant Freight Traffic Man- 
ager, St. Louis-San Francisco, R. R. 

IN CHARGE OF DISTRICT OFFICES 

Mr. C. E. Harris, at Albany, N. Y., formerly General Eastern Agent, Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis R. R. 

Maj. S. A. Tubman, at Baltimore, Md., formerly General Freight Agent, 
Merchant and Mines Transportation Co. 

Mr. R. M. Dozier, at Birmingham, Ala., formerly Assistant General Freight 
Agent, Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

Mr. A. P. Wakefield, at Buffalo, N. Y., formerly Acting Eastbound Agent, 
New York Central Lines. 

Mr, C. Sanderson, at Charlotte, N. C., formerly Freight Agent, Mobile and 
Ohio R. R. 

Mr. W. H. Conner, at Cincinnati, Ohio, formerly General Agent, Union 
Pacific R. R. 

Mr. Leonard Smith, at Cleveland, Ohio, formerly Commercial Agent, Lehigh 
Valley R. R. 

Mr. J. D. Gowin, at Dallas, Tex., formerly Acting Assistant General Freight 
Agent, Gulf Coast Lines. 

Mr. A. J. Dutcher, at Detroit, Mich., formerly General Agent, Union Pacific 
R.R. 

Mr. George W. Smith, at Indianapolis, Ind., formerly Export Agent, Penn- 
sylvania R. R. 

Mr. Willis Calloway, at Jacksonville, Fla., formerly Florida Agent, Norfolk 
and Western R. R. 

Mr. J. L. Hohl, at Kansas City, Mo., formerly General Agent, Denver and 
Rio Grande R. R. 

Mr. J. F. Dalton, at Norfolk, Va., formerly General Freight and Passenger 
Agent, Norfolk Southern R, R. 

Mr. Chas. Shackell, at Peoria, Ill., formerly General Freight Agent, Fort 
Dodge, Des Moines and Southern R. R. 

Mr. J. B. Trimble, at Philadelphia, Pa., formerly General Agent, Missouri 
Pacific R. R. 

Mr. W. C. Dibblee, at Portland, Oreg., formerly General Agent, Missouri 
Pacific R. R. 

Mr. G. M. Graig, at Richmond, Va., formerly Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Erie R. R. 

Mr. F. L. Hanna, at San Francisco, Calif., formerly Division Freight and 
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Passenger Agent, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe R. R. 
Mr. P. B. Doddridge, at Toledo, Ohio, formerly Division Freight Agent, 
International and Great Northern R. R. 


ACTIVITIES 
Through the cooperation of the Operations Division of the 
General Staff, the Embarkation Service, the Inland Traffic Service, 
and the Troop Movement Section of the United States Railroad 
Administration, troop movements were planned and put into 
effect without unnecessary interference with commercial traffic. 


TROOP MOVEMENTS 


MEXICAN BORDER TROOPS 
From May 18 to June 4, 1917, approximately 25,500 troops were 
transported from the Border to points in the interior. The 1st 
Division’s concentration at Hoboken, prior to being sent to France, 
formed part of the movement. 


NATIONAL GUARD 
Organizations of the National Guard, numbering approximately 
843,000 men, were transported to their camps from Aug. 4 to Nov. 
23, 1917, the movement extending over 11 weeks. 


NATIONAL ARMY 
The first detachments of selective service men were transported 
from their homes to cantonments on Sept. 5, 1917, and by Nov. 10, 
1918, a total of 2,287,926 had been moved. 


INTERCAMP MOVEMENTS 

Beginning Aug. 1, 1917, large intercamp movements took place, 
including transportation of many troops from northern to south- 
ern cantonments and transfer of drafted men from National Army 
cantonments to National Guard and Regular Army divisions. By 
Jan. 1, 1918, approximately 308,000 men had been moved to meet 
current requirements. Between Jan. 1 and Nov. 11, 1918, move- 
ment of troops from the West toward the eastern coast and dis- 
tribution of men from depot brigades to units throughout the 
country accounted for about 42 percent of the military passenger 
traffic. 

MOVEMENTS TO PORTS OF EMBARKATION 

Between May 1, 1917, and Nov. 11, 1918, approximately 
2,174,455 men were transported by rail from camps to ports; 81 
percent to Hoboken; 12 percent to Newport News; the remainder 
to various other ports. 

RECAPITULATION 

From May 1, 1917, to Nov. 10, 1918, the railroads transported 

8,714,582 men. Of this number 26 percent were selective service 
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men reporting to cantonments and camps; 49 percent represented 
intercamp movements and those incident to the mobilization of the 
Regular Army and National Guard; and 25 percent were troop 
movements to ports of embarkation. 


Analysis 
Drafted men moved from their homes to camps_------------------ 2,287,926 
Troops transported on regular trains 
Organizations transported on special troop trains -- 5,046,092 
Total troops transported up to Armistice__.____----_------------- 8,714,582 
Number transported in Pullman cars___ ~ 2,671,074 
Number of men shipped in coaches. -- 6,043,508 


Military passenger traffic incident to demobilization is analyzed 

on page 546. 
FREIGHT MOVEMENTS 

At height of the freight congestion (see p. 526) at the North 
Atlantic ports, 30,000 carloads of military supplies were on hand, 
including consignments to Allied governments. By Mar. 30, 1918, 
after the release system had been put in operation, there were 
still 22,118 carloads of matériel at these ports. However, War 
Department cargo had been reduced to 1,988 carloads, including 
freight on wheels, on piers, and on the ground. 

An insight into the tonnage involved is afforded by the follow- 
ing tabulations: 


TRANSPORTATION ORDERS 


(F. Y. 1919) 
Trans) i xi roxima! 
sot cad esl eee 
issued cars tons 
1918 
2,922 18,706 654,710 
2,208 19,215 672,525 
3,035 21,359 747,585 
4,771 31,558 1,104,530 
8,400 26,709 934,815 
2,548 31,037 1,086,295 
1919 
2,947 32,400 1,134,000 
2,877 36,373 1,273,055 
2.842 41,301 1,445,535, 
2,900 27,771 971,985 
1,716 23,523 537,059 
1,319 18,712 662,353 
Total sa 20e sve cccs cathe tetee iNoee 34,184 328,504 11,224,427 
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VOLUME OF MATERIEL SHIPPED TO PORTS 
From June 1 to Dec. $1, 1917 


66,739 | 56 7,188 6,901 24,323 118,753 2 
141,802 | 60 | 16,137 | 7] 35,048 | 11 40,689 4) 233,317 4 
139,610 | 48 | 85,808 | 12] 16,482) 6 85,217 4 | 288,747 iy 
187,651 | 51 37,160 | 7 | 54,206 | 15 74,810 7 370,216 6 
161,985 46,549 | 10] 58,073 | 13 | 148,603 9] 449,067 7 
236,976 24,604 | 6 | 42,504} 10] 105,273 3] 423,026 8 
230,004 55,679 | 10 | 56,088 | 11] 139,285 12] 831,369 9 


285,319 46,961) 8 98,543 | 15 126,131 580,242 10 

145,577 685,962 a 
371,431 82,616 | 11 80,225 | 10 161,489 TAT AS B 
479,047 64,274 | 8] 68,883} 9 | 163,117 800,776 | 14 


SBSBBBRRSSSSB 


45,003 | 8 | 54,875 


78,300 583,155 


38 
56 
43 
4 
386,710 | 57 | 48,501] 6 | 58,224) 9 

50 
8 

#0 


2,917,350 elie 9 | 609,901 


1 Includes San Francisco, 1,064 tons, 0.3 per cent; United States Food Administration, 108,186 tons, 18.5 per cent. 
NOTE 
For further data concerning inland transportation see page 
546. 


I 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 
FUNCTIONS 


To be responsible for and have authority over the transportation of the 
supplies and personnel of the Army by rail and water. 


CHIEFS 
Mar. 18 through June 20 Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines 
ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
WASHINGTON OFFICE 


1919 


On Mar. 11, the Transportation Service was created by the 
consolidation of the Embarkation Service (see p. 500) and the 
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Inland Traffic Service (see p. 525), thereby placing all War De- 
partment transportation activities, except those of the Motor 
Transport Corps, in one operating agency. On Apr. 9, the Wash- 
ington Office was organized as shown on chart. 


CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICE 


Administrative Division 
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CHart No. 58.—ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE 
OF CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


Water Transportation Division 
As successor of the former Embarkation Service, this Division 
supervised and coordinated the shipment of troops and supplies 
overseas. 
Rail Transportation Division 
This Division was essentially a continuation of the former In- 
land Traffic Service. In cooperation with the Railroad Administra- 
tion, it directed and controlled the movement of Government 
property and troops on railroads. 


Animal-Drawn Transportation Division 
Was established May 6, 1919, and operated and managed all 
animal-drawn transportation for the Army. 
Administrative Division 
In this Division were assembled all administrative duties con- 
nected with transportation that were not Water, Rail, or Animal- 
Drawn Division matters. 
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1920 
On Jan. 8, a Port Terminal Branch was formed in the Water 
Transportation Division to coordinate activities at Army bases. 
This Branch absorbed the Inland Waterways Division of the 
Railroad Administration, and Mar. 1 became the— 


Inland Waterways and Port Terminals Division 


whose duty it was to supervise the operation of the War Depart- 
ment port terminals and to operate inland waterways. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 
1919 
Beginning Apr. 21, a field organization was evolved which in 
1920 assumed the form shown on chart 54. 


Post Transportation Officer 
(See A on Chart) 

At each station, the Post Transportation Officer handled all 
matters pertaining to the transportation of military personnel, by 
rail, water, or animal-drawn vehicles, and was responsible for 
maintaining Government property allocated for that purpose at 

"his station. 
Department Transportation Officer 
(See B on Chart) 

To centralize supervision of all tactical transportation matters 
under each Department Commander, the Department Transporta- 
tion Officer was responsible for the administration of the trans- 
portation activities at posts within his department. 


Zone Transportation Officer 
(See C on Chart) 

All transportation matters exempted from control of the De- 
partment Commander came under the supervision of the Zone 
Transportation Officer. His activity was intimately connected with 
the supply service and was largely concerned with nontactical 
transportation matters, such as applied to general service schools, 
arsenals and proving grounds, supply and reserve depots, miscel- 
laneous experimental and production plants, Army supply bases, 
and similar activities. Subzones (see D on Chart) were established 
whenever necessary. 


Peacetime Organization 
In Dec. 1919, the Department Transportation Officer absorbed 
the functions of the Zone Transportation Officer, thereby placing 
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Transportation Service 


all transportation matters, tactical and nontactical, under the same 
head in each territorial department. 


Army Terminals 

On Feb. 10, 1920, the following Army terminals were placed 
under the Chief of the Transportation Service: South Boston, 
South Brooklyn, Port Newark, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston, 
and New Orleans. 

PERSONNEL 

Personnel in the Office of the Chief of Transportation Service 
comprised: 

July 1919—90 officers, 11 enlisted, 878 civilians. 

Jan. 1920—79 officers, 11 enlisted, 827 civilians. 

June 1920—50 officers, 1 Army field clerk, 9 enlisted, 182 
civilians. 

Outside of Washington there were on June 80, 1919: 327 per- 
manent officers; 3,256 temporary officers; 28,869 enlisted men; 
22,153 civilians; on June 30, 1920: 858 officers; 2,028 enlisted 
men; 14,031 civilians. 

Of the foregoing, the following were stationed at: 


Jaly 1, 1919 June 30, 1920 


Total.....---.-.--| 3,008 23,507 18,693 378 785 7s 


ACTIVITIES 


WATER TRANSPORTATION 
Overseas and return movements of troops and supplies have 
been described heretofore (see pp. 505-507). 
The troop movements recorded below cover the 1920 fiscal year 
and include, besides Army personnel, members of the Navy and 
U. S. Marine Corps, American civilians, and foreigners. 


To June 30, 1919.........| 


1919 
daly... 


16,153 


147,043 


DISPOSAL OF TRANSPORT FLEET 


Between Nov. 11, 1918, and June 30, 1919, the War Department 
returned 372 vessels, aggregating 2,569,692 D. W. tons to the 
United States Shipping Board (see p. 11). This left the War 
Department 168 trans-Atlantic and trans-Pacific vessels with a 
cargo capacity of 458,218 tons and accommodations for 838,928 
troops. 

In the following months further vessels were returned direct to 
their owners or to the United States Shipping Board. On Dec. 31, 
1919, only 26 ships remained, with cargo capacity of 52,188 tons 
and accommodations for 58,088 men. 

RAIL TRANSPORTATION 

Troop movements by rail to the Armistice are described on pp. 
588, 589. The following tabulation primarily takes into account 
military travel from debarkation ports or other stations to de- 
mobilization centers, and from there to the home of the individual. 
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FREIGHT MOVEMENTS 


Freight movements by rail to June 80, 1919, are shown on 
pp. 539, 540. 

From July 1, 1919, to June 80, 1920, military freight totaled 
11,281,011 tons, the most important items of which were: miscel- 
laneous quartermaster supplies 414,849 tons; subsistence 818,049 
tons; forage 2,933,169 tons; fuel 1,464,481 tons; ordnance 
1,208,652 tons; Construction Division supplies 8,819,805 tons; 
sales and surplus property 279,208 tons. 


Transportation Service 


ADMINISTRATION 
The magnitude of Transport Service operations is indicated by 
the financial transactions stated below: 


Fiscal year 1919 


$3,500,270.00 
110,799,904.65 
1,183,835.00 
1,256,207.08 


116,748,306.73 


‘88,000,000.00 


235,739,528.02 511,092,322.96 
TRANSFER OF TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 

The Act of June 4, 1920, placed the Transportation Service 
under the Quartermaster General, effective July 15, to be organ- 
ized and operated as a separate service of the Quartermaster 
Corps. In its new role, the Service was charged with the transpor- 
tation of the Army by land and water, including transportation 
of troops and supplies by mechanical or animal means, and with 
the furnishing of means of transportation of all classes and kinds 
required by the Army. 
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CHAPTER Ul 
TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENTS 


INTRODUCTION 


ORIENTATION 


Geographical subdivisions of the country into military depart- 
ments for purposes of administration began during the Revolution. 
The Continental Congress, by legislative enactment, established 
the Eastern, New York, Northern, Southern, and Middle Depart- 
ments. 

Following the War of 1812, departments were designated nu- 
merically. In later years, the geographical locations of these de- 
partments varied widely and higher territorial echelons, called 
divisions, were introduced. This organization was abolished in 
1858 and replaced by the Departments of the East, the Pacific, 
the West, New Mexico, and Texas. 

The Civil War gave rise to the creation of numerous depart- 
ments, which were named in accordance with their geographical 
situation, such as the Department of Washington (D. C.), of 
Virginia, of the Susquehanna, of the Gulf, etc. In the postwar 
period administrative divisions were reintroduced and again abol- 
ished in 1891. 

Incidental to the Spanish-American War, new departments 
were organized in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines. Subse- 
quently and until 1913, the system of territorial organization 
underwent several changes leading up to the establishment of the 
Eastern, Central, Southern, Western, Hawaiian, and Philippine 
Departments, which arrangement continued into 1917. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT COMMANDER 


To command all the military forces of the Government within 
the territorial limits of his department, whether of the line or 
staff, except in so far as exempted from his contro] by the Secre- 
tary of War. To order the payment of troops at posts or places 
within his department excepted from his control, unless otherwise 
directed by the Secretary of War. To make or cause to be made at 
least one administrative inspection each year and such other in- 
spections as he may deem necessary at arsenals, depots of the 
supply departments, general hospitals, general recruit depots, or 
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other places, with the exception of the United States Military 
Academy and the United States Disciplinary Barracks or any 
branch thereof, at which officers and enlisted men are on duty 
within the limits of his department. 

In time of peace, to prepare for war, under the direction of the 
War Department, all the troops and all the military resources of 
his department and to administer all the military affairs of his 
department, except as otherwise prescribed. In time of war, to 
recruit, organize, equip, train, and forward all reservists, militia, 
and volunteers called for within his department, and to administer 
the affairs of troops not forming part of the forces in the field, 
or excepted from his control. To administer his department so as 
to insure complete continuity of function in peace and war, and 
the tactical division and other tactical units so as to insure their 
constant readiness to take the field. 

To have jurisdiction in the matter of trials by courts-martial 
and in all other matters respecting the administration of military 
justice over all persons subject to military law stationed within 
his department and not within the general court-martial jurisdic- 
tion of another officer. 

To exercise control over all units, institutions, establishments, 
and organizations within the territorial limits of the department 
for purposes of administration, supply, and discipline, except the 
following: 

(1) The Army War College, Army Staff College, Engineer 
School, Coast Artillery School, Army School of the Line, Army 
Signal School, Mounted Service School, Army Field Engineer 
School, Army Field Service and Correspondence School of Medical 
Officers, School of Fire for Field Artillery, School of Musketry, 
Air Service stations—in all that pertains to the courses of instruc- 
tion or their separate organization and administration as schools. 

(2) The United States Military Academy, Army Medical School 
at Washington, D. C., arsenals, ordnance proving grounds, general 
depots of supply, general service recruiting stations, general re- 
cruit depots, United States Disciplinary Barracks and any branch 
thereof, United States War Prison Barracks, general hospitals, 
such permanent fortifications as may be in process of construction, 
officers employed on special duty under the Secretary of War, 
and any military force temporarily within a department when 
such force is commanded by an officer exercising general court- 
martial jurisdiction—except for prescribed supervisory control 
over the issue of supplies. 

(8) All organized tactical divisions of the Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard, and National Army, and divisional camps and can- 
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tonments 1—in all that pertains to administration, supply, instruc- 
tion, training, and discipline, including the power of appointing 
general courts-martial. 

(4) Ports of embarkation. 

(6) Permanent remount depots at Front Royal, Va., Fort Reno, 
Okla., and Fort Keogh, Mont., as well as auxiliary remount depots 
or animal embarkation depots attached to camps, cantonments, 
or ports of embarkation. 

(6) Quartermaster Mechanical Repair Shop Units Nos. 304, 
805, and 306. 

(7) Training brigades, Air Service flying and balloon schools 
and schools of military aeronautics—in all that pertains to train- 
ing and administration. 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 

On May 1, 1917, the territorial organization of the continental 
United States, which at that time had consisted of the Eastern, 
Central, Southern, and Western Departments, was changed to 
comprise six departments as follows: The Northeastern Depart- 
ment, the Eastern Department, the Southeastern Department, the 
Central Department, the Southern Department, and the Western 
Department. 

In addition, there were the Philippine Department and the Ha- 
waiian Department embracing the insular possessions. 

On June 26, 1917, the Canal Zone which until then had formed 
part of the Eastern Department, was constituted an administrative 
entity under the designation of Panama Canal Department. 

On August 20, 1920, the six territorial departments embracing 
the continental area of the United States were discontinued and 
superseded by nine corps areas, which were established for pur- 
poses of administration, training, and tactical control. 


DEPARTMENT STAFF 

Territorial departments were organized to assist the War De- 
partment in its functions. They were modeled after the central 
organization in Washington and thus represented miniature war 
departments within their respective territorial spheres. 

Prior to the creation of corps areas on August 20, 1920, the 
department commander’s staff was organized accordingly and 
consisted of the authorized aides, a chief of staff, assistant chief 

1 Divisional camps and cantonments embraced not only troops constituting the divisions, 


but also all units, establishments, and utilities in their immediate vicinity und closely asso- 
ciated with them. 
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Territorial Departments 


of staff, officer in charge of militia affairs, department adjutant, 
department inspector, department judge advocate, department 
quartermaster, assistant to the department quartermaster, depart- 
ment surgeon, department engineer, department ordnance officer, 
and department signal officer. This staff subsequently included an 
aeronautical or aviation officer, and a coast defense officer where 
required. 

ACTIVITIES 

REGULAR ARMY 

Mobile Troops 

The only troops of the mobile army remaining under the control 

of department commanders, during the fall of 1917, were units 
stationed within the departments at posts which were not ex- 
empted stations. Thus, departmental responsibility for organiza- 
tion and training was practically limited to regular organizations 
in existence at outbreak of war or organized immediately there- 
after and to National Army cavalry regiments raised in 1918. 
Even in these instances department control was transitory, ending 
when the unit left the department or entered a divisional camp. 


Coast Artillery Districts and Companies 

On May 1, 1917, a reorganization of coast artillery districts 
provided for five districts, viz: 

North Atlantic Coast Artillery District in the Northeastern 
Department; 

Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District in the Eastern Depart- 
ment; 

South Atlantic Coast Artillery District in the Southeastern De- 
partment; 

North Pacific Coast Artillery District in the Western Depart- 
ment; 

South Pacific Coast Artillery District in the Western Depart- 
ment. 

When the Panama Canal Department was organized June 26, 
1917, the Panama Coast Artillery District, which until then had 
been under the jurisdiction of the Eastern Department, was re- 
moved therefrom and placed under the Panama Canal Department. 

Prior to 1916, all coast artillery companies furnishing the gar- 
risons for the various coast defenses within the districts were 
numbered in one series. Thereafter, a reorganization took place 
whereby the companies at each fort were numbered serially and 
separately. In July 1917, the system was again altered to number 
all companies within each coast defense command serially. 
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MOBILIZATION OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 

Practically all National Guard units mobilized on the Mexican 
Border in 1916 had been withdrawn and mustered out of Federal 
service by April 6, 1917. However, following outbreak of war, 
some units were shortly reinducted and, during the summer of 
1917, practically all recognized units were again mustered in. 
These organizations remained under control of department com- 
manders only until they departed for divisional camps. 

After the federalization of these units, the States were author- 
ized to organize and maintain a limited number of new units for 
domestic duty only. Upon recognition by the Federal Government, 
these State troops were furnished such arms, clothing, and equip- 
ment as were available. 

NATIONAL ARMY 

Except for the regiments of cavalry, numbered from 801 to 815, 
inclusive, and a few minor organizations, National Army units 
were organized and trained at divisional camps, outside the juris- 
diction of department commanders. 


UNITED STATES GUARDS 


In December 1917, the President directed the organization, for 
the period of the existing emergency, of a force to be known as 
the United States Guards, National Army. Its enlisted strength, 
to be raised and maintained by voluntary enlistment and by draft, 
was not to exceed 25,000 men. 

This force was organized by department commanders under the 
direction of the Chief of the Militia Bureau. 


MILITARY ORGANIZATIONS AT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Units 

R.0.T.C. units of the senior and junior divisions were estab- 
lished under authority of the 1916 National Defense Act and were 
in operation throughout the war; they were organized at dates 
closely following their authorization in War Department bulletins. 
During the 1918 fiscal year, units were maintained at 119 educa- 
tional institutions, officers being detailed as professors of military 
science and tactics. 

For purposes of organization and control the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps was directly under the supervision of the Secre- 
tary of War, but questions of administration, maintenance, and 
inspection were, as far as practicable, under the control of the 
several department commanders in whose departments the insti- 
tutions were located. 
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United States Army Training Detachments and 
Students’ Army Training Corps Units 

In the spring and summer of 1918, Army Training Detachments 
were established at the various colleges by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Special Training, under War Department authority, in 
connection with existing R.O.T.C. units. 

The Students’ Army Training Corps was organized in the sum- 
mer of 1918, under the Selective Service Law of 1917, and its 
units were raised and maintained by voluntary induction and draft 
at various educational institutions as authorized by the Secretary 
of War (see p. 397). 

The War Department administered the Students’ Army Train- 
ing Corps through the Committee on Education and Special Train- 
ing of the Training and Instruction Branch, War Plans Division, 
General Staff. Lacking evidence to the contrary, it is assumed that 
the department commanders exercised the same general authority 
as they had over the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

On October 1, 1918, the several training detachments then op- 
erating at institutions were merged into the Students’ Army 
Training Corps as the vocational or “B” section. Concurrently, a 
collegiate or “A” section was inaugurated as part of the Corps. 

A total of about 158,000 students were enrolled in S.A.T.C. 
units, and by November 11, 1918, some 11,000 students had al- 
ready been assigned as candidates to officers’ training schools 
while approximately 4,000 additional men had been selected to 
attend. The Corps was demobilized in December 1918, but at a 
few institutions the training personnel was retained in order to 
facilitate the reestablishment of R.O.T.C. units in 1919. 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS AND MILITARY PROPERTIES 
WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 

Many of the stations listed under the various departments fell 
into the several categories mentioned on pages 550,551 and were 
exempted stations for part or all of the war period. However, in- 
asmuch as most of these stations were under limited or exclusive 
administrative control of department commanders throughout the 
war, all strictly military establishments within each department 
are listed. A complete account of each station, showing its history, 
description, command status, and troops where appropriate, will 
be found in Chapter 4. 

Apart from posts, camps, and stations actually in use, the War 
Department held title to various other properties throughout the 
country. Certain responsibilities in connection therewith were 
placed upon department commanders. 
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SECTION 1 


NORTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT 


EXTENT 
The Department was established May 1, 1917, and embraced 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 


COMMAND 
Headquarters 
Boston, Mass. 
DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1917 1917 
May 1 Brig. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards June 17 Col. Robert L. Howze 
Aug. 22 Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards 1918 
Sept. 1 Brig. Gen. John A. Johnston Feb. 6 Brig. Gen. Robert L. Howze 
1918 Feb. 20 Col. Warren P, Newcomb (acting) 
May 28 Brig. Gen. John W. Ruckman May 19 Lt. Col. Albert S. Williams (acting) 
July 21 Maj. Gen. William Crozier Sept. 8 Col. Albert 8. Williams (acting) 
Dec. 1 Maj. Gen. Clarence R. Edwards Dec. 4 Col. Edwin Landon (acting) 
to June Dec. 17 Col. Albert 8. Williams 
20, 1919 to June 
20, 1919 
ACTIVITIES 


The principal operations of the Department included: (1) main- 
tenance of the coast defenses; (2) supervising the organization 
of certain units for oversea service and of other units, under the 
1916 National Defense Act, the National Army Act of 1918, and 
other legislation; (3) mobilization and muster-in of the National 
Guard of the States comprised in the Department; (4) organiza- 
tion of United States Guards battalions; and (5) guarding of 
utilities. 

Coast Artillery Corps 
NORTH ATLANTIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT! 

The District embraced the coast defenses of Portland, Ports- 

mouth, Boston, New Bedford, and Narragansett Bay. 


Headquarters 
Boston, Mass. 


District Commanders 


1917 
April 6, Brig. Gen. Harry F. Hodges; May 2, Col. Charles L. Phillips; August 21, Col. 
Charles A. Bennett. 
1918 
July 22, Brig. Gen. John W. Ruckman. 
1919 
April 28, Col. George F. Landers (ad interim); May 15, Col. Stephen M. Foote (ad interim); 
May 20, Brig. Gen. John W. Ruckman through June 20. 


2 Up to May 1, 1917, the District had also included the coast defenses of Long Island Sound, 


Eastern New York, Southern New York, and Sandy Hook; and bad been under the Eastern 
Department. 
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Coast Defenses 

C.D. of Portland: Hq., Fort Williams, Maine. Other stations: 
Fort Baldwin, Maine; Fort Levett, Maine; Fort Lyon, Maine; 
Fort McKinley, Maine; Fort Popham, Maine; Fort Preble, Maine. 

C.D. of Portsmouth: Hq., Fort Constitution, N..H. Other sta- 
tions: Fort Foster, Maine; Fort McClary, Maine; Fort Stark, 
N. H. 

C.D. of Boston: Hq., Fort Warren, Mass. Other stations: Fort 
Andrews, Mass.; Fort Banks, Mass.; Fort Heath, Mass.; Nahant 
Military Reservation, Mass.; Fort Revere, Mass.; Fort Standish, 
Mass.; Fort Strong, Mass. 

C.D. of New Bedford: Hq., Fort Rodman, Mass. 

C.D. of Narragansett Bay: Hq., Fort Adams, R. I. Other sta- 
tions: Fort Getty, R. I.; Fort Greble, R. I.; Fort Hill, R. I.; Fort 
Philip Kearny, R. I.; Fort Wetherill R. I. 


National Guard 


INDUCTED UNITS 
Units of the Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Rhode Island, and Vermont National Guard, enumerated 
under Militia Bureau, Chapter 1, were inducted into Federal serv- 
ice, July 25, 1917, and sent to prescribed mobilization points. 


UNITS NOT IN FEDERAL SERVICE 

One regiment of infantry was organized by the State of Maine 
and recognized by the Federal Government May 11-August 31, 
1918. 

United States Guards 

The 8d, 7th, 8th, 27th, and 81st Bns. were organized under the 
supervision of the Department Commander. For further informa- 
tion see Chapter 5 and p. 813. 
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Units Maintained at Educational Institutions 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNITS 


Wb. Bal date 


Inf, --] Jan, 28, 1918, 
Inf, Jan. 37, 1919. 
inf,, Ape. 3, 1017, 
Inf, Sept. 27, 1917. 
Inf., Nov. 18, 1916. 
Inf., Meas. Feb. 18, 1917. 
Inf., Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mess. Jan. 29, 1917. 
C.A., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Dec. 19, 1917. 
Sig. Do, 
Inf. Jan. 27, 1919. 
Inf, Deo. 31, 1916. 
Cay. Nov, 18, 1916, 
Inf, Dee. 31, 1916, 
inf. Ape. 11, 1018 
if, Oct, 31, 1918 
Inf. University of Vermont, Burlington, V1 Oct, 31, 1916, 
Inf., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. Ape. 8, 1917. 
If, Williams College, Williamstown, Mase... Ape. 17, 1917, 
FP. A, 8. Yale University, New Haven, Conn.. Jan, 29, 1917. 
Sig. C., Br. -| Yale University, New Haven, Conp.. --| July 2, 1918 
UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND 
STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS UNITS 
Institution Period of operation 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass__._-----._. October 1918 to January 1919. 
Assumption College, Worcester, Mass____---- October to December 1918. 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine_____ Do. 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass_. Do. 
Boston University, Boston, Mass___ Do. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine_ Do. 


Brown University, Providence, R. I_ .---May to December 1918. 
Clark College, Worcester, Mass__- October to December 1918. 
Colby College, Waterville, Maine_.__________ Do. 

Connecticut Agricultural College, 


as Do. 

--June to December 1918. 
--April to December 1918. 
~- October to December 1918. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. 
Franklin Union, Boston, Mass____-_ 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass_. 


Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass__. _.--_- Do. 
International Y.M.C.A. College, 

Springfield, Mass_._....-.------___-__-__ Do. 
Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass__.--_--_ Do. 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 

Amherst, Mass__...--------------------- Do. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


Cambridge, Mass. Do. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt_--.-._._- Do. 
New Hampshire College of Agriculture and 
the Mechanic Arts, Durham, N. H--------- May to December 1918. 
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Institution Period of operation 
Newton Technical High School, 

Newton, Mass_______.____-_____-__-__---June to December 1918. 
Northeastern College, Boston, Mass_ . October to December 1918. 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt---------- Do. 

Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I....May to December 1918. 
Springfield Technical High School, 

Springfield, Mass______-_-_-___--.__. .._._June to December 1918. 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn___-_-_._.---October to December 1918. 
Tufts College, Tufts Station, Mass____ _-..May 1918 to January 1919. 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine-_-__._ ---May to December 1918. 


University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. -----_ Do. 
Wentworth Institute, Boston, Mass_.-.__..... April to December 1918. 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn..____ October to December 1918. 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass__-_____ Do. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 

Worcester, Mass___----------__-__---_--- Do. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn-__.----_-- Do. 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 

All active stations, including those exempted from the control 
of the Department Commander are described in Chapter 4, ar- 
ranged by department. Description of all other properties, such 
as inactive stations, reservations, militia target ranges, and 
others, to which the responsibility of the Department Commander 
extended, follows. 

Inactive Stations 
POSTS 

Fort Andrew, Mass.: Situated on Gurnet Point, north side of 
entrance to Plymouth Harbor, Plymouth County, near the town of 
Plymouth. Area: About 6 acres 18414 rods. History: Original 
reservation acquired 1802, abandoned 1885, used by Treasury De- 
partment as lifesaving station since. 

Fort Edgecomb, Maine: Situated in Edgecomb, Lincoln County. 
Area: About 3 acres. History: Reservation acquired 1808. Fort 
erected 1808-09. 

Fort Greene, R. I.: Situated in the city of Newport, Newport 
County. Area: About 20,000 sq. ft. History: Probably named in 
honor of Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Greene, Continental Army. Original 
reservation acquired 1799. Used by the city of Newport as public 
park since 1891. 

Fort Griswold, Conn.: Situated on Groton Heights, New London 
County. Area: 12.8 acres. History: Probably named in honor of 
Matthew Griswold, Governor of Connecticut 1784-86. An old Rev- 
olutionary work, ceded to the United States by the State of Con- 
necticut. Used by the State as public park since 1902. 

Fort Gorges, Maine: Situated on Hog Island Ledge, in Portland 
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Harbor, Cumberland County, 2 miles from Portland. Area: About 
1.5 acres. History: Reservation ceded to the United States by the 
State of Maine 1857. 

Fort Hale, Conn.: Situated on east shore of New Haven Harbor, 
town of New Haven. Area: About 30 acres. History: Probably 
named in honor of Capt. Nathan Hale, Continental Army, executed 
by the British as a spy 1776. Original reservation acquired 1809; 
used by the town of New Haven as public park since 1890. 

Fort Independence, Mass.: Situated on Castle Island, in Boston 
Harbor, Suffolk County. Area: About 12 acres above high-water 
mark. History: Ceded to the United States by the State of Massa- 
chusetts 1798. Used by the city of Boston since 1907. 

Fort Knox, Maine: Situated on west bank of Penobscot River, 
opposite the town of Bucksport, Waldo County. Area: 124.5 acres. 
History: Probably named in honor of Maj. Gen. Henry Knox, 
Continental Army, and first Secretary of War and of the Navy of 
the United States. Original reservation acquired by purchase 1843. 

Fort Lee, Mass.: Situated on Salem Neck in Salem, Essex 
County. Area: 2.8 acres. History: Established during the Revo- 
lution; rebuilt 1862; ceded to the United States by the city of 
Salem 1867. 

Fort Machias, Maine: Situated on Machias River, at Machias- 
port, Washington County. Area: About 2 acres. History: Reser- 
vation acquired by purchase 1809. 

Fort Madison, Maiive: Situated in the town of Castine, Hancock 
County. Area: 8 acres. History: Named in honor of James Madi- 
son, fourth President of the United States. Reservation acquired 
by purchase 1809; used by town of Castine as public park since 
1894. 

Fort McClary, Maine: Situated on Kittery Point in the Pisca- 
taqua River, Portsmouth Harbor, York County. Area: About 27.45 
acres. History: Named in honor of Michael McClary, an officer in 
the Revolution and Adjutant General of New Hampshire. Original 
reservation acquired 1846. Garrisoned during war. 

Fort Phoenix, Mass.: Situated upon left bank of entrance to 
New Bedford Harbor, Bristol County. Area: About 2.3 acres. 
History: Original reservation acquired by purchase 1808. 

Fort Pickering, Mass.: Situated in Salem, Essex County. Area: 
About 82 acres. History: Probably named for Col. Timothy Pick- 
ering, Adjutant General, Continental Army, 1777-78; Quarter- 
master General 1780-85; and Secretary of War of the United 
States, 1795. Original reservation acquired 1794. In use by the 
Plumer Farm School for Boys since 1870. Portion of reservation 
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occupied by Treasury Department for lighthouse purposes since 
1871. 

Fort Popham, Maine: Situated on Hunnewells Point on west 
bank of Kennebec River in the town of Phipsburg, Sagadahoc 
County. Area: 6.66 acres of which 3.88 are flats. History: Original 
reservation acquired by purchase 1808; additions made 1863. Part 
used by Treasury Department for life-saving purposes since 1882. 
Garrisoned during war. 

Fort Scammel, Maine: Situated on southwestern part of House 
Island, near entrance to Portland Harbor, Cumberland County. 
Area: About 12 acres. History : Named in honor of Col. Alexander 
Scammel, Adjutant General, Continental Army 1778-81, who was 
mortally wounded at Yorktown while commanding the 1st New 
Hampshire. Reservation acquired by purchase 1808. Used as site 
for a lighthouse by Department of Commerce since 1914. 

Fort Sewall, Mass.: Situated at west entrance to Marblehead 
Harbor, on the site of an old earthwork, in Essex County. Area: 
2.5 acres. History: Acquired by act of Congress 1794. Used by the 
town of Marblehead as public park since 1890. 

Fort Standish (Old), Mass.: Situated on Saquish Neck at the 
northern entrance to Plymouth Harbor, Plymouth County, 4 miles 
by water from the city of Plymouth. Area: 6.9 acres. History: 
Reservation acquired by purchase 1870. 

Fort Trumbull, Conn.: Situated on the south of New London 
Harbor, about 1.5 miles above mouth of Thames River. Area: 
13.63 acres. History : Probably named for Lt. Col. Jonathan Trum- 
bull, Continental Army, Secretary and first Aide-de-Camp to Gen. 
Washington. Original reservation established by the State 1775; 
ceded to United States 1778 and 1804. Turned over to the Treasury 
Department for use of Revenue Cutter Service 1910. 

Fort Wolcott, R. I.: Situated on Goat Island, at the entrance to 
Newport Harbor from Narragansett Bay, in Newport County. 
Area: 18 acres. History: Possibly named in honor of Oliver Wol- 
cott, member of the Continental Congress, Maj. Gen. of Connecti- 
cut Militia and Gov. of Connecticut, 1796-97. Reservation ceded to 
United States 1794. In use by Navy Department since 1869. 


RESERVATIONS 
Crow Island, Maine: Situated northeast of Diamond Cove on 
Great Diamond Island (formerly Hog Island), in Portland Har- 
bor, Cumberland County. Acquired 1918. Area: Includes entire 
island containing 2.2 acres. 
Kennebec Arsenal, Maine: Situated on east side of Kennebec 
River, in the city of Augusta, Kennebec County. Acquired 1827-86. 
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In use by the Maine Insane Hospital, subject to repossession by 
the United States, since 1905. Area: 39 acres and 140 sq. rods. 

Lighthouse Point (or Five-Mile Point), Conn.: Situated in town 
of East Haven, about 5 miles from New Haven. Used for light- 
house purposes until 1896 and then transferred to War Depart- 
ment. Area: About 1 acre. 

Long Island, Maine: Situated on Long Island, Portland Harbor, 
Cumberland County. Acquired by condemnation 1904. Area: 9.594 
acres. 

Narrows Island, Maine: Reservation situated on Narrows Island, 
in Damariscotta River, Boothbay, Lincoln County. Acquired by 
purchase 1808. Area: 2.75 acres. 

Newcastle (Reservation near), N. H.: Situated in the town of 
Newcastle, Rockingham County. Acquired 1909-11. Area: 32.281 
acres. 

Outer Brewster, Mass.: Situated in Boston Harbor and includes 
the entire island of Outer Brewster, Plymouth County. Acquired 
by purchase 1918. Area: About 12 acres. 

Peaks Island, Maine: Reservation situated on Peaks Island, 
Portland Harbor, Cumberland County. Acquired by purchase 1906. 
Area: 19.76 acres. 

Portsmouth (Reservation at), N. H.: Situated on Sagamore 
Creek, partly in the city of Portsmouth and partly in the town of 
Rye, Rockingham County. Acquired 1908. Area: About 60 acres. 

Rose Island, R. I.: Situated in Narragansett Bay, Newport 
County, halfway between the city of Newport and Conanicut 
Island. Acquired 1799. In use by Navy Department and also as 
site for a lighthouse. 

St. Georges (or Robinson’s Point), Maine: Situated on eastern 
side of St. Georges River, in the town of St. George, Knox County. 
Acquired by purchase 1908. Area: 2 acres plus. 

Salisbury Beach, Mass.: Situated in the town of Salisbury, Essex 
County. Acquired by purchase 1808. Area: About 2 acres. 

Sugar Loaf Island (North and South), Maine: Situated at the 
entrance to Kennebec River. Ceded to the United States for forti- 
fication purposes 1857. Area: Undetermined. 


OTHER PROPERTIES 
Gloucester Gun House, Mass.: Reservation situated at Glouces- 
ter, Essex County. Acquired by purchase 1808. Area: 2,800 sq. ft. 
Portsmouth Gun House, N. H.: Reservation situated in the city 
of Portsmouth, Rockingham County. Acquired 1808. Area: 5,760 
sq. ft. 
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MILITIA TARGET RANGES 

In the City of Auburn, Maine: Range situated in Androscoggin 
County. Acquired by purchase 1908. Area: 70 acres. 

Manchester Range, N. H.: Situated near Auburn, about 4 miles 
from the city of Manchester. Acquired 1911. Area: About 138.62 
acres. 

CEMETERIES 

Augusta, Maine: National cemetery, situated in Mount Pleasant 
Cemetery in the city of Augusta, Kennebec County. Acquired 1870. 
Area: Comprising Lots 17, 18, 19, 49, 50, 51. 

At Brattleboro, Vt.: Soldiers’ Lot in Prospect Hill Cemetery, 
Windham County. Acquired 1869. Area: 1,500 sq. ft. 

In Montpelier, Vt.: Soldiers’ Lot in Green Mount Cemetery, 
Washington County. Acquired 1866. Area: Lot 324. 


STRENGTH OF TROOPS STATIONED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 
(as reported on Department returns] 


SEESEERRS 


1 Dept. Ha. established May 1, 1917. 


SECTION 2 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


EXTENT 
On May 1, 1917, the Department embraced the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
the District of Columbia, the Canal Zone, and the island of Puerto 
Rico with the islands and keys adjacent thereto. On July 1, 1917, 
the Canal Zone was separated and constituted the Panama Canal 
Department. 
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COMMAND 
Headquarters 
Governors Island, N. Y. 

DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1917 1917 
Apr. 6 Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood Apr. 6 Col. George T. Bartlett 
May 1 Maj. Gen. J. Franklin Bell June 22 Maj. Ewing E. Booth 
Aug. 26 Brig. Gen. Eli D. Hoyle Aug. 17 Col. Ewing E. Booth 
1918 Aug. 22 Vacancy 
Jan. 16 Maj. Gen. William A. Mann 1919 
July 81 Col. John C. F. Tillson (ad interim) Feb. 10 Col. Alexander M. Miller 
Aug. 1 Maj. Gen. J. Franklin Bell June 8 Vacancy 
1919 through 


Jan. 9 Col. John C. F. Tillson (ad interim) June 20 
Jan. 16 Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Barry 


ACTIVITIES 
The principal operations of the Department included: (1) main- 
tenance of the coast defenses; (2) supervising the organization 
of certain units for oversea service and of other units, under the 
1916 National Defense Act, the National Army Act of 1918, and 
other legislation; (3) mobilization and muster-in of the National 
Guard of the States comprised in the Department; (4) organiza- 
tion of United States Guards battalions; and (5) guarding of 
utilities. 
Coast Artillery Corps 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 
The District embraced the coast defenses of Long Island Sound, 
Eastern New York, Southern New York, Sandy Hook, The Dela- 
ware, Baltimore, The Potomac, Chesapeake Bay, and San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. 
Headquarters 
Fort Totten, N. Y. 


District Commanders 
1917 
May 1, Brig. Gen. Harry F. Hodges; August 26, Col. John A. Lundeen (ad interim); 
September 2, Col. Willoughby Walke. 
1919 
January 14, Brig. Gen. John D. Barrette; April 28, Col. Willoughby Walke (ad interim); 
May 17, Brig. Gen. John D. Barrette through June 20. 


Coast Defenses 
C.D. of Long Island Sound: Hq., Fort H. G. Wright, N. Y. Other 
stations: Fort Mansfield (subpost of Fort H. G. Wright), R. I.; 
Fort Michie, N. Y.; Fort Terry, N. Y.; Fort Tyler, N. Y. 


1 Up to May 1, 1917, the Coast Defenses of Long Island Sound, Eastern New York, Southern 
New York, and Sandy Hook had been included in the North Atlantic Coast Artillery District, 
and those of The Delaware, Baltimore, The Potomac, and Chesapeake Bay in the South 
Atlantic Coast Artillery District. On June 27, 1918, the Coast Defenses of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, were established. On Mar. 17, 1919, the Const Defenses of Chesapeake Bay were removed 
from the control of the Department Commander. 
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C.D. of Eastern New York: Hq., Fort Totten, N. Y. Other sta- 
tions: Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 

C.D. of Southern New York: Hq., Fort Hamilton, N. Y. Other 
stations: Fort Tilden, N. Y.; Fort Wadsworth, N. Y. 

C.D. of Sandy Hook: Hq., Fort Hancock, N. J. Other stations: 
None. 

C.D. of The Delaware: Hq., Fort DuPont, Del. Other stations: 
Fort Delaware, Del.; Cape Henlopen, Del.; Cape May, N. J.; Fort 
Mott, N. J.; Fort Saulsbury, Del. 

C.D. of Baltimore: Hq., Fort Howard, Md. Other stations: Fort 
Armistead, Md.; Fort Carroll, Md.; Fort Smallwood, Md. 

C.D. of The Potomac: Hq., Fort Washington, Md. Other sta- 
tions: Fort Hunt, Va. 

C.D. of Chesapeake Bay: Hq., Fort Monroe, Va. Other stations: 
Fisherman's Island, Va.; Fort Story, Va.; Fort Wool, Va. 

C.D. of San Juan, Puerto Rico: Fort El Moro, P. R. 


National Guard 
INDUCTED UNITS 
Units enumerated under Militia Bureau, Chapter 1, were in- 
ducted into Federal service as follows: New York and Pennsyl- 
vania National Guard, July 15, 1917; New Jersey, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Delaware, and District of Columbia National Guard, July 
25, 1917. 
UNITS NOT IN FEDERAL SERVICE 
The following organizations were authorized as reported August 
80, 1918: 


1 regiment infantry..... 


United States Guards 
The 1st, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 82d, 83d, 
84th, 45th, 47th, and 48th Bns. were organized under the super- 
vision of the Department Commander. For further information 
see Chapter 5 and p. 318. 
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Units Maintained at Educational Institutions 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNITS 


Eotablished 
Institution Wo’ ba date 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. Jan. 27, 1919. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Mar. 30, 1918. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Apr. 28, 1918. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Feb. 15, 1917 
Deo. 21, 1916. 
Jan. 37, 1919. 
‘eb, 18, 1918. 
jan. 37, 1919. 
Do. 
Do. 
lov. 18, 1916. 
Bept. 27, 1917. 
jan. 37, 1919. 
Do. 
Do. 
Jan. 8, 1917. 
Oct, 10, 1917. 
Sept, 27, 1917. 
Ape. 17, 1917. 
Oct. 31, 1916. 
Oct. 21, 1916. 
Jan, 22, 1917. 
Do. 
Mar. 10, 1917. 
Jan. 27, 1919. 
Jan. 29, 1917. 
Jan. 27, 1919. 
-| Dec. 7, 1917. 
.| Feb. 26, 1918. 
University of Pitteburgh, Pa........... -| Mar. 1, 1918. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Sept. 8, 1917. 
i i Dec. 21, 1916. 
Do. 
¥ Do. 
-] Dec. 21, 1916. 
Wasbington and Lee University, Lexington, Va... -| Apr. 11, 1918, 


UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND 
STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS UNITS 
Institution Period of operation 
Albright College, Myerstown, Pa__.______---September to December 1918. 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y--. November to December 1918. 
Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa_. October to December 1918. 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 


Rochester, N. Y_---------------~--------- May to December 1918. 
Baltimore College of Dental Surgery, 

Baltimore, Md_-_------------------------ September to December 1918. 
Bayonne Public School No. 12, Bayonne, N. J_July to September 1918. 
Board of Education, Troy, N. Y------------- July to August 1918. 


Bliss Electrical School, Washington, D. C_.._June to December 1918. 
Bowman Technical School, Lancaster, Pa_____July to December 1918. 
Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute_______- _October to December 1918. 


Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa________-_ , Do. 
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Inatitution Period of operation 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N, Y-------------- October to December 1918. 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

Pittsburgh, Pa_____-_-_-..------_-_------. April to December 1918. 
Catholic University of America, 

Washington, D. C__--------__-_._--.-.-.-October to December 1918. 


Clarkson College of Technology, 
--June to December 1918. 
--October to December 1918. 


Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y_-- 
College of Dental and Oral Surgery of New 


York, New York, N. Y_---------.--- .---- Do. 
College of the City of New York, 

New. York; Ni) ¥-2 220s September to December 1918. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y_------ Do. 


Cooper-Union Day Technical School, 

New York, N. Y. October to December 1918. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. --June to December 1918. 
Delaware College, Newark, Del____-._-_----_ Do. 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa___ --September to December 1918. 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. _----October to December 1918. 
Duquesne University of the Holy Ghost, 


Pittsburgh, Pa__----__-_---__-_----_..--. .-September to December 1918. 
Eastern College Conservatory, Manassas, Va__ October to December 1918. 
Emory and Henry College, Emory, Va____--_ Do. 

Erie School Board, Erie, Pa__.__------------ June to October 1918. 


Essex County Vocational School, 

West Orange, N. J .- July to August 1918. 
Fordham University, New York, N. Y_-------October to December 1918. 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. September to December 1918. 


Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa____._.. __ .. October to December 1918. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C_.. _ Do. 
George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C____----------..-------- Do. 
Godfrey State Normal School, Millersville, Pa- Do. 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa... .___- Do. 
Hahnemann Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa_ “November to December 1918. 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. ¥__.._ ...-.--..October to December 1918. 


Hampden-Sidney College, 

Hampden-Sidney, Va_----..--_ _......----September to December 1918. 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va _-July to December 1918. 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y_------- October to December 1918. 
Howard University, Washington, D. C__-.....May to December 1918. 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pa ....November to December 1918. 
Johns Hopkins University, The, 

Baltimore, Md _--- October to December 1918. 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa_ ..~------June to December 1918. 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa___.____October to December 1918. 
Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Pa_____May to December 1918. 


Manhattan College, New York, N. Y_----____ October to December 1918. 
Mansfield State Normal, Mansfield, Pa_..___. Data missing. 
Maryland State College of Agriculture, 

College Park, Md_--_--------------_------ October to December 1918. 
Medical College of Virginia, Richmond, Va_-_ Do. 
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Institution Period of operation 
Moravian College, Bethlehem, Pa___-_---_--- October to December 1918. 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md_.September to December 1918. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa___--__--- October to December 1918. 


Newark Training Detachment, Newark, N. J-__July to August 1918. 
New York College of Dentistry, 


New: York, N.. Yoo0-2..--2.2--2cuses-2s October to December 1918. 
New York Homeopathic Medical College, 

New York; Nov ¥so2-25.0 =) Soho asd September to December 1918. 
New York State College for Teachers, 

Albany;<NiYios 24030 to ee June to December 1918. 


New York University, New York, N. Y__-.--April to December 1918. 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls, N. Y___-_ October to December 1918. 


Oswego Normal School, Oswego, N. Y_------ July to December 1918. 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa-.-_---- October to December 1918. 
Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Pa___ Do. 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa_April to December 1918. 
Plattsburg Barracks S.A.T.C., 

Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Polish National Alliance College, 

Cambridge Springs, Pa____--------------- June to December 1918. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 

Bite ice ks October 1918 to January 1919. 

~-October to December 1918. 


--July to September 1918. 


Pratt Institute, Broo! 


Princeton University, Eriacotany N. J_ 4 Do. 
Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va_.. Do. 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y_- Do. 
Richmond College, Richmond College, Va_---_ Do. 


Richmond City School Board, Richmond, Va__ May to December 1918. 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va October to December 1918. 


Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J_------- Do. 
St. Bonaventure College, 

St. Bonaventure, N. J.------------------- Data missing. 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md_. October to December 1918. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y_-. a Do. 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa___ Do. 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y_----- September to December 1918. 
St. Stephen’s College, 

Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y_-.----------- October to December 1918. 
Saunders Trade School, Yonkers, N. Y_-_----July to December 1918. 
Spring Garden Institute, Philadelphia, Pa_-_ Do. 


State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa-_.November to December 1918. 
State Normal School, Indiana, Pa October to December 1918. 


State Normal School, Millersville, Pa_ Do. 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa____._ Do. 
Stevens Institute of Technology, 

Hoboken, N. J--------------------------- Do. 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa-. Do. 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa___-.--- Do. 


_-September to December 1918. 
__October to December 1918. 
November to December 1918. 
._October to December 1918. 
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Institution Period of operation 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y_-------- October 1918 to January 1919. 
University of Maryland, Baltimore, Md_-_-~- October to December 1918. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa_ Do. 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa....April to December 1918. 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R-- November to December 1918. 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y_...October to December 1918. 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va___.May to December 1918. 
Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa__ October to December 1918. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. Do. 
Virginia Christian College, Lynchburg, Va___ September to December 1918. 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Va_._ October to December 1918. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 

Blacksburg, Va_-------------------------- June to December 1918. 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va_____Data missing. 
Vocational School for Boys, New York, N. Y-.June to August 1918. 
Washington and Jefferson College, 


Washington, Pa__---_------------------- October to December 1918. 
Washington and Lee University, 

Lexington, Va. = Do. 
Washington College, Chestertown, Md_.. a Do. 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa____-__ Do. 


West Chester State Normal, West Chester, Pa_ Do. 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md_ September to December 1918. 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa_.. October to December 1918. 


William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va_ Do. 
William L. Dickinson High School, 
Jersey City, N. J----------------------__- June to August 1918. 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 

All active stations, including those exempted from the control 
of the Department Commander, are described in Chapter 4, ar- 
ranged by department. Description of all other properties, such 
as inactive stations, reservations, militia target ranges, and others, 
to which the responsibility of the Department Commander ex- 
tended, follows. 

Inactive Stations 
POSTS 

Fort at Hoods, Va.: Situated on south bank of James River, be- 
tween Wards Creek and Flower de Hundred Creek, Prince George 
County. Area: 10 acres. History: Reservation acquired by pur- 
chase 1808 and 1812. 

Fort Lafayette, N. Y.: Situated in New York Harbor, about 6 
miles from Brooklyn and commanding the Narrows in part. Area: 
About 2 acres. History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Lafayette, 
Continental Army. Reservation ceded by State 1807 and 1808. 
Constructed during period 1812-22; armament 72 thirty-two 
pound guns, Turned over to Engineer Department 1884. Used by 
Navy Department as magazine since 1897. 
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Fort Mayaguez, P. R.: Situated in city of Mayaguez. Area: 
Comprising all the land on which barracks building is located, the 
fort on Little Point Algarrobo, and the military hospital. History : 
Reserved for military purposes 1902. Transferred to Department 
of Justice 1904, subject to repossession by War Department. 

Fort Mifflin, Pa.: Situated on Delaware River, near League 
Island, within the corporate limits of the city of Philadelphia. 
Area: 272.293 acres. History: Probably named in honor of Maj. 
Gen. Thomas Mifflin, Continental Army, and Governor of Penn- 
sylvania 1790-99. Site of a Revolutionary works captured by the 
British 1777. Reservation ceded by State 1795; works begun 1798; 
abandoned 1866; turned over to Engineer Department 1884. Used 
in part by Navy Department as magazine since 1905. 

Fort Montgomery, N. Y.: Situated on western bank of Lake 
Champlain near its outlet, north of and adjoining the village of 
Rouses Point, Clinton County. Area: About 600 acres. History: 
Probably named in honor of Maj. Gen. Richard Montgomery, 
Continental Army, who was killed during the assault on Quebec 
1775. Reservation acquired from State 1817 and 1818. Fortifica- 
tion commanding Richelieu River completed 1876 at cost of about 
$600,000, but never garrisoned. Leases and licenses made from 
1892 to 1914 permitted use of parts of reservation for various 
civil purposes, 

Fort Nelson, Va.: Situated on Elizabeth River near Mosquito 
Point, Norfolk, Va. Area: About 79 acres. History: Probably 
named in honor of Thomas Nelson, Governor of Virginia, 1781. 
Original reservation acquired by purchase 1799; construction be- 
gun 1794; extensive improvements made 1802-04; abandoned 
1824. At a later date site occupied by a naval hospital. 

Fort Newton, N. Y.: Located at Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island. 
Area: Incorporated in Fort Wadsworth 1902. History: Named in 
honor of Brig. Gen. John Newton, U. S. A., who served with dis- 
tinction throughout the Civil War and was Chief of Engineers 
1884-86. Established 1897 when Clifton and Ravenna Batteries 
(10-in. guns) near Fort Wadsworth were designated as Fort 
Newton. 

Fort Norfolk, Va.: Situated on Elizabeth River, Norfolk County, 
near Norfolk. Area: 4.318 acres. History: Reservation acquired 
by purchase 1794; used by Navy Department 1824-61. Seized by 
Confederates 1861; retaken by Federal troops 1862. Thereafter 
used by Army until 1864, when again turned over to Navy. 

Presque Isle, Pa.: A peninsula lying to the northwest of and 
inclosing the Bay of Presque Isle, commanding the entrance to 
the harbor of Erie, Erie County. Area: 2.024 acres. History: Res- 
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ervation situated near the site of former Fort Presque Isle, im- 
portant in Colonial history; donated to United States 1872 for 
national defense and protection of Erie harbor. 

Fort Tompkins, N. Y.: Located at Fort Wadsworth, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y., on hilltop commanding the reservation. Area: Incor- 
porated in Fort Wadsworth. History: Probably named in honor 
of Daniel D. Tompkins, Governor of New York during the War 
of 1812, and Vice President of the United States 1817-25. Site of 
Colonial and Revolutionary works. Permanent works constructed 
1814-35 ; reservation purchased from State 1847; construction of 
Fort Tompkins begun same year and completed 1861. 

Fort Tyler, N. Y.: Situated on Gardiner’s Point (Gardiner’s 
Island), near Sag Harbor, Long Island Sound. Area: About 14 
acres. History: Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Daniel Tyler, U.S.V., 
who served with distinction during the Civil War. Acquired by 
purchase for use as lighthouse reservation 1851; transferred to 
War Department 1898. Garrisoned during war. 


RESERVATIONS 

Bayside (Point Comfort), N. J.: Situated in township of Mid- 
dletown, Monmouth County. Acquired 1892. Area: 25.734 acres. 

Cape Henry, Va.: Situated in Princess Anne County. Aespuined 
1914. Area: About 343.1 acres. 

Craney Island, Va.: Situated near Norfolk, in Norfolk County. 
Acquired 1817. Area: 82.5 acres, including entire island. 

Fajardo (Islands near), P. R.: Reservation situated off north- 
easterly cape of Puerto Rico; comprises Palominos Island and the 
islands known as the Cordilleras, including Icacos and Lobos Cays, 
lying near Fajardo. 

Ferry Point, Va.: Situated on Ferry Point, on Elizabeth River, 
Norfolk County. Acquired 1808. Area: 136 sq. poles and 50 links. 

Middle Grounds, Va.: Situated on the Middle Grounds or shoal 
area in Chesapeake Bay. Acquired 1907. Area: 459.1 acres. 

Plumb Island, N. Y.: Situated on east end of Plumb Island, near 
eastern border of Sheepshead Bay, in town of Gravesend, Kings 
County. Acquired 1890-91. Area: 50 acres. 

Sag Harbor, N. Y.: Situated at Sag Harbor, on Long Island, 
Suffolk County. Acquired 1810-11. Area: 3,100 sq. ft. 

San Juan Harbor, P. R.: Reservation comprises all islands lying 
at entrance to San Juan Harbor, including Cabras, Canuelo, and 
Punta Salinas. Reserved 1903. 

Willoughby Spit (Land at), Va.: Situated on Willoughby Spit, 
Willoughby Bay, in Norfolk County. Acquired 1891. Area: About 
47 acres. 
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OTHER PROPERTIES 

Antietam Battlefield, Md.: Situated in Washington County. Ac- 
quired by purchase 1895-1914. Area: About 40 acres. 

Aqueduct Bridge (Northern Approach to), D. C.: Acquired by 
condemnation 1889. Area: 172 sq. ft. 

Aqueduct Bridge (Southern Approach to), Va.: Situated at the 
Virginia end of the bridge connecting Georgetown and Rosslyn. 
Acquired 1886. Area: 5.24 acres. 

Arlington, Va.: Reservation situated on west bank of Potomac 
River, opposite Washington, D. C. Taken possession of by United 
States 1861; acquired by purchase 1883. Area: About 1,050 acres. 

Delaware Breakwater, Del.: Situated on Delaware Breakwater 
Harbor near Cape Henlopen. Acquired 1873. Area: About 140 
acres. ; 

District of Columbia Magazine, D. C.: Situated in Georgetown, 
city of Washington. Acquired 1815. Area: 4 acres. 

Ford’s Theater Property, D. C.: Situated on east side of 10th 
Street, between E and F Streets, NW., in city of Washington. Ac- 
quired 1866 and 1874. 

Gettysburg National Park, Pa.: Situated near town of Gettys- 
burg, Adams County. Acquired 1896-1914. Area: About 2,302 
acres. 

Potomac Highway Bridge, Va.: Situated at the Virginia end of 
new Highway Bridge. Acquired 1904. Area: 4.47 acres. 

Yorktown Monument, Va.: Situated at Yorktown, York County. 
Acquired 1881. Area: 10.34 acres. 

MILITIA TARGET RANGES 

Militia Rifle Range, Pa.: Situated in Delaware County and in 
40th Ward, city of Philadelphia. Acquired 1910. Area: 127.83 
acres. 

Newcastle Hundred, Del.: Range situated in Newcastle Hun- 
dred, Newcastle County. Acquired 1898. Area: 227 acres. 

Tobyhanna Artillery Target Range, Pa.: Situated near Toby- 
hanna, in townships of Coolbaugh, Monroe County, and Lehigh, 
Wayne County. Acquired 1914-15. Area: 18,410 acres. 

CEMETERIES 

Alexandria, Va.: National cemetery, situated in Fairfax County 
near Alexandria. Acquired 1865-91. Area: 5.5 acres. 

Annapolis, Md.: National cemetery, situated at Annapolis, Anne 
Arundel County. Acquired by purchase 1871. Area: 4.125 acres. 

Antietam, Md.: National cemetery, situated at Sharpsburg, 
Washington County. Acquired 1865 and 1878. Area: 11 acres. 

Arlington, Va.: National cemetery, part of Arlington reserva- 
tion on west bank of Potomac River, opposite Washington, D. C. 
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Established during Civil War; limits fixed 1897. Area: 408.08 
acres. 

Balls Bluff, Va.: National cemetery, situated in Loudoun County, 
about 2 miles from Leesburg. Taken possession of by the United 
States 1865. Area: 2,500 sq. ft. 

At Baltimore, Md.: Soldiers’ lots in Laurel Cemetery, Baltimore 
County. Acquired 1876. Area: Lots 841 to 344, inclusive, and 357 
to 419, inclusive, in area I, containing each 80 sq. ft. 

Battle Ground, D. C.: National cemetery, situated on east side 
of Georgia Avenue, near Brightwood, city of Washington. Taken 
possession of on behalf of the Government by Q.M.G. 1864. Area: 
1.08 acres. 

Beverly, N. J.: National cemetery, situated at Beverly, Burling- 
ton County. Acquired 1864. Area: l acre. . 

In Carlisle, Pa.: Soldiers’ lots in Ashland Cemetery, Cumberland 
County. Acquired 1878. Area: Lots 212 to 265, inclusive in section 
D, containing 7,740 sq. ft. 

City Point, Va.: National cemetery, situated on south bank of 
Appomattox River at City Point, Prince George County. Acquired 
1868-72. Area: 7.49 acres. 

Cold Harbor, Va.: National cemetery, situated at Cold Harbor, 
Hanover County, about 9 miles northeast from Richmond. Ac- 
quired 1869-71. Area: 1.75 acres. 

Columbia Harmony Association, D. C.: Burial site in a cemetery 
belonging to the Association, situated near the city of Washington. 
Lots 1 and 2 acquired by purchase from Association 1868. 

Culpeper, Va.: National cemetery, situated at Culpeper, in Cul- 
peper County. Acquired 1869-90. Area: 6 acres. 

Cypress Hills, N. Y.: National cemetery, situated at Brooklyn, 
Long Island. Acquired 1862-84. Area: 18.14 acres. 

Danville, Va.: National cemetery, situated at Danville, Pittsyl- 
vania County. Acquired 1878. Area: 3.5 acres. 

Finns Point, N. J.: National cemetery, part of Fort Mott Reser- 
vation, situated on Delaware River in township of Lower Penns 
Neck, Salem County. Area: 21% acres. 

Fredericksburg, Va.: National cemetery, situated at Fredericks- 
burg, Spotsylvania County. Acquired 1868. Area: 12.005 acres. 

Gettysburg, Pa.: National cemetery, situated at Gettysburg, 
Adams County. Acquired 1872. Area: 17 acres. 

Glendale, Va.: Nationa] cemetery, situated at Glendale, Henrico 
County. Acquired 1869-78. Area: 2.12 acres. 

Hampton, Va.: National cemetery, situated at Hampton, Eliza- 
beth City County. Acquired 1868-91. Area: 19.611 acres. 

Harrison, Fort, Va.: National cemetery, situated in Henrico 
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- County, about 8 miles from city of Richmond. Acquired 1869-73. 
Area: 1.55 acres. 

Loudon Park, Md.: National cemetery, situated at Carroll Sta- 
tion, Baltimore County, near city of Baltimore. Acquired 1875— 
1908. Area: About 38.69 acres. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: National cemetery, situated at Germantown, 
city of Philadelphia, west corner of Haines and Limekiln Turn- 
pike Road, in 22d ward. Acquired 1885. Area: 18 acres, 1 rood, 
11.7 perches. 

In Philadelphia, Pa.: Soldiers’ lot in Lafayette Cemetery. Ac- 
quired 1875. Area: Lot No. 42 (80 sq. ft.). 

In Philadelphia, Pa.: Soldiers’ lots in Lebanon Cemetery. Ac- 

_ quired 1867. Area: 56 lots in section D (about 4,480 sq. ft.). 

In Philadelphia, Pa.: Soldiers’ lots in Mechanics’ Cemetery. Ac- 
quired 1874. Area: Lots 1-6 in division B, section 14. 

In Philadelphia, Pa.: Soldiers’ lot in Odd Fellows’ Cemetery, on 
north side of Islington Lane. Acquired 1868. Area: About 9,040 
aq. ft. 

In Pittsburgh, Pa.: Soldiers’ lot in Allegheny Cemetery, Ac- 
quired 1875. Area: Lot No. 66 (10,272.12 sq. ft. of land). 

Point Lookout, Md.: Cemetery for Confederate soldiers who died 
here while prisoners of war; situated in St. Mary’s County. Ac- 
quired 1868. Area: About 6.55 acres. 

Poplar Grove, Va.: National cemetery, situated in Dinwiddie 
County, about 41% miles from Petersburg. Acquired 1868~77. 
Area: 8.65 acres. 

Richmond, Va.: National cemetery, situated in Henrico County 
on Williamsburg Turnpike Road near Richmond. Acquired 1867— 
1906. Area: 9.74 acres. 

Seven Pines, Va.: National cemetery, situated at Seven Pines, 
Henrico County, about 8 miles from Richmond. Acquired 1867-75. 
Area: 1.55 acres. 

Soldiers’ Home, D. C.: National cemetery, situated in city of 
Washington. Set apart as a burial site 1861. Area: about 16 acres. 

Staunton, Va.: National cemetery, situated at Staunton, Augusta 
County. Acquired 1868. Area: 1.15 acres. 

Winchester, Va.: National cemetery, situated at Winchester, 
Frederick County. Acquired 1870. Area: 4.89 acres. 

At York, Pa.: Soldiers’ lot in Prospect Hill Cemetery, 14 mile 
north of borough of York, on west side of Harrisburg Turnpike 
Road, York County. Area: Lot No. 689, section A. 

Yorktown, Va.: National cemetery, situated at Yorktown, York 
County. Acquired 1868-75. Area: 8 acres. 
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STRENGTH OF TROOPS STATIONED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 
{As reported on Department returns] 


140,521 
60,248 
48,654 
35,469 
36,008 


36,484 
44,205 
46,161 
65,724 
79,670 
83,174 


SECTION 3 


SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT 


EXTENT 


The Department was established May 1, 1917, and embraced 
the States of Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas, together 
with the Coast Defenses of Galveston. 

COMMAND 
Headquarters 
Charleston, S. C. 


DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS 


May 1 Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood 
Aug. 22 Brig. Gen. John W. Ruckman 
(ad interim) 
Aug. 28 Col. James N. Pickering 
(ad interim) 
Aug. 29 Maj. Gen. William P. Duvall 


Jan. 6 Maj. Gen. William L. Sibert 

May 17 Brig. Gen. William R. Dashiell 
(ad interim) 

May 21 Col. Thomas Ridgway (ad interim) 

June 14 Maj. Gen. Henry C. Sharpe 


May 28 Brig. Gen. Clarence H. McNeil 
(ad interim) 

June 16 Col. Charles A. Bennett 

through (ad interim) 


CHIEFS OF STAFF 
Maj. Charles E. Kilbourne 
Lt. Col. Charles E. Kilbourne 
Vacancy 
Col. Henry C. Merriam 


Vacancy 
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ACTIVITIES 

The principal operations of the Department included: (1) main- 
tenance of the coast defenses; (2) supervising the organization 
of certain units for oversea service and of other units, under the 
1916 National Defense Act, the National Army Act of 1918, and 
other legislation; (3) mobilization and muster-in of the National 
Guard of the States comprised in the Department; (4) organiza- 
tion of United States Guards battalions; and (5) guarding of 
utilities. 

Coast Artillery Corps 
SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT ? 

The District embraced the coast defenses of The Cape Fear, 
Charleston, Savannah, Tampa, Key West, Pensacola, Mobile, New 
Orleans, and Galveston. 

Headquarters 
Charleston, S. C. 
District Commanders 
1917 


April 6, Brig. Gen. Clarence P. Townsley; June 8, Col. Charles A. Bennett (ad interim); 
July 22, Brig. Gen. John W. Ruckman; August 28, Col. Morris K. Barroll. 
1918 
March 16, Col. Archibald Campbell (ad interim); March 28, Col. Thomas Ridgway; July 
16, Brig. Gen. George Blakely; October 2, Col. Charles A. Bennett. 


March 6, Brig. Gen. Clarence McNeil; ne 16, Col. Charles A. Bennett (ad interim) 

through June 20. 
Coast Defenses 

C.D. of The Cape Fear: Hq., Fort Caswell, N. C. Other stations: 
None. 

C.D. of Charleston: Hq., Fort Moultrie, S. C. Other stations: 
Fort Sumter, S. C. 

C.D. of Savannah: Hq., Fort Screven, Ga. Other stations: Fort 
Fremont, S. C. 

C.D. of Tampa: Hq., Fort Dade, Fla. Other stations: Fort De- 
Soto, Fla. 

C.D. of Key West: Hq., Key West Barracks, Fla. Other stations: 
Fort Taylor, Fla. 

C.D. of Pensacola: Hq., Fort Barrancas, Fla. Other stations: 
Fort McRee, Fla.; Fort Pickens, Fla. 

C.D. of Mobile: Hq., Fort Morgan, Ala. Other stations: Fort 
Gaines, Ala. 

C.D. of New Orleans: Hq., Jackson Barracks, La. Other sta- 
tions: Fort St. Philip, La.; Camp Nicholls, La. 


1Up to May 1, 1917, the District had also included the coast defenses of The Delaware, 
Baltimore, The Potomac, and Chesapeake Bay; and had been under the Eastern Department. 
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C.D. of Galveston:! Hq., Fort Crockett, Tex. Other stations: 
Fort San Jacinto, Tex.; Fort Travis, Tex. 

In addition to the coast defenses in existence at outbreak of 
war and extending from North Carolina to Texas, provisional 
defenses were established at Fort Fremont, S. C.; Mayport, Fla.; 
and at Sabine Pass and Freeport, Tex. 


National Guard 


INDUCTED UNITS 
Units enumerated under Militia Bureau, Chapter 1, were in- 
ducted into Federal service as follows: North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee National Guard, July 25, 1917; Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi National 
Guard, August 5, 1917. 


UNITS NOT IN FEDERAL SERVICE 
The following organizations were authorized as reported Aug- 
ust 30, 1918: 


Btate Unit Date of Federa. recognition 


-| May 3, 1918. 

-| May 17, 1918 

-| Not recognised at the time. 

-] June 18, 1918, one company oaly; 
the other not recoguised st the 
time. 


Recognised. 


United States Guards 
The 4th, 17th, 28th, 35th, 41st, and 42d Bns. were organized 
under the supervision of the Department Commander. For further 
information see Chapter 5 and p. 313. 


1 Exempted from the jurisdiction of the Southern Department within whose geographical 
limits they were situated. 
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Units Maintained at Educational Institutions 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNITS 


Established by 
Unit Institution W.D. Bul. dat 


Inf. Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Als. Nov. 18, 1916. 
hf. Bingham Military School, Asheville, N. C. Deo. 19, 1017. 
Inf, Citadel, The, Charleston, 8.C_........ Oct, 21, 1916. 
Inf, Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, Apr. 17, 1917. 
Inf, Davidson College, Davidson, N. C_-....-.-- Jan. 27, 1919. 
Inf. Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Ga. Dec. 21, 1916. 
Inf, Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Gs. Oct. 31, 1916. 
CA, Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. Mar. 30, 1918. 
Sig. C., Be.......].---- M0 coos ecedesteveecitces Do. 
Inf., Jr. Gordon Institute, Barnesville, Ga_. Feb. 15, 1917. 
Inf., Jr -} Oct. 31, 1916. 
Inf., Br... Nov. 18, 1916. 
Rouge, La. 
Inf, Jr... -] Marion Institute, Marion, Ala... .-......-.----------2+--22--2eeeeeee eee] Do. 
Inf., Be Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical College, Agricultural College, Miss...| Oct. 31, 1916. 
Inf, Se North Carolina College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, West Raleigh, N.C_..} Dec. 21, 1916, 
Iaf., 8. North Georgia Agricultural College, Dahlonega, Ga_ Dee. 4, 1916. 
Inf, 5 Porter Military Academy, Charleston, 8. C..... Dee. 19, 1917. 
Inf, J Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tenn. Feb. 9, 1919. 
Inf., 8e South Carolina Agricultural and Mechanical College, Orangeburg, 8. Jan, 27, 1919. 
Inf., Be Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala. Jan, 27, 1919. 
Inf, 8. Trinity College, Durham, N.C... Do. 
Inf, 5 Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Als. Do. 
Inf, 8. University of Alabama, University, Ala. Dee. 4, 1916. 
Inf., Be. University of Arkanses, Fayetteville, Arl Oct. 26, 1916. 
Inf., Be. University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla Nov. 18, 1916. 
Int, Be. University of Georgia, Athens, Ga... Dee, 21, 1916. 
Inf., Se University of South Carolina, Colum Oct. 24, 1917. 
Inf, &r. University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Ten Feb. 15, 1917. 
Inf, 8. -| Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn_.. -| Jan. 27, 1919. 
UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND 
STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS UNITS 
Institution Period of operation 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 

Auburn, Ala. ._.May to December 1918. 
Alabama State Agricultural an: 

Mechanical College, Normal, Ala_-.---- October to December 1918. 
Arkansas Baptist College, Little Rock, Ark_ Do. 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Ark_____-___ Do. 
Atlanta Medical College, Emory 

University, Atlanta, Ga__._____-____-_- November to December 1918. 
Atlanta Southern Dental College, 

Atlanta, Ga. 224-0204 Foes te ee es October to December 1918. 
Atlanta University and Morehouse Unit, 

Atlanta, Gaz ooso- vss ssccloa eT July to December 1918. 
Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, N. C___ October to December 1918. 
Biddle University, Charlotte, N. C_-.----- Do. 

Birmingham Southern College, 


Birmingham, Ala___.--____---___-____ Do. 
Branch Normal School, Pine Bluff, Ark... June to December 1918. 
Carson and Newman College, 

Jefferson City, Tenn____.__-___________ October to December 1918. 
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Inatitution Period of operation 
Catawba College, Newton, N. C_-_--_.----October to December 1918. 
Citadel, The, Charleston, S. C. eee Do. 
Clemson Agricultural College, 
Clemson, S, C__.-.---.---------------- May to December 1918. 


College of Charleston, Charleston, S. C____ October to December 1918. 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C__------- Do. 
East Tennessee State Normal School, 


Johnson City, Tenn. Do. 
Elon College, Elon, N. C_-_ Do. 
Emory University, Oxford, Ga____ Do. 
Erskine College, Due West, S. C_. Do. 


Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn__ 
Florida Agricultural and Mechanical 

College, Tallahassee, Fla________-__-__- June to August 1918. 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C___--_ Data missing. 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 

Nashville, Tenn_-. 
Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, 
Georgia State Industrial College, 

Savannah, Ga___-_-------_-----_-_---_ July to September 1918. 
Henderson Brown College, 

Arkadelphia, Ark 


____ August to December 1918. 


__ October to December 1918. 
a_July to December 1918. 


_--- October to December 1918. 


Hendrix College, Conway, Ark___ Do. 
Howard College, Birmingham, Ala___--_-_ Do. 
Jefferson College, Convent, La__---_-----_ September to December 1918. 


John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla__ October to December 1918. 


King College, Bristol, Tenn. Do. 
Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn_ Do. 
Lenoir College, Hickory, N. C_-_--------_ Do. 
Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tenn_.._._____.____-__---- Do. 
Little Rock College, Little Rock, Ark_ Do. 
Louisiana College, Pineville, La Do. 
Louisiana Industrial Institute, Ruston, La_ Do. 
Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La___------------------- June to December 1918. 


Loyola University, New Orleans, Li October to December 1918. 
Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn___ Do. 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, Tenn__ Do. 

Mercer University, Macon, Ga. Less Do. 

Meridian College, Meridian, Miss__ ae Do. 

Middle Tennessee State Normal School, 

Murfreesboro, Tenn_____ __July to December 1918. 
Milligan College, Milligan, Tenn_ _.October to December 1918. 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss-_--------- Do. 

Mississippi Agricultural and Mechanical 

College, Agricultural College, Miss____.-_May to December 1918. 
Mississippi College, Clinton, Miss____._____October to December 1918. 
Mississippi Normal College, 

Hattiesburg, Miss_-. Do. 

Mobile School of Medicine, Mobile, Ala___..November to December 1918. 
Negro Agricultural and Technical College, 
Greensboro, N. C____------------------ June to December 1918. 
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Institution Period of operation 
Newberry College, Newberry, S. C_-_----- October to December 1918. 
North Carolina State College of 
Agriculture and Engineering, 


West Raleigh, N. C_------------------- May to December 1918. 
North Georgia Agricultural College, 
Dahlonega, Ga_-_--------------~------ October to December 1918. 
Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe, Ga_. Do. 
Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Ark__---__ Do. 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark. 
(See Arkansas Baptist College) ____--___ 
Presbyterian College of South Carolina, 
Clinton, ‘8: Cs 222 323-2. Sa oes es Do. 
St. Charles College, Grand Coteau, La_ Do. 
Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C_-__------- Do. 


South Carolina Medical College, 
Charleston, S. C__---. 
Southern College, Sutherland, Fla. 
Southwestern Louisiana Industrial 
Institute, Lafayette, La____-_._-_----_-- October to December 1918. 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, 


Clarksville, Tenn. Do. 
Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Ala_____-_September to December 1918. 
State School of Agriculture, 

Jonesboro; Ark: <- 2-2. 2 October to December 1918. 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, 

Orangeburg, S, C_-------------------- July to December 1918. 


October to December 1918. 
= Do. 
---September to December 1918. 


State Normal School, Jacksonville, Ala_ 
State Normal School, Troy, Ala 
Talladega College, Talladega, Ala__ 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookville, Tenn. 


---July to December 1918. 
Trinity College, Durham, N. C___ October to December 1918. 
Tulane University, New Orleans, La______May to December 1918. 
Tusculum College, Greenville, Tenn_____-_ October to December 1918. 
Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.___.____May to December 1918, 
Union University, Jackson, Tenn___. October to December 1918, 
University of Alabama, University, Ala___-May to December 1918. 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark__June to December 1918. 
University of Chattanooga, 

Chattanooga, Tenn___-----_----_------ October to December 1918. 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla_____June to December 1918. 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga________ May to December 1918. 
University of Mississippi, University, Miss. September 1918 to January 1919. 
University of North Carolina, 


Chapel Hill, N. C_-_---_--------____---- October to December 1918. 
University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, S. C_----_-----_---_-__-_--_ July to December 1918. 


University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn___ October to December 1918. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn__July to December 1918. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn____ October to December 1918. 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N. C__ Do. 
West Tennessee State Normal School, 

Memphis, Tenn. 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 

All active stations, including those exempted from the control 
of the Department Commander, are described in Chapter 4, ar- 
ranged by department. Description of all other properties, such 
as inactive stations, reservations, militia target ranges, and others, 
to which the responsibility of the Department Commander ex- 
tended, follows. 

Inactive Stations 
POSTS 

Fort Clinch, Fla.: On north end of Amelia Island, Nassau 
County, about 50 miles north of St. Augustine. Area: About 694.5 
acres. History: Probably named in honor of Bvt. Brig. Gen. Dun- 
can L. Clinch (Col. 8th Inf., U. S. A.), who distinguished himself 
during the Seminole War (1835-36). Original reservation set 
apart from the public domain 1842. Construction began 1847 and 
was still incomplete 1861, when seized by Confederate forces. Re- 
occupied by United States troops 1862; garrison withdrawn 1869. 
Turned over to Engineer Department 1894. Portion of reservation 
turned over to Department of the Interior 1897. Temporarily oc- 
cupied by troops 1898. 

Fort Jackson, La.: On right bank of Mississippi River, Plaque- 
mines Parish, about 73 miles below New Orleans. Area: About 
577.6 acres. History: Probably named in honor of Maj. Gen. 
Andrew Jackson, U. S. A., when first occupied by United States 
troops 1814. Located on site of Fort Bourbon, erected during 
French or Spanish occupation. Present fort constructed 1824-32. 
Reservation set apart for military purposes 1842. Captured by 
Confederate forces 1861. Farragut’s flotilla forced passage 
guarded in part by this fort 1862; thereafter reoccupied by Fed- 
eral troops. Turned over to Engineer Department 1884. 

Fort Livingstone, La.: On west end of Grand Terre Island, 
Jefferson Parish, at entrance of Frand Pass to Barataria Bay. 
Area: 126.16 acres. History: Original reservation acquired by 
purchase 1834; probably named in honor of Edward Livingstone, 
Aide-de-Camp to Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson. Construction started 
1840. Captured by Confederate forces 1861 and reoccupied by 
Federal troops 1863. Abandoned since close of Civil War. Turned 
over to Engineer Department 1884. 

Fort Macomb, La.: Situated at Pass Chef Menteur, on Lake 
Borgne, Orleans Parish. Area: 16.03 acres. History: Probably 
named in honor of Maj. Gen. Alexander Macomb, U. S. A., a dis- 
tinguished veteran of the War of 1812, and Commanding General 
of the Army 1828-41. Reservation set apart 1842 and originally 
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known as Fort Wood. Constructed 1835-36; renamed Fort Ma- 
comb 1851; abandoned 1890. 

Fort Macon, N. C.: At Topsail Inlet, Carteret County, 2 miles 
from Beaufort and Morehead City. Area: About 405 acres. His- 
tory: Initially known as Fort Hampton in honor of Co]. Andrew 
Hampton, N. C. Militia, who fought at King’s Mountain 1780. 
Renamed in honor of Hon. Nathaniel Macon. Original reservation 
acquired by purchase 1810; construction began 1826. Taken by 
Confederate forces 1861 and recaptured by United States troops 
1862 after a bombardment. Garrison withdrawn 1877 and post 
turned over to Engineer Department 1884. 

Fort Marion, Fla.: Situated in the city of St. Augustine, St. 
Johns County. Area: Approximately 18.09 acres. History: Prob- 
ably named in honor of Brig. Gen. Francis Marion, S. C. Militia, 
who received the thanks of Congress for services during the Revo- 
lution. An old Spanish work, period of 1565-1756, and known as 
the Castle of St. Mark. Name changed 1825; set apart for military 
purposes 1849. Certain privileges granted to St. Augustine His- 
torical Society in connection with post, 1914. 

Fort Pike, La.: About 35 miles northeast of New Orleans; south 
of Great Rigolet on northern margin of Petit Coquilles Island, 
which divides Lake Borgne from Lake Ponchartrain. Area: All 
the land in Sec. 19, T. 10 S., R. 15 E. History: Probably named 
in honor of Brig. Gen. Zebulon M. Pike, U. S. A., discoverer of 
Pike’s Peak, who was killed in action in the assault on York (now 
Toronto), Upper Canada, 1813. Constructed 1819-21; set apart 
for military use 1842. Taken by Confederate forces 1861; recap- 
tured by Federal troops 1862. Abandoned 1890. 

Castle Pinckney, S. C.: Situated on Shutes Folly Island, at the 
mouth of Cooper River, opposite the southern extremity of the 
city of Charleston, and about 1 mile distant therefrom. Area: 
About 3.5 acres. History: Probably named in honor of Maj. Gen. 
Charles C. Pinckney, U.S. A., a distinguished veteran of the Rev- 
olutionary War. Originally constructed 1798; ceded to the United 
States by the State of S. C. 1805; reconstructed 1828-31. Seized by 
Confederate troops 1860; reoccupied by Federal forces 1865. 

Fort Pulaski, Ga.: Situated on Cockspur Island, 14 miles from 
Savannah. Area: About 150 acres. History: Named in honor of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Continental Army, who was mortally 
wounded in an assault on the city of Savannah 1780. Original 
reservation acquired by purchase 1830. Taken by Confederate 
troops 1861; recaptured by United States forces 1862. Unoccupied 
since Civil War. 

Fort Taylor, Fla.: Situated at the southwestern extremity of 
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the city of Key West, Monroe County. Area: About 72.21 acres. 
History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Zachary Taylor, U.S. A., 
a veteran of the War of 1812, who commanded United States 
forces in Florida during the Seminole War, and the American 
Army in Northern Mexico during the Mexican War. President of 
the United States 1849-50. Original reservation acquired by pur- 
chase 1845. Construction began 1844; first occupied 1861 and 
garrisoned during Civil War. Turned over to Engineer Depart- 
ment 1884. Garrisoned during war. 

Fort Winyaw, S. C.: Situated on Blyth’s Point, Georgetown 
Harbor, Georgetown District. Area: About 7 acres. History: Evi- 
dently named after nearby Winyaw Bay. Reservation acquired by 
purchase 1812. Fort evacuated 1814. Portion of reservation turned 
over to Treasury Department 1857 for lighthouse site. 

RESERVATIONS 

Anastasis Island Military Reservation, Fla.: Situated in St. 
John’s County near the city of St. Augustine. Acquired 1893. 
Area: 700 acres. 

Battery Bienvenue, La.: Situated on right bank of Bayou Bien- 
venue, Pointe Coupée Parish. Set aside for military purposes 1842. 
Area: 934.7 acres, 

Bay Point, S. C.: Situated on Phillips Island, north of the en- 
trance to Port Royal Sound, Beaufort County. Acquired 1874. 
Area: 126 acres. 

Beacon Island, N. C.: Situated inside Ockrakoke Inlet, an en- 
trance to Pamlico Sound, Carteret County. Acquired 1794. Area: 
The entire island. 

Cayo Costa, or Boca Grande Island, Fla.: Situated at entrance 
to Charlotte Harbor, Lee County. Reserved for military purposes 
1882. Area: 1,176.24 acres. 

Cedar Keys (and Fort Howard), Fla.: Situated at mouth of 
Suwannee River, Levy County. Reserved 1840. Area: 202.8 acres. 

Flag Island, Fla.: Situated at entrance to St. Georges Sound, 
Franklin County. Reserved 1882. Area: 2.75 acres. 

Gasparilla Island, Fla.: Situated at entrance to Charlotte Har- 
bor, De Soto County. Reserved 1882. Area: Includes south end of 
island for a length of 2 miles. 

Hilton Head, S. C.: Situated south of the entrance to Port Royal 
Sound, Beaufort County. Acquired 1874. Area. 808 acres. 

Martello Tower No. 1 (Site of), Fla.: Situated on southern coast 
of the island of Key West. Acquired 1898 and 1906. Area: 18 acres. 

Martello Tower No. 2 (Site of), Fla.: Situated on southerly side 
of the island of Key West. Acquired 1897. Area: About 165 acres. 

Matanzas Inlet (Site of the work at), Fla.: Situated on a small 
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island about 15 miles to the southward of Saint Augustine. Re- 
served 1849. Area: Unknown. 

Mobile Bay (Islands in), Ala.: Situated at confluence of Mobile 
Bay and Mississippi Sound and comprising two islands between 
the north point of Dauphin Island and Cedar Point. Set apart for 
military use 1842. 

Moreno Point Reservation, Fla.: Situated at entrance of Santa 
Rosa Sound, Washington County. Reserved 1842. Area: About 
5,958.2 acres. 

Pensacola Military Reservation, Fla.: Situated near Pensacola, 
Escambia County. Reserved 1897. Area: 269.39 acres. 

Perdido Bay (East side of entrance to), Fla.: Situated west of 
Pensacola. Set apart for military use 1842. Area: 109.9 acres. 

Point Peter, Ga.: Situated at mouth of St. Mary’s River, Cam- 
den County. Acquired by purchase 1818. Area: About 720 acres. 

St. Andrew’s Sound Reservation, Fla.: Situated on two tongues 
of land and an island which lies between St. Andrew’s Sound and 
the Gulf of Mexico, Washington County. Reserved for military 
purposes 1919. Area: About 1,503.84 acres. 

St. John’s Bluff, Fla.: Situated near Mayport, Duval County. 
Acquired by condemnation 1901. Area: 117.7 acres. 

St. Joseph’s Bay, Fla.: Situated on the neck or peninsula form- 
ing St. Joseph’s Bay. Reserved for military purposes 1849. Area: 
About 4,000 acres. 

Ship Island, Miss.: Situated in the Gulf of Mexico, near the 
coast of Mississippi, about 14 miles from Biloxi. Reserved from 
public domain 1847. Area: 1,350 acres. 

Two Islands near St. Augustine, Fla.: Situated in the main 
channel of the Matanzas River. Reserved for military purposes 
1892. Area: About 2 acres. . 

Virginia Key, Fla.: Situated between Norris Cut and Bear Cut 
in Biscayne Bay, Dade County. Reserved for military purposes 
1897. Area: Unsurveyed. 


OTHER PROPERTIES 

Andersonville Prison Property, Ga.: Situated about 1 mile from 
Andersonville and about 14% mile from Andersonville National 
Cemetery. Donated to the United States by a patriotic society 1910. 
Area: About 84.2 acres. 

Chalmette Monument (Site of), La.: Situated on Chalmette 
Plains, St. Bernard Parish. Chalmette or Jackson Monument 
erected in memory of the Battle of New Orleans. Donated to the 
United States by the State of La. 1907. 

Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Park: Situated in 
Walker and Catoosa Counties, Ga., and in Hamilton County, Tenn. 
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Established by Act of Congress 1890 and subsequent legislation. 
Property acquired by purchase. Area: About 6,541.64 acres. 

Guilford Courthouse Battlefield Monument Site, N. C.: Situated 
at Guilford Courthouse, Guilford County. Acquired 1911. Area: 
15,000 sq. ft. 

Hazen Monument, Tenn.: Situated in Rutherford County, near 
Murfreesboro. Acquired 1874-75. 

Shiloh National Military Park, Tenn.: Situated in Hardin 
County, near Tennessee River. Acquired 1896-1911. Area: About 
3,546 acres. 

Vicksburg National Military Park, Miss.: Situated in Warren 
County. Acquired 1899-1914. Area: About 1,324.21 acres. 

MILITIA TARGET RANGES 

Anniston, Ala.: Range situated in Calhoun County. Original 
reservation acquired 1910. Area: About 15 acres. 

Near Atlanta, Ga.: Range situated in Fulton County, adjacent 
to the military reservation of Fort McPherson. Acquired by pur- 
chase 1910. Area: About 134.2 acres. 

Near Augusta, Ga.: Range situated in Richmond County. Ac- 
quired by purchase 1911. Area: 112.15 acres. 

At Black Point, Fla.: Range situated on St. Johns River, about 
6 miles south of Jacksonville, Duval County. Acquired 1907, 1908, 
1913. Area: About 682 acres. 

Dunn, N. C.: Range situated in Sampson County. Acquired 1915. 
Area: About 7.7 acres. 

Near Holton, Ga.: Range situated on Ocmulgee River, Jones and 
Bibb Counties. Acquired by purchase 1909-13. Area: About 177.5 
acres. 

In Knox County, Tenn.: Range acquired 1907. Area: 120.9 acres. 

Luverne, Ala.: Range situated in Crenshaw County. Acquired 
1910. Area: 4.96 acres. 

Morehead City, N. C.: Range situated in Carteret County. Ac- 
quired by purchase 1906. Area: 25.6 acres, 

Near Savannah, Ga.: Range situated on Ogeechee River, Chat- 
ham County. Acquired by purchase 1909. Area: About 112 acres. 
CEMETERIES 

Alexandria, La.: National cemetery, located at Pineville, Rapides 
Parish. Taken for military purposes 1867. Area: 8.24 acres. 

Andersonville, Ga.: National cemetery, located about 1 mile 
from Andersonville, Sumter County. Taken for military purposes 
1865. Area: 120 acres. 

Andrew Johnson, Tenn.: National cemetery, located near 
Greeneville, Greene County. Acquired 1906. Area: About 15 acres. 
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Barrancas, Fla.: National cemetery, located on naval reserva- 
tion near Fort Barrancas, Escambia County. Area: About 8.56 
acres, 

Baton Rouge, La.: National cemetery, located at Baton Rouge, 
East Baton Rouge Parish. Acquired 1868-78. Area: 7.5 acres. 

Beaufort, S. C.: National cemetery, located at Beaufort, Beau- 
fort County. Acquired 1863. Area: 31.5 acres. 

Chalmette, La.: National cemetery, located at Chalmette, St. 
Bernard Parish, about 4 miles below the city of New Orleans. 
Donated to the United States by the city of New Orleans 1868. 
Area: About 16 acres. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.: National cemetery, located at Chattanooga, 
Hamilton County. Founded 1863. Acquired by purchase 1869-70. 
Area: 129.58 acres, of which about 75 are inclosed. 

Corinth, Miss.: National cemetery, located in Corinth, Alcorn 
County. Acquired 1868-89. Area: 20 acres. 

Fayetteville, Ark.: National cemetery, located near Fayetteville, 
Washington County. Acquired 1867 and 1875. Area: 6.63 acres. 

Florence, S. C.: National cemetery, located near Florence, Darl- 
ington County. Acquired 1872. Area: 3.76 acres. 

Fort Donelson, Tenn.: National cemetery, located at Dover, on 
Cumberland River, Stewart County. Acquired 1867. Area: 15.34 
acres of which about 5 are inclosed. 

Fort Smith, Ark.: National cemetery, located near Fort Smith, 
Sebastian County. Acquired 1838. Area: About 14 acres. 

Key West, Fla.: Cemetery. Located on island of Key West. Ac- 
quired 1897. Area. About one-third acre. 

Knozville, Tenn.: National cemetery, located at Knoxville, Knox 
County. Acquired 1867. Area: 9.88 acres. 

Little Rock, Ark.: National cemetery, located near Little Rock, 
Pulaski County. Acquired 1866, 1868, 1918. Area: Approximately 
23.12 acres. 

Marietta, Ga.: National cemetery, located near the city of 
Marietta, Cob County. Acquired by purchase 1866, 1867, 1870. 
Area: About 24 acres. 

Memphis, Tenn.: National cemetery, located about 7 miles from 
Memphis, Shelby County. Acquired 1867-68. Area: 43.91 acres 
of which about 37 are inclosed. 

Mobile, Ala.: National cemetery, located in the city of Mobile. 
Original reservation acquired 1866. Area: 116,736 sq. ft. 

Nashville, Tenn.: National cemetery, located 6 miles north of 
Nashville and 114 miles from Madison, Davidson County. Ac- 
quired 1866-79. Area: 65 acres of which about 60.6 acres are 
inclosed. 
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Natchez, Miss.: National cemetery, located in Adams County. 
Acquired 1867-86. Area: 11.07 acres. 

Newbern, N. C.: National cemetery, located at Newbern, Craven 
County. Acquired 1869-88. Area: 7.69 acres. 

Pittsburg Landing, Tenn.: National cemetery, located on Ten- 
nessee River at Pittsburg Landing, Hardin County. Also known 
as Shiloh National Cemetery. Acquired 1869. Area: 10.05 acres 
of which about 9 are inclosed. 

Port Hudson, La.: National cemetery, located at Port Hudson, 
East Baton Rouge Parish. Acquired by purchase 1869-90. Area: 
8 acres. 

Raleigh, N. C.: National cemetery, located at Raleigh, Wake 
County. Acquired 1871. Area: 7.83 acres. 

St. Augustine, Fla.: National cemetery, located in the city of 
St. Augustine, announced as such 1881. Embraces the old post 
cemetery and additions made thereto 1912-13. Area: 1.27 acres. 

Salisbury, N. C.: National cemetery, located at Salisbury, 
Rowan County. Acquired 1870-1909. Area: About 6 acres. 

Stones River, Tenn.: National cemetery, located about 3 miles 
from Murfreesboro, Rutherford County. Acquired 1868. Area: 
20.10 acres of which about 18.45 are inclosed. 

Vicksburg, Miss.: National cemetery, located at Vicksburg, 
Warren County. Acquired 1866-88. Area: 40 acres. 

Wilmington, N. C.: National cemetery, located at Wilmington, 
New Hanover County. Acquired 1867-77. Area: 5 acres. 


STRENGTH OF TROOPS STATIONED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 
(As reported on Department returns} 


Month Officers | Enlisted | Aggreaate | Month ] Officera | Enlisted | Aserennte 
613 17,914 18,527 
607 14,840 15,447 
496 12,233 12,729 
429 12,799 13,228 
|X 518 13,082 13,600 
| 290 4,244 4,534 
| 
251 3,835 4,086 
265 4,164 4,429 
407 4,622 5,029 
|4 425 4,474 4,399 
339 3,155 3,494 
336 2,754 3,090 
311 2,533 2.844 
251 2,423 2.674 
216 2,339 2,555 


' Dept. Hq. cstablished May 1, 1917. 
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CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 


EXTENT 
On May 1, 1917, the Department embraced the States of West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Colorado. 


COMMAND 
Headquarters 
Chicago, Ill. 
DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1917 1919 
Apr. 6 Maj, Gen. Thomas H. Barry Feb. 19! Col. Evan H. Humphrey 
Aug. 27 Maj. Gen. William H. Carter through 


1918 June 20. 
Mar. 21 Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Barry 


Jan. 14 Col. William A. Shunk 
Jan. 15 Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood 


1 The Central Department had no Chief of Staff prior to Feb. 1919. 


ACTIVITIES 


The principal operations of the Department included: (1) su- 
pervising the organization of certain units for oversea service 
and of other units, under the 1916 National Defense Act, the 
National Army Act of 1918, and other legislation; (2) mobiliza- 
tion and muster-in of the National Guard of the States comprised 
in the Department; (3) organization of United States Guards 
battalions; and (4) guarding of utilities. 


National Guard 


INDUCTED UNITS 

Certain National Guard units were called into Federal service 
as early as March 15, 1917, for the protection of railroads and 
other utilities. Units enumerated under Militia Bureau, Chapter 1, 
were inducted into Federal service as follows: Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin National Guard, July 15, 1917; Illinois 
National Guard, July 25, 1917; Colorado, Indiana, Kansas, and 
Kentucky National Guard, August 5, 1917. 
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UNITS NOT IN FEDERAL SERVICE 
The following units were authorized as reported August 380, 


1918: 
State Unit Date of Federal recognition 
-| 1 regiment infantry... -| Recognition pending at the time. 
-| 1 regiment field artillery January 10, 1918. 
1 Geld hospital... December 12, 1917. 


2 battalions infantry. 


1 battery field artillery. 
2 regiments infantry. 
1 regiment infantry. 
-| 2 regiments infantry. 
1 regiment infantry 


United States Guards 


One recognised; one not reported 
on at the time. 


-| May 5, 1918. 


Not recognised at the time. 


-| May 14, 1918. 
-| Recognition pending at the time. 


Not recognised at the time. 


The 5th, 18th, 26th, 29th, 36th, and 46th Bns. were organized 
under the supervision of the Department Commander. For further 


information see Chapter 5 and p. 313. 


Units Maintained at Educational Institutions 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNITS 
Established 
Unit Institution W.D. Bul. 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. -| Jan. 37, 1919. 
Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wi Do. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa... Do. 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. Oct. 21, 1916. 
= Sept. 27, 1917. 
Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. -| June 13, 1918. 
-| Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa.. Jan. 27, 1919. 
a Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. Do. 
anf,, Sr. & Jr. Nov. 18, 1916. 
Cay., Sr... Do. 
F. A., Sr. ae 4 Do. 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. Jan. 27, 1919. 
Dubuque College, Dubuque, Iowa. Jan. 29, 1917. 
Fairmont College, Wichita, Kans. Jan. 27, 1019. 
Fort Hays Normal School, Hays City, Kans. Do. 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. Do. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. . Apr. 17, 1917. 
Towa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arte, Ames, Iowa. Oct. 10, 1917. 
Kemper Military School, Boonville, Mo. Dee. 4, 1916. 
Kentucky Military Institute, Lyndoo, Ky. Dec. 21, 1916. 
SedOsessso5.ct hee cSsece sk ouec cee Dee. 7, 1917. 
Leavenworth High School, Leavenworth, Kans.; authority for establishing | Jan. 19, 1917. 
junior division withdrawn. Ocs. 10, 1917, 
Michigan Agricultural College, East Lansing, Mich. Nov. 14, 1917. 
Missouri School of Mines, Rolls, Mo. Jan. 27, 1910. 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. Do. 
North Dakota Agricultural College, Agricultural College, N. Dak. Feb, 18, 1917. 
Northwestern College, Naperville, Dl! Jan. 27, 1919. 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, Wii Apr. 17, 1917. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ml. Feb, 26, 1918. 
The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohic Noy. 18, 1916. 
-| Obio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. Jan. 37, 1919. 
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Unit Institution W.D. Bul. dat 
Inf. Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Nov. 18, 1916, 
Inf. Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. Jan, 27, 1919. 
Inf. -) St. John's Military Academy, Mar. 10, 1917. 
Inf, -| St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. -| Jan, 27, 1919, 
Inf, -| Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn... -| Jan. 29, 1917. 
Inf, -| South Dakota State College of Agri Nov. 18, 1916. 

8. Dak. 

Taf., Sr... --] Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans. -| Jan. 27, 1919. 
Inf., Be. | State Agricultural College of Colorado, Fort Collins, Colo. -| Jan. 22, 1917, 
Inf, 8. -| State Manual Training Normal School, Pitteburg, Kans -| Jan. 27, 1919. 
if. -| State School of Mines, Golden, Colo....... | Do. 
Inf., -| State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa -| Mar, 10, 1917. 
Inf., -| University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill..... -| Jan, 29, 1917, 
Inf., -| University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. -| Dec. 19, 1917. 
Iof., -| University of Denver, Denver, Colo. -| Feb. 26, 1918. 
Inf, -| University of Dlinois, Urbans, Il. -| Jan. 8, 1917. 
Engr. do. | Feb. 15, 1917. 
Big., Se. - Do. 
Inf, Be. | University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. -| July 2, 1918. 
Inf., Sr. -| University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. -| Ape. 17, 1917. 
Inf., Be. -| University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mic -| Sept. 8, 1917. 
Inf., Be. -| University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. -| Deo. 21, 1916. 
Inf, Se. -| University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.. -| Sept. 8, 1917. 
Inf., 8e.. -| University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. -| Jan. 8, 1917. 
Inf,, Jr. aoeadOletes cscs nosscecesescattes. -] Feb. 15, 1917. 
Inf, Be. -| University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. -| Bept. 8, 1917. 
Taf,, Se. -| Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind... -| Jan. 27, 1919. 
Inf., Se. -| Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.. -| Do. 
Inf, 8r. -| Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, M: -| Jan, 29, 1917. 
Tnf., Br. -| Western Military Academy, Alton, Ill... -| Jan. 8, 1917. 
Inf., Se. -| West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va_ -| Dec. 21, 1916. 
Inf, 8r.. -| Wilberforcé University, Wilberforce, Obi -| Jan. 27, 1919. 
Inf., 8e.. -| William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo... Do. 


UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND 
STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS UNITS 


Institution Period of operation 


Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. -- October to December 1918. 


Albion College, Albion, Mich_. z Do. 
Alma College, Alma, Mich___- 2S Do. 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio-_--_-- Do. 
Armour Institute of Technology, 
‘Chicago, Mis 5022 of 5s eo July to December 1918. 
Arsenal Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Do. 


Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio__ -- October to December 1918. 
Augustana College, Rock Island, Ml__. = Do. 

Baker University, Baldwin City, Kans_____ Do. 

Bellevue College, Bellevue, Nebr. 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis___. 
Berea College, Berea, Ky_----- 
Bethany College, Bethany, W. Va__ 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kans_ 
Bethel College, Russellville, Ky____ Do. 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. ~ April to December 1918. 
Brenan School, Chicago, Ill_-__-.-_------- July to December 1918, 
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Institution Period of operation 
Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, Iowa_._ October to December 1918. 
Butler College, Indianapolis, Ind___---_--- Do. 
Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis__- Do. 
Capitol University, Columbus, Ohio______- Do. 


Carleton College and St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. 
Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis_. 
Carthage College, Carthage, Ill_______-___ 
Case School of Applied Sciences, 
Cleveland, Ohio _.-_-----_-___-_--___-__ Do. 


Central College, Fayette, Mo___ Do. 
Central Academy and College, 

McPherson, Kans. Do. 
Central College, Pella, Iowa__ = Do. 


Central Normal College, Danville, Ind____- October 1918 to Februray 1919. 
Central Michigan Normal School, 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich______ _--.. October to December 1918. 
Centre College, Danville, Ky-----_------__ Do. 

Chicago College of Dental Surgery, 

Chicago; -Tle 2-2 35 52a se a cna Data missing. 

Chicago Veterinary College, Chicago, Ill___ November to December 1918. 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio_ June to December 1918. 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa_-_----~-- October to December 1918. 
College of Emporia, Emporia, Kans___~-__ Do. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo.. May to December 1918. 
Colorado College of Dental Surgery, 

Denver, Colo__.._____.__.-------------_ September to December 1918. 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo__._ October to December 1918. 
Colorado State Agricultural College, 

Fort Collins, Colo-__---------_-_------- June to December 1918. 
Colorado State Teachers College, 

Greeley, ‘Coloo====. -2:-s 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Minn. 
Cooper College, Sterling, Kans_____--_-~-- . 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa_------_ Do. 

Cotner College, Bethany, Nebr__-__ September to December 1918. 
Crani Junior College, Chicago, Il_ October to December 1918. 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. = Do. 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo....._ November to December 1918. 
Dakota Wesleyan University, 

Mitchell, S. Dak_---------------------- October to December 1918. 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va___ Do. 
Defiance College, Defiance, Ohio__. Do. 
Denison University, Granville, Ohi 
DePaul University, Chicago, Tl__-_-. 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind_ 


October to December 1918. 


Des Moines College, Des Moines, Iowa__--- June to December 1918. 
Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery, 
Detroit, Mich--__--------------------- October to December 1918. 


Detroit Junior College, Detroit, Mich_..___ Data missing. 
Doane College, Crete, Nebr__.------- --- October to December 1918. 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa _--__- Do. 
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Institution Period of operation 
_ Drury College, Springfield, Mo_-..--------October to December 1918. 
Dubuque College, Dubuque, Iowa_-_-----__ Do. 
Dubuque College and Seminary, 
Dubuque, Iowa__------_-----_--------- Do. 


Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn____June to December 1918. 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School, 

Richmond, Ky--------.-------__-__---_ October to December 1918. 
Eclectic Medical College (see Ohio College 

of Dental Surgery) 
Ellsworth College, Iowa Falls, lowa__----_ Do. 


Eureka College, Eureka, Il_-_-__ Do. 
Fairmont College, Wichita, Kans__. Do. 
Findlay College, Findlay, Ohio-__------_- Do. 
First District State Normal School, 

Kirksville, Mo-----.------------------ Do. 
Fort Hays Kansas Normal School, 

Hays City, Kans__---------------_----_ July to December 1918. 
Fort Sheridan S.A.T.C. Camp, 

Fort Sheridan, TJ--__-_--_--------_--- July to September 1918. 
Franklin College, Franklin, Ind__ October to December 1918. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Ky-_----_ Do. 

Grand Rapids Junior College, 

Grand Rapids, Mich___-______-_____-__ Do. 
Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa__. Do. 
Gustavus Adolphus College, 

St. Peter, Minn___-__-__-_____--__-____ Do. 
Hahnemann Medical College, Chicago, Ill__ Do. 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn____-__ Do. 
Hanover College, Hanover, Ind___.--_--_- Data Missing. 
Harrison Technical High School, 

Chicago, Ml. 2-22 o2 2 So ee April to December 1918. 

Hastings College, Hastings, Nebr_____-___ October to December 1918. 
Hedding College, Abingdon, Ill___----_-_- Do. 
Heidelberg University, Tiffin, Ohio_ Do. 
Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Mich Do. 
Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio__. Do. 
Hope College, Holland, Mich__. Do. 
Huron College, Huron, S. Dak_-. Do. 
Mllinois College, Jacksonville, I1l_.-------- Do. 
Illinois Wesleyan University, 

Bloomington, Tll_---------_---_---_-__ Do. 
Indiana Dental College, Indianapolis, Ind__ Do. 
Indiana State Normal School, 

Terre Haute, Ind_-____--_--___________ Do. 
Indiana State Normal School, Muncie, Ind_ Do. 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind_---_ Do. 
Indiana Veterinary College, 

Indianapolis, Ind_---.--_-----_-__--_-_-_ Do. 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, 

Indianapolis, Ind___.------_--_--______ April to December 1918. 


Interlaken School, Rolling Prairie, Ind__.. October to November 1918. 
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Institution Period of operation 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, Ames, Iowa______-__--- April to December 1918. 


Iowa State Teachers’ College, 

Cedar Falls, Iowa _October to December 1918. 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa - Do. 
James Milliken University and Decatur 

College and Industrial School, 


Decatur, Il___- Do. 
Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak_-_- Do. 
Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich____-_- Do. 
Kansas City Colleges, Kansas City, Mo__-- Do. 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 

Manhattan, Kans___-___-_-__----_-_-_- May to December 1918. 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Kans_ October to December 1918. 
Kearney State Normal, Kearney, Nebr__-__ Do. 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, 

Winchester, Ky__-_--_--_--_-_________ Do. 
Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio_ Do. 
Knox and Lombard Colleges, Galesburg, Il Do. 
La Crosse State Normal School, 

La Crosse, Wis. a Do. 


Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Il_ = Do. 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis-_- Do. 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, Il]____. “April to December 1918. 


Loyola University, Chicago, Ill_-.-_._-_-_ October to December 1918. 
Luther College, Decorah, Iowa____________ Do. 
Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn_ Do. 
Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio_____ Do. 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis_ ” September to December 1918. 


McKendree College, Lebanon, Il]_ _----October to December 1918. 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio_-_---.-~- September to December 1918. 
Michigan Agricultural College, 

East Lansing, Mich----_--_--_--__-___ May to December 1918. 
Michigan College of Mines, 

Houghton, Mich___..--.---..--. © ------e June to December 1918. 
Michigan State Normal College, 

Ypsilanti, Mich__.____________________ October to December 1918. 
Midland College, Atchison, Kans_ Do. 
Milton College, Milton, Wis________.----__ Do. 
Milwaukee State Normal School, 

Milwaukee, Wis_-_---------_-__-__-_-__ Do. 
Missouri School of Mines, Rolla, Mo-__---- June to December 1918. 
Missouri State Normal School, 

Cape Girardeau, Mo_________________-_ October to December 1918. 
Missouri State Normal School, 

Warrensburg, Mo --__-_---_-__--------- Do. 
Missouri Wesleyan College, Cameron, Mo__ September to December 1918. 
Monmouth College, Monmouth, Il__------_ October to December 1918. 
Mooseheart Training Det. and S.A.T.C., 

Mooseheart, Ill___-.-_-------_--------- July to November 1918. 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa_-._ October to December 1918. 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio---_-- Do. 
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Institution Period of operation 
Municipal University of Akron, 

Akron,.\Ohio.=22222- >t) May to December 1918. 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio__- October 1918 to January 1919. 
Nebraska State Normal, Peru, Nebr___---_ October to December 1918. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, 

University Place, Nebr__...__---_.---- Do. 

North Dakota Agricultural College, 

Fargo, N. Dak_--. June to December 1918. 
Northern State Normal School, 

Marquette, Mich_-_-__-___-___________ October to December 1918. 


Northwestern College, Naperville, Il__ Data missing. 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill_._April to December 1918. 
Oakland City College, Oakland City, Ind___ October to December 1918. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio____________ Do. 
Ogden College, Bowling Green, Ky. (See 

Western Kentucky State Normal School) 
Ohio College of Dental Surgery and Eclec- 


tic Medical College, Cincinnati, Ohio____ Do. 

Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio_ June to December 1918. 
Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio______ October to December 1918. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio____ Do. 

Ohio University, Athens, Ohio____________ Do. 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio_ Do. 

Old South Division High School, 

Chicago, Mll_-__-_-----------_-___-_--_ June to December 1918. 
Olivet College, Olivet, Mich__________-____ October to December 1918. 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. nd Do. 

Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio_ _ Do. 
Park College, Parkville, Mo Do. 


Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ind___ April to December 1918. 


Racine, College, Racine, Wis_.___--__--__ October to December 1918. 
Rahe and Sweeney Auto School, 

Kansas City, Mo___----___-_-___-___-_- May to December 1918. 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis__.------_----- October to December 1918. 
Rose Polytechnic Institute, 

Terre Haute, Ind____-_-____________-__ June to December 1918. 
St. Ignatius College, Chicago Il]. (Merged 

with Loyola University Nov. 1918) --___- October to November 1918. 
St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, Ohio______ October to December 1918. 


St. Louis Board of Education, 
St. Louis, Mo. __April to December 1918. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo_ ._September to December 1918. 
St. Mary’s College, Dayton, Ohio. October to December 1918. 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kans_______ Do. 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn. (See 
Carleton College) 


St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn__..___ Do. 
St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill___-___ Do. 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio_ Do. 
School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Wis_ Do. 
Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill_-__. Do. 
Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa________- Do. 
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Institution Period of operation 
Sioux City High School, Sioux City, lowa__July to September 1918. 
South Dakota School of Mines, 


Rapid City, 8. Dak_________________- July to December 1918. 
South Dakota State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, Brookings, S. Dak__ Do. 


Southwestern College, Winfield, Kans.____October to December 1918. 
State Manual Training Normal School, 

Pittsburg, Kans__________ 
State Normal School, Platteville, Wis__ _-Data missing. 
State Normal School, Springfield, Mo_. October to December 1918. 


State Normal School, Maryville, Mo_ s Do. 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis_______ Do. 
State Normal School, Superior, Wis_____ Do. 
State Normal School, River Falls, Wis__- Do. 
State Normal School and Teachers College, 
Wayne, Nebr____-____---_-----__--__-_ September to December 1918. 


State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis__ October to December 1918. 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa_June 1918 to January 1919. 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis-_------. ___September to December 1918. 
Tarkio College, Tarkio, Mo______- ---- October to December 1918. 
Taylor University, Upland, Ind__-_- ae Do. 

Toledo University, Toledo, Ohio____. .May to December 1918. 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky- October to December 1918. 
Tri-State College, Angola, Ind September 1918 to January 1919. 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio____.-___ October to December 1918. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, I]_-_____- January to December 1918. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio_ April to December 1918. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo___ May to December 1918. 


University of Denver, Denver, Colo__.____ October to December 1918. 
University of Illinois, Medical, Chicago, Dl Do. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, I]___--_ _-.September to December 1918. 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans____ June to December 1918. 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky___ May to December 1918. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich_ April to December 1918. 
University of Minnesota (University 


Farm) St. Paul, Minn__-__-_---_____ a Do. 
University of Minnesota 

Minneapolis, Minn_---_-------____---_ June to December 1918. 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo___-_ Do. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr____ July to December 1918. 
University of North Dakota and North 
Dakota School of Mines, 


Grand Forks, N. Dak_--.-_-----_------ Do. 
University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind_____---_-----_------- October to December 1918. 


University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, S. Dak__. 
University of West Virginia, 
Morgantown, W. Va___--------..__---_ October to December 1918. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis-__April to December 1918. 
Upper Iowa University, Fayette, lowa_.__October to December 1918. 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind__..May to December 1918. 
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Institution Period of operation 
Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind__---_ October to December 1918. 
Warsaw Chamber of Commerce, 
Winona Lake, Ind_--------------------_ October to November 1918. 
(Combined with Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce Nov. 1918) 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kans______--_ October to December 1918. 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo_---_ April to December 1918. 
Western Kentucky State Normal School 
and Ogden College, Bowling Green, Ky. October to December 1918. 
Western Reserve University, 


Cleveland, Ohio..___----_----__-__----- Do. 
Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Mich___--_--__----_------- Do. 
Western University, Quindora, Kans-_. _June to December 1918. 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo_-----_-- October to December 1918. 
West Virginia Collcgiate Institute, 
Institute, W. Va_-_-----_------------- Do. 
West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W. Va__----------------- Do. 
Wheaton, College, Wheaton, Ill___--______ Do. 
Whitewater Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis_________________-____ Do. 


Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio_July to December 1918. 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo_______October to December 1918. 


Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. Do. 
Wooster College, Wooster Ohio_____ Do. 
Yankton College, Yankton, S. Dak__ Do. 
Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Il-.-.__-----_ Do. 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 

All active stations, including those exempted from the control 
of the Department Commander, are described in Chapter 4, ar- 
ranged by department. Description of all other properties, such 
as inactive stations, reservations, militia target ranges, and others, 
to which the responsibility of the Department Commander, ex- 
tended, follows. 

Inactive Stations 
POSTS 

Newport Barracks, Ky.: Situated at confluence of Ohio and 
Licking Rivers, in the city of Newport, Campbell County. Area: 
About 6 acres. History: Reservation acquired by purchase 1808 
and 1806. Used by the city of Newport as a public park since 1894. 

Fort Mackinac, Mich.: Situated on southeastern part of Mack- 
inac Island in Mackinac Straits, Mackinac County. Area: 103.4 
acres. History: Established by the British 1780; ceded to the 
United States 1795. Captured by the British 1812; unsuccessfully 
attacked by United States troops 1814; surrendered to the United 
States 1815. Occupied for military purposes until 1895, when it 
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was turned over to the State for use as a public park, supplement- 
ing a like transfer of Mackinac Island National Park 1875. 
RESERVATIONS 

St. Louis Military Reservation, Minn.: Situated at mouth of St. 
Louis River, Lake Superior, in St. Louis County. Set apart for 
military purposes 1854; occupied in part by Lighthouse Service 
and in part in connection with river and harbor improvements. 
Area: Originally 7.32 acres; later increased to about 46 acres by 
filling of submerged lands. 

St. Paul Quartermaster and Commissary Depot, Minn.: Reser- 
vation situated in the city of St. Paul, occupying lot 8 and part 
of lot 4 of block 31; acquired 1882. Area: 15,500 sq. ft. 

OTHER PROPERTIES 

Western Approach to Rock Island, Iowa: Property situated in 
the city of Davenport opposite Rock Island. Area: Includes north 
end and abutments of bridge and wagon approach on Iowa side. 

MILITIA TARGET RANGES 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Range situated near city of Ann Arbor, 
Washtenaw County. Acquired 1908. Area: About 10.5 acres. 

Big Rapids, Mich.: Range situated near city of Big Rapids, 
Mecosta County. Acquired 1908-09. Area: About 25 acres. 

In Blooming Township, N. Dak.: Range situated near city of 
Grand Forks, Grand Forks County. Reserved for military pur- 
poses 1915. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa: Range situated near Cedar Rapids, John- 
son County. Acquired 1908-09. Area: 117.27 acres. 

Cheboygan, Mich.: Range situated on Lake Huron, near city of 
Cheboygan, Cheboygan County. Acquired 1909. Area: About 17 
acres, 

Detroit, Mich.: Range situated in Wayne County, near city of 
Detroit. Acquired 1907. Area: 101.64 acres. 

Flint, Mich.: Range situated in Genesee County, near city of 
Flint. Acquired 1909. Area: 80 acres. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: Range situated in Kent County, near city 
of Grand Rapids. Acquired 1907-10. Area: 193.6 acres. 

Jackson, Mich.: Range situated in Jackson County, near city of 
Jackson. Acquired 1909. Area: 20 acres. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.: Range situated in Kalamazoo County. Ac- 
quired 1908-10. Area: About 380 acres. 

Near La Crosse, Wis.: Range situated in La Crosse County. Ac- 
quired 1912. Area: About 6 acres. 

Nevada, Mo.: Range situated in Vernon County, adjoining the 
State rifle range. Acquired 1912. Area: 128.4 acres. 

Plattsmouth, Nebr.: Range situated in Cass and Sarpy Counties, 
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at junction of Platte and Missouri Rivers. Acquired 1910. Area: 
About 696 acres. 

Polk County, Iowa: Range situated in Polk County. Acquired 
1908-09. Area: About 279.77 acres. 

St. Louis, Mo.: Range situated in St. Louis County, comprising 
Island 97-a, Missouri River. Acquired 1908. Area: 207 acres. 

Saginaw, Mich.: Range situated in Saginaw County, near city 
of Saginaw. Acquired 1909. Area: About 26.75 acres. 

Near Watertown, S. Dak.: Range situated in Codington County. 
Acquired 1906-08. Area: About 110 acres. 

CEMETERIES 

Alton, Ill.: Burial lot for prisoners of war, situated near city of 
Alton, Madison County. Acquired 1867. Area: 2.44 acres. 

Near Baxter Springs, Kans.: Soldiers’ lots in Baxter Springs 
Cemetery about 1 mile from city of Baxter Springs. Acquired 
1869-87. Area: About 1 acre. 

Camp Butler, Ill.: National cemetery, located about 2 miles from 
the town of Riverton, Sangamon County. Acquired 1865. Area: 
3.02 acres. 

Camp Chase, Ohio: Burial place of Confederate dead, situated 
near Columbus, Franklin County. Acquired 1879. Area: 2.5 acres. 

Camp Denison, Ohio: Cemetery lot, located near Cincinnati, 
Hamilton County. Acquired 1869. Area: 0.628 of an acre. 

Camp Nelson, Ky.: National cemetery, situated 7 miles south- 
west of Nicholasville, Jessamine County. Acquired 1872-74. Area: 
About 9.5 acres. 

Cave Hill, Ky.: National cemetery, situated near city of Louis- 
ville, Jefferson County. Acquired 1863-1912. Area: About 4.33 
acres in Cave Hill Cemetery. 

In Chicago, Ill.: Confederate Mound reservation, located in Oak- 
woods Cemetery, Chicago, Cook County. Acquired 1866-67. Area: 
About 69,064 sq. ft. 

At Cleveland, Ohio: Soldiers’ lots in Woodland Cemetery. Ac- 
quired 1868. Area: 2 lots. 

Crown Hill, Ind.: National cemetery, located in Center Town- 
ship, Marion County, near Indianapolis. Established 1866. Area: 
1.37 acres. 

Danville, Ky.: National cemetery located within city cemetery 
at Danville, Boyle County. Acquired 1868. Area: About 0.31 acres. 

Near Davenport, Iowa: Soldiers’ lots in Oakdale Cemetery, near 
Davenport, Scott County. Acquired 1866. Area: Lot No. 140 and 
a portion of Lot No. 13. 

Fort Crawford, Wis.: Military cemetery, situated in Fort Craw- 
ford military tract in Prairie du Chien, Crawford County. Ac- 
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quired 1904-05. Area : Portions of lot 3 and lots 7 and 8 of block 18. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kans.: National cemetery, located in the 
Fort Leavenworth military reservation, Leavenworth County. 
Area: 5 acres. 

Fort McPherson, Nebr.: National cemetery, located about 4 
miles from Maxwell, Lincoln County. Reserved by Executive 
orders 1867 and 1870, reservation being known as Fort McPher- 
son, and containing 19,500 acres. Post was abandoned 1887, re- 
serving only National cemetery tract, set apart 1873. Area: 107 
acres of which 414 are inclosed. 

Fort Scott, Kans.: National cemetery, located at Fort Scott, 
Bourbon County. Acquired 1868-82. Area: 10.26 acres. 

Fort Winnebago, Wis.: Military cemetery, situated at Portage, 
Columbia County. Military reservation established 1835 and sold 
1853, reserving post cemetery. Area: About 2 acres. 

At Frankfort, Ky.: Soldiers’ lot, located in city cemetery at 
Frankfort, Franklin County. Acquired 1868. Area: About 4,500 
sq. ft. 

Graceland, Ill.: Cemetery located near Quincy, Adams County. 
Acquired 1899. Area: 20,000 sq. ft. 

Grafton, W. Va.: National cemetery, situated at Grafton, Taylor 
County. Acquired 1871-78. Area: 3.4 acres. 

Green Lawn, Ind.: Cemetery, situated in city of Indianapolis, 
Marion County. Burial lot of Confederate prisoners of war. Area: 
0.5 acre. 

Jefferson Barracks, Mo.: National cemetery, forming part of 
Jefferson Barracks reservation, situated in South St. Louis, St. 
Louis County. Area: 50 acres. 

Jefferson City, Mo.: National cemetery, situated at Jefferson 
City, Cole County. Acquired 1867. Area: 2 acres. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Site of Confederate Monument situated in 
Union Cemetery. Acquired 1912. Area: 2.8 feet square. 

Keokuk, Iowa: National cemetery, situated near Keokuk, Lee 
County. Acquired 1866-74. Area: About 2.75 acres. 

Lakeside, Mich.: Cemetery, situated at Port Huron, St. Clair 
County. Acquired 1881. Area: About 12,000 sa. ft. 

Lebanon, Ky.: National cemetery, located near town of Lebanon, 
Marion County. Acquired 1867-75. Area: About 2.8 acres. 

Lexington, Ky.: National cemetery, situated within city ceme- 
tery of Lexington, Fayette County. Acquired 1867. Area: 0.75 
acre. 

Madison, Wis.: Soldiers’ lot, located in Forest Hill Cemetery, in 
city of Madison, Dane County. Acquired 1866-1908. Area: Lot 
known as “Soldiers’ Rest” in section 29, and an addition thereto. 
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Mill Springs, Ky.: National cemetery, located near Logans Cross 
Roads, about 8 miles from Somerset, Pulaski County. Acquired 
1867. Area: About 3.5 acres. 

Near Milwaukee, Wis.: Soldiers’ lot, located in Forest Home 
Cemetery, in town of Lake, fronting on Milwaukee-Janesville road, 
Milwaukee County. Acquired 1872. Area: Lots 5, 6, 7, and 8, block 
5, section 24. 

At Mound City, Kans.: Soldiers’ burial lot, situated at Mound 
City, Linn County. Acquired 1870. Area: 9,164 sq. ft. 

Mound City, Ill.: National cemetery, located at Mound City, 
Pulaski County. Acquired 1867-73. Area: About 10.5 acres. 

New Albany, Ind.: National cemetery, located near city of New 
Albany, Floyd County. Acquired 1862. Area: 5.46 acres. 

At Prairie du Chien, Wis.: Soldiers’ lot, situated in Protestant 
Cemetery, Prairie du Chien, Crawford County. Acquired 1868. 
Area: Block No. 62 in Addition No. 1. 

In Quincy, Ill.: Soldiers’ lot, situated in Woodland Cemetery, 
Quincy, Adams County. Acquired 1870. Area: Lot 38, block 1. 

Near Racine, Wis.: Soldiers’ lot, located in- Mound Cemetery, 
near city of Racine, Racine County. Acquired 1868. Area: Lots 1, 
5, and 6, block 18. 

Rock Island, Ill.: National cemetery, located on east end of the 
island of Rock Island, part of Rock Island Arsenal reservation. 
Area: 1 acre plus. About 1,150 yds. northwest of cemetery is burial 
lot of 1,928 Confederate prisoners of war. 

Springfield, Mo.: National cemetery, located about 2 miles from 
city of Springfield, Greene County. Acquired 1867-1911. Area: 
12.98 acres. Sed 

In Terre Haute, Ind.: Lot in Woodlawn Cemetery, situated in 
Terre Haute. Acquired 1912 for purpose of erecting monument to 
the Confederate dead. Area: About 48 sq. ft. 


STRENGTH OF TROOPS STATIONED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 
TAs reported on Department returns) 


SECTION 5 


SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


EXTENT 
On May 1, 1917, the Department embraced the States of Texas 
(except the Coast Defenses of Galveston), Oklahoma, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. 


COMMAND 
Headquarters 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1917 1917 
Apr. 6 Maj. Gen. John J. Pershing Apr. 6 Col. Malvern Hill Barnum 
May 8 Brig. Gen. James Parker Nov. 1 Col. Munroe McFarland 
(ad interim) 1918 
Aug. 80 Maj. Gen. John W. Ruckman Feb. 17 Brig. Gen. Munroe McFarland 
1918 Feb. 17 Col. Lucius L. Durfee 
May 4 Maj. Gen. Willard A. Holbrook July 11 Brig. Gen. Lucius L. Durfee 
Sept. 24 Brig. Gen. DeRosey C. Cabell July 18 Vacancy 
Oct. 12 Maj. Gen. DeRosey C. Cabell Oct. 81 Col. William T. Johnston 
through through 
June 20, June 20, 
1919, 1919. 
ACTIVITIES 


The principal operations of the Department included: (1) pa- 
trolling the Mexican border; (2) supervising the organization of 
certain units for oversea service and of other units, under the 
1916 National Defense Act, the National Army Act of 1918, and 
other legislation; (3) mobilization and muster-in of the National 
Guard of the States comprised in the Department; (4) organiza- 
tion of United States Guards battalions; (5) guarding of utilities. 


Mexican Border Patrol 


BORDER ORGANIZATION 
On March 16, 1917, Regular Army forces stationed within the 
Department were ordered organized into large units as indicated 
below, effective March 20, 1917: 


1st Provisional Infantry Division 

Commanders: 

Division—Brig. Gen. James Parker; Hq. at Camp Wilson, Tex. 

lst Brigade—Brig. Gen. Charles G. Morton: Hq. at Brownsville, Tex. 

2d Brigade—Brig. Gen. John W. Ruckman; Hq. at Laredo, Tex. 

8d Brigade—Brig. Gen. Francis H. French; Hq. at Eagle Pass, Tex. 

Artillery Brigade—Col. E. A. Miller; Hq. at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Composition: 

lst Brigade—4th Inf., 26th Inf., 28th Inf. 

2d Brigade—oth Inf., 19th Inf., 87th Inf. 

8d Brigade—Sd Inf., 80th Inf., 86th Inf. 

Artillery Brignde—8d F.A.; 7th F.A.; Btries. D & F, 6th F.A.; Btry. D, 4th F.A. 

Divisional Cavalry—1l4th Cav., Hq. at Del Rio, Tex. 

Engineers—lst Engrs. (less Co. D), Hq. at Camp Wilson, Tex. 

Signal Troops—3d Aer. Sq.; 2d F. Sig. Bn. 
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Trains: 
8n. Trs.: Amb. Cos. 5, 6, 7; Prov. Amb. Co. B; F. Hosp. Cos. 5, 6, 7; Prov. F. 
Hosp. Co. B. . 
Hq. Tn.: Trk. Co. 27. 
Sup. Tn.: Trk. Cos. 8, 26; Pk. Tn. 8; attached—Pk. Tns. 17, 18, 19, 20, 28. 
Engr. Tn.: To be organised later. 
Machine Shop: Trk. A. 
Bkry. Cos. attached: Nos. 1, 4, 9, 10, 11. 


2d Provisional Infantry Division 
Commanders: 


Division—Brig. Gen. George Bell, Jr.; Ha. at El Paso, Tex. 
Ist Brigade—Senior Colonel; Hq. at El Paso, Tex. 
2d Brigade—Senior Colonel; Ha. at El Paso, Tex. 
8d Brigade—Senior Colonel; Hq. at Columbus, N. Mex. 
Artillery Brigade—Brig. Gen. Edwin St. J. Greble; Hq. at El Paso, Tex. 
Composition: 
lst Brigade—7th Inf., 17th Inf., 28d Inf. 
2d Brigade—6th Inf., 16th Inf., 20th Inf. 
3d Brigade—24th Inf., 84th Inf. 
Artillery Brigade—4th F.A. (less 2d Bn.); 5th F.A. (less Btries. D and F); 8th F.A. 
Divisional Cavalry—6th Cav., 12th Cav. (less Ist Sq.) attached; Hq. at Marfa, Tex. 
Engineers—2nd Engrs. (less Cos. E and F); Hq. at El Paso, Tex. 
Signal Troops—lst Aer. Sq.; Ist F. Sig. Bn. 
Trains: 
8n. Tre: Amb. Co. 1; Prov. Amb. Cos. A and C; F. Hosp. Co. 1; Prov. F. 
Hosp. Cos. A and C. 
Ha. Tn.: Trk. Co. 88. 
Sup. Tn.: Trk. Cos. 11, 19; Pk. Tn. 11; attached—Pk. Tns. 4, 18, 26. 
Engr. Tn.: To be organized later. 
Machine Shop: Trk. B. 
Bkry. Cos. attached: Nos. 2, 12. 


$d Provisional Infantry Division 
Commanders: 


Division—Brig. Gen. Thomas F. Davis; Hq. at Douglas, Ariz. 
1st Brigade—Brig. Gen. Edward H. Plummer; Hq. at Nogales, Aris. 
2nd Brigade—Brig. Gen. Henry A. Greene; Hq. at Douglas, Ariz. 
Composition: 
lst Brigade—12th Inf., 14th Inf. (less Ist Bn.), 85th Inf. 
tnd Brigade—llth Inf., 18th Inf., 22d Inf. 
Artillery—6th F.A. 
Divisional Cavalry—l0th Cav. (less 1 tr.), Ist Cav. (less 4 trs.) attached. 
‘Trains: 
8n. Tre.: Amb. Co. 2; F. Hosp. Co. 2. 
Ha. Tu.: Trk. Co. 56. 
Sup. Tn.: Trk. Cos. 40, 51; Pk. Tn. 12; attached—Pk. Tn. 24. 
Engr. Tn.: To be organized later. 
Machine Shop: Trk. C. 
Bkry. Cos. attached: Nos. 8, 8. 


1st Provisional Cavalry-Brigade DIV 1S 10 W 
Commanders: 


Division—Brig. Gen. Eben Swift; Hq. at El Paso, Tex. 
Ist Brigade—Senior Colonel. 
2nd Brigade—Senior Colonel. 
3d Brigade—Senior Colonel. 
Composition: 
1st Brigade—8th Cav., 17th Cav. 
2d Brigade—Tth Cav., 18th Cav. (less 1 tr.). 
3d Brigade—Sth Cav., llth Cav. 
Trains: 
8n. Trs.: Amb. Co. 8; F. Hosp. Co. 8. 
Ha. Tn.: Trk. Co. 48. 
Sup. Tn.: Trk. Cos. 2, 48; Pk. Tns. 1, 2, 8, 6, 7, 21, 22, 28. 
Engr. Tn.: To be organized later. 
Machine Shop: Trk. D. 
Bkry. Co. attached: No. 7. 
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1st Provisional Cavalry Brigade 

(Attached to 1st Provisional Infantry Division) 
Commander: Col. A. P. Blocksom; Hq. at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Composition: 8d Cav., 16th Cav. 

These provisional divisions were given territorial assignments 
to border districts, which had been maintained since the Mexican 
border mobilization. Division commanders were charged with the 
administration, equipment, training and preparation for war 
service of their respective units; district commanders had the 
mission of defending and patrolling the border within their ter- 
ritorial jurisdictions. Assignments were made as follows: 

To the 1st Provisional Division, the districts of Brownsville, 
Laredo, Eagle Pass, and Del Rio. 

To the 2d Provisional Division, the districts of Big Bend, 
El Paso, and New Mexico. 

To the 8d Provisional Division, the districts of Arizona, 
Nogales, and Yuma. 

The foregoing organization obtained at outbreak of war and 
continued until April 30, 1917, when designation by districts gave 
way to designation by tactical units, to wit: 


Old designation New designation Headquarters 


2d Prov. Inf. Div... 
--| Det. 2d Prov. Inf. Di 
--| Det. 3d Prov. Inf. Div. 
--| Det. 3d Prov. Inf. Div.. 
--| 14th Infantey. 


On May 5, 1917, orders were issued organizing all forces within 
the Department into the I Provisional Army Corps, to become 
effective upon telegraphic notice from department headquarters. 
This paper organization included the troops mentioned above and 
certain corps troops and trains. However, on June 1, 1917, owing 
to the large number of troops ordered out of the Department, the 
organization of the forces into the I Provisional Army Corps and 
into provisional divisions and brigades was discontinued. The 
border area, on the same day, was reorganized into four districts 
as follows: 

Brownsville District (headquarters at Brownsville, Tex.) 
extending from Gulf of Mexico to Arroyo del Tigre, Tex., 
inclusive; 

Laredo District (headquarters at Laredo, Tex.) extending 
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from Arroyo del Tigre, exclusive, to Mofeta, Tex., inclu- 
sive, and embracing the former Laredo, Eagle Pass, and 
Del Rio Districts including Fort Clark, Tex.; 

El Paso District (headquarters at E] Paso, Tex.) extending 
from Mofeta, Tex., exclusive, to Arizona~New Mexico 
State line, and embracing the former Big Bend, El Paso, 
and New Mexico Districts; 

Arizona District (headquarters at Douglas, Ariz.) extending 
from Arizona—New Mexico State line to California State 
line, and embracing the former Arizona, Nogales, and 
Yuma Districts, including Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 

At the same time, the 5th, 7th, and 8th Cavalry Regiments were 
organized into a Provisional Cavalry Brigade under the command 
of Brig. Gen. Eben Swift. Simultaneously, the 5th, 13th, and 18th 
Field Artillery Regiments were ordered to form a Provisional 
Artillery Brigade under Brig. Gen. Edwin St. J. Greble. These 
commanders were charged with the administration, training, and 
preparation for war service of these units, but the protection of 
the border remained the responsibility of the Commander of the 
El Paso District within which the brigades were stationed. 

On Nov. 18, 1917, in a further reorganization of the border 
forces, the Laredo District was subdivided into Laredo District 
and Eagle Pass District, and the El Paso District into Big Bend 
District and El Paso District, with limits as follows: 

Laredo District (headquarters at Laredo, Tex.), extending 
from Arroyo del Tigre, Tex., exclusive, to Bigford, Tex., 
exclusive ; 

Eagle Pass District (headquarters at Eagle Pass, Tex.), ex- 
tending from Bigford, Tex., inclusive, to Mofeta, Tex., 
inclusive, and representing the former Eagle Pass and Del 
Rio Districts; 

Big Bend District (headquarters at Marfa, Tex.), extending 
from Mofeta, Tex., exclusive, to Polvo, Tex., inclusive, and 
representing the former Big Bend District; 

El Paso District (headquarters at El] Paso, Tex.), extending 
from Polvo, Tex., exclusive to Arizona-New Mexico State 
line. 

The limits of the Brownsville and Arizona Districts ‘remained 
unchanged. 

On Nov. 27, 1917, the War Department ordered organization 
of the 15th Cavalry Division along the Mexican border, with 
Division Headquarters at Fort Bliss, Headquarters 1st Cavalry 
Brigade at Fort Sam Houston, Headquarters 2d Cavalry Brigade 
at Fort Bliss, and Headquarters 3d Cavalry Brigade at Douglas. 
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The Provisional Cavalry Brigade consisting of the 5th, 7th, and 
8th Cavalry Regiments, organized May 28, 1917, was merged with 
the new division as 2d Cavalry Brigade. On May 11, 1918, the 
15th Cavalry Division was discontinued as a divisional organiza- 
tion, all units pertaining to it remaining at their respective sta- 
tions. For further details see pp. 678, 674. 

On December 9, 1918, the boundary between the Big Bend 
District and the El Paso District was moved from Polvo, Tex. 
to Arroyo Macho, 6 miles west of old Fort Quitman, Arroyo 
Macho being included in the El Paso District. 

Brownsville District 
Headquarters, Brownsville, Tex. 


Commanders 
1917 
April 6, Brig. Gen. Charles G. Morton; June 28, Maj. Gen. Charles G. Morton; July 1, 
Col. Elmore F. Taggart (ad interim); July 18, Col. Ferrand Sayre (ad interim); August 6, 
Brig. Gen. Augustus P. Blocksom; August 17, Maj. Gen. Augustus P. Blocksom; August 
28, Col. Ferrand Sayre; October 18, Col. David J. Baker, Jr.; December 17, Col Charles 
A. Hedekin; December 26, Col. Ferrand Sayre. 
1918 
January 5, Col. Herbert J. Slocum; September 7, Col. Ferrand Sayre; September 1, 
Col. Herbert J. Slocum; October 14, Brig. Gen. Ferrand Sayre. 
1919 
April 22, Brig. Gen. William C. Rivers through June 20. 


Posts 
Fort Brown Fort Ringgold 

Outpost Stations 
Ajo de Agua Madero 
Armstrong Mercedes 
Brownsville (camp and dist. hq.) Mercedes Pump 
Brownsville Pumping Sta. Mission 
Brulay’s Ranch Mission Pump 
Corpus Christi Monte Christo 
Donna Pharr 
Donna Pump Piper Plantation 
Donna Ranch Point Isabel 
Edinburg Progreso 
Harlingen Ramirena Ranch 
Harlingen Pump Plant Ramirenos 
Hidalgo Rio Grande 
Hull Roma 
International Bridge, Brownsville Salineno 
King’s Ranch Sam Fordyce 
Kingsville San Benito 
La Feria . San Benito Pump 
La Feria Pump San Juan 
La Grulla San Juan Hacienda 
La Paloma San Pedro Pump 
Lapeno San Pedro Ranch 
La Rosita Ranch Santa Maria 


Llano Grande 
Llano Grande Pump 
McAllen 
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Laredo District 
Headquarters, Laredo, Tex. 
Commanders 


1917 
April 6, Brig. Gen. John W. Ruckman; July 19, Col. Robert C. Van Vliet; August 18, 
Col. Augustus C. Macomb; October 81, Col. Frederick R. Day (ad interim); November 19, 
Maj. Leonard T. Baker (ad interim); November 26, Col. Henry T. Ferguson; December 
2, Maj. Leonard T. Baker (ad interim); December 16, Col. Henry T. Ferguson. 


1918 
February 17, Maj. Charles G. Sturtevant (ad interim); March 9, Col. Henry T. Ferguson; 
March 11, Maj. Charles G. Sturtevant (ad interim); March 29, Col. Henry T. Ferguson. 


1919 
January 7, Lt. Col. Martin L. Crimmins (ad interim); January 26, Col. Fine W. Smith; 
April 1, Lt. Col William F. C. Jepson (ad interim); April 7, Col. Edward A. Roche; 
June 14, Col. Beaumont B. Buck through June 20. 


Posts 
Fort McIntosh 
Outpost Stations 

Armengal Farm Laredo (camp and dist. hq.) 
Arroyo del Tigre Nye 
Bickford Ranch Palafox 
Cannel Perron’s Ranch 
Del Mesa San Ygnacio 
Dolores San Ysabel 
Dolores Mines Santa Rosa 
Dolores Ranch Santa Rosa Ranch 
Guadaloupe Santo Tomas 
Guadaloupe Ranch - Zapata 


Jambers Farm 


Eagle Pass District a 
Headquarters Eagle Pass, Tex. 


Commanders 


1917 
April 6, Brig. Gen. Francis H. French; April 18, Col. Robert L. Hirst (ad interim); 
November 18, Lt. Col. George E. Lovell (ad interim) ; December 14, Col. Frederick R. Day 
(ad interim); December 27, Col. Augustus C. Macomb. 


1918 
February 1, Col. Frederick R. Day; February 17, Col. Augustus C. Macomb; April 1, 
Col. Frederick R. Day; June 21, Col Ervin L. Phillips; August 19, Col. Kensie W. Walker; 
August 29, Lt. Col. Sheldon W. Anding; November 6, Col. Gustav A. Wisser through 
June 20, 1919. 
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Posts 
Fort Clark 

Outpost Stations 
Alamo Ranch Las Vacas Ferry 
Asherton Lehman’s Ranch 
Blocker’s Ranch Malvado 
Carrizo Springs Mofeta 
Comstock Pecos 
Crystal City Pecos High Bridge 
Del Rio (camp and hq. Del Rio Dist.) Pinto Creek 
Devil’s River Bridge Pumpville 
Dryden San Antonio Crossing 
Eagle Pass (camp and dist. hq.) Shumla 
Elm Creek Railroad Bridge Sycamore Creek Bridge 
Harvin’s Pasture Tesquesquite Creek 
Hopedale Uvalde 
Indio Ranch Windmill Ranch 


Langtry 


Big Bend District 
Headquarters Marfa, Tex. 


Commanders 


April 6, '17, Col. Joseph A. Gaston; Nov. 12, °17, Col. George T. Langhorne throust 
June 20, '19. 


Outpost Stations 


Alpine Marfa (camp and dist. hq.) 
Bosque Bonito Mariposa Mines 
Candelaria McKinney Springs 
Evetts Ranch, Valentine Perez Ranch 
Glenn’s Springs Pilares 

Hesters Ranch Presidio 

Hollands Ranch, Valentine Rawl’s Ranch 

Hot Springs Redford, Polvo 
Hot Wells Ruidosa 

Indio Sanderson 
Lajitas Santa Helena 

La Noria Shafter 

Lisso’s Ranch Stillwells Crossing 
Lobo Sierra Blanca 
Longfellow Terlingua 

Love’s Ranch Valentine 
Marathon White’s Ranch 
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El Paso District 
Headquarters El] Paso, Tex. 


Commanders 
1917 
April 6, Brig. Gen. George Bell, Jr.; August 28, Col. John W. Heard (ad interim) ; 
August 27, Col. Horatio G. Sickel; December 12, Maj. Gen. George W. Read. 
1918 
April 30, Brig. Gen. DeRosey Cabell; May 18, Brig. Gen. Robert L. Howze; August 28, 
Brig. Gen. James J. Hornbrook. 
1919 
March 11, Col. Selah R. H. Tompkins (ad interim); March 27, Brig. Gen. James B. 
Erwin through June 20. 
Posts 


Fort Bliss, Tex., including: Camps Boyd, Courchesne, Fort 
Bliss, Newton D. Baker, and Owen Beirne. 


Outpost Stations 


Aden, N. Mex. Fort Hancock! (gen. camp), Tex. 
Alamo Hueco, N. Mex. Gibson’s Line Ranch, N. Mex. 
Anapra, N. Mex. Hachita, N. Mex. 

Antelope Wells, N. Mex. Hermanas, N. Mex. 

Arena, N. Mex. Island Guard, El Paso 

Border Gate, N. Mex. Kern Place, El Paso 

Campbell’s Wells, N. Mex. Lang’s Ranch, N. Mex. 

Camp Furlong, Columbus, N. Mex. Las Cienegas, N. Mex. 

Cement Plant, El Paso, Tex. Lone Cabin Ranch, N. Mex. 
Clint, Tex. Lordsburg, N. Mex. 
Collingsworth, Tex. Mimbres, N. Mex. 

Columbus, N. Mex. (gen. camp) Mount Riley, N. Mex. 

Corner Ranch, P.O. Hachita San Elizario, Tex. 

Cox’s Ranch, N. Mex. Santa Fe Bridge, El Paso 
Culberson Ranch, N. Mex. Santa Fe Freight Yards, El Paso 
Deming, N. Mex. (Army camp) Smelter, El Paso 

Dog Springs, N. Mex. Socorro, Tex. 

Doyles Wells, N. Mex. Stanton St. Bridge, El] Paso 


El Paso, Tex. (camp and dist. hq.) Tornillo, Tex. 
including: Camps Cotton and Stew- Victoria, N. Mex. 
art Wilna, N. Mex. 

Fabens, Tex: Ysleta, Tex. 


1 Relinquished as a military post 1895. 
Arizona District 
Headquarters Douglas, Ariz., 
Camp Harry J. Jones 


Commanders 
1917 
April 6, Brig. Gen. Thomas F. Davis; June 1, Brig. Gen. Henry A. Greene; July 18, Col. 
DeRosey C. Cabell; July 15, Col. Edward F. McGlachlin; July 16, Brig. Gen. Henry A. 
Greene; August 22, Col. DeRosey C. Cabell; October 14, Col. George H. Morgan. 
1918 
February 16, Brig. Gen. DeRosey C. Cabell; September 28, Col. Earl C. Carnahan; 
October 28, Col. George H. Morgan; December 20, Col. Earl C. Carnahan. 
1919 
January 20, Brig. Gen. John D. L. Hartman; March 2, Col Earl C. Carnahan (ad 
interim); March 12, Brig. Gen. Howard R. Hickok; June 1, Col. Earl C, Carnahan (ad 
interim); June 11, Brig. Gen. William D. Smedberg, Jr., through June 20. 
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Posts 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
Outpost Stations 

Ajo, Ariz. Fort Huachuca, Ariz. 
Apache Globe, Ariz. 
Arivaca, Ariz. Granite Reef Dam, Ariz. 
Arivaca Junction, Ariz. Hudspeth’s Ranch, Ariz. 
Benson, Ariz. Jerome, Ariz. 
Bisbee, Ariz. Laguna Dam, Ariz. 
Bowie, Ariz. Lochiel, Ariz. 
Calabasas, Ariz. Lowell, Ariz. 
Christianson Ranch, Aris. Miami, Ariz. 
Cooks Ranch, Ariz. Naco, Ariz. 
Crittenden, Ariz. Nogales, Ariz., including: 
Crooks Tunnel, Ariz. Camp Steven Little 
Don Luis, Ariz. Osborn, Ariz. 


Douglas, Ariz. (camp and dist. hq.), Ray, Ariz. 
also referred to as Camp Harry J. Roosevelt Dam, Ariz. 


Jones San Bernardino Ranch, Aris. 
Estes Ranch, Ariz. Slaughter’s Ranch, Ariz. 
Fairbanks, Ariz. Somerton, Ariz. 

Forrest Station, Ariz. Yuma, Ariz. 
BORDER EVENTS 
1917 


June 9, one officer killed by Mexicans in Brownsville District. 
November 12, 600 Carranzistas, driven out of Ojinaga, Mexico, 
by followers of Villa, interned at Presidio, Tex. December 20, 
raid on Indio Ranch (20 miles south of Eagle Pass, Tex.) resulted 
in pursuit of raiders into Mexico in which 17 bandits were killed. 
December 25, raid on Bright’s Ranch (81 miles from Marfa, Tex.) 
resulted in pursuit of raiders into Mexico in which 18 bandits 
were killed. 

1918 

January 4, incident near Slaughter’s Ranch, Ariz., resulting in 
the killing of three Mexicans by United States troops. March 25, 
raid on Neville’s Ranch, marked by the killing of two civilians. 
Raiders pursued 90 miles into Mexico; 30 killed, 10 wounded. 
March 26, United States patrol attacked near Polvo, Tex.; Mexi- 
cans driven back across border with some casualties. August 27, 
a clash at Nogales, Ariz., between Mexican troops, estimated at 
600, and American forces numbering 866 resulted in American 
casualties of two officers and one enlisted man killed and 26 men 
wounded; estimated Mexican casualties amounted to 80 killed 
and 70 wounded. 

1919 

June 14-16, affair at E] Paso, Tex.: On June 14, Villa with 

1,600 followers attacked Juarez, Mexico, held by 982 Carranzistas. 
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On the 14th and 15th, one American soldier and one civilian were 
killed, and two soldiers and four civilians wounded on the Ameri- 
can side of the Rio Grande by stray fire from Villa’s soldiers. On 
the night of June 15-16, some 8,600 United States troops crossed 
the international boundary line, dispersed the Villa troops and 
returned to their American base the following noon. Casualties 
inflicted on the Mexicans of Villa amounted to 128 killed, 29 
wounded, and 75 taken prisoner. American casualties included 
two soldiers killed and 10 wounded. 

In addition to the foregoing, some sixty-odd minor incidents 
occurred during the period beginning July 1, 1918 and ending 
June 80, 1919. Several American citizens were kidnapped and 
held for ransom while two Americans and three Mexicans were 
killed. On two occasions United States troops pursued cattle 
thieves into Mexico, killing six Mexicans on one foray and five 
on the other. 

National Guard 
INDUCTED UNITS 

Units enumerated under Militia Bureau, Chapter 1, of Arizona, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas were inducted into Federal 
service August 5, 1917. 


UNITS NOT IN FEDERAL SERVICE 
The following units were authorized as reported August 30, 
1918: 


State Unit Date of Federal recognition 


.--| Recognition pending at the time. 
August 21-28, 1918, 
--| Inspection pending at the time. 


---| 2 regiments infantry... 
--| 6 regiments cavalry. 
3 regiments infantry... 


United States Guards 
The 2d, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 89th, and 40th Battalions were 
organized under the supervision of the Department Commander. 
For further information see Chapter 5 and p. 313. 


Units Maintained at Educational Institutions 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNITS 


Established 
Unit Institution W.D. Bul. dat 
--++--] New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arte, State College, N. Mex...| Dec. 4, 1916. 
--| New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, N. Mex. ---| Dee. 21, 1916. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla_ Oct. 31, 1916. 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex... .....- Oct. 10, 1917. 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Oct. 21, 1916. 
University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz Apr. 17, 1917. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND 
STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS UNITS 


Inatitution Period of operation 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Tex__---_ October to December 1918. 
Alexander College, Jacksonville, Tex. = Do. 


Austin College, Sherman, Tex___ = Do. 
Baptist College, Decatur, Tex_ é Do. 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex_ s Do. 
Bishop College, Marshall, Tex__ Do. 
Central State Normal School, Edmond, Okla__ September to December 1918. 


College of Marshall, Marshall, Tex____-.-_-_ October to December 1918. 
East Central State Normal School, Ada, Okla_ Do. 
East Texas State Normal School, 

Commerce, Tex___-.--.------------------ Data missing. 


Grubbs Vocational College, Arlington, Tex... November to December 1918. 
Henry Kendall College, Tulsa, Okla Data missing. 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Tex___-_ October to December 1918. 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, 

Stephenville, Tex 
Meridian College, Meridian, Tex____ 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and 


November to December 1918. 
October to December 1918. 


Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex__-_-- July to December 1918. 
New Mexico Military Institute, 

Roswell, N. Mex___-----_---------------- October to December 1918. 
North Texas State Normal College, 

Denton; Texis 22-2522 22s et November to December 1918. 
Northwestern State Normal School, 

‘Alva; Okla2s-2520 (hei 2 eet. ee See October to December 1918. 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Phillips University, Enid, Okla___ 
Prairie View Normal and Industrial College, 

Prairie View, Tex. 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 
Sam Houston State Normal Institute, 


--June to December 1918. 
-- October to December 1918. 


Huntsville, Tex. Do. 
Simmons College, Abilene, Tex___. Do. 
Southeastern State Normal School, 

Durant, Okla___. = Do. 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex__ Do. 
Southwest Texas State Normal, 

San Marcos, Tex__--_-----_-_------------ Do. 
Southwestern State Normal School, 

Weatherford, Okla__-_--_-------------_-- Do. 


Southwestern University, Georgetown, Tex___November to December 1918. 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanica] College, 

College Station, Tex--_--_--------------_- April to December 1918. 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex_ October to December 1918. 
Texas Military College, Terrell, Tex.._______.November to December 1918. 
Trinity University, Waxahachie, Tex.__---__ October to December 1918. 


University of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz.____-___- July to December 1918. 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex_____---_-_----_____. November to December 1918. 
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Institution Period of operation 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla_-_---_ June to December 1918. 
University of Texas, Austin, Tex_____-_-_-__ June to November 1918. 
University of Texas School of Medicine, 

Galveston, Tex_-.----------------------- October to December 1918. 
University of Texas School of Mines, 

EI Paso, ‘Tex 2262 aa ee i Do. 
Wayland College, Plainview, Tex____-----~-- Do. 
West Texas Military Academy, 

San Antonio, Tex_-_--_--__----_--____-__ Do. 
West Texas State Normal School, 

Canyon}. Tex- 5630s ee ee October 1918 to January 1919. 
Wiley University, Marshall, Tex____________ October to December 1918. 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 

All active stations, including those exempted from the control 
of the Department Commander, are described in Chapter 4, ar- 
ranged by department. Description of all other properties, such 
as inactive stations, reservations, militia target ranges, and 
others, to which the responsibility of the Department Commander 
extended, follows. 

Inactive Stations 


RESERVATIONS 

Eagle Pass, Tex.—Situated in the town of Eagle Pass, Maverick 
County. Acquired 1892. Area: 155.29 acres. 

Pelican Spit, Tex.—Situated in Galveston Bay, Galveston 
County, near the city of Galveston. Acquired 1859-1907. Area: 
978.68 acres. 

MILITIA TARGET RANGES 

Buckeye, Ariz.—Range situated in Maricopa County. Reserved 
1910. Area: 640 acres. 

At Camp Mabry, Tex.—Situated in Travis County. Acquired 
1909. Area: About 200 acres. 

Douglas, Ariz——Range situated in Cochise County. Reserved 
1915. Area: 640 acres. 

Flagstaf{, Ariz—Range situated in Coconino County. Reserved 
1911. Area: 640 acres. 

Florence, Ariz.—Range situated in Pinal County. Reserved 
1912. Area: 6,161.12 acres. 

Near Lincoln, N. Mex.—Range situated in Lincoln County. Re- 
served 1910 and 1912. Area: About 6,928 acres. 

In Lincoln County, Okla.—Acquired 1909. Area: 154.48 acres. 

Mesa, Ariz.—Range situated in Maricopa County. Reserved 
1910. Area: 1,278.6 acres. 
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Phoeniz, Ariz.—Range situated in Maricopa County. Reserved 
1909. Area: 320 acres. 

Wilmot, Ariz.—Range situated in Pima County. Reserved 1909. 
Area: 3,200 acres. 

Yuma, Ariz.—Range situated in Yuma County. Reserved 1910. 
Area: 240 acres. 

CEMETERIES 

Brownsville, Tex.—National cemetery, situated about 1 mile 
from Brownsville. Acquired 1872. Area: 25.5 acres, about 6 of 
which are inclosed. 

Fort Gibson, Okla.—National cemetery, situated in Muskogee 
County near the town of Fort Gibson. Originally part of Fort 
Gibson reservation, cemetery reserved when post was abandoned 
1891. 

San Antonio, Tex.—National cemetery, situated in San Antonio, 
Bexar County. Acquired 1867, 1871, 1874. Area: About 8.68 acres. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex.—National cemetery, situated in Santa Fe 
County. Acquired 1870-1894. Area: 9.44 acres. 


STRENGTH OF TROOPS STATIONED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 
CAs reported on Department returns) 


SECTION 6 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
EXTENT 


On May 1, 1917, the Department embraced the States of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, California, Nevada, 
Utah, and the Territory of Alaska. 
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COMMAND 
Headquarters 
San Francisco, Calif. 
DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
191 1917 
Apr. 6 Maj. Gen. J. Franklin Bell Apr. 6 Lt. Col. Frank W. Coe 
Apr. 24 Brig. Gen. William L. Sibert June 65 Col. William L. Kenly (acting) 
(ad interim) June 24 Maj. Walter C. Babcock 
May 15 Maj. Gen. Hunter Liggett Aug. 21 Maj. Richard Park (acting) 
Sept. 6 Maj. Gen. Arthur Murray 1918 
1918 Jan. 3 Vacancy 
May 8 Brig. Gen. Charles G. Treat 1919 
June 18 Maj. Gen. John F. Morrison May 17 Lt. Col. James J. O'Hara 
through through 
June 20, June 20 
1919. 
ACTIVITIES 


The principal operations of the Department included: (1) 
maintenance of the coast defenses; (2) supervising the organiza- 
tion of certain units for oversea service and of other units, under 
the 1916 National Defense Act, the National Army Act of 1918, 
and other legislation; (3) mobilization and muster-in of the Na- 
tional Guard of the States comprised in the Department; (4) 
organization of United States Guards battalions; (5) guarding 
of utilities; and (6) patrolling the Mexican border. 


Coast Artillery Corps 
PACIFIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 

This District, organized in February 19138, was in existence at 
outbreak of war and comprised the Coast Defenses of San Diego, 
San Francisco, Puget Sound, The Columbia, and Los Angeles. 
On May 1, 1917, the Pacific Coast Artillery District was discon- 
tinued and superseded by the North Pacific and South Pacific 
Coast Artillery Districts. 


NORTH PACIFIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 
Headquarters 
Seattle, Wash. 
District Commanders 
1917 
May 1, Col. John L. Hayden; June 4, Col. Samuel E. Allen. 
1918 
November 19, Maj. Gen. Clarence P. Townsley; December 1, Col. William A. Rafferty 
(ad interim). 
1919 
March 19, Brig. Gen. George Blakely; May 1, Col William A. Rafferty (ad interim); 
May 28, Brig. Gen. Ira A. Haynes; June 16, Col. William A. Rafferty (ad interim) through 
June 20. 
Coast Defenses 
C.D. of Puget Sound: Hq.: Fort Worden, Wash. Other stations: 
Fort Casey, Wash.; Fort Flagler, Wash.; Fort Ward, Wash.; Fort 
Whitman, Wash. 
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C.D. of The Columbia: Hq.: Fort Stevens, Oreg. Other stations: 
Fort Canby, Wash.; Fort Columbia, Wash. 


SOUTH PACIFIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 
Headquarters 
Fort Miley, Calif. 
District Commanders 
May 1, Brig. Gen. William L. Sibert; uae 81, Col. Richmond P. Davis; August 24. 
Col. M. Balke (ad interim); September 11, Col. Alfred M. Hunter. 
January 27, Col. Frederick Marsh (ad Btaweiy February 26, Brig. Gen. Frank K 
Ferguson; June 1, Col Alfred M. Hunter (ad interim) through June 20. 
Coast Defenses 
C.D. of San Diego: Hq.: Fort Rosecrans, Calif. Other stations: 
Fort Pio Pico, Calif.; San Diego Barracks, Calif. 
C.D. of Los Angeles: Hq.: Fort MacArthur, Calif. Other sta- 
tions: None. 
C.D. of San Francisco: Hq.: Fort Winfield Scott, Calif. Other 
stations: Fort Baker, Calif.; Fort Barry, Calif.; Fort Funston, 
Calif.; Fort Miley, Calif. 


Mexican Border Patrol 
BORDER ORGANIZATION 
On October 4, 1916, so much of the State of California as lies 
south of the 83d degree North Latitude, was designated the South- 
ern California Border Patrol District. This organization obtained 
at outbreak of war. 


Southern California District 
Headquarters 
At times: Camp John H. Beacon, Calexico; Camp Walter R. 
Taliaferro, San Diego; and Camp Lawrence J. Hearn, Palm City. 


Commanders 
1917 
April 6, Col. Wilber E. Wilder; August 21, Col. Charles F. Hutchins; September 24, 
Lt. Col. Fred V. 8. Chamberlain; November 27, Col. Willie Uline. 
1918 
August 81, Maj. Benjamin F. Hoge; December 16, Maj. Abbott Boone. 
1919 
April 12, Lt. Col. B. B. Hyer, through June 20. 
Principal Stations 
Camps John H. Beacom; Walter R. Taliaferro; Lawrence J. Hearn. 
Other Camps and Outposts 
Camps at Andrade, Dixieland, El Campo, El Centro, Holtville, Laguna 
Dam, Palm City, San Diego, San Ysidro, Tecate, and Tia Juana. 
BORDER EVENTS 
Little insurrectionist activity occurred along the California bor- 
der during this period of the Mexican Revolution. In consequence, 
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the border patrol of the Western Department did not assume the 
proportions reached in the Southern Department during the war. 


National Guard 
INDUCTED UNITS 
Certain National Guard units were called into Federal service 
as early as March 15, 1917, for the protection of railroads, and 
other utilities. Units enumerated under Militia Bureau, Chapter 1, 
were inducted into Federal service as follows: Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming National Guard, July 25, 
1917; California and Utah National Guard, August 5, 1917. The 
State of Nevada furnished no National Guard troops. 
UNITS NOT IN FEDERAL SERVICE 


The following units were authorized as reported August 30, 
1918: 


State Unit Date of Federal recognition 


$8220 255220..) 2 regiments infantry. -| Not recognized at the time. 


6 companies coast artillery. 4 Do. 
-| 1 regiment infantry. Do. 
-| 1 regiment infantry. Do. 


-| l regiment infantry. -| Recognition pending at the time. 


United States Guards 
The 6th, 23d, 24th, 25th, 30th, 87th, 38th, 48d and 44th Bns. 
were organized under the supervision of the Department Com- 
mander. For further information see Chapter 5 and p. 313. 


Units Maintained at Educational Institutions 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNITS 


Established by 
Institution W.D. Bul. dated— 
Agricultural College of Utah, Logan, Utah. -| Dec. 21, 1916, 
Harvard School, Loa Angeles, Calif Apr. 17, 1017. 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Stanford University, C -| Dee. 4, 1916. 
Montana State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Boseman, Mont...| Jan. 29, 1917. 
Montana University, Missoula, Mont -| Jan, 27, 1919. 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif | Do. 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg. -| Jan, 29, 1917. 
Oregon University, Eugene, Oreg.. -| Jan. 27, 1919. 
Pomona College, Claremoat, Calif. Feb. 26, 1918. 
San Diego Junior College, San Diego, Jan, 27, 1919. 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash Oct. 31, 1916. 
Throop College of Technology, Pasadena, C: Jan, 8 and 29, 1917. 

-| University of California, Berkeley, Calif. Apr. 17, 1917. 

-| University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. Jan, 8, 1917. 

-| University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Oct. 31, 1916, 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif Dee. 7, 1917, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Ci Apr, 23, 1918, 

-| University of Washington, Seattle, Wash... Nov. 18, 1916. 

-| University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. Oct. 31, 1916. 

-| Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash... Deo. 19, 1917. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND 
STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS UNITS 


: Institution Period of operation 
Agricultural College of Utah, Logan, Utah__- June to December 1918. 
Benson Polytechnic School, Portland, Oreg--- Do. 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah__--- October to December 1918. 
California School of Mechanical Arts, 


San Francisco, Calif___ --July to August 1918. 


College of the Pacific, San Jose, Calif___ Do. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, 

San Francisco, Calif-_._______----------- Do. 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash_-_-_- Do. 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash_-_-__ Do. 


Idaho Technical Institute, Pocatello, Idaho___July to December 1918. 
Leland Stanford Junior University, 


Stanford University, Calif__. .--October to December 1918. 


Modern Auto School, Spokane, Wash__--_-_- June to December 1918. 
Montana State College of Agriculture and 

Mechanic Arts, Bozeman, Mont__-_------_ October to December 1918. 
Montana State School of Mines, Butte, Mont__ Do. 
Mt. St. Charles-Wesleyan Colleges, 

Helena, Mont____-__-_--_---_-___---_---- * Do. 
North Pacific College of Dentistry and 

Pharmacy, Portland, Oreg_-_.______-_--__ Do. 
Oakland Technical High School, 

Oakland, Calif-_._-_-_----_--_-___-__ _--July to December 1918. 


Occidental College, Los Angeles, Calif_______October to December 1918. 
Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, Oreg__June 1918 to February 1919. 


Pomona College, Claremont, Calif..._-__-_-_ October to December 1918. 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., S.A.T.C..-__July to August 1918. 
Reed College, Portland, Oreg-___-_--.-__-_-_ Data missing. 
St. Ignatius University, San Francisco, Calif. October to December 1918. 
St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Calif-_._________ Do. 
San Diego Junior College, San Diego, Calif___ Do. 
State Normal School, Cheney, Wash__ Do. 
State Normal School, Los Angeles, Calif_.___ “July to December 1918. 
Throop College of Technology, 

Pasadena, .Calif.2.. 2220-0. 2 October 1918 to January 1919. 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif_____ July to December 1918. 
University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho_____--_-_ June to December 1918. 


-October to December 1918. 
_-June to December 1918. 
--October to December 1918. 


University of Montana, Missoula, Mont_ 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nev_____ 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg__ 


University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif______ Do. 
University of San Francisco, 

San Francisco, Calif-_..____..-___________ Do. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. Do. 


University of Southern California, 

Los Angeles, Calif. Do. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah_ “J une to December 1918. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash__.._October to December 1918. 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo-_----_- Do. 
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Institution Period of operation 
Washington State College, Pullman, Wash_--- June to December 1918. 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash___----- October to December 1918. 
Willamette University, Salem, Oreg___--_--_ Do. 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 

All active stations, including those exempted from the control 
of the Department Commander, are described in Chapter 4, ar- 
ranged by department. Description of all other properties, such 
as inactive stations, reservations, militia target ranges, and 
others, to which the responsibility of the Department Commander 
extended, follows. 

Inactive Stations 
POSTS 

Fort Duchesne, Utah: Situated within the limits of the Uintah 
Indian Reservation, Uintah County. Area: 150 acres. History: 
Established 1886 to police and protect the Indian Reservation. 

Fort Egbert, Alaska: Situated on the Yukon River, at the mouth 
of Mission Creek, at a point known as “Eagle City.” Area: 2,835 
acres. History: Set apart for military purposes 1899. Named in 
honor of Brig. Gen. Henry Egbert, U. S. V. (Col. 22d Inf., 
U.S. A.), who was killed in action at Malinta, P. I., 1899. 

Fort Pio Pico, Calif.: Situated on the southwest extremity of 
the peninsula or island of San Diego, San Diego County. Area: 
57.41 acres. History: Original reservation acquired by condemna- 
tion 1892. In 1906 named in honor of Pio Pico, Governor of Cali- 
fornia under Mexican sovereignty. Garrisoned during war. 

Fort Spokane, Wash.: Situated on a plateau on the south side 
of Spokane River and about 1 mile from Columbia River, in Lin- 
coln County. Area: 640 acres. History: Set apart and declared a 
military reservation 1882. Turned over to Department of the 
Interior 1899, for Indian school purposes. 

Fort Townsend, Wash.: Situated on the west side of Port Town- 
send Bay, Jefferson County, about 8 miles from Port Townsend. 
Area: 640.47 acres. History: Post established 1856; reservation 
proclaimed 1859. Post abandoned 1860, reestablished 1874, and 
garrisoned until 1895, when reservation was turned over to De- 
partment of the Interior; returned to War Department 1896. 

Fort Walla Walla, Wash.: Situated 1 mile from Walla Walla, 
Walla Walla County. Area: 611.73 acres. History: Old Fort Walla 
Walla, or Nez Perces, was a trading post built by the British 
Hudson’s Bay Company on the Columbia River. Present post 
established 1856; served as an important point during the Indian 
wars of the period; placed in hands of caretakers 1889. 
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RESERVATIONS 

Amaknak Island, Alaska: Situated in Dutch Harbor, embracing 
most of the island. Set apart for public purposes 1901. 

Canoe Island, Wash.: Situated in the Haro Archipelago, in 
what is called Upright Channel, San Juan County. Set apart for 
military purposes 1875. Area: 43.1 acres. 

Challam Point, Wash.: Situated in Jefferson County, on the 
west of entrance to Port Discovery. Reserved for military pur- 
poses 1866. Area: 547.7 acres. 

Challam Point (Land Opposite), Wash.: Situated in Jefferson 
County, on the east side of entrance to Port Discovery, opposite 
Challam Point. Reserved for military purposes 1866. Area: About 
206.25 acres. 

Coos Bay, Oreg.: Situated on the south side of entrance to Coos 
Bay, Coos County. Reserved for military purposes 1915. Area: 
32.06 acres. 

Cordova and Orca Bays (Lands on and Islands in), Alaska: 
Comprises certain lands on Cordova Bay and three islands in Orca 
Bay (Observation Island, North Island, Channel Island). Re- 
served for military purposes 1910. 

Dead Man’s Island, Calif.: Situated in Los Angeles Harbor. Re- 
served for military and other purposes 1872. 

Deception Pass (North Side of), Wash.: Situated on Fidalgo 
Island, Skagit County, north of entrance to the pass and includes 
two islands in the pass. Reserved for military purposes 1866. 
Area: About 550 acres. 

Deception Pass (South Side of), Wash.: Situated on northern 
end of Whidbeys Island, Island County, south of entrance to the 
pass. Reserved for military purposes 1866. Area: About 630 acres. 

Double Bluff, Wash.: Situated on southern shore of Whidbeys 
Island, Island County, opposite Foulweather Point. Reserved for 
military purposes 1866. Area: About 626.25 acres. 

Dyea, Alaska: Situated in vicinity of Dyea, north of dock of the 
Dyea Klondike Transportation Company. Set apart for military 
purposes 1898. Area: 1,280 acres. 

Fire Island, Alaska: Situated at the head of Cook Inlet, em- 
bracing the whole island. Set apart for military purposes 1914. 

Foulweather Point, Wash.: Situated on the east side of entrance 
to Hoods Canal, in Kitsap County. Reserved for military pur- 
poses 1866. Area: 485.5 acres. 

Gig Harbor, Wash.: Situated on the north side of entrance to 
Gig Harbor, Narrows of Puget Sound. Reserved for military pur- 
poses 1901. Area: 77.8 acres. 

Goose Island, Wash.: Situated in the Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
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off the southeastern point of San Juan Island, San Juan County. 
Reserved for military purposes 1889. Area: The entire island, 
containing 4 acres. 

Hawkins Island (Portion of), Alaska: Situated on Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, in approximate latitude 60° 30’ north, longitude 146° 
west. Acquired by transfer from Navy Department for coast- 
defense purposes 1910. Unsurveyed. 

Hoods Head, Wash.: Situated on the west side of entrance to 
Hoods Canal, Kitsap County. Reserved for military purposes 
1866. Area: 43.25 acres. 

Hope Island and Skagit Island, Wash.: Situated east of Decep- 
tion Pass. Reserved for military purposes 1866. Area: Two islands 
with a combined area of 200 acres. 

Japonski Island, Alaska: Situated directly opposite the town of 
Sitka, embracing the whole island. Reserved for military and 
naval purposes 1890. Area: About 800 acres. 

Lagoon Point, Wash.: Situated on the east side of Admiralty 
Inlet, opposite Marrowstone Island, in Island County. Acquired 
1909. Area: About 206 acres. 

Laguna Merced, Calif.: Situated in the city and county of San 
Francisco. Acquired by condemnation 1901. Area: 41.4 acres. 
See p. 945. 

Lopez Island (Northwest Portion), Wash.: Situated between 
Flat Point and Upright Point and including same, in San Juan 
County. Reserved for military purposes 1875. Area: 634.6 acres. 

Lopez Island (Southwest Portion), Wash.: Situated directly 
opposite the southeast point of San Juan Island, and including 
Bunch Island and Whale Rocks, in San Juan County. Reserved 
for military purposes 1875. Area: 677.28 acres. 

Middle Point and Orchard Point, Wash.: Situated at the en- 
trance to Port Orchard near Fort Ward, in Kitsap County. Ac- 
quired by condemnation 1899. Area: 385.25 acres. 

Molate Island (Red Rock), Calif.: Situated in the Bay of San 
Francisco, near its junction with the Bay of San Pablo. Reserved 
for military purposes 1882. Area: 7.52 acres. 

Nee-ah Harbor (East Side of), Wash.: Situated on the east side 
of Nee-ah Harbor, near the Strait of Juan de Fuca, in Clallam 
County. Reserved for military purposes 1868. Area: 398.5 acres. 

Nee-ah Harbor (West Side of), Wash.: Situated on the west 
side of Nee-ah Harbor, near the Strait of Juan de Fuca, in Clal- 
lam County. Reserved for military purposes 1868. Area: 381.25 
acres. 
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New Dungeness Harbor (Lands on North Side of), Wash.: 
Situated on the north side of New Dungeness Harbor, embracing 
all the peninsula to its junction with the mainland, in Clallam 
County. Reserved for military purposes 1866. Area: 258.63 acres. 

New Dungeness Harbor (Lands on South Side of), Wash.: 
Situated on the south side of New Dungeness Harbor, in Clallam 
County. Reserved for military purposes 1866. Area: 628 acres. 
Present area not occupied by private parties appears to be about 
22.75 acres. 

Nodule Point, Wash.: Situated on the west side of Admiralty 
Inlet, in Jefferson County. Acquired by condemnation 1910. Area: 
182.58 acres. 

Point Campbell, Alaska: Situated at the head of Cook Inlet, 
between Turnagain and Knik Arm. Set apart for military pur- 
poses 1914. 

Point Defiance, Wash.: Situated at the narrows of Puget Sound, 
on the east of Commencement Bay, in Pierce County. Reserved 
for military purposes 1866. Granted to city of Tacoma for a public 
park 1905, subject to repossession. Area: About 637.9 acres. 

Point Hudson, Wash.: Situated at the entrance to Port Town- 
send. Reserved for military purposes 1866. Area: About one-tenth 
of one acre. 

Point Mackenzie, Alaska: Situated on the north side of Cook 
Inlet, near mouth of Knik Arm. 

Point Possession, Alaska: Situated near head of Cook Inlet, be- 
tween Cook Inlet and Turnagain Arm. Set apart for military 
purposes 1914. 

Point Spencer, Alaska: Includes northern end of Point Spencer, 
and is situated between Port Clarence Bay and Behring Sea. Re- 
served for public purposes 1900. 

Port Madison (Agate Passage), Wash.: Situated on Agate Pas- 
sage to Port Orchard, in Kitsap County. Reserved for military 
purposes 1905. Area: About 70.50 acres. 

Protection Island (Land Opposite to), Wash.: Situated at Cape 
George on the east side of entrance to Port Discovery, in Jefferson 
County. Reserved for military purposes 1866. Area: About 354.25 
acres. 

San Juan Island (Eastern Side of), Wash.: Situated in San 
Juan County and comprises the locality known as Point Caution 
including Reid Rock. Reserved for military purposes 1875. Area: 
484.31 acres. 

San Juan Island (Southeast Point of), Wash.: Situated in San 
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Juan County and comprises Cattle Point, Rocky Peninsula, Neck 
Point, and Mount Finlayson on San Juan Island. Reserved for 
military purposes 1875. Area: About 640 acres. 

Sand Island, Oreg.: A shifting island lying in or near the en- 
trance to the Columbia River, in Clatsop County. Reserved for 
military purposes 1868. Area: 192.07 acres. 

Shaw Island (Eastern Side of), Wash.: Situated in San Juan 
County. Reserved for military purposes 1875. Area: 640 acres. 

Shaw Island (Western Side of), Wash.: Situated in San Juan 
County and includes George Point and Neck Point on the western 
shore of island. Reserved for military purposes 1875. Area: 471.5 
acres. 

Skagway, Alaska: Situated on Skagway River, near Skagway. 
Reserved for military purposes 1908. Area: 466.12 acres. 

Sucia Islands, Wash.: Situated in the Gulf of Georgia, San Juan 
County. Reserved for military purposes 1896, excepting two per- 
manent localities reserved for lighthouse purposes. Area: 377.4 
acres, 

Tala Point, Wash.: Situated on the west side of entrance to 
Hoods Canal and southwest from Double Bluff Military Reserva- 
tion. Reserved for military purposes 1866. Area: About 162.25 
acres. 

Three Tree Point, Wash.: Situated on the right bank of Colum- 
bia River, nearly opposite the east end of Wood Island. Reserved 
for military purposes 1865. Area: 640 acres. 

Valdez-Fairbanks Military Road Timber Reserve, Alaska: Situ- 
ated along the Valdez-Fairbanks Military Road, comprising a 
tract of land 1 mile wide on each side of the road from Milepost 
No. 3 from Valdez to Milepost No. 12 from Valdez. Set apart for 
use of Alaskan Road Commission 1915. 

Vancouver Point, Wash.: Situated on the west side of Port Dis- 
covery, in Jefferson County. Reserved for military purposes 1866. 
Area: About 603 acres. 

Vashon Island, Wash.: Situated in King County, near the city 
of Tacoma. Reserved for military purposes 1868. Area: About 480 
acres. 

Waadah Island, Wash.: Situated on the east side of Nee-ah Har- 
bor, near the entrance to the Strait of Juan de Fuca, in Clallam 
County. Reserved for military purposes 1868. Area: About 29 
acres. 

Washington Harbor (East Side of), Wash.: Situated on the 
east side of entrance to Washington Harbor, in Clallam County. 
Reserved for military purposes 1866. Area: 424 acres. 
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Washington Harbor (West Side of), Wash.: Situated on the 
west side of entrance to Washington Harbor, in Clallam County. 
Reserved for military purposes 1866. Area: About 473 acres. 

Whidbeys Island (North Point of), Wash.: Comprises the most 
northerly point of the island, situated in Island County. Reserved 
for military purposes 1866. Area: About 606 acres. 

Yerba Buena Island (or Goat Island), Calif.: Situated in the 
Bay of San Francisco, about 214 miles northeast of the city of 
San Francisco. Reserved for military purposes 1850. Area: About 
141 acres. 

OTHER PROPERTIES 

Big Hole Battlefield Monument Site, Mont.: Situated in Beaver 
Head County. Reserved for the protection of the Monument 1910. 
Area: 5 acres. 

MILITIA TARGET RANGES 

In Clackamas County, Oreg.: Range situated near Oregon City. 
Acquired 1910-14. Area: About 197.21 acres. 

In Douglas County, Oreg.: Range situated near Roseburg. Ac- 
quired 1907. Area: 34.18 acres. 

In Utah and Salt Lake Counties, Utah, also known as Jordan 
Narrows National Guard Target Range: Situated about 25 miles 
south of Salt Lake City. Reserved for military purposes 1914. 
Area: About 18,500 acres. 

In Washington County, Idaho: Range situated 5 miles north of 
Weiser. Reserved for military purposes 1911. Area: 160 acres. 


CEMETERIES 

Custer Battlefield National Cemetery, Mont.: Situated on the 
right bank of Little Big Horn River, in Big Horn County, about 
45 miles from the Custer Station on the Northern Pacific Railway. 
Reserved 1886, together with Fort Custer, since abandoned. Area: 
About 640 acres. 

Fort Crittenden Military Cemetery, Utah: Situated near Fair- 
field in Utah County. Tract granted and confirmed into the United 
States by patent from Governor of Utah 1905. Area: 40 acres, 
upon which the post cemetery of old Camp Floyd, subsequently 
Fort Crittenden, is located. 

San Francisco National Cemetery, Calif.: Formerly part of the 
reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco. Set apart by Sec- 
retary of War 1884. Area: 9.5 acres. 
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STRENGTH OF TROOPS STATIONED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 
(As reported on Department returns] 


Month Officers Enlisted | Aggregate Month Officers | Enlisted | Aggregate 
619 18,524 19,143 1,305 33,706 35,011 
825 28,895 29,720 947 23,037 23,984 
999 35,143 36,142 816 19,116 19,932 

1,164 39,82 40,992 900 20,643 21,543 

2,051 51,036 53,087 832 19,504 20,336 

1,889 45,494 47,383 722 12,811 13,533 

1,759 37,068 38,827 

1,673 30,395 32,068 

1,028 34,109 36,037 599 11,153 11,752 
107 11,174 11,881 
685 10,248 10,933 

2,002 35,708 37,800 690 9,328 10,018 

1,348 26,271 27,619 623 7,887 8,510 

1,322 27,029 28,351 650 6,155 6,805 

1,479 20,249 30,728 663 6,247 6,916 

1,476 32,063 33,539 587 6,328 6,915 

1,289 33,117 34,406 655 7185 7,840 

SECTION 7 
PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT 
EXTENT 


The Department was established July 1, 1917, and embraced 
the Canal Zone. 


COMMAND 
Headquarters 
Ancon, C. Z. 
DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1917 1917 
July 1 Brig. Gen. Edward H .Plummert July 1 Maj. Oliver Edwards 
Aug. 14 Brig. Gen. Adelbert Cronkhite Aug. 15 Maj. William E. Cole (acting) 
Aug. 81 Col. George F. Landers Sept. 28 Vacancy 
(ad interim) Nov. 9 Col. Charles B. Hagadorn 
1918 1918 
Feb. 28 Brig. Gen. Richard M. Blatchford Apr. 18 Col. William D. A. Anderson 
1919 (acting) 
Apr. 28 Maj. Gen. Chase W. Kennedy Aug. 10 Maj. Roy O. Henry (acting) 
through Nov. 28 Lt. Col. Willlam R. Abercrombie 
June 20. (acting) 
1919 
Jan. 18 Lt. Col. Collin H. Ball 
through 
June 20. 


1Had been in command of United States troops, Panama Canal Zone, under Eastern 
Department, since before Apr. 6, 1917. 


ACTIVITIES 
The principal operations of the Department included: (1) de- 
fense of the Panama Canal; (2) maintenance of the coast de- 
fenses; (3) guarding of utilities; and (4) exercising exclusive 
authority and jurisdiction over the operation of the Panama Canal 
and all of its adjuncts, appendants, and appurtenances, including 
the entire contro] and government of the Canal Zone. 
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Coast Artillery Corps 
PANAMA COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT 
The District embraced the coast defenses of Balboa and Cristo- 
bal. 
Headquarters 
Ancon, C. Z. until May 16, 1918; thereafter Fort Amador, C. Z. 


District Commanders 

April 6, Col. Adelbert Cronkhite; June iat Brig. Gen. Adelbert Cronkhite; August 29, 

Col. George F. Landers. 
1919 
May 9, through June 20, Col Alston Hamilton. 
Coast Defenses 

C.D. of Balboa: Hq.: Fort Grant. Other stations: Fort Amador. 

C.D. of Cristobal: Hq.: Fort DeLesseps. Other stations: Fort 
Randolph; Fort Sherman. 


Canal Zone Events 
SECURITY MEASURES 
At outbreak of war, immediate steps were taken to put the 
entire garrison stationed within the Department in readiness for 
the defense of the Panama Canal and its utilities. The mobile 
troops were assigned definite sectors for observation and inves- 
tigation, and preparations were made permitting rapid concen- 
tration within the areas assigned. Guard stations were maintained 
at Balboa; Pier No. 18; Miraflores; Pedro Miguel; Darien; Gam- 
boa; Gatun, including the locks, Mindi railroad bridge, bascule 
bridge at Monte Lirio, and entrance to the Chagres River; Mount 
Hope; and Mindi Island. A total of 296 officers and 983 enlisted 
men was employed on this duty. : 


MAINTENANCE OF LAW AND ORDER 

Supervision of elections in the Republic of Panama was under- 
taken in July 1918, in conformity with the provisions of Article 7 
of the Treaty of 1903, to avoid trouble at the polls. This involved 
taking over the policing of the cities of Panama and Colon, sta- 
tioning of small detachments at some 50 minor centers, and the 
use of several naval vessels to transport other detachments to nine 
ports. Within a few days after July 7, 1918, election day, all 
troops were withdrawn except from David, Chiriqui Province, 
where American interests required further protection. 


INTERNMENT OF ENEMY ALIENS 
On February 4, 1917, five German vessels were interned in 
Colon harbor and 104 crew members taken into custody. An in- 
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ternment camp on Taboga Island was established, to which the 
detained persons were transferred. 

With the cooperation of the Republic of Panama, German and 
Austrian nationals residing in the Republic were arrested soon 
after the outbreak of war and sent to Taboga Island. On April 19, 
1918, this internment camp was closed and the last detachment 
of the prisoners removed to the United States. During its exist- 
ence, a total of 219 alien enemies had been received at the camp. 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 
All active stations, including those exempted from the control 
of the Department Commander, are described in Chapter 4, ar- 
ranged by department. 


STRENGTH OF TROOPS STATIONED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 
(As reported on Department returns] 


SECTION 8 


HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT 


EXTENT 
The Department was established October 1, 1911, as part of 
the Western Division, under the name of Department of Hawaii. 
This designation was changed to Hawaiian Department, February 
15, 1913, when the Western Division was discontinued. The 
Department embraced the Hawaiian Islands and their depend- 
encies., 
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COMMAND 
Headquarters 
Honolulu, Oahu 
DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1917 1917 
Apr. 6 Brig. Gen. Frederick S. Strong Apr. 6 Lt. Col. Francis E. Lacey 
July 6 Brig. Gen. Charles J. Treat July 18 Capt. Henry C. Merriam 
(ad interim) Oct. 24 Maj. Henry C. Merriam 
Aug. 16 Col. Lucien G. Berry (ad interim) 1918 
Sept. 8 Brig. Gen. Andrew Hero, Jr. June 8 Lt. Col. Henry C. Merriam 
(ad interim) July 18 Col. Henry C. Merriam 
Sept. 6 Col. Lucius L. Durfee (ad interim) Nov. 18 Maj. Edward F. Witsel 
Sept. 14 Brig. Gen. John P. Wisser through 


May 21 Brig. Gen. Augustus P. Blocksom 1919. 
Nov. 10 Brig. Gen. John W. Heard 
(ad interim) 


Mar. 24 Brig. Gen. Henry C. Hodges, Jr. 
May 29 Col. Thomas Ridgway (ad interim) 
June 20. 
ACTIVITIES 

The principal operations of the Department included: (1) 
maintenance of the coast defenses and (2) mobilization and mus- 
ter-in of the National Guard. 

The military situation in the Pacific area was such that no 
immediate problem of repelling invasion presented itself. It was, 
therefore, possible to transfer most of the regular mobile troops 
garrisoning the Department to the continent and to replace them, 
in part, by National Guard organizations inducted for that pur- 
pose. 

Internment of Enemy Aliens 

The captain and crew of the interned German sea raider Geier, 
which had taken refuge in Honolulu Harbor, were arrested Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917, and sent to Schofield Barracks, where they were 
held under guard until September 13, 1917. This contingent, num- 
bering 164, and certain enemy sympathizers were then trans- 
ferred to Fort Douglas, Utah, for further internment. 


Coast Artillery Corps 
COAST DEFENSES OF OAHU? 


Headquarters 
Fort Kamehameha, T. H. 


Commanders 


1917 
April 6, Col. Alfred M. Hunter; September 8, Lt. Col. Joseph B. Douglas; September 24, 
Col. Joseph Wheeler, Jr. 


1Not assigned to any coast artillery district. 
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1918 
May 17, Maj. William W. Hicks (ad interim); June 27, Maj. Robert O. Edwards (ad 
interim); July 18, Col. John W. C. Abbott. 
1919 
March 24, Col. Thomas Ridgway, through June 20. 


Coast Defense Posts 

Fort Armstrong; Fort DeRussy; Fort Kamehameha; Fort 
Ruger. 

National Guard 
INDUCTED UNITS 

At outbreak of war, the National Guard of Hawaii consisted of 
4 regiments of infantry, 2 companies of coast artillery, 1 company 
of engineers, 1 troop of cavalry, and 1 signal company. On June 
80, 1917, these units and staff departments numbered 237 officers 
and 8,021 enlisted men. After May 20, 1917, the 4 regiments of 
infantry were consolidated into 2 regiments. 

On June 1, 1918, the National Guard was called into Federal 
service and organized into the Ist and 2d Hawaiian Regiments 
of Infantry. The company of engineers, the troop of cavalry, and 
the signal company mentioned above, were disbanded. The in- 
ducted units replaced regular troops at Schofield Barracks and 
Fort Shafter. 

UNITS NOT IN FEDERAL SERVICE 


Cos. A and B 5th Hawaiian Infantry, received Federal recog- 
nition and two other companies were so recommended. 


Units Maintained at Educational Institutions 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS UNITS 


ay aablished by 
Unit Tnstiiution lated— 
---| Kamehameha Schools, Tonolulu, T. H_...---..---2-----------2-022e ee ee Nov. 18, 1916, 
-| Punahou School, Oahu College, Honolulu, T. H..........2..22.-2--2-2---6- Jan. 27, 1919, 


UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND 
STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CORPS UNITS 


Institution Period of operation 


Hawaii College, Honolulu, T. H__..-_-..---------- October to December 1918. 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 
All active stations, including those exempted from the control 
of the Department Commander, are described in Chapter 4, ar- 
ranged by department. Description of all other properties, such as 
inactive stations, reservations, militia target ranges, and others, 
to which the responsibility of the Department Commander ex- 
tended, follows, 
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Inactive Stations 
RESERVATIONS 

Honolulu (Lots in): Include (1) the Emmes Wharf site, (2) 
the Esplanade Lots, and (8) the Barracks Lot, in city of Honolulu. 
Reserved for military purposes 1899. Area: (1) 42,086 sq. ft., 
(2) 55,830 sq. ft., (8) 98,260 sq. ft., respectively. 

Keaahala: Situated east of Koolau Range of mountains, Ka- 
noehe District, Island of Oahu. Reserved for military purposes 
1914. Area: About 218.49 acres. 

Punchbowl! Hill: Situated at Honolulu, Island of Oahu. Reserved 
for military purposes 1906. Area: About 35.45 acres. 

Puuloa: Situated on the west side of entrance to Pearl Harbor, 
near Honolulu, Island of Oahu. Acquired 1904-05. Area: 822.33 
acres. 

Red Hill-Salt Lake-Makalapa: Situated east of Pearl Harbor 
and near Honolulu, on the Island of Oahu. Consists of tracts and 
roadways on Red Hill Ridge and around Salt Lake Hill. Acquired 
1914. Area: About 82.99 acres. 

Round Top and Sugar Loaf: Situated in or near Honolulu, 
Island of Oahu. Reserved as sites for observation stations 1908. 
Area: Round Top, 3.68 acres; Sugar Loaf, 3.14 acres. 


STRENGTH OF TROOPS STATIONED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 
(As reported on Department returns] 


BESEBEREB 


SECTION 9 


PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT 


EXTENT 
The Department embraced all the islands of the Philippine 
Archipelago and United States troops in China. 
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COMMAND 
Headquarters 
Manila, P. I. 
DEPARTMENT COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1917 1917 ; 
Apr. 6 Maj. Gen. Hunter Liggett Apr. 6 Col. Ernest Hinds 
Apr. 16 Brig. Gen. Charles J. Bailey July 16 Lt. Col. Robert E. Callan 
Aug. 8 Brig. Gen. Robert K. Evans Dec. 12 Maj. Stephen W. Winfree 
1918 1918 
Aug. 7 Brig. Gen. Henry A. Greene Aug. 6 Col. Frederick R. Day (acting) 
Dec. 7 Col. Edwin A. Root (ad interim) Dec. 2 Lt. Col Henry B. Baird 
1919 1919 
Jan. 21 Col Samuel E. Allen (ad interim) Feb. 20 Col. Frederick R. Day 
Feb. 17 Brig. Gen. Francis H. French through 
through June 20. 
June 20. 
ACTIVITIES 


The principal operations of the Department included: (1) 
maintenance of the coast defenses; (2) reorganization of the 
Philippine Scouts and redistribution of garrisons; (3) prepara- 
tion of troops for the Siberian Expedition; and (4) mobilization 
of the Philippine National Guard for purposes of training. 


Coast Artillery Corps 
COAST DEFENSES OF MANILA AND SUBIC BAYS! 
Headquarters 
Ft. Mills, P. 1. 


Commanders 
1917 
April 6, Brig. Gen. Charles J. Bailey; April 16, Lt. Col. James M. Williams (ad interim); 
April 28, Lt. Col. Clint C. Hearn; June 25, Col. Clint C. Hearn; August 8, Brig. Gen. 
Clarence P. Townsley; August 12, Col. Clint C. Hearn; August 22, Brig. Gen. Clint C. 
Hearn; September 15, Lt. Col. James M. Williams; December 5, Col. James M. Williams; 
December 16, Lt. Col William R. Doores (ad interim); December 28, Col James M. 
Williams. 
1918 
April 20, Col. William R. Doores; June 1, Col. James M. Williams; June 11, Col. William 
R. Doores; August 10, Col. Samuel E. Smiley. 


3 February 17, Col. Samuel E. Allen; sea Brig. Gen. Richmond P. Davis, through 
june 20. 
Coast Defense Posts 

Fort Drum (El Fraile Island) ; Fort Frank (Carabao Island) ; 
Fort Hughes (Pulo Caballo Island); Fort Mills (Corregidor 
Island) ; Fort Wint (Grande Island) ; station on Chiquita Island. 

The fortification work at Forts Frank, Hughes, Mills, and Wint 
was practically completed by June 80, 1917. In the latter part of 
the same year, the armament of Fort Drum was completed and 
turned over to the Coast Artillery Corps. 


1 Not assigned to any coast artillery district. 
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Reorganization of Philippine Scouts and 
Redistribution of Garrisons 

At outbreak of war, the Philippine Scouts consisted of 135 
officers and 5,567 enlisted men, organized into 18 infantry bat- 
talions and distributed among 12 stations. The 37th Company, 
Philippine Scouts, was undergoing training as an engineer unit. 

In April 1918, authority was received to add 4 battalions and 
18 separate companies to the Scouts. Upon completion of reor- 
ganization, the native troops were expanded on a provisional basis 
to 4 regiments of infantry, 1 regiment of field artillery (moun- 
tain), 1 field signal battalion, 1 battalion of engineers, and 3 
independent battalions of infantry (mountain, prison, Moro). The 
strength under the new organization was 292 officers and 8,230 
enlisted men, exclusive of Regular Army field officers detailed for 
duty with the Scouts. 

The reorganization resulted in the withdrawal of troops from 
Augur Barracks (Jolo), ‘Camp Overton (Mindanao), Fort San 
Pedro (Iloilo), Ludlow Barracks (Parang), Regan Barracks 
(Albay), and Warwick Barracks (Cebu). By June 80, 1918, the 
new organizations had been concentrated at eight stations as 
follows: 

Fort William McKinley: 1st and 2d Philippine Inf. (Prov.). 

Camp Stotsenburg: 1st Philippine F.A. (Prov., Mountain). 

Camp McGrath: 3d Philippine Inf. (Prov.). 

Fort Mills: 4th Philippine Inf. (Prov.) ; 5th Bn. (Prison Gd.), 
P.S. 

Camp Nichols: 1st Philippine F. Sig. Bn. (Prov.). 

Camp Eldridge: 1st Philippine Engrs. (Prov.). 

Camp John Hay: 2d Bn. (Mountain), P.S. 

Pettit Barracks: 18th Bn. (Moro), P.S. 


Siberian Expedition 
In July 1918, the 27th and 31st Regts. of Inf. (91 officers and 
2,692 enlisted men) were designated and prepared for service as 
part of the American Expeditionary Force in Siberia. This con- 


tingent left the Philippines in August 1918, and returned during 
March and April 1920. 


Philippine National Guard 
The Philippine National Guard was organized under authority 
of Act No. 2715 of the Philippine Legislature approved March 17, 
1917, entitled “An Act to establish the Philippine Militia” et 
cetera. On January 26, 1918, the President approved an act au- 
thorizing the locally created armed forces in the Philippine Islands 
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to be organized and called into United States service in the same 
manner as the National Guard of the States. 

Pursuant to the authority granted him in Act No. 2715 of the 
Philippine Legislature, the Governor General organized the guard 
and at various times thereafter offered to the President for Fed- 
eral service an infantry division as a National Guard unit. On 
November 18, 1918, the President signed a proclamation calling 
the Infantry Division, Philippine National Guard, into Federal 
service for 1 month’s training effective November 20, 1918. For 
further information see pp. 674, 675. 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 


All active stations, including those exempted from the control 
of the Department Commander, are described in Chapter 4, ar- 
ranged by department. Description of all other properties, such as 
inactive stations, reservations, and others, to which the responsi- 
bility of the Department Commander extended, follows: 


Inactive Stations 
POSTS 

Camp Bumpus: Situated in the municipality of Tacloban; Prov- 
ince of Leyte, Island of Leyte. Area: 41.75 hectares (108.18 
acres). History: Reserved for military purposes 1903. Named in 
honor of 1st Lt. Edward A. Bumpus, 9th Inf., U. S. A., who was 
killed in action at Balangiga, Island of Samar, September 28, 1901. 
Garrisoned by Philippine National Guard 1917. 

Camp Connell: Situated in the municipality of Calbayog, Prov- 
ince of Samar, Island of Samar. Area: 128.15 hectares (316.67 
acres). History: Reserved for military purposes 1908. Named in 
honor of Capt. Thomas W. Connell, 9th Inf., U. S. A., who was 
killed in action at Balangiga, Island of Samar, September 28, 1901. 
Garrisoned by Philippine National Guard 1917. 

Camp Downes: Situated in the municipality of Ormoc, Province 
of Leyte, Island of Leyte. Area: 37.06 hectares (about 91.58 
acres). History: Reserved for military purposes 1908. Named in 
honor of 1st Lt. Edward E. Downes, Ist Inf., U. S. A., who was 
killed in action at Salcedo, Island of Samar, June 23, 1901. Aban- 
doned 1918. 

Camp Gregg: Situated in the municipality of Bayambang, Prov- 
ince of Pangasinan, Island of Luzon. Area: 289.38 hectares (about 
715 acres). History: Set apart for military use 19038. Named in 
honor of Capt. John C. Gregg, 4th Inf., U. S. A., who was killed 
in action near Mariguina 1899. Abandoned as military station 
1916. 
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Camp Wallace: Situated in the municipality of San Fernando, 
Province of Union, Island of Luzon. Area: About 194.65 hectares 
(481 acres). History: Set apart for military purposes 1903. 
Named in honor of Lt. Col. Robert R. Wallace, 1st Mont. Vol. Inf. 
(1st Lt. 2d Cav., U. S. A. and Col. 87th U. S. Vol.) who was mor- 
tally wounded in action at Caloocan, Rizal, 1899. Abandoned as 
military station 1912. 

Cotabato: Situated within the municipality of Cotabato, district 
of Cotabato, Moro Province, Island of Mindanao. Area: 2.46 hec- 
tares (about 6 acres). History: First mentioned 1885-86, when 
Spanish Government appropriated 100,000 Pesos for construction 
of fort for one company. Occupied by American forces December 
1899. Reserved for military purposes 1910. Not garrisoned during 
war. Returned to Philippine Government 1918. 

Cuartel Meisic: Situated in the city of Manila, P. I. Area: Three 
parcels totaling 28,964.2 sq. m. (7.157 acres). History: Former 
Spanish barracks, reserved for military purposes 1905. Trans- 
ferred to the Philippine Government for use of the municipality 
of Manila 1906, subject to repossession by the War Department. 

Fort Pikit: Situated in the barrio of Pikit, municipality of Cota- 
bato, Moro Province, Island of Mindanao. Area: 445.54 hectares 
(about 1,101 acres). History: Set apart for military purposes 
1912. Turned over to the Government of the Philippine Islands 
1919. 

Fort Reina Regente: Situated in the barrio of Reina Regente, 
municipality of Cotabato, Moro Province, Island of Mindanao. 
Area: 58.81 hectares (about 144 acres). History: First garri- 
soned by Spanish troops 1896. Reserved for military purposes 
1912 and made a subpost of Cotabato. Troops withdrawn 1918. 
Turned over to the Government of the Philippine Islands 1919. 

Fort San Pedro, Cebu: Situated in the municipality of Cebu, 
Province of Cebu, Island of Cebu. Area: 1.798 hectares (4.44 
acres). History: Reserved for military purposes 1908. Trans- 
ferred from Navy Department to War Department 1905. Not 
garrisoned during war. 

Torrey Barracks: Situated on Ilana Bay, in the municipality 
of Malabang, Moro Province, Island of Mindanao. Area: About 
2,111.06 hectares (5,216.42 acres). History: Set apart for military 
purposes 1903 under the name of Malabang. Name changed from 
Malabang to Torrey Barracks 1909, in honor of Lt. Col. Zerah W. 
Torrey, 18th Inf., U. S. A. Not garrisoned during war. Returned 
to Philippine Government 1918. 
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RESERVATIONS 

Batan: Situated on Batan Island, Cacrary Island, and several 
small islands off the coast of Luzon, in the Province of Albay, 
Luzon. Reserved for military purposes 1906-09. Area: About 
8,881.52 hectares (9,591.24 acres). 

Bataan: Situated on the east side of entrance to Subic Bay, 
municipality of Moron, Province of Bataan, Luzon. Reserved for 
military purposes 1905. Area: 3,031.55 hectares (about 7,491 
acres). 

Calumpan Point: Situated in the municipality of Maragondon, 
Province of Cavite, Luzon. Reserved for military purposes 1902. 
Area: 2,168.84 hectares (about 5,359 acres). 

Isabela de Basilan: Situated at Isabela de Basilan, municipality 
of Zamboanga, Moro Province, Island of Basilan. Reserved for 
naval purposes 1903; transferred to War Department for military 
purposes 1910. Area: 1.06 hectares (about 2.63 acres). 

La Monja: Island in Manila Bay situated to the west of Cor- 
regidor. Reserved for the defense of Manila Harbor 1902. Area: 
6,471 sq. m. (1.6 acres). 

Mariveles: Situated in the municipality of Mariveles, Province 
of Bataan, Luzon. Reserved for military purposes 1902. Area: 
2,631.94 hectares (6,256.48 acres). 

Momungan: Situated at Momungan, on the Overton-Keithley 
Road, Moro Province, Island of Mindanao. Was a subpost of Camp 
Keithley 1912; abandoned 1913. Set aside for military purposes 
1915. Area: 57,421 sq. m. (14.189 acres). 

Polloc: Situated near Ludlow Barracks, in the municipality of 
Parang, Moro Province, Island of Polloc. First occupied by Amer- 
ican forces 1899. Set apart for naval purposes 1903; transferred 
to War Department for military purposes 1910. Area: 3.14 hec- 
tares (7.76 acres). 

Rock in Manila Bay: Situated off southwest point of Corregidor 
and north of Pulo Caballo. Reserved for military purposes 1902. 
Area: 1,922 sq. m. (0.475 acres). 

Sta. Amalia: Island in Manila Bay, situated off northwest 
coast of Corregidor. Reserved for military purposes 1902. Area: 
1,902 sq. m. (0.47 acre). 

Siassi: Situated in the municipality of Siassi, Moro Province, 
Island of Siassi. Reserved for military purposes 1908. Area: 
157.05 hectares (about 388 acres). 

Tagabiran: Situated on Catubig River, about 20 miles from 
Laoang, in the municipality of Catubig, Province of Samar, Island 
of Samar. Acquired 1913. Area: 16.40 hectares (40.54 acres). 
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Zambales: Situated on the west side of entrance to Subic Bay, 
in the municipality of Subic, Province of Zambales, Luzon. Re- 
served for military purposes 1905. Area: 3,640.15 hectares 


(8,944.81 acres). 


STRENGTH OF TROOPS STATIONED WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT 


TAs reported on Department returns] 


Mooth Officers | Enlisted | Aggregate Month Officers | Enlisted | Aggregate 
696 19,066 19,762 582 17,295 17,877 
054 19,086 19,740 513 14,616 18,139 
687 19,425 20,112 576 14,249 14,825 
655 18,029 18,684 613 14,389 15,002 
625 16,573 17,198 619 14,004 14,623 
827 15,004 15,021 618 13,045 14,563 
524 14,043 18,487 ae 
645 14,008 14,643 
337 14,188 14,693 610 13,854 14,464 

607 13,801 14,408 

608 13,724 14,332 
528 14,118 14,646 595 13,577 14173 
537 18,909 14,446 563 13,441 14,004 
521 4,338 14,759 576 13,580 14,156 
532 14,395 14,927 + B44 13,814 14,358 
576 14,810 15,386 517 13,843 14,360 
558 16,039 16,507 536 13,648 1416 
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CHAPTER Ill 
TACTICAL DIVISIONS ORGANIZED IN 1918 
INTRODUCTION 


The divisions which went overseas are described in Volume II 
of the Order of Battle series. In this chapter, only such divisions 
as were organized in the summer and fall of 1918 and had no 
opportunity for oversea service will be found recorded, along the 
general] lines followed in Volume II. 

All infantry divisions were ordered organized in accordance 
with Tables of Organization, Series A, Jan. 14, 1918, Table 1, a 
copy of which follows. 

The first group of six divisions (9th to 14th incl.) began train- 
ing about Aug. 1, 1918, and it was planned to have the training 
completed by Nov. 30, 1918. Similarly, the other divisions (15th 
to 20th incl., 94th to 102d incl., and the 15th Cav. Div.) were to 
undergo training for a period of 4 months, before becoming avail- 
able for service abroad. 

The training plan contemplated unit instruction, in successive 
phases, up to and including the regiment, with emphasis being 
placed on open warfare and with minimum attention devoted to 
trench warfare. This unit instruction was to be followed by a 
definite period of combined training. Every effort: was made to 
achieve uniformity in the training of these divisions. However, 
owing to the influenza epidemic which prevailed from Sept. to 
Nov. 1918, the training program suffered considerable inter- 
ference. 

All officers, before being sent to their divisions, underwent 
training in the specialties required of them at the various schools 
created for that purpose, such as the Infantry School of Arms, 
Artillery School of Fire, and Engineer Camp of Instruction. Divi- 
sion chiefs of staff and their assistants were given a course in 
staff duties at the Army War College, one month before their 
respective divisions were organized. 

Cadres of noncommissioned officers and partly trained men 
were furnished by replacement camps for each infantry regiment. 
Infantry regiments were organized at camps designated in War 
Department directives, but the units pertaining to the special arms 
received their initial training at camps that had been provided 
for the purpose, in order to economize instructors and special 
equipment. 

Inasmuch as it was planned that each group of six divisions 
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9th Division 


was eventually to form an army corps, provision was also made 
for the organization and training of the required corps troops, to 
obviate the necessity of drawing on combatant organizations for 
such auxiliary organizations later. 

Data pertaining to the 1st Division, P.N.G., referred to in Chap- 
ter II under Philippine Department, are presented at the end of 
this Chapter. 


9TH DIVISION 
COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1918 1918 
July 18 Col. Charles C. Clark July 18 Maj. Ira A. Correll (acting) 
Sept. 27 Maj. Gen. Willard A. Holbrook Aug. 18 Col. James Hanson 
Oct. 29 Brig. Gen. James A. Ryan Sept. 7 Maj. Ira A. Correll (acting) 
(ad interim) Oct. 8 Col. James Hanson 
Nov. 6 Maj. Gen. Willard A. Holbrook to 
1919 Feb. 15 
Jan. 16 Brig. Gen. James A. Ryan 1919 
(ad interim) 
Jan. 20 Maj. Gen. Willard A. Holbrook 
to 
Feb. 15 
COMMANDERS 17th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 18th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
1918 1918 
July 17 Col. Melville S. Jarvis July 17 Col. Charles C. Clark 
Oct, 11 Brig. Gen. James A. Ryan Oct. 19 Brig. Gen. Melville S. Jarvis 
to (ad interim) 
Feb. 5 Oct. 28 Col. Charles C. Clark 
1919 Nov. 12 Brig. Gen, Albert C. Dalton 
Dec. 18 Brig. Gen. James A. Ryan 
(ad interim) 
1919 
Jan. 6 Brig. Gen. Albert C. Dalton 
to 
Feb. 5 


COMMANDERS 9TH FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
1918 
Aug. 1 Maj. William C. Houghton 
(ad interim) 
Aug. 4 Col. Joseph E. Myers 
Nov. 16 Brig. Gen. William Bryden 
to 
Feb. 8 
1919 
COMPOSITION 


1itH INFANTRY Brigape: Organized Dec. 1917 at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., as 15th Inf. 
Brig. Designation changed to 17th Inf. Brig. same month. Hq., 17th Inf. Brig. established 
Feb. 1918. 
45th Infantry: Organized May 1917 at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., from cadre 10th Inf. 
67th Infantry: Organized July 1918 at Camp Sheridan, Ala., from cadre 45th Inf. 
26th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Dec. 1917 as 28d M.G. Bn. at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Ky., from cadres 45th and 46th Inf. Designation changed to 26th M.G. Bn. 
same month. 
18TH INFANTRY Bricape: Hq. organized July 1918 at Camp Sheridan, Ala. 
46th Infantry: Organized June 1917 at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind., from coare 10th 
Inf. as part of 17th Inf. Brig. Transferred to 18th Brig. July 1918. ~ 
68th Infantry: Organized July 1918 at Camp Sheridan, Ala., from cadre 46th Int. 
87th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized July 1918 at Camp Sheridan, Ala., from cadre 
26th M.G. Bn. 
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$ta Frevp Aptitumry Brians: 

85th Field Artillery: 

a6th Field Artillery: 

87th Field Artillery: 

9th Trench Mortar Battery: 

Organized Aug. 1918, at Camp McClellan, Ala. 
DrvisionaL Troops: 

85th Machine Gun Battalion: Organised Aug. 1918 at Camp Sheridan, Ala. 

809th Engineers: Organised Aug. 1918 at Camp Forrest, Ga. 

09th Field Signal Battalion: Organized July 1918 at Camp Sheridan, Ala. 

Headquarters Troop: Organized July 1918 at Camp Sheridan, Ala. 
ith Train Headquarters and Military Police: Organised July 1918 at Camp Sheridan, Ala. 

9th Ammunition Train: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp MeClellan, Ala. 

9th Supply Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Sheridan, Ala. 

209th Engineer Train: 

9th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. end F. Hoops. 288-836): 

Organised Aug. 1918 at Camp Sheridan, Ala. 
RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organisation and Training 1918 

On July 8, the War Department directed organization of the 
9th Division at Camp Sheridan, Ala. On July 16, the organization 
of the 9th Field Artillery Brigade at Camp McClellan, Ala., was 
ordered. Formation of the Division began July 17, Col. Charles C. 
Clark assuming command on the following day. 

On July 31, the strength of the Division was approximately 
8,000 officers and men. During August, drafts from Camps Han- 
cock, Meade, Taylor, Travis, and Upton, Forts Thomas and Slo- 
cum, Columbus Barracks, and other stations brought the divisional 
strength to about 22,000 officers and men. At the end of Sept. the 
strength reached a peak of 25,000 officers and men. 

Systematic training began in Aug., the 9th F.A. Brig. and 9th 
Am. Tn. remaining at the Field Artillery Brigade Firing Center, 
Camp McClellan, Ala., for that purpose. On Oct. 28, 9th Sup. Tn. 
proceeded to Detroit, Mich., for convoy duty. On the same day, 
Advance Detachment of Division moved to Camp Mills, N. Y., 
preparatory to its departure overseas. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilization 1918-19 

On Nov. 11, 1918, the signing of the Armistice suspended all 
contemplated oversea movements, Advance Detachment returning 
to Camp Sheridan, Ala. During Dec., 45th Inf. took station at 
Camp Gordon, Ga.; 1st Bn. 67th Inf. at Camp McClellan, Ala.; 
8d Bn. 67th Inf. at Camp Shelby, Miss.; and elements 1st Bn. 46th 
Inf. at New Orleans, La., Fayetteville, N. C., Little Rock, Ark., 
and Charleston, S. C. 

On Jan. 17, 1919, demobilization of emergency personnel and of 
all units, except 45th and 46th Inf., was ordered. On Feb. 5, 
D.H.Q., Hq. 17th Inf. Brig., Hq. 18th Inf. Brig. were demobilized 
at Camp Sheridan, Ala., and Hq. 9th F.A. Brig. was disbanded at 
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10th Division 


Camp McClellan, Ala. Demobilization was completed Feb. 15, 
1919. 


10TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1918 1918 
Aug. 10 Maj. Gen. Lenard Wood Aug. 10 Col. Evan H. Humphrey 
1919 Dee. 2 Lt, Col. James M. Petty (acting) 
Jan. 7 Brig. Gen. Howard R. Hickok Dec. 16 Col. Evan H. Humphrey 
(ad interim) 1919 
Jan. 17 Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood Jan. 7 Lt. Col. James M. Petty (acting) 
to Jan. 9 Col. Evan H. Humphrey 
Feb. 18 to 
Feb. 18 
COMMANDER 198th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 20th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
1918 1918 
Aug. 11 Brig. Gen. Howard R. Hickok Aug. 10 Col. William H. Jordan, Jr. 
to Sept. 2 Brig. Gen. Wiliam J. Glasgow 
Feb. 18 Oct. 28 Col. Wiliam H. Jordan, Jr. 
1919 (ad interim) 
Nov. 7 Brig. Gen. William J. Glasgow 
Dec. 28 Col. John J. Ryan (ad interim) 
Dec, 28 Brig. Gen. William J. Glasgow 
to 
Feb. 18 
1919 


COMMANDERS 10th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
1918 
Aug. 10 Col. William H. Burt 
Aug. 27 Brig. Gen. William H. Burt 
to 
Feb. 18 
1919 
COMPOSITION 


19TH INFANTRY Bricape: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Funston, Kans. 
41st Infantry: Organized June 1917 from cadre 86th Inf. at Fort Snelling, Minn. 
69th Infantry: Organized Aug. 1918 from cadre 41st Inf. at Camp Funston, Kans. 
29th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Dec. 1917 at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., as 27th 
M.G. Bn.; designation changed to 29th M.G. Bn. July 1918. 
20TH INFANTRY Brigapg: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Funston, Kans. 
20th Infantry: Organized 1861. Stationed at Fort Douglas, Utah, Apr. 1917. 
70th Infantry: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Funston, Kans., from cadre 20th Inf. 
80th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Funston, Kans., from cadre 
29th M.G. Bn. 
107TH Fretp ARTILLERY BRIGADE: 
28th Field Artillery: 
89th Field Artillery: 
30th Field Artillery: 
10th Trench Mortar Battery: 
Organized Aug. 1918, at Camp Funston, Kans. 
Drvisionat Troops: 
25th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Funston, Kans. 
210 Engineers: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Forrest, Ga. 
210th Field Signal Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Funston, Kans. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Funston, Kans. 
‘TRAINS: 
10th Train Headquarters and Military Police: 
10th Ammunition Train: 
10th Supply Train: 
810th Engineer Train: 
10th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 837-240): 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Funston, Kans. 


11th Division 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organisation and Training 1918 

On July 9, the War Department directed organization of the 
10th Div. at Camp Funston, Kans. Organization was completed 
Aug. 10, when Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood assumed command. 

On Aug. 31, the Division reached a strength of 22,300 officers 
and men drawn chiefly from IIl., Kans., Mo., Nebr., and S. Dak., 
intermixed with small quotas from the United States at large. At 
the end of Nov., the strength reached a peak of 24,829 officers and 
enlisted men. 

Systematic training began in Aug. During latter part of Oct., 
10th Sup. Tn., 10th Am. Tn., and elements of 10th San. Tn. pro- 
ceeded to Detroit, Mich., for convoy duty. On Oct. 27, Advance 
Detachment of Division moved to New York via Camp Mills, 
sailed Nov. 2, and arrived at Brest, France, Nov. 9. On Nov. 1, 
210th Engrs. and Tn. left for Camp Mills. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilizsation 1918-19 

On Nov. 11, 1918, the signing of the Armistice suspended the 
movement overseas. On Nov. 29, the 20th Inf. was detached from 
Division and assigned to Central Department, elements proceed- 
ing Dec. 12, 1918—Jan. 4, 1919, to Forts Brady, Leavenworth, 
Riley, and Sheridan; to Camp Lloyd Wheaton; and to Rock Island, 
Nitro, and Denver for guard duty. Early in Jan. elements of 
10th San. Tn. and 10th Am. Tn. rejoined; Advance Detachment 
arrived at New York from overseas. 

On Jan. 18, 1919, demobilization of emergency personnel and 
of all units, except 20th Inf. and 41st Inf., was ordered. Units 
were disbanded beginning Jan. 21. On Feb. 18, Hq. 19th Inf. Brig., 
Hq. 20th Inf. Brig., and Hq. 10th F.A. Brig. were demobilized at 
Camp Funston, Kans., followed by demobilization of D.H.Q. Feb. 
18. Demobilization was completed Mar. 31, when 210th Engr. Tn. 
was disbanded. 


11TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 

DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1918 . 1918 
Aug. 6 Brig. Gen. Joseph A. Gaston Aug. 18 Lt. Col. Jobn A. Barry (acting) 
Aug. 15 Maj. Gen. Jesse McI. Carter Aug. 18 Col. William D. Forsyth 
to Oct. 8 Lt. Col. Henry T. Bull (acting) 
Feb. 5, aa Oct. 20 Col. Henry T. Bull (acting) 
1919 Q Nov. 1 Col. William D. Forsyth 


Dee. 20 Lt. Col. Charles McH. Eby (acting) 
Dee. 24 Lt. Col. Corbit A. Hoffman (acting) 
Dec. 26 Lt. Col. Charles McH. Eby (acting) 


Jan. 8 Col. William D. Forsyth 


11th Division 


COMMANDERS 2ist INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 22d INFANTRY BRIGADE 
1918 1918 

Aug. 20 Col. Charles R. Noyes (ad interim) Sept. 1 Col. Richard C. Croxton 

Aug. 31 Brig. Gen. 8. J. Bayard Schindel Oct. 27 Brig. Gen. Reynolds J. Burt 

to to 


Feb. 8, Feb. 8, 
1919 1919 
COMMANDERS llth FIELD COMMANDERS 24th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
1918 1918 
Aug. 5 Lt. Col. Marshal G. Randol Sept. 27 Col. Waldo C. Potter (ad interim) 
Aug. 8 Col. Arthur M. Compton Oct. 19 Brig. Gen. Francis J. Koester 
to 1919 
Sept. 26, Jan. 14 Col. Alfred L. P. Sands 
1918 (ad interim) 
Feb. 1 Brig. Gen. Francis J. Koester 
to 
Feb. 7 
COMPOSITION 


2ist InrantRy Bricape: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md. 
17th Infantry: Organized 1861. Stationed at Forts Oglethorpe and McPherson, Ga., Apr. 
1917. 
71et Infantry: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md., from cadre 17th Inf. 
$2d Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md. 


22p InraNTRY Brigape: Hq. organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md. 
63d Infantry: Organized June 1917 at Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., from cadre 12th 
Inf. 
72d Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md., from cadre 68d Inf. 
$sd Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md. 


litrH Fretp ARtTiLugry Brigape: 
Stet Field Artillery: 
82d Field Artillery: 
83d Field Artillery: 
11th Trench Mortar Battery: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Mcade, Md. Component of 11th Div. until Sept. 25, 1918; 
thereafter corps artillery. 


247H Frecp Agtitiery Bricape: Hq. organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Knox, Ky. Assigned to 11th 
Div. Oct. 7, 1918. 
70th Field Artillery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Del Rio, Tex., from 818th Cav. 
71st Field Artillery: 
72d Field Artillery: 
24th Trench Mortar Battery: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo., from 815th Cav. 


DrvisioNaL Troops: 
81st Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md. 
811th Engineers: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Forrest, Ga. 
211th Field Signal Battalion: Organized July 1918 at Camp Meade, Md. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md. 


TRAINS: 
11th Train Headquarters and Military Police: 
11th Ammunition Train: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md. 
11th Supply Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Meade, Md. 
211th Engineer Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Forrest, Ga. 
11th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 241-244): Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp 
Meade, Md. 


12th Division 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organisation and Training 1918 


On July 9, the War Department directed organization of the 
11th Div. at Camp Meade, Md., and July 16 organization of the 
11th F.A. Brig. at the same camp. Formation of the Division 
began with the arrival of leading units 17th Inf., Brig. Gen. 
Joseph A. Gaston assuming command Aug. 5. On Sept. 25, 11th 
F.A. Brig. was replaced by 24th F.A. Brig., stationed at Camp 
Knox, Ky., the former having been designated as corps artillery. 

On Aug. 81, the strength of the Division approximated 15,000 
officers and men. Just before the signing of the Armistice, the 
strength reached a peak of about 25,000 officers and men. 

Systematic training began in Aug., 24th F.A. Brig. remaining 
at the Field Artillery Brigade Firing Center, Camp Knox, Ky., 
for that purpose. On Oct. 25, Advance Detachment of Division 
moved to Camp Mills, N. Y., en route to Liverpool, England, where 
it arrived Nov. 8. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilization 1918-19 

On Nov. 11, 1918, the signing of the Armistice suspended all 
contemplated oversea movements. On Nov. 29, the 68d Inf. was 
detached from Division and assigned to Eastern Department, 
where it performed guard duty during Dec. and Jan. near Balti- 
more, Md., New York, N. Y., Washington, D. C., and Wilmington, 
Del. On Dec. 27, Advance Detachment returned to Camp Meade 
from overseas. 

On Jan. 17, 1919, demobilization of emergency personnel and 
of all units, except 17th Inf. and 63d Inf., was ordered. Demobili- 
zation of the Division was accomplished as follows: At Camp 
Meade, Md.—Hq. 21st Inf. Brig. and Hq. 22d Inf. Brig. Feb. 3, 
D.H.Q. Feb. 5; at Camp Knox, Ky.—Hgq. 24th F.A. Brig. Feb. 7. 


12TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 

1918 1918 
July 80 Col. George L. Byroade (ad interim) July 80 Lt. Col. Frank B. Edwards (acting) 
Aug. 18 Col. Almon L. Parmerter Aug. 14 Col. Oliver H. Dockery, Jr. 

(ad interim) Aug. 22 Col. Abraham G. Lott 
Aug. 20 Maj. Gen. Henry P. McCain Dee. 22 Lt. Col. George T. Everett (acting) 
1919 Dec. 80 Col. Abraham G. Lott 
Feb, 12 Brig. Gen. John E. Woodward to 

(ad interim) Jan. 80, 
Feb. 15 Maj. Gen. Henry P. McCain 1919 
to 
Feb. 18 


12th Division 


COMMANDERS 28d INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 24th INFANTRY BRIGADE 


1918 1918 
Aug. 7 Lt. Col Wilbur A. McDaniel Aug. 1 Lt. Col. Thaddeus B. Seigle 
(ad interim) (ad interim) 
Aug. 18 Col. Almon L. Parmerter Aug. 22 Col. Oliver H. Dockery, Jr. 
(ad interim) (ad interim) 
Sept. 8 Brig. Gen. John N. Hodges Aug. 80 Brig. Gen. John E. Woodward 
Dec. 27 Col. Almon L. Parmerter Sept. 17 Col. Oliver H. Dockery, Jr. 
(ad interim) (ad interim) 
Dec. 29 Brig. Gen. John N. Hodges Sept. 21 Brig. Gen. John E. Woodward 
to Dee. 81 Col. Oliver H. Dockery, Jr. 
Jan. 81, (ad interim) 
1919 1919 
Jan. 6 Brig. Gen. John E. Woodward 
to 
Jan. 81 


COMMANDERS 12th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 


1918 

Aug. 6 Lt. Col. James E. Edmonds 
(ad interim) 

Aug. 27 Lt. Col. David L. Roscoe 
(ad interim) 

Sept. 12 Lt. Col. John B. Maynard 
(ad interim) 

Sept. 14 Col. Ralph McI. Pennell 
(ad interim) 


Oct. 6& Col. George R. Allin 
Oct, 12 Brig. Gen. George BR. Allin 


1919 

Feb. 17 Col. Nefl G. Finch (ad interim) 
to 

Feb. 8 


COMPOSITION 


28> INFANTRY Batoape: Ha. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 
36th Infantry: Organized 1916. Stationed in Brownsville District, Tex., Apr. 1917. 
73d Infantry: Organized July 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 
35th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 


24TH INFANTRY Brigapk: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 
42d Infantry: Organized June 1917 at Fort Douglas, Utah, from cadre 20th Inf. 
74th Infantry: Organized July 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 
86th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 


12TH Fo Agriciery BRIGADE: 
84th Field Artillery: 
85th Field Artillery: 
86th Field Artillery: 
12th Trench Mortar Battery: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp McClellan, Ala. 


DrvistonaL Troops: 
34th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 
218th Engineers: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Forrest, Ga. 
212th Field Signal Battalion: Organized July 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 


TRAINS: 
18th Train Headquarters and Military Police: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 
18th Ammunition Train: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp McClellan, Ala. 
12th Supply Train: Organized July 1918 at Camp Devens, Mass. 
a12th Engineer Train: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Forrest, Ga. 
18th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F, Hoeps. 245-258): Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp 
Devens, Mass, 
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13th Division 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 1918 

On July 9, the War Department: directed organization of the 
12th Div. at Camp Devens, Mass. Formation of the Division began 
July 12 with the arrival of 12th Inf., Col. George Byroade assum- 
ing temporary command July 30. On Aug. 10, the 12th F.A. Brig. 
and 12th Am. Tn. were organized at Camp McClellan, Ala. 

On Sept. 80, the Division approximated full strength, with the 
majority of its personnel drawn from New England States. 

Systematic training began in Aug., 12th F.A. Brig. and 12th 
Am. Tn. remaining at the Field Artillery Brigade Firing Center, 
Camp McClellan, Ala., for that purpose. On Oct. 27, Advance De- 
tachment of Division sailed from New York, N. Y., for Liverpool, 
England, where it arrived Nov. 8. 

Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilisation 1918-19 

On Nov. 11, 1918, the signing of the Armistice suspended all 
contemplated oversea movements. During Dec., 42d Inf. moved 
to Camp Upton, N. Y., and elements 36th Inf. to Boston, Mass., 
and Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., for garrison duty. Advance Detach- 
ment returned to Camp Devens, Mass. 

On Jan. 18, 1919, demobilization of emergency personnel and 
of all units, except 36th Inf. and 42d Inf., was ordered. Demobili- 
zation of the Division was accomplished as follows: at Camp 
Devens, Mass.—Hq. 23d Inf. Brig. and Hq. 24th Inf. Brig. Jan. 
81, D.H.Q., Feb. 18; at Camp McClellan, Ala.—Hq. 12th F.A. 
Brig. Feb. 8. 


13TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1918 1918 
July 17 Col. Edward N. Jones, Jr. Aug. 16 Lt. Col. Walter H. Neill (acting) 
(ad interim) Aug. 21 Col. Frederick C. Johnson 
Aug. 20 Brig. Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt Sept. 26 Lt. Col. Linwood E. Hanson 
(ad interim) (acting) 
Sept. 11 Brig. Gen. Frank B. Watson Nov. 12 Col. Frederick C. Johnson 
(ad interim) to 
Oct. 7 Brig. Gen. Joseph D. Leitch Mar. 8, 
Oct. 12 Maj. Gen. Joseph D. Leitch 1919 
to 
Mar. 8, 


1919 


COMMANDERS 25th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 26th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
1918 1918 
Aug. 10 Lt. Col. Edward A. Shuttleworth Aug. 1 Maj. George M. Halloran 


(ad interim) (ad interim) 
Aug. 21 Col. Fitzhugh Lee (ad interim) Aug. 20 Col. Edward N. Jones, Jr. 
Sept. 11 Brig. Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt (ad interim) 
Dec. 20 Col. Henry M. Dichmann Oct. 7 Brig. Gen. Frank B. Watson 
to (ad interim) 1919 
Mar. 4, Feb. 24 Col. Benjamin B. Hyer (ad interim) 
1919 Mar, 1} Maj. Harold P. Fabian (ad interim) 
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13th Division 


COMMANDERS 18th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
1918 
Aug. 7 Lt. Col. Harold E. Marr 
(ad interim) 
Sept. 10 Col. Benjamin M. Bailey 
(ad interim) 
Sept. 16 Brig. Gen. William P. Ennis 
Dec. 14 Col. Benjamin M. Bailey 
(ad interim) 
1919 
Jan. 12 Col. Thomas E. Merrill (ad interim) 
Jan. 22 Brig. Gen. John L. Hayden 
to 
Mer. 4 


COMPOSITION 
25TH INFANTRY Bricape: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
ist Infantry: Organized 1791. Stationed at Schofield Barracks, T. H., Apr. 1917. 
75th Infantry: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash., from cadre Ist Inf. 
38th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
26TH INFANTRY Bricape: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
44th Infantry: Organized June 1917 at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., fram cadre 14th Inf. 
76th Infantry: Organized Aug.1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash., from cadre 44th Inf. 
39th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
18TH FIgLD ARTILLERY BRIGADE: 
87th Field Artillery: 
38th Field Artillery: 
39th Field Artillery: 
18th Trench Mortar Battery: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
DIvisionaL TRoors: 
87th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
213th Engineers: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Forrest, Ga. 
218th Field Signal Battalion: Organized July 1918 at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
TRAINS: 
18th Train Headquarters and Military Police: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
18th Ammunition Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
18th Supply Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Lewis, Wash. 
218th Engineer Train: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Forrest, Ga. 
18th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. %49-25%): Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp 
Lewis, Wash. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 1918 

On July 10, the War Department directed organization of the 
13th Div. at Camp Lewis, Wash. Formation of the Division began 
July 16, Col. Edward N. Jones assuming temporary command on 
the following day. 

On Aug. 31, the strength of the Division was approximately 
12,750 officers and men and, at the end of Oct., reached a total of 
21,700 officers and men, mostly drawn from Calif., Mont., Oreg., 
Wash., Colo., N. Dak., and Utah. 

Systematic training began in Aug., and Division was ready for 
oversea service in Nov. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilization 1918-19 
On Nov. 30, 1918, 44th Inf. was detached from Division and 
assigned to Western Department, elements of the regiment taking 
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14th Division 


station during Dec. at Fort Lawton, Wash., Fort George Wright, 
Wash., the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., and Butte, Mont. 

On Jan. 12, 1919, demobilization of emergency personnel and 
of all units, except 1st Inf. and 44th Inf., was ordered. During 
Feb., elements 1st Inf. were ordered to Tacoma, Seattle, and Fort 
Lawton, Wash., in connection with riot duty. Demobilization of 
the Division at Camp Lewis, Wash., was completed Mar. 8, when 
D.H.Q., Hg. 25th Inf. Brig., Hq. 26th Inf. Brig., and Hq. 13th 
F.A. Brig. were disbanded. 


14TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1918 1918 
July 29 Col. Samuel Burkhardt, Jr. Aug. 28 Col. Frederick G. Knabenshue 
Sept. 6 Brig. Gen. Howard L. Laubach Dec. 7 Lt. Col. Austin M. Pardee (acting) 
Nov. 19 Maj. Gen. Grote Hutcheson 1919 
to Jan. 7 Col. William D. Chitty 
Feb. 19, to 
1919 Feb. 19 
COMMANDERS 27th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 28th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
1918 1918 
July 80 Col. Easton R. Gibson July 29 Maj. Thomas OC. Musgrave 
Aug. 81 Lt. Col. Thomas 8. Moorman (ad interim) 
(ad interim) Aug. 14 Lt. Col. Thomas C. Musgrave 
Sept. 6 Brig. Gen. Howard L. Laubach (ad interim) 
to Sept. 6& Col. Samuel Burkhardt, Jr. 
Feb. 18, Dec. 8 Col. Ralph McCoy (ad interim) 
1919 to 
Feb. 18, 


1919 


COMMANDERS 14th FIELD 

ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
1918 
Aug. 4 Col. William F. Morrison 
Nov. 6 Brig. Gen. George A. Nugent 
to 
Feb. 18, 
1919 

COMPOSITION 


2itH INFANTRY Brigabe: Hq. organized July 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
10th Infantry: Organized 1855. Stationed at Camp E. S. Otis, C. Z., Apr. 1917. 
77th Infantry: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich., from cadre 10th Inf. 
41st Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
28TH INFANTRY Bricape: Hq. organized July 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
40th Infantry: Organized June 1917 at Fort Snelling, Minn., from cadre 86th Inf. 
vath Infantry: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich., from cadre 40th Inf. 
42d Machine Gun Battalion: Organized tte 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
ld4vH FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE: 
40th Field Artillery: 
41et Field Artillery: 
48d Field Artillery: 
14th Trench Mortar Battery: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
Divisionat Troops: 
40th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
214th Engineers: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Forrest, Ga. 
214th Field Signal Battalion: Organized July 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
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15th Division 


‘Trains: 
14th Train Headquarters and Military Police: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
14th Ammunition Train: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
14th Supply Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
814th Engineer Train: Organised Nov. 1918 at Camp Custer, Mich. 
14th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 253-256): Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp 
Custer, Mich. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 1918 

On July 9, the War Department directed organization of the 
14th Div. at Camp Custer, Mich. Formation of the Division began 
in July with the concentration of 10th Inf., 40th Inf., and 214th 
F. Sig. Bn. at Camp Custer, Col. Samuel Burkhardt, Jr., assuming 
command July 29. 

On Aug. 81, the strength of the Division was approximately 
138,500 officers and men, and, at the end of Oct., reached a total 
of some 22,000 officers and men, mostly drawn from Mich., sup- 
plemented by drafts from Ind., N. Dak., Wis., and other States. 

Systematic training began in Aug. and had advanced about 65 
percent at the signing of the Armistice. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilization 1918-19 

On Dec. 8, 1918, 40th Inf. was detached from Division and as- 
signed to station at Camp Sherman, Ohio. On Jan. 17, 1919, de- 
mobilization of emergency personnel and of all units, except 10th 
Inf. and 40th Inf., was ordered. Demobilization of the Division at 
Camp Custer, Mich., was accomplished as follows: Hq. 27th Inf. 
Brig., Hq. 28th Inf. Brig., and Hq. 14th F.A. Brig. Feb. 18; 
D.H.Q. Feb. 19. 


15TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 

DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1918 1918 
Aug. 28 Col. David J. Baker, Jr. Aug. 28 Lt. Col. Thomas T. Duke (acting) 
Sept. 11 Brig. Gen. Guy V. Henry Aug. 29 Col. George 8. Tiffany 
to Sept. 25 Lt. Col. Thomas T. Duke (acting) 
Feb. 24, Nov. 11 Col. George 8. Tiffany 
1919 to 

Feb. 28, 


1919 


COMMANDERS 29th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 80th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
1918 1918 


Sept. 1 Col. Lambert W. Jordan, Jr. Sept. 19 Col. Davis J. Baker, Jr. 
(ad interim) Dec. 18 Col. Reuben Smith (ad interim) 

Sept. 11 Brig. Gen. Guy V. Henry Dee. 28 Lt. Col. Gulielmus V. Heidt 

to (ad interim) 

Feb. 18, 1919 

1919 Jan. 8 Col. Reuben Smith (ad fnterim) 
Jan. 14 Brig. Gen. Daniel B. Devore 
to 
Feb. 18 
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15th Division 


COMMANDERS 15th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
1918 
Aug. 16 Col. Albert E. Saxton 
Oct. 17 Maj. Frederick E. Shnyder 
(ad interim) 

Oct. 80 Brig. Gen. William Bryden 
Oct. 81 Maj. Frederick E. Shnyder 
(ad interim) 

Nov. 2 Lt. Col. Frederick E. Shnyder 
(ad interim) 

Dec. 29 Brig. Gen. Laurin L. Lawson 
Dec. 80 Lt. Col. Frederick E. Shnyder 
(ad interim) 

1919 
Jan. 10 Brig. Gen. Laurin L. Lawson 
Feb. 6 Col. Albert E. Saxton 
to 
Feb. 17 
COMPOSITION 


29TH INFANTRY BricabE: Hq. organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex. 
43d Infantry: Organized June 1917 at Fort Douglas, Utah, from cadre 20th Inf. 
79th Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex., from cadre 48d Inf. 
44th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Nov. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex. 
80TH INFANTRY Bricape: Hq. organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex. 
57th Infantry: Organized June 1917 at Camp Wilson, Fort Sam Houston Tex., from cadre 
19th Inf. 
80th Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex., from cadre 67th Inf. 
45th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Nov. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex. 
16tH Frecp AptiLiery Bricave: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Stanley, Tex. 
48d Field Artillery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Stanley, Tex., from 304th Cav. 
44th Field Artillery: 
45th Field Artillery: 
15th Trench Mortar Battery: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Stanley, Tex., from 305th Cav. 
Divisionat Troops: 
43d Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Nov. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex. 
215th Engineers: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. 
215th Field Signal Battalion: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex. 
TRAINS: 
15th Train Headquarters and Military Police: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex. 
15th Ammunition Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp McClellan, Ala. 
15th Supply Train: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Logan, Tex. 
215th Engineer Train: Never organized. 
15th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 257-260): Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp 
Logan, Tex. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 

Organization and Training 1918 
On July 31, the War Department directed organization of the 
15th Div. at Camp Logan, Tex. Formation of the Division began 
in Aug. with the concentration of 48d and 57th Inf. at Camp 
Logan, Tex., Col. David J. Baker, Jr. assuming command Aug. 28. 
On Aug. 31, the strength of the Division was approximately 
8,900 officers and men, and, at the end of Sept., reached a total 
of about 12,000 men, drawn for the most part from La., Okla., 
and Tex. During Oct., additional drafts were received and sys- 
tematic training began. The 15th F.A. Brig. and 15th Am. Tn. 

conducted their training at Camp Stanley, Tex. 
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16th Division 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilizsation 1918-19 

During Dec. 1918, certain infantry contingents were detached 
from the Division and took station as follows: 1st Bn. 43d Inf. at 
Camp MacArthur, Tex.; 2d Bn. 43d Inf. at Camp Bowie, Tex.; 
and 57th Inf. at Camp Pike, Ark. On Jan. 17, 1919, demobilization 
of emergency personnel and of all units, except 48d Inf. and 57th 
Inf., was ordered. Demobilization of the Division was accom- 
plished as follows: At Camp Stanley, Tex.—Hq. 15th F.A. Brig. 
Feb. 17; at Camp Logan, Tex.—Hq. 29th Brig. and Hq. 30th Brig. 
Feb. 18; D.H.Q. Feb. 24. 


16TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 

1918 1918 
Aug. 19 Col. Llewellyn W. Oliver Aug. 21 Col. Llewellyn W. Oliver 

(ad interim) Sept. 26 Lt. Col. Richard R. Pickering 
Aug. 21 Col. Earle W. Tanner (ad interim) (acting) 
Aug. 28 Col. George B. Pritchard, Jr. Nov. 12 Col. Llewellyn W. Oliver 

(ad interim) 1919 
Aug. 26 Col. Sterling P. Adams (adinterim) Jan. 7 Maj. Eustis L. Hubbard (acting) 
Aug. 80 Col. Willis Uline (ad interim) Jan. 14 Col. John P. Wade 
Sept. 9 Brig. Gen. Peter W. Davison to 

(ad interim) Mer. 2 


Sept. 20 Maj. Gen. David C. Shanks 
Nov. 27 Brig. Gen. Peter W. Davison 


(ad interim) 

1919 

Jan. 8 Brig. Gen. Walter C. Short 
(ad interim) 

Jan. 25 Brig. Gen. Peter W. Davison 
(ad interim) 

Jan. 80 Maj. Gen. Guy Carleton 

to 

Mar. 8 


COMMANDERS 81st INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 32d INFANTRY BRIGADE 


1918 1918 

Sept. 12 Col. Willis Uline (ad interim) Sept. 18 Lt. Col. Harry D. Blasland 

Sept. 20 Brig. Gen. Peter W. Davison (ad interim) 

Dec. 81 Col. Willis Uline (ad interim) Sept. 28 Col. James T. Watson (ad interim) 
1919 Oct. 26 Brig. Gen. Walter C. Short 

Jan. 80 Brig. Gen. Peter W. Davison 1919 

Feb. 1 Col. Willis Uline (ad interim) Feb. 6 Col. John J. Toffey, Jr. 

to to (ad interim) 

Feb. 16 Feb. 15 


COMMANDERS 16th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 


Sept. 12 Col. Sterling P. Adams 

(ad interim) 
Sept. 24 Col. Leo P. Quinn (ad interim) 
Oct. 21 Brig. Gen. Daniel W. Hand 


Feb. 7 Col. Sterling P. Adams 


(ad interim) 
Feb. 14 Col. George B. Pritchard, Jr. 
to (ad interim) 
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16th Division 


COMPOSITION 
3ist INFANTRY Bxicapg: Hq. organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif. 
Slat Infantry: Organized 1862. Stationed along Mexican border Apr. 1917. 
81at Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif., from cadre 2lst Inf. 
47th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif. 
82p INFANTRY Bricaps: Hq. organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif. 
32d Infantry: Organized Aug. 1916 in Hawaiian Islands. 
82d Injantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny Calif., from cadre 32d Inf. 
48th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif. 
16TH Fietp ARTILLERY Brigape: Hq. organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif. 
46th Field Artillery: 
47th Field Artillery: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif., from 301st Cav. 
48th Field Artillery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif., from 802d Cav. 
16th Trench Mortar Battery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif., from M.G. Tr., 
301st Cav. 
DivisionaL Troops: 
46th Machine Gun Battalion: Never organized. 
216th Engineers: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. 
216th Field Signal Battalion: 
Headquarters Troop: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif. 
‘Trains: 
16th Train Headquarters and Military Police: 
16th Ammunition Train: 
Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif. 
16th Supply Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif. 
£16th Engineer Train: Never organized. 
16th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hoeps. 261-264): Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp 
Kearny, Calif. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 1918 

On July 81, the War Department directed organization of the 
16th Div. at Camp Kearny, Calif. Formation of the Division began 
in Aug. with the concentration of 21st and 82d Inf. and 801st and 
802d Cav. at Camp Kearny, Calif., Col. Llewellyn W. Oliver as- 
suming temporary command Aug. 19. 

On Aug. 81, the strength of the Division was approximately 
6,900 officers and men, and, at the end of Sept., reached a total of 
about 10,750 officers and men. During Oct. and Nov. the strength 
was slightly above 12,000, the majority of drafted men being sup- 
plied by the western states. 

Systematic training began in Sept., the 216th Engrs. joining 
the Division at Camp Kearny, Calif., in Oct. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilisation 1918-19 

On Dec. 7, 1918, 2d Bn. 21st Inf. was detached from Division 
and assigned to Western Department, elements of the battalion 
taking station in Calif., Utah, and Wyo. 

On Jan. 17, 1919, demobilization of emergency personnel and of 
all units, except 21st Inf. and 32d Inf., was ordered. Demobiliza- 
tion of the Division at Camp Kearny, Calif., was accomplished as 
follows: Hq. 32d Inf. Brig. and Hg. 16th F.A. Brig. Feb. 15; Ha. 
81st Inf. Brig. Feb. 16; D.H.Q. Mar. 8. 
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17TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1918 1918 
Aug. 17 Col. Harold L. Jackson (ad interim) Aug. 15 Col. Joseph K. Partello 
Sept. 1 Col. James A. Irons (ad interim) Oct. 2 Col. John D. Sanford (acting) 


Nov. 1 Brig. Gen. Robert W. Mearns Nov. 18 Lt, Col. George R. Somerville 
(ad interim) (acting) 

Dec. 22 Col. Jack Hayes (ad interim) Nov. 28 Col. Joseph K. Partello 

1919 to 

Jan. 9 Maj. Gen. Henry O. Hodges, Jr. Feb. 10, 

Jan. 30 Brig. Gen. Robert W. Mearns 1919 
(ad interim) 

Feb. 65 Maj. Gen. Henry C. Hodges, Jr. 

to 

Feb. 10 


COMMANDERS 88d INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDER 34th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
(Hq. 88d Inf. Brig. was never organized) 1919 
Jan. 12 Brig. Gen. Charles X. Zimmerman 
to 
Feb. 6 


COMMANDERS 17th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
1918 
Aug. 19 Col. George O. Cress (ad interim) 
Sept. 28 Col. Dawson Olmstead (ad interim) 
Oct. & Col. Albert H. Hall (ad interim) 
Oct. 9 Maj. Lewis W. Tibbits (ad interim) 
Oct, 17 Brig. Gen. Harold P. Howard 
to 
Feb. 8, 
1919 
COMPOSITION 
88p INFANTRY Bricaps: Ha. never organized. 
Sth Infantry: Organized 1808. Stationed in Canal Zone Apr. 1917—July 1918. 
83d Infantry: Organised Aug. 1918 at Camp Beauregard, La. 
60th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Beauregard, La. 
347TH INFANTRY Brigaps: Hq. organized Jan. 1919 at Camp Beauregard, La. 
29th Infantry: Organized 1901. Stationed in Canal Zone Apr. 1917—Aug. 1918. 
84th Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Beauregard, La. 
51st Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Beauregard, La. 
1?ra Frevp Artiuery Baioape: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Bowie, Tex. 
49th Field Artillery: 
60th Field Artillery: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Bowie, Tex., from 306th Cav. 
51st Field Artillery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Bowie, Tex., from 807th Cav. 
17th Trench Mortar Battery: Organised Aug. 1918 at Camp Bowie, Tex., from M.G. Tr., 
806th Cav. 
DivisionaL Troops: 
49th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Beauregard, La. 
£17th Engineers: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. 
217th Field Signal Battalion: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Beauregard, La. 
Headquarters Troop: Organised Sept. 1918 at Camp Beauregard, La. 
‘TRaINns: 
17th Train Headquarters and Military Police: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Beauregard, La. 
17th Ammunition Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Bowle Tex. 
17th Supply Train: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Beauregard, La. 
£17th Engineer Train: Never organized. 
17th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 365-868): Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp 
Beauregard, La. 
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18th Division 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 1918 

On July 31, the War Department directed organization of the 
17th Div. at Camp Beauregard, La. On Aug. 18, organization of 
the 17th F.A. Brig. at Camp Bowie, Tex., was ordered. Formation 
of the Division began in Aug. with the arrival of elements 5th 
Inf. at Camp Beauregard, La., Col. Harold L. Jackson assuming 
temporary command Aug. 7. 

On Aug. 381, the strength of the Division, including 29th Inf. 
en route from Canal Zone, was about 3,400 officers and men, and, 
at the end of Sept., reached a total of approximately 8,000 officers 
and men. During Nov. the strength approximated 9,000 and in- 
cluded some 8,600 draftees drawn from La. 

Systematic training began in Sept.; the 17th F.A. Brig. on 
Oct. 31 moved to Camp Doniphan, Fort Sill, Okla., for training 
at the Field Artillery Brigade Firing Center. The 217th Engrs. 
joined the Division at Camp Beauregard, La., in Nov. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilisation 1918-19 

On Dec. 5, 1918, 5th Inf. was detached from Division and as- 
signed to Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., for station. On Jan. 7, 1919, 
demobilization of emergency personnel and of all units, except 5th 
Inf. and 29th Inf., was ordered. Demobilization of the Division 
was accomplished as follows: At Camp Beauregard, La.—Hq. 
34th Inf. Brig. Feb. 7, 1919; D.H.Q. Feb. 10; at Fort Sill, Okla.— 
Hq. 17th F.A. Brig. Feb. 8. 


18TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1918 1918 
Aug. 21 Col. James H. Frier (ad interim) Aug. 21 Col. Alexander M. Wetherill 
Sept. 16 Brig. Gen. George H. Estes Nov. 4 Maj. Joseph S. Leonard (acting) 
Oct. 14 Col. James H. Frier (ad interim) Nov. 20 Col. George M. Grimes (acting) 
Oct. 24 Brig. Gen. Frederick B. Shaw Dec. 7 Lt. Col. Augustus F. Dannemiller 
(ad' interim) (acting) 
Oct. 27 Brig. Gen. George H. Estes Dec. 20 Col. Alexander M. Wetherill 
to to 
Feb. 14, Feb. 14, 
“1919 1919 


COMMANDERS 385th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 3¢th INFANTRY BRIGADE 


1918 1918 

Aug. 21 Col. Robert C. Williams Aug. 21 Col. James H. Frier (ad interim) 
(ad interim) Oct. 24 Brig. Gen. Frederick B. Shaw 

Sept. 16 Brig. Gen. George H. Estes Feb. 7 Col. James H. Frier 

Oct. 14 Col. Josephus S. Cecil (ad interim) to 

Oct. 27 Brig. Gen. George H. Estes Feb. 14, 

to 1919 

Feb. 14, 


1919 
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18th Division 


COMMANDERS 18th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 


Aug. 21 Col. Thomas E. Merrill (ad interim) 
Oct. 26 Brig. Gen. Raymond W. Briggs 
Nov. 10 Col. Thomas E. Merrill (ad interim) 
Nov. 18 Brig. Gen. Raymond W. Briggs 
Dee. 18 Col. Thomas E. Merrill (ad interim) 
Dec. 18 Lt. Col. Charles S. Haight 

(ad interim) 
Dee. 22 Col. Samuel McP. Rutherford 

(ad interim) 


Jan. 4 Brig. Gen. Raymond W. Briggs 


Feb. 14 
COMPOSITION 


85TH INFANTRY BricApe: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex. 


19th Infantry: Organized 1861. Stationed at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Apr. 1917 to June 
1918. 


85th Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex., from cadre 19th Inf. 
53d Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex. 
36rH INFANTRY Bricape: Ha. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex. 


S5th Infantry: Organized July 1916. Stationed at Nogales, Ariz., and vicinity Apr. 1917 
to Sept. 1918. 


86th Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex., from cadre 85th Inf. 
54th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex. 
18TH Frevp ArTiisry Bricave: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex. 
62d Field Artillery: 
58d Field Artillery: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Stanley, Tex., from cadre 808d Cav. 
54th Field Artillery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Stanley, Tex., from cadre 804th Cav. 


18th Trench Mortar Battery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Stanley, Tex., from cadre 
808d Cav. 


DrvisionaL Troops: 
52d Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex. 
£18th Engineers: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. 
818th Field Signal Battalion: . 
Headquarters Troop: 
Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex. 
Trains: 
18th Train Headquarters and Military Police: 
18th Ammunition Train: 
18th Supply Train: 
Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Travis, Tex. 
218th Engineer Train: Never organized. 
18th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 869-272): Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp 
Travis, Tex. 
RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 1918 
On July 31, the War Department directed organization of the 
18th Div. at Camp Travis, Tex. On Aug. 2, organization of the 
18th F.A. Brig. at Camp Stanley, Tex., was ordered. Formation 
of the Division began in Aug. after 19th and 85th Inf. had been 
concentrated at Camp Travis, Tex., Col. James H. Frier assuming 
temporary command Aug. 21. 
On Aug. 31, the strength of the Division, including the three 
field artillery regiments which had arrived at Camp Travis, Tex., 
from Camp Stanley, Tex., was about 9,000 officers and men. At 
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19th Division 


the end of Sept. the strength approximated 11,500, and, on Nov. 
80, reached a peak of about 14,000 officers and men. 

Systematic training began as the various units were formed 
and reached advanced stages in Nov., when 218th Engrs. joined 
the Division at Camp Travis, Tex. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilization 1918-19 


On Dec. 1, 1918, 19th Inf. was detached from Division and as- 
signed to Southern Department for guard duty and border patrol, 
1st Bn. taking station at Fort Bliss, Tex. in Dec. 1918 and Co. H. 
at Camp MacArthur, Tex., in Jan. 1919. On Jan. 17, 1919, de- 
mobilization of emergency personnel and of all units, except 19th 
Inf. and 85th Inf. was ordered. Demobilization of the Division at 
Camp Travis, Tex., was accomplished as follows: Hq. 18th F.A. 
Brig. Feb. 12; Hq. 85th Inf. Brig., 86th Inf. Brig., and D.H.Q. 
Feb. 14. 


19TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 

1918 1918 
Sept. 1 Col. William C. Bennett Sept. 1 Col. Henry A. Ripley 
Sept. 26 Col. Armand I. Lasseigne Nov. 2 Lt. Col. Stuart A. Howard (acting) 
Oct. 25 Brig. Gen. Benjamin T. Simmons Dec. 10 Col. Henry A. Ripley 
1919 1919 
Feb. 9 Maj. Gen. Charles C. Ballou Jan. 19 Lt. Col. Stuart A. Howard (acting) 
to Jan. 27 Col Henry A. Ripley 
Feb. 14 to 

Feb. 14 
COMMANDERS 87th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 88th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
1918 1918 
Oct. 28 Col. Armand I. Lasseigne Oct, 24 Col. William C. Bennett 
Dec. 11 Col. Alvan C. Gillem Oct. 80 Lt. Col. James E. McDonald 
to Nov. 18 Col. William O. Bennett 
Jan. 28, to 
1919 Jan. 28, 


COMMANDERS 19th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
1918 
Aug. 21 Col Ervin L. Phillips 
Sept. 27 Col. Cortlandt Parker 
Oct, 17 Brig. Gen. William T. Littebrant 


to 
Feb. 12, 
1919 


COMPOSITION 
377rH INFANTRY BrigaDE: Ha. organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
14th Infantry: Organized 1861. 1st Bn. stationed in Alaska, 2d and 8d Bns. at Yuma, Ari. 
during Apr. 1917. 
87th Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Dodge, Iowa, from cadre 14th Inf. 
56th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
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19th Division 


38TH InraNtRY Barioape: Hq. organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
4d Infantry: Organized 1808. Stationed at Fort Shafter, T. H., Apr. 1917 to July 1918. 
88th Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Dodge, Iowa, from cadre 2d Inf. 
57th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 


197TH Fretp ArTiLugry Baigaps: Ha. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Bowie, Tex. 
56th Field Artillery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Bowie, Tex., from 807th Cav. 
b6th Field Artillery: 
67th Field Artillery: 
Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Bowie, Tex., from 809th Cav. 
19th Trench Mortar Battery: Organised Aug. 1918 at Camp Bowie, Tex., from M.G. Tr. 
809th Cav. 


DivisionaL Troops: 
55th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Dodge, lows. 
219th Engineers: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. 
219th Field Signal Battalion: Organised Aug. 1918 at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Dodge, Iows . 


TRAINS: 
19th Train Headquarters and Military Police: Organised Sept. 1918 at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
18th Ammunition Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Bowie, Tex. 
19th Supply Train: Organised Oct. 1918 at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
19th Engineer Train: Organised Nov. 1918, at Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
19th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps, 273-876): Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp 
Dodge, Iowa. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 1918 

On July 81, the War Department directed organization of the 
19th Div. at Camp Dodge, Iowa. On Aug. 2, organization of the 
19th F.A. Brig. at Camp Bowie, Tex., was ordered. Formation of 
the Division began in Sept., after 2d Inf. and 14th Inf. had been 
concentrated at Camp Dodge, Iowa, Col. William C. Bennett as- 
suming temporary command Sept. 1. 

On Sept. 80, the strength of the Division, including the three 
field artillery regiments and ammunition train stationed at Camp 
Bowie, Tex., was about 7,600 officers and men. At the end of Oct. 
the strength was approximately 12,000, and, on Nov. 80, reached 
a peak of some 14,600 officers and men. 

Systematic training began as the various units were formed. 
The 19th F.A. Brig. moved to Fort Sill, Okla. Oct. 6-10, for train- 
ing at the Field Artillery Brigade Firing Center. The 219th 
Engrs. joined the Division at Camp Dodge, Iowa, in Nov. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilization 1918-19 

On Dee. 11, the 14th Inf. was detached from Division and as- 
signed to Camp Grant, III. for station. On Jan. 19, 1919, demobili- 
zation of emergency personnel and of all units, except 2d Inf. 
and 14th Inf., was ordered. Demobilization of the Division was 
accomplished as follows: At Fort Sill, Okla.—Hq. 19th F.A. Brig. 
Feb. 13; at Camp Dodge, Iowa—Hq. 87th and 88th Inf. Brigs. 
Jan 28; D.H.Q. Feb. 14. 
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20TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 

1918 1918 
Aug. 12 Col. Louis J. Van Schaick Aug. 15 Lt. Col. Carl F. von dem Bussche 

(ad interim) (acting) 
Aug. 18 Col. Lawrence B. Simonds Aug. 17 Col. William M. Connell 

(ad interim) Sept. 6 Lt. Col. Carl F. von dem Bussche 
Aug. 27 Col. William F. Grote (ad interim) (acting) 
Sept. 80 Brig. Gen. E. Leroy Sweetser Oct. 8 Col. Louis J. Van Schaick (acting) 
1919 Oct, 6 Col. William M. Connell 
Jan. 8 Maj. Gen. Harry F. Hodges Dec. 28 Lt. Col. Dorsey R. Rodney (acting) 
Jan. 26 Brig. Gen. E. Leroy Sweetser 1919 

(ad interim) Jan. 6 Col. William M. Connell 
Feb. 6 Col. Louis J. Van Schaick to 

(ad interim) Feb, 28 


Feb. 18 Maj. Gen. Harry F. Hodges 
Feb. 20 Col. Louis J. Van Schaick 


(ed interim) 
Feb. 22 Maj. Gen. Harry F. Hodges 
to 
Feb. 28 


COMMANDERS 898th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 40th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
1918 1918 

Oct. 1 Col. William F, Grote (ad interim) Aug. 28 Col. Lawrence B. Simonds 

Dec. 15 Col. John L. Bond (ad interim) Nov. 5 Col. Henry S. Wagner 


1919 Nov. 15 Col. Lawrence B. Simonds 
Jan. 8 Brig. Gen. E. Leroy Sweetser 1919 

Feb. 6 Col. John L. Bond (ad interim) Jan. 2 Brig. Gen. Robert E. Steiner 
to Jan. 11 Col Lawrence B. Simonds 
Feb. 10 (ad interim) 


Jan. 15 Brig. Gen. Robert E. Steiner 
Jan. 25 Col. Lawrence B. Simonds 
to (ad interim) 

Feb. 12 


COMMANDERS 20th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 


Nov. 8 Col. Thomas D. Osborne 

(ad interim) 
Nov. 29 Lt. Col. Ira T. Wyche (ad interim) 
Dec. 4 Col. Thomas D. Osborne 


(ad interim) 
Dee. 16 Brig. Gen. William E. Cole 
to 
Feb. 28, 
1919 
COMPOSITION 


89TH INFANTRY BricapE: Hq. organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Sevier, 8. C. 
48th Infantry: Organized June 1917 at Syracuse, N. Y., from cadre 9th Inf: 
89th Infantry: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Sevier, S. C., from cadre 48th Inf. 
59th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Sevier, S. C. 
40TH INFANTRY Bricape: Hq. organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Sevier, S. C. 
50th Infantry: Organized June 1917 at Syracuse, N. Y., from cadre 28d Inf. 
90th Infantry: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Sevier, 8. C., from cadre 60th Inf. 
60th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Sevier, 8. C. 
20TH FreLp ARTILLERY Bricape: Hq. organized Nov. 1918 at Camp Jackson, 8. C. 
58th Field Artillery: 
59th Field Artillery: 
Organized Oct. 1918 at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., from 810th Cav. 
60th Field Artillery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Forts Myer, Va., and D. A. Russell, Wyo. 
from 812th Cav. 
20th Trench Mortar Battery: Organized Oct. 1918 at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt., from M.G. Tr. 
310th Cav. 
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94th Division 


Drvistonat Troops: 
58th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Sevier, S. C. 
220th Engineers: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. 
220th Field Signal Battalion: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Sevier, 8. C. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Sevier, S. C. 
TRAINS: 


20th Train Headquarters and Military Police: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Sevier, 8S. C. 

20th Ammunition Train: Organized Nov. 1918 at Camp Jackson, 8S. C. 

20th Supply Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Sevier, 8S. C. 

220th Engineer Train: Never organized. 

20th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 377-280): Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp 
Sevier, 8. C. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organisation and Training 1918 

On July 31, the War Department directed organization of the 
20th Div. at Camp Sevier, S. C. On Aug. 2, organization of the 
20th F.A. Brig. at Camp Jackson, S. C., was ordered. Formation of 
the Division began in Aug., after 48th Inf. and 50th Inf. had been 
concentrated at Camp Sevier, S. C., Col. Louis J. Van Schaick 
assuming temporary command Aug. 12. 

On Sept. 80, the strength of the Division was about 8,700 offi- 
cers and men. At the end of Oct. the strength totaled approxi- 
mately 9,200 and, on Dec. 31, reached a peak of some 15,400 
officers and men. 

Systematic training began as the various units were formed, 
20th F.A. Brig. training at the Field Artillery Brigade Firing 
Center, Camp Jackson, S. C. The 220th Engrs. joined the Div. 
at Camp Sevier, S. C., in Nov. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilization 1918-19 

On Jan. 17, 1919, demobilization of emergency personnel and 
of all units, except 48th Inf., 50th Inf., 89th Inf., and 90th Inf., 
was ordered. These four infantry regiments were detached from 
the Division Feb. 28. Demobilization of the Division was accom- 
plished as follows: At Camp Jackson, S. C.—Hg. 20th F.A. Brig. 
Feb. 28; at Camp Sevier, S. C_—Hq. 39th Inf. Brig. Feb. 10, Hq. 
40th Inf. Brig. Feb. 12, D.H.Q. Feb. 28. 


94TH DIVISION 
(Never organized) 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Not None 
COMMANDERS 187th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 188th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
None None 


PROPOSED COMPOSITION 
187TH INFANTRY Brigape: Never organized. 
878d Infantry: 
S74th Infantry: 
Organized at Camp Las Casas, San Juan, P. R., July 1918. 
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188TH INFANTRY Brigaps: Never organized. 

875th Infantry (colored): Organised at Camp Las Casas, San Juan, P. R., July 1918. 

876th Infantry: Never organised. 

RECORD OF EVENTS 

This Division was never organized, although organization was 
at one time contemplated. Instead, the War Department on June 
6, 1918, issued orders for the organization of a Provisional Divi- 
sion at Las Casas, San Juan, P. R., under Series A, Tables of 
Organization, Jan. 14, 1918. 

The personnel was to come from the first Puerto Rican draft. 
Three complete infantry regiments and as many complete in- 
fantry rifle companies as practicable were to be formed; the units 
thus organized to be available for formation into a provisional 
brigade. 

On Oct. 22, 1918, a Provisional Tactical Brigade, consisting of 
the 873d Infantry and 374th Infantry, was organized. On Oct. 81, 
1918, the three regiments that had been formed numbered about 
10,600 officers and men. On Dec. 18, 1918, demobilization was 
ordered and by Jan. 11, 1919 all regiments were disbanded. 


95TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 

DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1918 1918 
Sept. 28 Col. Julien E. Gaujot Sept. 25 Col. Julien E. Gaujot (acting) 
Sept. 25 Col Edward Croft Oct, 11 Maj. Byard Sneed (acting) 
Oct. 24 Brig. Gen. Mathew C. Smith Oct. 18 Col. William D. Chitty 
to to 
Dec. 22 Dec. 21 


COMMANDERS 170th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
1918 
Sept. 8 Col. Kensie W. Walker 
Sept. 24 Col. Alfred L. P. Sands 
Oct. 17 Brig. Gen. Charles 8. Blakely 


Dec. 22 
COMPOSITION 


189TH INFANTRY Bricape: Was to be organized in France, never accomplished. 
$77th Infantry: Was to be organized in France from Ist Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
$78th Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 2d Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
$59th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Nov. 1918 at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
190TH INFANTRY Brigape: Hq. never organized. 
879th Infantry: 
380th Infantry: 
Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
860th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
170TH Fig~p ARTILLERY Bricapg: Hq. organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Knox, Ky. 
67th Field Artillery: 
68th Field Artillery: 
Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Knox, Ky., from 81ith Cav. 
69th Field Artillery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Del Rio, Tex., from 318th Cav. 
23d Trench Mortar Battery: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Knox, Ky., from M.G. Tr. 
811th Cav. 
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Divisional Troops: 
358th Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Oct, 1918 at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
820th Engineers: Was to be organized at Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va.; never accomplished. 
620th Field Signal Battalion: Organised Sept-Oct. 1918 at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 


Trains: 

820th Train Headquarters and Military Police: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Sherman, 
Ohio. 

820th Ammunition Train: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Knox, Ky. 

$20th Supply Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Sherman, Ohio. 

$20th Engineer Train: Never organised. 

$20th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. $77-$80): Organised Sept. 1918 at Camp 
Sherman, Ohio. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 1918 

On Sept. 5, the War Department directed organization of the 
95th Div. (less 189th Inf. Brig. and 170th F.A. Brig.) at Camp 
Sherman, Ohio. The 189th Inf. Brig. was to be organized in 
France and the 170th F.A. Brig., including 320th Am. Tn., at 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky. The artillery officers reported at the 
Field Artillery Training Center of Camp Zachary Taylor, Ky., 
and, by the beginning of Sept., the initial personnel for the units 
of the 170th F.A. Brig. had been concentrated at West Point 
(later known as Camp Knox), Ky. Formation of the Division at 
Camp Sherman, Ohio, began in Sept., Col. Julien E. Gaujot as- 
suming command Sept. 23. 

On Oct. 81, the strength of the Division was about 6,400 officers 
and men and, on Nov. 80, reached a peak of about 7,600 officers 
and men. Training of the Division did not progress beyond the 
elementary phases. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilization 1918 
On Nov. 80, demobilization of the Division was ordered while 
it was still in process of organization. The 170th F.A. Brig. was - 
demobilized at the Field Artillery Brigade Firing Center, Camp 
Knox, Ky., during Dec. Demobilization of the Division was com- 
pleted Dec. 22. 


96TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 

1018 1918 
Oct. 20 Maj. Gen. Guy Carleton Oct. 20 Col. John P. Wade 
1919 Nov. 17 Lt. Col. Edwin Butcher (acting) 
Jan. 6 Col. Fred W. Bugbee (ad interim) Nov. 21 Col. John P. Wade 
to Dec. 28 Lt, Col. Edwin Butcher (acting) 
Jan. 7 Dec. 29 Col. John P. Wade 

1919 

Jan. 3% Lt. Col. Edwin Butcher 

to 

Jan. 7 
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COMMANDERS 192d INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 17lst FIELD 
1918 ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
Sept. 28 Brig. Gen. Randolph A. Richards 1918 

Dee. 8 Col. Fred W. Bugbee (ad interim) Sept. 21 Col. Hugh D. Berkeley 


to (ad interim) 
Dec. 14 Sept. 25 Col. Harold W. Huntley 
to 
Dec. 20 
COMPOSITION 


191st INrANTRY BricaDE: Was to be organized in France; never accomplished. 
381st Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 8d Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
382d Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 4th Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
$68d Machine Gun Battalion: Was to be organized in France; never accomplished. 
192p INrANTRY Bricaps: Hq. organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 
883d Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 
384th Infantry: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 
From cadres furnished by 2d Brig. Corps Troops. 
$63d Machine Gun Battalion: Organized Nov. 1918 at Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 
171st Fre-p ARTILLERY BriGADE: Hq. organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif. 
64th Field Artillery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif., from 302d Cav. 
65th Field Artillery: 
66th Field Artillery: 
22d Trench Mortar Battery: 
Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif., from 808th Cav. 
DIvisionaL Troops: 
$618t Machine Gun Battalion: 
S81st Engineers: 
Never organized. 
62ist Field Signal Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Nov. 1918 at Camp Wadsworth, S. C. 
TRAINS: 
Se1at Train Headquarters and Military Police: Never organized. 
$21et Ammunition Train: Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp Kearny, Calif. 
Stist Supply Train: 
s21s8t¢ Engineer Train: 
Never organized. 
S2ist Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hoeps. $81-384): Organized Nov. 1918 at Camp 
Wadsworth, S. C. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 1918 

On Sept. 5, the War Department directed organization of the 
96th Div. (less 191st Inf. Brig. and 171st F.A. Brig.) at Camp 
Wadsworth, S. C. The 191st Inf. Brig. was to be organized in 
France and the 171st F.A. Brig., including 821st Am. Tn., at 
Camp Kearny, Calif. Formation of the Division began in Oct., 
Maj. Gen. Guy Carleton assuming command Oct. 20. 

On Oct. 31, the strength of the Division was about 8,100 officers 
and men and, on Nov. 80, reached a peak of some 8,800 officers 
and men. Training of the Division did not progress beyond the 
elementary phases. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilizsation 1918-19 
On Nov. 30, demobilization of the Division was ordered while 
it was still in process of organization. The 171st F.A. Brig. was 


demobilized at Camp Kearny, Calif., during Dec. 1918. Demobili- 
zation of the Division was completed Jan. 7, 1919. 
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97TH DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
1918 1918 
Sept. 26 Col. Carl A. Martin Sept. 27 Lt. Col. Louis R. Ball (acting) 
Oct. 25 Brig. Gen. James R. Lindsay Oct, 25 Col. Carl A. Martin 
to Oct. 81 Lt. Col. Louis R. Ball (acting) 
Dec. 22 Nov. 2 Capt. George Munteanu (acting) 
Nov. 8 Major Henry A. Beebe 
to 
Dec. 22 


COMMANDERS 172d FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 


Oct. 20 Brig. Gen. Dennis H. Currie 
Dee. 20 Lt. Col. Leon R. Cole (ad interim) 
to 
Dec. 


22 
COMPOSITION 
1938p INFANTRY BrigaDE: Was to be organized in France; never accomplished. 
335th Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 5th Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
886th Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 51st Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
365th Machine Gun Battalion: Never organized. 
1947rH InrANTRY Bricaps: Hq. never organised. 
387th Infantry: 
388th Infantry: 
366th Machine Gun Battalion: 
Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Cody, N. Mex. 
172p Frey AgTILLery Bricaps: Hq. organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Jackson, 8. C. 
61st Field Artillery: Organized Aug. 1918 at Fort Sheridan, ML, and Fort D. A. Russell, 
Wyo., from 312th Cav. 
68d Field Artillery: 
68d Field Artillery: 
Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Owen Beirne, Fort Bliss, Tex., from 814th Cav. 
S1et Trench Mortar Battery: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Owen Beirne, Fort Bliss, Tex., 
from M.G. Tr. 814th Cav. 
DivisionaL Troops: 
364th Machine Gun Battalion: 
$2¢d Engineers: 
Never organized. 
62d Field Signal Battalion: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Cody, N. Mex. 
Headquarters Troop: Organized Nov. 1918 at Camp Cody, N. Mex. 
Trains: 
323d Train Headquarters and Military Police: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Cody, N. Mex. 
322d Ammunition Train: Never organized. 
s2ed Supply Train: Organized Oct. 1918 at Camp Cody, N. Mex. 
s22d Engineer Train: Never organized. 
se22d Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. $85-388): Organized Sept. 1918 at Camp 
Cody, N. Mex. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 1918 

On Sept. 5, the War Department directed organization of the 
97th Div. (less 193d Inf. Brig. and 172d F.A. Brig.) at Camp 
Cody, N. Mex. The 193d Inf. Brig. was to be organized in France 
and the 172d F.A. Brig., including 822d Am. Tn., at the Field 
Artillery Training Center of Camp Jackson, S. C. Formation of 
the Division at Camp Cody, N. Mex., began in Sept., Col. Carl A. 
Martin assuming command Sept. 26. Concentration of artillery 
units at Camp Jackson, S. C. was completed Nov. 4. 
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On Nov. 80, the strength of the Division was about 8,400 officers 
and men. Training of the Division did not progress beyond the 
elementary phases. 


Post-Armistice Activities and Demobilizsation 1918-19 
On Nov. 20, 1918, demobilization of the Division was ordered 
while it was still in process of organization. Demobilization was 
accomplished as follows: At Camp Cody, N. Mex., Dec. 22, 1918; 
at Camp Jackson, S. C., Jan. 17, 1919. 


98TH DIVISION 
(Organization initiated but never completed) 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEF OF STAFF 
None 1918 
Oct. 1 Col. Jennings B. Wilson 
to 
Nov. 15 
COMMANDERS 195th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 196th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
None None 


COMMANDERS 178d FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
None 


COMPOSITION 


196TH INFANTRY BrigaDs: Was to be organized in France; never accomplished. 
389th Infantry: Was to be organised in France from 52d Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
390th Infantry: Was to be organised in France from 58d Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
$68th Machine Gun Battalion: Never organised. 
196TH INFANTRY BRIgaDe: 
S916t Infantry: 
s9ad Infantry: 
$69th Machine Gun Battalion: 
Never organized. 
1178p Freup ARTILLERY BrigADE: 
$67th Field Artillery: 
365th Field Artillery: 
S69th Field Artillery: 
Never organized. 
26th Trench Mortar Battery: Organized at Del Rio Tex., Aug. 1918. Assigned to 173d 
F.A. Brig., but never joined. 
Divisional Troops: 
367th Machine Gun Battalion: 
s23d Engineers: 
623d Field Signal Battalion: 
Headquarters Troop: 
Never organized. 
TRAINS: 
sesd Train Headquarters and Military Police: 
S23sd Ammunition Train: 
$23d Supply Train: 
$23d Engineer Train: 
s28d Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 389-898): 
Never organized. 


_ RECORD OF EVENTS 
On July 23, 1918, the War Department initiated organization 
of the 98th Div. The Division (less 195th Inf. Brig.) was to be 
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organized at Camp McClellan, Ala.; the 195th Inf. Brig., in 
France. On Oct. 1, 1918, Col. Jennings B. Wilson was appointed 
Chief of Staff, and other division staff officers were appointed 
during Oct. and Nov. Organization did not progress beyond for- 
mation of division headquarters and preparations for the recep- 
tion of personnel at Camp McClellan, Ala. On Nov. 80, 1918, the 
War Department directed demobilization of all commissioned and 
enlisted personnel. 


99TH DIVISION 
(Organization initiated but never completed) 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEF OF STAFF 
None 1918 
Oct. 1 Lt. Col. Paul W. Beck 
to 
Nov. 15 
COMMANDERS 197th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 198th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
None None 


COMMANDERS 174th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
None 


COMPOSITION 
197TH INFANTRY BricaDs: Was to be organized in France; never accomplished. 
393d Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 64th Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
394th Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 55th Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
$71st Machine Gun Battalion: Never organized. 


198TH INvaNTRy Basgape: 
S95th Infantry: 
396th Infantry: 
373d Machine Gun Battalion: 
Never organized. 


114TH Frmp AgTiLLeny BRIGADE: 
870th Field Artillery: 
S71et Field Artillery: 
378d Field Artillery: 
Never organized. 
28th Trench Mortar Battery: Organized at Fort Sheridan, Ill., Aug. 1918. Assigned to 
174th F. A. Brig., but never joined. 


Divisional Troops: 
870th Machine Gun Battalion: 
324th Engineers: 
684th Field Signal Battalion: 
Headquarters Troop: 
Never organized. 


Trains: 
884th Train Headquarters and Military Police: 
$2hth Ammunition Train: 
$24th Supply Train: 
$24th Engineer Train: 
324th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. $9$-$96): 
Never organized. 


RECORD OF EVENTS. 
On July 28, 1918, the War Department initiated organization 
of the 99th Div. The Division (less 197th Inf. Brig.) was to be 
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organized at Camp Wheeler, Ga.; the 197th Inf. Brig., in France. 
On Oct. 1, 1918, Lt. Col. Paul W. Beck was appointed Chief of 
Staff, and other division staff officers were appointed during Oct. 
and Nov. Organization did not progress beyond formation of 
division headquarters and preparations for the reception of per- 
sonnel at Camp Wheeler, Ga. On Nov. 30, 1918, the War Depart- 
ment directed demobilization of all commissioned and enlisted 
personnel, 


100TH DIVISION 
(Organization initiated but never completed) 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS : CHIEF OF STAFF 
None 1918 
Oct. 29 Col. William L. Reed 
to 
Nov. 380 


COMMANDERS 199th INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 200th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
None None 
COMMANDERS 175th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
None 


COMPOSITION 


199TH INFANTRY BrigaADE: Was to be organized in France; never accomplished. 
397th Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 56th Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
398th Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 57th Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
874th Machine Gun Battalion: Never organized. 
200TH INFANTRY BRIGADE: 
399th Infantry: 
400th Infantry: 
875th Machine Gun Battalion: 
Never organized. 
175TH Fietp ARTILLERY BRIGADE: 
373d Field Artillery: 
874th Field Artillery: 
875th Field Artillery: 
Never organized. 
25th Trench Mortar Battery: Organized at Camp Stanley, Tex., Aug. 1918. Assigned to 
175th F. A. Brig., but never joined. 
Divisional Troops: 
373d Machine Gun Battalion: 
$25th Engineers: 
685th Field Signal Battalion: 
Headquarters Troop: 
Never organized. 
‘TRAINS: 
325th Train Headquarters and Military Police: 
$25th Ammunition Train: 
$25th Supply Train: 
825th Engineer Train: 
825th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 397-400): 
Never organized. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
On July 23, 1918, the War Department initiated organization 
of the 100th Div. The Division (less 199th Inf. Brig.) was to be 
organized at Camp Bowie, Tex.; the 199th Inf. Brig., in France. 
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On Oct. 29, Col. William L. Reed was appointed Chief of Staff, 
and other division staff officers were appointed during Oct. and 
Nov. Organization did not progress beyond formation of division 
headquarters and preparations for the reception of personnel at 
Camp Bowie, Tex. On Nov. 80, 1918, the War Department directed 
demobilization of all commissioned and enlisted personnel. 


101ST DIVISION 
(Organization initiated but never completed) 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEF OF STAFF 
None 1918 
Nov. 2 Col. Patrick H. Mullay 
to 
Nov. 24 


COMMANDERS 201st INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 202d INFANTRY BRIGADE 
None None 
COMMANDERS 176th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
None 


COMPOSITION 


20lsr INFANTRY BricADE: Was to be organized in France; never accomplished. 
401et Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 58th Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
402d Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 59th Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
877th Machine Gun Battalion: Never organized. 


202p INFANTRY BRIGADE: 
408d Infantry: 
404th Infantry: 
378th Machine Gun Battalion: 
Never organized. 


176TH Fretp ARTILLERY BRIGADE: 
376th Field Artillery: 
977th Field Artillery: 
878th Field Artillery: 
Never organized. 
47th Trench Mortar Battery: Organized at Camp Bowie, Tex., Aug. 1918. Assigned to 
176th F. A. Brig., but never joined. 


DivisionaL Troops: 
876th Machine Gun Battalion: 
386th Engineers: 
626th Field Signal Battalion: 
Headquarters Troop: 
Never organised. 
Trains: 
326th Train Headquarters and Military Police: 
326th Ammunition Train: 
326th Supply Train: 
s26th Engineer Train: 
326th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 401-404): 
Never organized. 3 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
On July 23, 1918, the War Department initiated organization 
of the 101st Div. The Division (less 201st Inf. Brig.) was to be 
organized at Camp Shelby, Miss.; the 201st Inf. Brig., in France. 
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On Nov. 2, Col. Patrick H. Mullay was appointed Chief of Staff, 
and other division staff officers were appointed during Oct. and 
Nov. Organization did not progress beyond formation of division 
headquarters and preparations for the reception of personnel at 
Camp Shelby, Miss. On Nov. 80, 1918, the War Department di- 
rected demobilization of all commissioned and enlisted personnel. 


102D DIVISION 
(Organization initiated but never completed) 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
None None 


COMMANDERS 203d INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 204th INFANTRY BRIGADE 
None None 
COMMANDERS 177th FIELD 
ARTILLERY BRIGADE 
None 


COMPOSITION 
203p INFANTRY Brigaps: Was to be organized in France; never accomplished. 
405th Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 60th Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
406th Infantry: Was to be organized in France from 61st Pion. Inf.; never accomplished. 
380th Machine Gun Battalion: Never organized. 
204TH INFANTRY BRIGADE: 
407th Infantry: 
408th Infantry: 
$81et Machine Gun Battalion: 
Never organized. 
171TH Frevp ARTILLERY BRIGADE: 
$79th Field Artillery: 
380th Field Artillery: 
S81et Field Artillery: 
Never organized. 
29th Trench Mortar Battery: Organized at Camp Kearny, Calif., Aug. 1918. Assigned to 
177th F. A. Brig., but never joined. 
Divisional Troops: 
$79th Machine Gun Battalion: 
827th Engineers: 
$27th Field Signal Battalion: 
Headquarters Troop: 
Never organized. 
TRAINS: 
327th Train Headquarters and Military Police: 
27th Ammunition Train: 
327th Supply Train: 
327th Engineer Train: 
$27th Sanitary Train (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 405-408): 
Never organized. 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
On July 23, 1918, the War Department initiated organization 
of the 102d Div. The Division (less 203d Inf. Brig.) was to be 
organized at Camp Dix, N. J.; the 203d Inf. Brig. in France. No 
division staff was appointed, but cadre personnel was assembled 
at Camp Dix, N. J., preliminary to organization of the Division. 
On Nov. 80, 1918, the War Department directed demobilization 

of all commissioned and enlisted personnel. 
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15TH CAVALRY DIVISION 


COMMAND 
DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEF OF STAFF 
1917 1917 
Dec. 10 Maj. Gen. George W. Read Dec. 19 Col. Alexander M. Miller 
1918 to 
Apr. 80 Brig. Gen. DeRosey O. Cabell May 12, 
to 1918 
May 12 
COMMANDER ist CAVALRY BRIGADE COMMANDERS 2d CAVALRY BRIGADE 
1918 1917 
Feb. 25 Brig. Gen. James A. Ryan Dee. 27 Col. Selah R. H. Tompkins 
to 1918 
May 12 Feb. 24 Brig. Gen. Robert L. Howse 
to 
May 12 


COMMANDERS 8d CAVALRY BRIGADE 
1917 

Dee, 21 Col. George H. Morgan 

1918 

Feb. 14 Brig. Gen. DeRosey C. Cabell 
Apr. 29 Col. George H. Morgan 

to 

May 13 


COMPOSITION 


lst Cavatay Baioape: Ha. organized at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Feb. 1918. 
6th Cavalry: Organized 1861. Stationed at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., Dec. 1917. 
14th Cavalry: Organized 1901. Stationed at Del Rio, Tex., Eagle Pass, Tex., and Fort 
McIntosh, Tex., Dec. 1917. 
16th Cavalry: Organized 1916, Stationed at Mercedes, Tex., Dec. 1017. 


2d Cavatay Brroape: Ha. organized at Fort Bliss, Tex., Dec. 1917. 
&th Cavalry: Organized 1855. Stationed at Fort Bliss, Tex., Dec. 1917. 
7th Cavalry: Organized 1866, Stationed at Fort Bliss, Tex., Dec. 1917. 
8th Cavalry: Organized 1866. Stationed at Marfa, Tex., Dec. 1917. 


8p Cavatay Bamoaps: Ha. organized at Douglas, Ariz., Dec. 1917. 
4st Cavalry: Organized 1888. Stationed at Douglas, Ariz., Dec. 1917. 
15th Cavalry: Organized 1901. Stationed at Douglas, Aris., Dec. 1917. 
17th Cavalry: Organized 1916. Stationed at Douglas, Ariz., Dec. 1917. 


DrvistonaL Troops: 

88d Field Artillery (Hores): Organised Nov. 1917 at Camp Logan, Tex., from 24th Cav. 
Stationed at Fort Bliss, Tex., Dec. 1917. 

oth Engineers (Mounted): Organized May 1917, at Camp Stewart, Tex. Stationed at Camp 
Courchesne, El] Paso, Tex., Dec. 1917. 

7th Field Signal Battalion: Stationed at Camp Owen Beirne, El Paso, Tex., Dec. 1917. 

Headquarters Troop: Organized Dec. 1917 at Camp Owen Beirne, El Paso, Tex. 

8d Aero Squadron: Stationed at Kelly Field, Tex., Nov. 1917. 


‘Trains: 

Train Headquarters and Military Police, 15th Cavalry Division: Organized Dec. 1917 at 
Camp Owen Beirne, El Paso, Tex. 

Ammunition Train, 15th Cavalry Division: Organized Jan. 1918 at Camp Owen Beirne, 
El Paso, Tex. 

Supply Train (motor), 15th Cavalry Division: Organized Dec. 1917 at Camp Owen Beirne, 
El Paso, Tex. 

9th Engineer Train: Organized Mar. 1917, at Camp Stewart, Tex. Stationed at Camp 
Courchesne, El Paso, Tex., Dec. 1917. 

Sanitary Train, 15th Cavalry Division (Amb. Cos. and F. Hosps. 10, 24, 39): Organized 
Dec. 1917 at Camp Baker, El Paso, Tex. 
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EXTRACTS FROM TABLES OF ORGANIZATION, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
May 3, 1917 


TABLE 38.—Cavalry Division, Maximum Strength. 


- 


Units 


1 Geld signal bat- 
talion, mounted 


Combatant. 
Medical departinent. 


Chaplain: 2.222.222. 2ccaeee eee ee see 
Total commissioned... ........- 


Field dletk 2-35.55 cece acc, 


Combatant. _ 
Medical department. 


Total enlisted. 


Field train, ration. 


Field train, baggage. 
Total wagons. 


Guns, 3-inch, field_ 


Net length in coluran of route, yards 


15,579 
360 


15,939 


16,174 


<= 


16,611 


12,680 
15,802 
28,674 
“miles 
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15th Cavalry Division 


TABLES OF ORGANIZATION, UNITED STATES ARMY, May 8, 1917 
TABLE 89.—Cavalry Division—Trains, Maximum Strength. 


Combatant... 
Medical Department. 


Medics! Department. 


Total enlisted 


RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 
On Nov. 27, 1917, the War Department directed organization 
of the 15th Cav. Div. for service abroad, from nine regular cav- 
194856—49—vol. 8—pt. 1-45 673 


Ist Division, Philippine National Guard 


alry regiments stationed along the Mexican border. Formation of 
the Division began early in Dec. 1917, in conformity with above 
Tables of Organization. Div. Hg. was established at Fort Bliss, 
Tex.; Hq. 1st Cav. Brig. at Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Hq. 2d Cav. 
Brig. at Fort Bliss, Tex.; and Hq. 3d Cav. Brig. at Douglas, Ariz. 
On Dec. 10, 1917, Maj. Gen. George W. Read assumed command 
of the Division. 

Systematic training was accomplished by assembling two-thirds 
of each brigade, the third regiment being relieved from border 
duty from time to time. The new National Army cavalry regiments 
that were then being organized, were eventually to take over the 
border patrol. During Feb. 1918, the Division Commander re 
ported the organization of the Division as completed. Meanwhile 
the 6th Cav., 7th Cav., 14th Cav., and 15th Cav. had been alerted 
for early oversea service. On Mar. 4, 1918, the 6th Cav. and the 
15th Cav. proceeded to Camp Merritt, N. J., and went overseas; 
no other unit followed. 

Disbandment of Division 

On May 6, 1918, the Commanding General, Southern Depart- 
ment, recommended the breaking up of the Division, on the 
grounds that the border-patrol work could be improved if the 
existing divisional organization were abandoned for the time 
being, especially since the National Army cavalry regiments would 
not be ready for efficient border service under 9 months. The War 
Department then issued instructions to discontinue the divisional 
organization, and on May 12, 1918, the Division ceased to exist. 
All component units remained at their respective stations, carry- 
ing on their various duties within the border organization. See 
also p. 606. 
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COMMAND 

DIVISION COMMANDERS CHIEF OF STAFF 
1918 1918 
Nov. 20 Maj. Gen. Francis B. Harrison, Nov. 20 Col. Peter E. Marquart 

P.N.G. to 

Dec. 2 Brig. Gen. Frederick R. Day Dec. 19 
to 
Dee. 19 


COMMANDER lst INFANTRY BRIGADE COMMANDER 2d INFANTRY BRIGADE 
1918 1918 

Nov. 20 Brig. Gen. Frederick R. Day Nov. 20 Brig. Gen. Dennis P. Quinlan 

to to 


Dec. 19 Dec. 19 


COMMANDER 8d INFANTRY BRIGADE 
1918 
Nov. 28 Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Jones 


to 
Dec. 19 
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COMPOSITION 


ist INvANTRY Brigaps, P.N.G.: 
N. 


$d Infantry, P.N.G.: 

In Federal service Nov. 20 to Dec. 19, 1918. 
2p INFANTRY Bricaps, P.N.G.: 

sth Infantry, P.N.G.: 

5th Infantry, P.N.G.: 

6th Infantry, P.N.G.: 

In Federal service Nov. 20 to Dec. 19, 1918. 
8p INFANTRY Bricapg, P.N.G.: 

7th Infantry, P.N.G.: 

8th Infantry, P.N.G.: 

9th Infantry, P.N.G.: 

In Federal service Nov. 20 to Dec. 19, 1918. 
DIVISIONAL TROOPS: 
let Engineers, P.N.G.: 
ist Field Signal Battalion, P.N.G.: 
In Federal service Nov. 20 to Dec. 19, 1918. 
RECORD OF EVENTS 
Organization and Training 

On Nov. 27, 1918, the War Department was advised by the 
State Department that the President had signed a proclamation 
Nov. 18, 1918, calling the Philippine National Guard into Federal 
Service for 1 month’s training effective Nov. 20, 1918. On Nov. 
29, 1918, the War Department sent a cablegram to the Governor 
General informing him that the President had called the Infantry 
Division, Philippine National Guard, of the strength provided in 
Table 25, Tables of Organization 1917, less one major general, 
one regiment cavalry, one aero squadron, artillery, and trains; 
and that the troops were to assemble at Camp Tomas Claudio, 
Parafiaque, Rizal, under orders of the Department Commander. 

Meanwhile, in pursuance to the Presidential proclamation, the 
Division had already been concentrated at Camp Tomas Claudio 
on Nov. 20, 1918, and had been mustered into Federal service 
Dec. 2, 1918. The necessary officer personnel had been procured 
from a training camp which was held for a period of 8 months 
beginning July 5, 1918. 

The War Department prescribed a three-month training period. 
The troops were armed with the Russian rifle and issued old-style 
equipment. Despite many handicaps, such as linguistic difficulties, 
inadequacy of arms, and deficiencies in uniforms and equipment, 
remarkable progress was made during the training period. On 
Dec. 14, 1918, the designation of the Division was changed from 
Philippine National Guard to Philippine Guard. 


Disbandment of Division 
The Division was mustered out Dec. 19, 1918; however training 
was continued for 2 months thereafter, whereupon this temporary 
force was disbanded. 
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CHAPTER IV 
POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATONS 


INTRODUCTION 


* The various components of the Army raised in the Zone of the 
Interior were organized and trained at divisional camps and can- 
tonments, at special camps, at Army posts, and at a variety of 
other military stations. 


DIVISIONAL CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS 

These camps were built early in the war to afford shelter and 
training facilities to the National Guard and National Army divi- 
sions that were to be mobilized, and also to house some of the 
Regular Army divisions in process of organization. 

The National Guard divisions were concentrated at Camps 
Beauregard, La.; Bowie, Tex.; Cody, N. Mex.; Doniphan, Okla. ; 
Fremont, Calif.; Greene, N. C.; Hancock, Ga.; Kearny, Calif.; 
Logan, Tex.; MacArthur, Tex.; McClellan, Ala.; Sevier, S. C.; 
Shelby, Miss.; Sheridan, Ala.; Wadsworth, S. C.; and Wheeler, Ga. 

With the Selective Service Law in operation, draftees were sent 
to the following National Army divisional cantonments for or- 
ganization and training: Camps Custer, Mich.; Devens, Mass.; 
Dix, N. J.; Dodge, Iowa; Funston, Kans.; Gordon, Ga.; Grant, 
TIll.; Jackson, S. C.; Lee, Va.; Lewis, Wash.; Meade, Md.; Pike, 
Ark.; Sherman, Ohio; Taylor, Ky.; Travis, Tex.; and Upton, N. Y. 


SPECIAL CAMPS 

These establishments were used as mobilization and training 
centers for the troops of the various branches and services, as 
replacement camps, as demobilization camps, as flying fields, and 
for other purposes. 

Some of the more important camps of this type were—Camps 
Bragg, N. C., and Knox, Ky., field artillery training centers; Camp 
Abraham Eustis, Va., coast artillery training center; Camp For- 
rest, Ga., engineer training center; Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va., 
engineer training and replacement camp; Camp Crane, Pa., mo- 
bilization and training camp for medical units; Camps Holabird, 
Md., Jesup, Ga., Normoyle, Tex., Motor Transport Corps estab- 
lishments; Camps Joseph E. Johnston, Fla., Meigs, D. C., Quar- 
termaster Corps centers; Camp Alfred Vail, N. J., Signal Corps 
center; Camps Colt, Pa., Polk, N. C., tank centers; some forty 
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flying fields and balloon stations; and about ten embarkation and 
debarkation camps. 

Training and replacement centers were established in the 
spring and summer of 1918 at divisional camps as follows: at 
Camps Lee, Gordon, Pike, MacArthur, and Grant, for infantry; 
at Camp Hancock, for machine-gun troops; at Camps Jackson and 
Taylor, for field artillery. 

Demobilization centers were established for a longer or shorter 
period, between the Armistice and the latter part of 1919, at the 
following divisional camps, viz: Beauregard, Bowie, Custer, Dev- 
ens, Dix, Dodge, Funston, Gordon, Grant, Greene, Hancock, Jack- 
son, Kearny, Lee, Lewis, Logan, MacArthur, McClellan, Meade, 
Pike, Sevier, Shelby, Sheridan, Sherman, Taylor, Travis, Upton, 
and Wadsworth. In addition, Camps Greenleaf, A. A. Humphreys, 
Forts Bliss, Logan, Oglethorpe, D. A. Russell and Columbus Bar- 
racks and Presidio of San Francisco were used for a like purpose. 


CAMP FACILITIES 


In National Guard camps, troops were sheltered under canvas, 
with semi-permanent structures for utilities and other purposes. 
National Army cantonments consisted of temporary barracks of 
either the northern or southern type; all buildings were con- 
structed of wood and only in an emergency was canvas used to 
supplement other accommodations. 

In general, each camp was functionally complete with its own 
road system, railroad sidings, water supply, sewerage, refriger- 
ating and heating equipment, electric light installations, fire-fight- 
ing apparatus, base hospital, remount station, rifle range, ware- 
houses, bakery, laundry, clothing and shoe repair shop, schools, 
stables, welfare buildings, and theatre. 


PERMANENT CAMP UNITS 


Each camp, post, or station had a housekeeping detachment, 
so-called station complement, commensurate with its size. In- 
cluded therein were among others, in the major camps, auxiliary 
remount depots, bakery companies, medical troops, camp head- 
quarters, camp utilities, depot brigades, development battalions, 
engineer depot detachments, fire truck and hose companies, guard 
and fire companies, motor transport companies, ordnance depot 
companies, provost guard companies, quartermaster detachments, 
reserve labor battalion or companies, salvage units, service park 
units, signal detachments, and in some instances wagon companies. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CHAPTER 

All camps, posts, and stations at which troops were kept during 
the war, have been depicted in alphabetical order by department. 
Only the large camps, such as divisional camps and cantonments 
and special camps, have been treated in considerable detail, under 
such subheads as history, description, command status, camp com- 
manders, and average strength. The accounts of the lesser mili- 
tary stations have been kept in proportion to their relative im- 
portance, omitting lists of commanders. 

Generally, the story of each camp, post, and station deals with 
its history, location, facilities, and special features, and with costs 
of construction and area, where applicable. Under troops are 
shown all units that at any time served at the particular station, 
distinction being drawn between divisional and nondivisional 
units. Divisional units have been grouped in numerical sequence 
of the divisions of which they were components and are followed 
by the nondivisional units, arranged by branch in alphabetical 
order. Station complements are shown for major camps and can- 
tonments only and precede the divisional units in each case. 

For the interpretation of such expressions as “86th Div. (less 
131st F. A., and 11th T. M. Btry.)” see pp. 680, 681. 

Under nondivisional units, there appear all organizations—tac- 
tical, special, and technical—down to and including independent 
battalions, not forming part of a tactical division. To this category 
also belong independent companies, batteries, aero squadrons, 
trains, medical formations, and other tactical units of similar 
size. However, special and technical units of company or lesser 
strength, as a rule, are not accounted for; neither are troops 
which remain at any given point for a very short time only. 

For specific information as to length of service of any unit at 
a camp, post, or station, it will be necessary to consult Chapter V. 
In this chapter, the great majority of large and small units has 
been traced through all stations in the United States and the 
possessions, from outbreak of war or organization to demobiliza- 
tion or reversion to peace status. Special and technical units of 
company or lesser size are not so treated, but are accounted for 
in special tables with period of active service only. 
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DEPARTMENTAL INDEX 


[Description of the various posts, camps, and stations will be found in the sections 
indicated as follows: NE (Northeastern Department) denotes 1st Section of chapter: E 
(Eastern Department), 2d Section; SE (Southeastern Department), 3d Section: C (Central 
Department), 4th Section; S (Southern Department), 5th Section; W (Western Department), 
6th Section; PC (Panama Canal Department), 7th Section; HD (Hawaiian Department), 


8th Section; PD (Philippine Department), 9th Section.) 


Department 


A. A. Humphreys, Cp. See Humphreys... 
Aberdeen Proving Ground. 
Abraham Eustis, Cp. See Monroe 
Adams, Ft. 
Akron... 
Alaskan Telegraph & Cable Lines Reservation 


Alexander, Cp... 
Alfred Vail, Cp. See Vail - 
Allen, Ft. Ethan. 


Arcadia Target Range. 
Armistead, Ft... 
Armstrong, Ft. 
Army & Navy Gen. Hosp. 
Artillery Park. See San Juan. 
Astoria: -. 2-2. 20523 24--22226 


Azalea. See Oteen_ 
Baker, Cp. Newton 


Baldwin, Ft. 
Ballajo Barracks. See San Juan. - 
Bally-McElroy, Cp. See Humphreys 
Baltimore... 


Bartlett, Cp. 


Biltmore. .. 
Bliss, Cp. Fort. See El Paso. . 
Bliss, Ft. See El Paso. 
Bliss Target Range. .-- 
Boise Barracks_ .. 
Bolling Field. 


California, Univ. of. See Berkeley _ 
® | Call Field... 


SE | Carlstrom Field. _........- 
Carnegie Inst. of Tech_ 


wl 


Casa Blanca. See San Juan 


Casey, Ptr 23.2 820s 
Casino, Cp. See Norfolk. 
Castle Williams. See Jay 


Center, Cp. See Riley. 
Chandler Field. -. 

Chanute 
Chapman Field. 
Charleston __ 
Charlottesville. 


Clark, Ft. 
Clatsop District, Spruce Production Division 
Claudio, Cp. Tomas. See McKinley. ...... 
Clear Spring Proving Ground. 2 


SPQOOMPaREBZOMAOyamMama 


~~ 
iw] 


Coco Solo. See France Field. 


_&—E 
c 
SE 
PC 
Coco Walk. See France Field. - PC 
Cody, Cp. 8 
College of the City of N. Y. See New York E 
Colonia. . See New York. ._—E 
Colt, Cp....-.----- _£E 
Columbia, Ft__. _ W 
WwW 


_&£ 
8 
Cc 
Columbus Arsenal. See Columbus_-_ Cc 
Columbus Barracks. See Columbus... c 
Connell, Cp..-...- PD 
Constitution, Ft. NE 
Coos Bay District, Spruce Production Divi- 
Ww 
E 
PC 
8 
PD 
8 
E 
PC 
. 8 
Cc 
Cuartel De Infanteria. See Manils........ PD 


Cuartel De Infanteris. Sce Warwick Bar- 
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Department 


Curtis Bay Ordnance Depot. Ses Baltimore. E 
Curtis Guild, Cp. See Guild. NE 


E 

_£E 

WwW 

= PI 

c 

-N 

E 

- E 

- Pe 

- 8§ 

- ¢ 

- H 

er Beara +) 

Des Moines, Ft. See Des Moines... ...... Cc 
Des Moines Target Range. See Des Moines. C 
DeSoto, Ft_ 5 8E 
Detroit... Cc 
Devens, Cp--- - NE 
i - 8 
E 

c 

8 

SE 

8 

Cc 

WwW 

E 

PD 

PD 

- W 

E 

8 

- NE 

- W 

NE 

E 

SE 

E 

NE 

E 

WwW 
PD 

Elizabeth Acceptance Park... E 


Elizabethport Proving Ground. See 


Ellis Island. See New York... 


Posts, Camps, and Stations 


El Moro, Ft. See San Juan. - 


Estado Mayor. See Manila .. ss 
Ethan Allen, Ft. See Allen... 
Eustis, Cp. Abraham. See Monroe 
Fisherman’s Island... 
Flagler, Ft..--....- 
Florence Field. See Omaha, Ft- 


Franklin, Cp. Benjamin. 
Freeport... 
Fremont, Cp... 
Fremont, Ft....--.--------- 
Front Royal Remount Depot. 2 
Funston, Cp. See Riley....-- 
Funston, Cp. See Leon Springs. 
Funston, Ft.--- 
Furlong, Cp. 
Gaillard, Cp. 


George Wright, Ft. See Wright. 
Georgia School of Tech. See Atlanta_ 
Gerstner Field - 2 
Getty, Ft. 
Getty, Ft. See Moultri e 
Gibbon, Ft...-.....---- z 
Glenburnie, Cp. See Baltimore 


Grays Harbor and Willapa Bay District, 
Spruce Production Division. 
Great Falls. . 
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Greble, Ft... 


E 
E 
SE 
E 
s 
ij Cc 
Harrison, Ft. William Henry... Ww 
PD| Hawaii Arsenal. See Honolulu. HD 
PD 
E 
Ww 
NE 
_£E 
E 
SE 
Cc 
_—E 
SE 
E 
NE 
E 
Hoffman Island. See New York E 
Holabird, Cp.. E 
Honolulu. .- AD 
Hoods, Ft. at. -—E 
Hot Springs. . SE 
Houston... . § 
Houston, Ft. Sam. s 
Howard, Ft... E 
Huachuca, Ft. 8 
Hughes, Ft. - PD 
Humphreys, Cp. A.A. _—E 
Hunt, Ft........--- E 
Illinois, Univ. of. See Univ. of Dlin Cc 
Independence, Ft.....-.......--.-------- NE 
Indianapolis. _ - Cc 
E _E 
SE 
Jackson, Cp., Miss... SE 
PC | Jackson, Cp., 8.C... SE 
Jackson, Ft. _ SE 
W | Jacksonville... SE 
W | Jay, Ft. See Governors Island. E 


Jefferson Barracks. 


John Hay, Cp. See Hay. 
Johnston, Cp. Joseph E_ 
John Wise, Cp. Sce Wise-.. 
Jones, Cp. Harry J. See Douglas. 
Kamehameha, F*. 
Kansas Pg 


~ 
iv] 


Baomnan 
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Laguna Merced Military Reservation. 
Funston... 


Langley Field... 
Las Casas, Cp. See San Juan 
Laurel, Cp. See Baltimore-_.. 
Lawrence J. Hearn, Cp. Sce Hearn. 


Mgwandan nn ms 


Leon Springs, Cp. See Leon Springs Target 
& Maneuver Range. _.....-.--.-------- 
Leon Springs Target & Maneuver Range. - 


Liseum, Ft, Target Range 
Little, Cp. Stephen -.-. 


Logan H. Roots, Ft. See Roota... 
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Madison Barracks. See Sacketts Harbor... 
Madison Barracks Target Range. See Sack- 


Mansfield, Ft. 
Marahui, Cp. See Keithley -.-. 
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Meigs, Cp. 


Morrow Field. See Detro’ i? 
Morse, Cp. Samuel F. B. See Leon Springs. 


Moultrie, Ft_ 
Mount Gretna. 


Nahant Military Reservation -- . 
Narragansett Bay - 
Nashville 


New Cumberland. 
Newdorp-..- 
New Haven... 
New Orleans. 
Newport Barracks 
Newport News. See Norfolk... 
Newton; Pio to oo ioe cel 
New York Arsenal. See Governors Island_. 
New York City. 
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Department 
Oakmont 
Oglethorpe, Ft 
Ohio State Univ. 


See Columbus 


Ordway, Cp. See Meigs... 
Otay Mesa. See East Field - 


Parkview Station 
Paterson. See New York_ 
Payne Field. 


Pensacola. 


Pettit Barracks. _ 
Philadelphia _ - -. 
Philip Kearny, Ft. See Kearny... 
Philippine Dept. Hosp. See Manila. 
Phoenix, Ft. 
Picatinny Arsenal. 
Pickens, Ft_._ 
Pickering, Ft... 
Pigeon Point. 
Pig Point Ord. Dep. See Norfolk. 


Pinckney, Castle. 
Pine Cp...- 
Pio Pico, Ft. 
Pittsburgh _ 
Plattaburg Barracks 
Point Pleasant. 


Department 


Princeton University... 
Puget Sound Area... 
Puget Sound District, Spruce Production Di- 


Purnell, Cp. See McHenry. 2 


Robinson, Ft. 
Rochester... 
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San Pedro, Ft., Cebu-... 
San Pedro, Ft., Iloilo. 
Santiago, Ft. See Manila. 


Schofield Barracks... 
Schuyler, Ft 
Scituate Proving Ground 
Scott Field.........- 


Secaucus. See New York. 
Selfridge Field... 
Sellers Point 


Sheffield. 
Shelby, Cp. 
Sheridan, Cy 
Sheridan, Ft... 
Sterman, Cp.-.- 
Sherman, Ft 
Sill, Ft_- 
Slocum, Ft... 

Smallwood, Ft. - 
Snelling, Ft... 
South Amboy. 
Souther Field. -- 
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Standish, Ft. 
Standish, Ft. (Old)-.. 
Stanley, Cp. See Leon Springs. - 


Stephen Little, Cp. See Little. = 
Stevens, Ft....-.-.------- 
Stewart, Cp. See El Paso. 2 


Taliaferro, Cp. Walter R. 
Taliaferro Field 


Taylor, Cp. Zachary. 
Taylor Field 
Taylor, Ft = 
Teety, Ptrsisiccocsescesek scessetsesecee 
The Army War College. 


United States Military Academy. _. 
Univ. of California. See Berkeley. 
Univ. of Illinois 
Univ. of Pennsylva: 
Univ. of Texas... 


Valentine Field... P 
Vancouver Barracks... 
Vancouver District, Spruce 

vision .. 
Waco.... as 
Waco. ....--- 
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Walter Reed Gen. Hosp. See Washington, 


D.C... 


Wheaton, Cp. Loyd. See Chicago. 
Wheeler, Cp. 

Whipple Barracks_ 

Whitman, Ft. 

William Henry Harrison, Ft. See Harrison. 
William H. Seward, Ft. See Seward. 


Wool, Ft. See Monroe. 
Worden, Ft... 


Wright, Ft. H.G... 
Yaquina Bay District, Spruce 


Walter R. Taliaferro, Cp. See Taliaferro... 
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SECTION 1 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS 
WITHIN 
NORTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Map No. 16. 


Adams, Fort, R. I. 

Permanent post, located 1 mile southwest of Newport on Bren- 
ton’s Point, Newport County. Named in honor of John Adams, 
second President of the United States. First fortified, 1780. Ac- 
quired and post named, 1799. Construction began 1824; completed 
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1841. Headquarters and station of the Coast Defenses of Narra- 
gansett Bay (North Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 135 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st Exp. & 34th Brigs.; 66th Regt.; 6th, 7th, 8th 
Prov. Regts.; 58th, 59th Am. Tn.; Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 26th 
(1), 27 (I), 27th (III), 28th (I), Arty. Engr., Hq., C. D. Cos. 
Ft. Adams; 3d C. D. Co. Rockaway Beach; Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th (II), 
5th (I), 6th (I), 9th (I), 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th (II), 28th (II), 
29th (II) Cos. C. D. Narragansett Bay. U. S. Guards: 7th Bn. 


Allen, Fort Ethan, Vt. 

Permanent post, located in Chittenden County, about 6 miles 
from Burlington. Named in honor of Ethan Allen, eminent revo- 
lutionary patriot whose home was in that vicinity and who at one 
time owned the land where the post is situated. Original reserva- 
tion acquired by purchase 1892; post established 1894. 

Area—About 959 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

2d Division: Hq. Tr., mobilizing for overseas. 8d Division: 76th 
F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 4th Division: 77th F. A., mobilizing 
for overseas. 20th Division: 58th F. A., 59th F. A., 20th T. M. 
Btry., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Cavalry: 2d, 18th, 19th, 310th Regts. Medical Department: Base 
Hosp. 141. U. S. Guards: 27th, 31st Bns. 


Allston, Mass., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
26th Division: 101st F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., mobilizing for over- 


seas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


U. S. Guards: 3d Bn., Co. C 7th Bn. 


Andrew, Fort, Mass. (Inactive) 
See p. 560. 


Andrews, Fort, Mass. 
Permanent post located 9 miles southeast of Boston on Ped- 
dock’s Island, Plymouth County. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. 
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George Leonard Andrews, U. S. V., who was appointed Bvt. Maj. 
Gen., 1865 for faithful and meritorious service during the cam- 
paign against city of Mobile and its defenses. Original reservation 
acquired by purchase 1898; post established, 1901. Station of the 
Coast Defenses of Boston (North Atlantic Coast Artillery Dis- 
trict). 

Area—About 88 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th C. D. Cos. Ft. An- 
drews; 5th, 6th, 8th (II), 11th, 18th (II), 15th, 20th (I), 20th 
(II), 23d, 26th Cos. C. D. Boston. 


Baldwin, Fort, Maine 

Permanent post, located at Sabino Head, mouth of Kenebec 
River, Sagadohoc County. Named in honor of Col. Jeduthan Bald- 
win, Engrs. and Arty. Artificer Regt., Continental Army. Ac- 
quired by purchase, 1902. Station of the Coast Defenses of Port- 
land (North Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 45 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Baldwin; 3d C. D. Co. Ft. 

McKinley; 13th, 29th (I) Cos. C. D. Portland. 


Banks, Fort, Mass. 

Permanent post located 1 mile northeast of Winthrop at 
Grover’s Cliff, Suffolk County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. 
Nathaniel P. Banks, U. S. V., who served with distinction during 
the Civil War. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1890— 
94; post established, 1899. Station of the Coast Defenses of Bos- 
ton (North Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 33 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 73d Regt.; 61st Am. Tn.; 1st, 2d C. D. Cos. 
Ft. Banks; 2d, 6th, 8th (II), 12th, 13th (I), 14th, 19th (I), 19th 
(II), 22d, 24th Cos. C. D. Boston. 


Bartlett, Camp, Mass. 

Permanent State camp, 2 miles west of Westfield, Hampden 
County. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. William Francis Bartlett, 
U. S. V. (Bvt. Maj. Gen.), a distinguished veteran of the Civil 
War. Camp established by State of Mass., 1905. Used by U. S., 
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Aug.-Nov 1917 as infantry camp for organization of Federal 
regiments from N. G. units. 
Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
26th Division: Hq. 52d Inf. Brig., 103d Inf., 104th Inf., 108d 
M. G. Bn., 101st Tn. Hq. & M. P., 101st Am Tn., 101st Sup. Tn., 
mobilizing for overseas. 


Bath, Maine, U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. A 27th Bn. 


Boston, Mass., Establishments at 

1. ARMY SUPPLY BASE (also known as BOSTON QUARTERMASTER 
TERMINAL) —Located at foot of Summer Street, fronting on re- 
served channel and Dry Dock Avenue, South Boston. Authorized 
Apr. 5, 1918, to include the necessary piers, warehouses, support- 
ing railroad yard, and open storage space. Under construction, 
Apr. 22, 1918—June 4, 1919. Transferred to Purchase, Storage, and 
Traffic Division for operation, Oct. 25, 1918. Used for temporary 
storage of supplies, destined for overseas, and their transship- 
ment to vessels. Named Boston Army Base, 1937. See p. 523. 

Cost of construction, including land, to June 1919—$26,000,- 
000. Gross area of covered storage—2,184,000 sq. ft. Berthing 
space—5,000 lineal ft. Area—82 acres. 

2. ARMY RESERVE DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE 
(also known as INTERIOR STORAGE DEPOT)—Located in Boston, 
on leased land. Used for the storage of material received from 
manufacturers, pending shipment to Army supply bases. 

Cost of construction—About $260,000. Gross area of covered 
storage—327,600 sq. ft. Area of site—About 19 acres. 

8. AVIATION STORAGE WAREHOUSES, DEPARTMENT OF MILITARY 
AERONAUTICS—Used for temporary storage of aviation material 
pending shipment overseas. 

4, BOSTON ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF—See pp. 334, 335. 

5. BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION DISTRICT OFFICE—A 
branch of New York District Aircraft Office, located in Little 
Building, Boylston and Fremont Streets, Boston. See pp. 111, 112. 

6. DEER ISLAND (also known as DEER ISLAND MILITARY RESER- 
VATION)—See Deer Island. 

7. EXPEDITIONARY DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE— 
Consisted of Commonwealth Pier No. 5, and 12 warehouses near- 
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SECONDARY PORT 


Map No. 17. 


by, under lease, located in South Boston. Used for temporary 
storage of supplies and their trans-shipment overseas. Served as 
shipping point and depot pending completion of Army Supply 
Base, par. 1 above. See p. 528. 
8. FINANCE ZONE 1, OFFICE oF—See p. 213 
9. Fort ANDREWS—See Andrews. 
10. Fort BANKS—See Banks. 
11. Fort HEATH—See Heath. 
12. FoRT INDEPENDENCE—See p. 561. 
18. Fort REVERE—See Revere. 
14, Fort STANDISH—See Standish. 
15. Fort StRonc—See Strong. 
16. FoRT WARREN—See Warren. 
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17, GENERAL HosPITaL No. 10—Temporary medical establish- 
ment, organized by lease of two groups of hospital buildings in 
and near Boston, situated about 7 miles apart. First group, lo- 
cated on Parker Hill, embraced Robert Bent Brigham Hospital, 
Elks’ Hospital, and Mass. Woman’s Hospital; second group com- 
prised Western Department of Boston City Hospital at West 
Roxbury. Barracks at Wentworth Institute, 34, mile from Parker 
Hill, served as quarters and storage. Elks’ Hospital, Boston City 
Hospital, and Wentworth Barracks accepted by War Department 
at nominal lease of $1.00 per year. Opened in its entirety, Dec. 
1918. Used for treatment of general surgical and medical cases, 
for reconstruction, and for care of convalescents. Properties re- 
turned to lessors, June 15, 1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 1919: $96,192. 
See p. 263. 

18. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS—Tempo- 
rary installation under lease, located at 400 Brookline Street, 
Cambridge. Used for procurement, storage, and distribution of 
supplies in Zone 1. See pp. 415, 441, 451. 

19. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF BoSTON—See Warren. 

20. HEADQUARTERS, NORTH ATLANTIC COAST ARTILLERY DIs- 
TRICT—See p. 557. 

21. HEADQUARTERS, NORTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT—Located in 
Nottingham Chambers, 25 Huntington Avenue, up to Sept. 10, 
1918; thereafter in Textile Building, 99 Chauncey Street. See 
p. 557. 

22. MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, CAMBRIDGE— 
For military activities see Massachusetts Institute. 

23. NAHANT MILITARY RESERVATION—See Nahant. 

24. SECONDARY PoRT, TRANSPORTATION SERVICE—Subport of 
Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, during overseas movement; port 
of debarkation, Feb.July 1919. See pars. 1 and 7, above; also 
p. 523. Port storage office, see pp. 523-525. 

25. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE—See pp. 439-441. 

26. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (NORTHEASTERN TRANSPOB- 
TATION ZONE)—See chart 54, p. 543. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
26th Division: DHQ., Hq. 51st Inf. Brig., 101st Engrs., mobiliz- 
ing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service : 362d, 813th Aer. Sqs.; 22d Bln. Co.; Det. 3 A. S. P. 
Coast Artillery: Hq. Co. N. E. Dept, 2d, 3d Cos. C. D. Boston. 
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Engineers: 101st Regt. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 5, 6, 
44. Motor Transport Corps: M. Comd. 61. U. S. Guards: 8d Bn. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Ordnance District, Office of 
See pp. 335, 347, 365. 


Constitution, Fort, N.. H. 

Permanent post, located in Newcastle, on Goat Island, Rocking- 
ham County. First military works reported 1665. In 1774 British 
fortification of “William and Mary” seized by Colonial forces. 
Title to property ceded to United States by the State of New 
Hampshire, 1791 and 1807. Redesignated Fort Constitution soon 
after the establishment of the Federal Government. Most of pres- 
ent buildings constructed 1899. Headquarters and station of the 
Coast Defenses of Portsmouth (North Atlantic Coast Artillery 
District). 

Area—About 12 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th C. D. Cos. Ft. Consti- 
tution; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, Hq., Arty. 
Engr., Cos. C. D. Portsmouth. 


Curtis Guild, Camp, Mass. 
See Guild. 


Deer Island, Mass. 

Permanent military reservation, located on Deer Island, Suf- 
folk County. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1906. 
Station of the Coast Defenses of Boston (North Atlantic Coast 
Artillery District). 

Area—About 100 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 12th Co. C. D. Boston. 


Devens, Camp, Mass. 

History: Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Charles Devens, U.S. V., 
(Bvt. Maj. Gen.), Attorney General of the United States, 1877-81. 
Established July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 76th Div. 
(N. A.), which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917—July 1918. 
Construction started, June 1917 and continued through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: Conn., 14,470; Fla., 7,570; Maine, 12,599; Mass., 38,184; 
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N. H., 4,191; N. Y., 8,667; R. I., 2,685; Vt., 3,740; other States, 38; 
other camps, 16,596. 

Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. Retained as 
permanent reservation. 

Description: Reservation located 1 mile south of Ayer, in Mid- 
dlesex and Worcester Counties. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: 
Organized late in Aug. 1917. Treated all cases arising in camp, 
and medical, surgical and venereal cases from overseas. See p. 264. 
Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series—In Operation, Jan. 5- 
Apr. 19, 1918. See p. 82. Fourth Series—In operation during 
May and June 1918. See pp. 83-85. Demobilization Center: Num- 
ber processed—About 115,000. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,334 buildings. Troop capacity: 36,832. Costs 
of construction to June 30, 1919—About $12,000,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper, 1,800 acres; entire reservation, 10,607 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department, also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Maj. Gen. Harry F.Hodges; Nov. 
28, Brig. Gen. William Weigel (ad interim). 

1918—Feb. 14, Maj. Gen. Harry F. Hodges; July 5, Brig. Gen. 
Frederic D. Evans (ad interim) ; July 11, Brig. Gen. William S. 
McNair (ad interim) ; July 16, Brig. Gen. Merch B. Stewart (ad 
interim) ; July 19, Col. George L. Byroade (ad interim) ; Aug. 15, 
Col. Almon L. Parmerter (ad interim) ; Aug. 20, Maj. Gen. Henry 
P. McCain through June 20, 1919. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 


Officers 


Colored 
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Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 


Aux. Rmt. Dep. 301; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Ha.; 
Dep. Brig. 151; Engr. Dep. Det. 405; F. Trk. and H. Cos. 301, 
335; M. Sh. Trk. U. 884; Med. Sup. Dep.; Ord. Dep. Det. 103; 
Provost Gd. Co.; Res.Labor Bn. 448; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 


12th Division: DHQ., 23d Inf. Brig. (less 36th Inf.), 24th Inf. 
Brig., 84th M. G. Bn., 212th Engrs., 212th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 
Tns. (less 12th Am. Tn.), mobilizing for overseas. Div. (less 42d 
Inf., 12th F. A. Brig., 12th Am. Tn.), demobilizing. 23d Inf. Brig. 
Ha., 86th Inf., 42d Inf., garrison duty. 26th Division: 101st Tn. 
Hq. & M. P., 101st Engr. Tn., mobilizing for overseas; Div., de- 
mobilizing. 82d Division: 126th Inf., 121st M. G. Bn., 120th, 121st 
F. A., 107th F. Sig. Bn., staging; 57th F. A. Brig. Hq., demobiliz- 
ing. 85th Division: 185th F. A., staging. 88th Division: 113th 
Engr. Tn., demobilizing. 40th Division: 160th Inf., staging. 42d 
Division: 149th, 150th M. G. Bn., staging. 76th Division: Div., 
mobilizing for overseas; 151st F. A. Brig. Hq., 802d, 308d F. A., 
staging; Div. (less 801st Sup. Tn.), demobilizing. 80th Division: 
318th, 315th M. G. Bns., staging. 81st Division: 162d Inf. Brig. 
Hq., demobilizing. 85th Division: 839th Inf., 310th Engr. Tn., 
staging. 89th Division: 314th Engrs., staging. 90th Division: 
DHQ,, 180th Inf. Brig. Ha., 858th Inf., 360th Inf., Ha. Tr., 344th 
M. G. Bn., 815th Tn. Hq. and M. P., staging; 315th Am. Tn., 
demobilizing. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: 47th, 211th, 282d, 806th, 400th, 498d Aer. Sqs.; 
23d Bin. Co. Coast Artillery: 5th A. A. Sector; 54th, 71st, 73d 
Regts.; 3d C. D. Co. Ft. Levett; 4th C. D. Co. Ft. Constitution; 
10th (II) C. D. Co. Ft. McKinley; 6th, 9th, 21st, 28d, 27th (I) 
Cos. C. D. Portsmouth; 4th C. D. Co. Ft. Preble; 28th Co. C. D. 
Boston. Cavalry: 3d Regt. Engineers: 14th, 21st, 23d, 25th, 28th, 
33d, 101st, 601st, 602d Regts.; 504th, 519th, 520th, 584th, 537th 
Bns. Infantry: 57th Pion. Medical Department: Amb. Cos. 503, 
568, 574, 580, 584, 588, 607, 609; Base Hosps. 4, 5, 6, 7, 44, 66, 
76, 82, 90; Camp Hosps. 3, 41, 49, 68, 98, 119, 122; Evac. Amb. 
Cos. 82, 47, 69; Evac. Hosps. 7, 10, 24, 87; Sn. Tn. VII Corps. 
Motor Transport Corps: 18th Motor Comd; M. T. Cos. 52, 166, 
825, 328, 399, 414, 423, 747, 823, 825. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. 
Cos. 304, 307, 317, 324, 385, 343, 344, 352, 415; Butch. Cos. 310, 
811, 820; F. Rmt. Sqs. 307, 318, 318, 321, 824, 345; Serv. Bn. 
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443; Sup. Co. 301; Sup. Tn. 489. Signal Corps: 317th F. Sig. Bn.; 
401st Tg. Bn. Transportation Corps: 23d, 24th, 29th, 37th, 56th, 
124th, 188th, 157th, 160th, 161st, 166th Cos. U. S. Guards: 3d, 
Tth, 8th, 27th, 81st Bns. Veterinary Corps: Vet. Hosps. 1, 11, 17. 


East Deering, Maine, U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
U. S. Guards: Co. B, 27th Bn. 


East Norfolk, Mass., General Hospital No. 34 

Temporary medical establishment, located in Norfolk State 
Hospital, East Norfolk, 20 miles southwest of Boston; leased for 
Medical Department Oct. 1, 1918. Used for treatment of general 
medical and surgical cases. Transferred to Public Health Service, 
July 1, 1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$36,300. Area—About 1,123 acres. See p. 264. 


Edgecomb, Fort, Maine (Inactive) 
See p. 560. 


Ethan Allen, Fort, Vt. 
See Allen. 


Foster, Fort, Maine 

Permanent post, located 6 miles northeast of Portsmouth on 
Garrish Island, York County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. John 
G. Foster, U. S. V. (Lt. Col., C. E., U. S. A.). Acquired by pur- 
chase, 1878. Subpost of Fort Constitution. 

Area—About 40 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 2d C. D. Co. Ft. Constitution; 4th, 8th Cos. 

C. D. Portsmouth. 


Framingham, Mass., National Guard Mobilization Point at 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
26th Division: 101st Inf., 102d M. G. Bn., 101st Sn. Tn., mo- 
bilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
51st Depot Brigade. 
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Getty, Fort, R. I. 

Permanent post, located near Jamestown, on Conanicut Island, 
Newport County. Named in honor of Col. George W. Getty, 4th 
Arty., U. S. A. (Bvt. Maj. Gen. U. S. V.), who served with dis- 
tinction during Mexican and Civil Wars. Acquired by purchase, 
1900. Subpost of Fort Greble. 

Area—About 31 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 10th (II), 18th, 14th, 19th, 20th, 24th, 81st, 

82d Cos. C. D. Narragansett Bay. 


Gorges, Fort, Maine (Inactive) 
See p. 560. 


Greble, Fort, R. I. 

Permanent post, located on Dutch Island, Newport County, 
about 5 miles west of Newport. Named in honor of 1st Lt. John 
T. Greble, 2d Arty., U. S. A., the first officer of Regular Army 
killed in Civil War. Acquired by purchase, 1864; established 1900. 
Station of the Coast Defenses of Narragansett Bay (North At- 
lantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 75 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th C. D. Cos. Ft. Greble; 4th (I), 
5th (II), 6th (II), 7th, 8th, 15th, 17th, 20th, 22d, 27th (II), 29th 
(I), 80th Cos. C. D. Narragansett Bay. 


Greene, Fort R. I. (Inactive) 
See p. 


Griswold, Fort, Conn. (Inactive) 
See p. 560. 


Groton, Conn., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. B 7th Bn. 


Guild, Camp Curtis, Mass. 

State reseuvation: located 20 miles north of Boston at Boxford, 
Essex County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Curtis Guild, Mass. 
Vol. Militia; Governor of Mass., 1906-08. Used as mobilization 
camp by Mass. N. G., July 1917; thereafter, by U. S. for initial 
muster of State troops. 
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Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
26th Division: 51st F. A. Brig., mobilizing for overseas. 


Hale, Fort, Conn. (Inactive) 
See p. 561. 


Heath, Fort, Mass. 
Permanent post, located 114 miles northeast of Winthrop at 


Great Head, Suffolk County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam Heath, Continental Army and delegate from Mass. to the 
Federal Constitutional Convention. Original reservation acquired 
by purchase, 1890-94; post established, 1899. Subpost of Fort 
Banks. 

Area—About 17 acres of uplands; tidelands undetermined. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 14th, 24th, 28th Cos. C. D. Boston. Motor 
Transport Corps: 60th M. Comd. 


Hill, Fort, R. 1. 

Temporary camp, located on Providence River, near Fox Point, 
East Providence. Site of Revolutionary work, initially known as 
Hog Pen Point. Used temporarily in 1918, by arrangement with 
owners. Station of the Coast Defenses of Narragansett Bay. Sub- 
post of Fort Adams. 


Endependenee: Fort, Mass. (Inactive) 
See p. 5 


Kearny, Fort Fite. 

Permanent post, ale “1% miles south of Saunderstown, 
Washington County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Philip Kearny, 
U. S. V., distinguished Mexican War veteran, killed in action, 
Sept. 1, 1862 at Chantilly, Va. Acquired by purchase, 1901. Sub- 
post of Fort Greble. 

Area—About 25 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 11th, 12th, 14th Cos. C. D. Narragansett Bay. 


Knox, Fort, Maine (Inactive) 
See p. 561. 


Lee, Fort, Mass. (Inactive) 
See p. 561. 
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Levett, Fort, Maine 

Permanent post located 314 miles southeast of Portland on 
Cushing Island, Portland Harbor. Named in honor of Christopher 
Levett, who explored Portland Harbor, 1628 and erected the first 
fortified structure in the vicinity. Acquired by purchase, 1894. 
Subpost of Fort Williams. 

Area—About 125 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 83d C. D. Cos. Ft. Levett; 9th, 22d (I), 

22d (II), 28d, 29th (II) Cos. C. D. Portland. 


Long Island Sound, Establishments on 

1. Camp Upton, N. Y.—See Upton. 

2. GENERAL HospPitaL No. 16.—Temporary medical establish- 
ment, located in William Wirt Memorial Tuberculosis Hospital, 2 
miles west of New Haven, Conn. Leased for Medical Department, 
Feb. 26, 1918; designated general hospital, Mar. 21, 1918. Used 
primarily for treatment of tuberculosis cases. Officers’ School: 
6-week course in treatment of tuberculosis. See p. 274. Trans- 
ferred to Public Health Service, Sept. 1, 1919. 

Costs of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$353,000. See p. 263. 
. FORT MANSFIELD, R. I.—See Mansfield. 
. ForT MICHIE, N. Y.—See Michie. 
. ForT TERRY, N. Y.—See Terry. 
. Fort TYLER, N. Y.—See p. 572. 
. Fort H. G. Wricut, N. Y.—See Wright (H. G.). 
. SAYBROOK PROVING GROUND.—Temporary ordnance estab- 
lishment, located in Middlesex County, near Saybrook Junction, 
Conn. Authorized on leased site, Jan. 15, 1918. In operation dur- 
ing 1918. See p. 341. 

Costs of construction to June 30, 1919—About $60,000. 


Lyon, Fort, Maine 

Permanent post, located on Cow Island, Portland Harbor, Cum- 
berland County. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, 
U.S. V. (Capt. 2d Inf., U. S. A.), Mexican War veteran who was 
killed in action at Wilsons’ Creek, Mo., Aug. 10, 1861. Acquired 
by purchase, 1873. Subpost of Fort McKinley. 

Area—About 22 acres. 


CNM Aw 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 28th Co. C. D. Portland. 
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McClary, Fort, Maine (Inactive) 
See p. 561. 


McKinley, Fort, Maine 

Permanent post, located on Great Diamond Island (formerly 
known as Hog Island), Portland Harbor, Cumberland County. 
Named in honor of William McKinley, twenty-fifth President of 
the United States. Acquired by purchase, 1873. Station of the 
Coast Defenses of Portland (North Atlantic Coast Artillery Dis- 
trict). 

Area—About 111 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Lyon; 1st, 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th (I), 10th (II), C. D. Cos. Ft. McKinley; 10th, 
11th, 12th (I), 12th (II), 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th (I), 16th (II), 
24th (I), 24th (II), 25th (I), 25th (II), 26th (I), 26th (II), 27th 
(I), 27th (II), 28th Cos. C. D. Portland. 


Machias, Fort, Maine (Inactive) 
See p. 561. 


Madison, Fort, Maine (Inactive) 
See p. 561. 


Mansfield, Fort, R. I. : 
Permanent post, located 2 miles west of Watch Hill, Napatree 

Point, Washington County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. J. F. K. 

Mansfield, U. S. V., Mexican War veteran and Inspector General, 

U. S. A., 1858-61, who was mortally wounded at Battle of Antie- 

tam. Acquired by purchase, 1898. Subpost of Fort Wright. 
Area—About 98 acres. 


Massachueets Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
Military Activities at 

1. ENGINEER OFFICERS’ SCHOOL.—A school for the instruction 
of prospective nonflying officers in aviation engineering (12-week 
course), established Jan. 12, 1918, by absorption of personnel 
from engineer officers’ school at Kelly Field No. 1, San Antonio, 
Tex. Discontinued, July 20, 1918. Number of graduates—726. 

2. RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CorPS.—See pp. 555, 559. 

8. SCHOOL OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS.—A ground school for 
flyers (12-week course), in operation, May 21, 1917—Oct. 19, 1918. 
Student capacity—350. 

4. SIGNAL CORPS TRAINING.—See pp. 479, 489. 
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5. U. S. ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND STUDENTS’ ARMY 
TRAINING CoRPS—See pp. 556, 559. 


Nahant, Mass., Military Reservation 

Military property, located at Nahant, Essex County. Acquired 
by purchase, 1899. Under jurisdiction of Headquarters Coast De- 
fenses of Boston (North Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 44 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 14th Co. C. D. Boston. 


Narragansett Bay, Establishments on 

. Fort ADAMS, R. I.—See Adams. 

. Fort GETTY, R. I.—See Getty. 

. Fort GREBLE, R. I.—See Greble. 

. Fort Hi, R. I.—See Hill. 

Fort KEARNY (PHILIP), R. I.—See Kearny. 
. ForT RODMAN, Mass.—See Rodman. 

. Fort WETHERILL, R. I.—See Wetherill. 


NAQXrpwonere 


New Haven, Conn., Mobilization Point at 
: Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
26th Division: 102d Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 29. 


Niantic, Conn., National Guard Mobilization Point at 
Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
26th Division: 101st M. G. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 


Philip Kearny, Fort, R. I. 
See Kearny. 


Phoenix, Fort, Mass. (Inactive) 
See p. 561. 


Pickering, Fort, Mass. (Inactive) 
See p. 561. 


Popham, Fort, Maine (Inactive) 
See p. 561. 
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PORTLAND AND PORTSMOUTH 
HARBORS 


Map No. 19. 


Portland, Maine, Establishments at 

1, Fort BALDWIN—See Baldwin. 

2. Fort LEVETT—See Levett. 

3. Fort LyoN—See Lyon. 

4. Fort MCKINLEY—See McKinley. 

5. ForT PREBLE—See Preble. 

6. Fort WILLIAMS—See Williams. 
Troops 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
U. S. Guards: Co. D 27th Bn. 


Portsmouth, N. H., Establishments at 
1. Fort ConsTITUTION, N. H.—See Constitution. 
2. Fort FosTER, MAINE—See Foster. 
8. Fort MCCLARY, MAINE—See p. 561. 
4. Fort STARK, N. H.—See Stark. 
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Preble, Fort, Maine 

Permanent post, located 3 miles southeast of Portland at Preble 
Point, Portland Harbor. Named in honor of Commodore Edward 
Preble, U. S. N., who commanded the American Naval forces in 
War with Tripoli, 1804. Acquired by purchase, 1808. Subpost of 
Fort Williams. 

Area—About 80 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th C. D. Cos. Ft. Preble; 6th, 7th, 
8th (I), 8th (II), 20th (I), 20th (II), 21st Cos. C. D. Portland. 
U. S. Guards: Hq. 27th Bn. 


Revere, Fort, Mass. 

Permanent post, located at Nantasket Head, Hull, Plymouth 
County. Named in honor of Paul Revere, Lt. Col. of Arty., Con- 
tinental Army, whose dramatic ride, night of Apr.'18, 1775, 
ushered in the American Revolution. Original reservation ac- 
quired by purchase, 1897; post established, 1900. Station of the 
Coast Defenses of Boston (North Atlantic Coast Artillery Dis- 
trict). 

Area—About 75 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 45th Brig.; 28th Regt.; 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Re 
vere; Ist (I), 1st (II), 5th, 16th 17th, 22d Cos. C. D. Boston. 


Rockingham, Camp, N. H. 
Temporary camp, located at Salem. Used from June 25 to July 
26, 1917, for mobilization of engineer unit. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Engineers: 14th Regt. 


Rodman, Fort, Mass. 

Permanent post, located 4 miles south of New Bedford on 
Clark’s Point, Bristol County. Named in honor of Lt. Col. William 
Logan Rodman, 38th Regt., Mass. V. Inf., who was killed in action 
at Port Hudson, La., May 27, 1868. Acquired by purchase, 1857. 
Headquarters and station of the Coast Defenses of New Bedford 
(North Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 69 acres uplands, 170 acres submerged lands. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d C. D. Cos. Ft. Rodman; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th 
(Hq.), 5th (Arty. Engr.) Cos. C. D. New Bedford. 


Saybrook Proving Ground, Conn. 
ee Long Island Sound. 


Seamed, For, Maine (Inactive) 
See p. 


Scituate Proving Ground, Mass. 

Temporary facility, located in Plymouth County, near Scituate. 
Authorized June 4, 1918, on leased site. Construction halted after 
Nov. 11, 1918. See p. 341. 

Cost of construction—About $1,645,200. Area—About 115 
acres. 


Sewall, Fort, Mass. (Inactive) 
See p. 562. 


Springfield Armory, Mass. 

Permanent imatallation’ located in Springfield, Hampton County. 
Reservation acquired by purchase, 1795-1870. Magazine estab- 
lished by direction of the Continental Congress, 1777. Arsenal of 
construction established, 1794. Arsenal: Manufacturing activities 
—See pp. 351, 352. General Supply Ordnance Depot, Reserve: See 
p. 337. Metallurgical Laboratory: Increased production of rifles 
by more accurate control of heat treatment. Ordnance Machine- 
Gun School: See p. 342 and Camp Hancock. Ordnance Depot “A”. 
Ordnance Depot “B”. 

Cost of construction to June 80, 1919—About $518,570. Area 
—About 806 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: Det. 3 A. S. P. Coast Artillery: 6th, 9th Cos. C. D. 
Portsmouth; 14th, 15th, 20th Cos. C. D. Narragansett Bay; 25th, 
27th Cos. C. D. Boston. U. S. Guards: 8th Bn. 


Standish, Fort, Mass. 
Permanent post, located 7 miles southeast of Boston on Lovell’s 


Island, Suffolk County. Named in honor of Myles Standish, who 
came to America on the Mayflower, 1620 and served the Plymouth 
Colony as its military leader until 1656. Original reservation ac- 
quired by purchase, 1825; post established, 1900. Station of the 
Coast Defenses of Boston (North Atlantic Coast Artillery Dis- 
trict). Area—About 62 acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 3d, 11th, 14th, 25th, 28th, 29th (I), 29th (II), 
30th, 82d Cos. C. D. Boston. 


Standish, Fort (Old) Mass. (Inactive) 
See p. 562. 


Stark, Fort, N. H. 

Permanent post, located in New Castle, Rockingham County, 
about 3 miles from Portsmouth. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. 
John Stark, Continental Army, who received the thanks of Con- 
gress for his victory at Bennington, Vt., 1777. Acquired by pur- 
chase, 1873. Subpost of Fort Constitution. 

Area—About 10 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 60th Am. Tn.; 5th C. D. Co. Ft. Constitution; 

4th, 5th, 6th Cos. C. D. Portsmouth. 


Strong, Fort, Mass. 

Permanent post, located 5 miles southeast of Boston on Long 
Island (Boston Harbor), Suffolk County. Named in honor of 
Maj. Gen. George C. Strong, U. S. V., who was mortally wounded 
in an assault on Fort Wagner, S. C., 1868. Original reservation 
acquired by condemnation, 1869; post established, 1898. Station 
of the Coast Defenses of Boston (North Atlantic Coast Artillery 
District). 

Area—About 65 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 42d, 45th Brigs.; 28th, 38d, 71st Regts.; Ist, 
2d, 3d, 4th C. D. Cos. Ft. Strong; 3d, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
18th (I), 18th (II), 21st Cos. C. D. Boston. Medical Department: 
Base Hosp. 6. Motor Transport Corps: 401st M. Sup. Tn. 


Trumbull, Fort, Conn. (Inactive) 
See p. 562. 


Warren, Fort, Mass. 

Permanent post, located about 7 miles from Boston on George’s 
Island, Suffolk County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Joseph 
Warren, Mass. Militia, who was killed at the battle of Bunker 
Hill, 1775. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1825. Head- 
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quarters and station of the Coast Defenses of Boston (North 
Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 
Area—About 28 acres. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 45th Brig.; 55th Regt.; 1st C. D. Co. Ft. War- 
ren; 4th, 7th, 31st Cos. C. D. Boston. 


Watertown Arsenal, Mass. 

Permanent installation, located in Watertown, Middlesex 
County. Original reservation acquired and arsenal established, 
1816. Designated an Arsenal of Construction, 1880. Arsenal: Man- 
ufacturing activities—See p. 352. General Supply Ordnance De- 
pot, Reserve: See p. 337. Ordnance Training School for Officers: 
Provided practical instruction in metallurgy, heat treatment, test- 
ing, power, shop management, administration, and shopwork. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $380,000. Area— 
About 88 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 21st, 23d Cos. C. D. Portland; 22d, 25th, 27th 
Cos. C. D. Boston. U. S. Guards: 7th Bn. (less Cos. B, C), Hq. and 
Co. D 27th Bn. 


Wetherill, Fort, R. I. 

Permanent post, located at the Dumplings, Conanicut Island, 
Newport County. Named in honor of Capt. Alexander M. Weth- 
erill, 6th Inf., U. S. A., who was killed in action at San Juan, 
Santiago, Cuba, July 1, 1898. Acquired by purchase, 1799. Subpost 
of Fort Adams. 

Area—About 61 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 9th, 10th, 11th, 16th, 18th, 21st, 28d Cos. C. D. 

Narragansett Bay. 


Williams, Fort, Maine 

Permanent post, located at Portland Head, Cape Elizabeth, 
Cumberland County. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Seth Williams, 
U.S. V. (Bvt. Maj. Gen. U. S. V.), a distinguished veteran of the 
Mexican and Civil Wars. Acquired by purchase, 1872-73. Head- 
quarters and station of the Coast Defenses of Portland (North 
Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 90 acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 5th A. A. Bn.; 29th, 54th, 72d Regts.; 1st, 2d, 
8d, 4th, 5th (Hq.), 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th C. D. Cos. Ft. Williams; 1st 
(I), Ist (II), 2d, 8d, 4th, 17th, 18th (I), 18th (II), 19th (I), 
19th (II), 23d Cos. C. D. Portland. 


Wolcott, Fort, R. I. (Inactive) 
See p. 562. 


SECTION 2 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS 
WITHIN 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


A. A. Humphreys, Camp, Va. 
See Humphreys. 


Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
Permanent installation, located about 35 miles northeast of 


Baltimore, in Baltimore and Hartford Counties, except for 12 
range towers on the Eastern Shore. Name taken from nearby 
town of Aberdeen. Original reservation acquired by proclamations 
of the President, Oct. 16 and Dec. 14, 1917, and Jan. 25, 1919. 
Construction authorized Jan. 26, 1918. In 1918 that portion of 
the reservation which embraced Edgewood Arsenal was turned 
over to the Chemical Warfare Service. In 1919 Edgewood Arsenal 
was returned to the Ordnance Department and again became part 
of Aberdeen Proving Ground. Testing stations for guns, carriages, 
and ammunition and for aerial bombs. Balloon Station. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$16,000,000. Area— 
About 65,000 acres of which about 34,600 are underwater lands. 
See pp. 338, 342, 343. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 258th, 271st Aer. Sqs.; 18th, 28th Bln. Cos. Coast 

Artillery: 8d Co. C. D. Baltimore. 


Abraham Eustis, Camp, Va. 
See Monroe. 
Albany, N. Y., Medical Mobilization Point at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 83. 
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lexander, Camp, Va. 
History: Named in honor of Lt. John H. Alexander, 9th U. S. 
av., a colored graduate of the U. S. Military Academy, 1887. 
riginally established, Aug. 1917, in connection with the Port of 
mbarkation, Newport News, and as part of Camp Hill. Used as 
aining and embarkation camp for stevedore regiments and labor 
ittalions, colored, until Nov. 11, 1918; thereafter for purposes 
‘ debarkation. Also used for housing permanent labor detach- 
ents employed in various utilities around Newport News. Con- 
ruction of a tent camp started, Aug. 1917, camp opening, Sept. 
1917. In June 1918, construction was begun at a new site, north 
Old Stevedore Camp, known as the Darling and Woodfin tract, 
provide additional shelter in the form of a tent camp and can- 
nment. Maximum strength of 463 officers and 7,842 enlisted 
en, reached Sept. 1918. For movements of colored troops, see 
520. Camp headquarters personnel transferred to Camp Hill, 
ily 18, 1919, when camp was abandoned to be sold. 
Description: Temporary quartermaster camp, consisting of a 
evedore cantonment and labor battalion encampments, located 
. east bank of James River, Warwick County, immediately north 
Camp Hill, and about 3 miles from Newport News. Facilities— 
ospitalization: There was no regular camp hospital, but infirm- 
ies were used, supplemented during the influenza epidemic of 
18 by 8 barracks turned into an emergency hospital. Seriously 
tk were transferred to nearby hospitals for treatment. Old 
tmp: Consisting of tents and huts; capacity 3 battalions. New 
tmp: Consisting of a tent section accommodating 4 battalions, 
id of a cantonment section sheltering 2 battalions. Officers’ 
‘hool: 8-month course in stevedore duties given to 1,900 students. 
ther Facilities: Included a delousing station, opened July 1918. 
e pp. 429, 678. : 
Camp, consisting of tents, huts, and some 90 buildings. Troop 
pacity—About 10,000, including space for some 500 white and 
500 colored troops. Construction costs to June 80, 1919—in- 
ided in those of Camp Stuart. Area—Old camp included in that 
Camp Hill; new camp comprised about 57 acres. 
Command Status: Under jurisdiction of Camp Hill until Aug. 
, 1918; thereafter commanding officer reported to commanding 
neral, Port of Embarkation, Newport News. 
Camp Commanders: 1918—Jan. 25, Col. Charles L. Dulin; Aug. 
» Maj. Winter D. Douty (ad interim) ; Dec. 19, Lt. Col. Kurt 
‘anke. 


1919—Jan. 10, Maj. Thomas S. Bridges through June 20. 
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Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
88th Division: 860th Inf., staging. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Engineers: 508th, 511th, 516th, 520th, 522d, 548d, 549th, 701st, 
702d Bns. Infantry: 801st, 808th, 818th, 816th Pion. Quartermas- 
ter Corps: Serv. Bns. 313, 316 (II), 817, 319, 820, 825, 328 (II), 
389, 340, 341, 842, 348, 346, 847, 357, 429, 430, 449. Transporta- 
tion Corps: 808d, 804th, 805th, 808th, 811th, 818th, 814th, 829th, 
832d, 835th, 838th, 839th, 840th, 841st, 842d, 844th, 847th, 866th, 
873d Cos. 


Alfred Vail, Camp, N. J. 

See Vail. 

Amatol Arsenal, N. J. 
* Subsidized loading plant, originally operated by Atlantic Load- 
ing Company, located in southern New Jersey, between Camden 
and Atlantic City, at Amatol. Construction of loading plant 
started by private concern, Mar. 1918. Plant was taken over by 
Ordnance Department and named Amatol Arsenal, Feb. 20, 1919. 
Capacity of magazines and warehouses—8,850,000 lbs. of am- 
monium nitrate, 8,250,000 lbs. of TNT, 4,500,000 Ibs. of smokeless 
powder, and 1,400 carloads of completed rounds. Daily loading 
capacity of plant—51,000 shells and 100,000 grenades. Principal 
postwar activity—Storage of ordnance matériel worth about 
$50,000,000. 

Cost of tract—$161,279. Area—About 6,000 acres. 


Armistead, Fort, Md. 

Permanent post, located 214 miles east of Curtis on Hawkins 
Point, Anne Arundel County. Named in honor of Maj. George 
Armistead, Corps of Arty., U. S. A. (Bvt. Lt. Col.), who success- 
fully defended Fort McHenry against British fleet attack, 1814. 
Acquired by condemnation, 1896; post established 1898. Subpost 
of Fort Howard. 

Area—About 465 acres. 


Artillery Park, P. R. 
See San Juan. 


Baker’s Field, N. Y. 

Temporary facility on Baker’s Farm, located about 814 miles 
west of Rochester, and 7 miles from Kodak Park. Auxiliary land- 
ing field, used in connection with aerial photographic development 
undertaken in Rochester. Arrangement for use of site made, May 
1918. See Rochester. 
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Ballajo Barracks, P. R. 
See San Juan. 


Bally-McElroy, Camp, Va. 
See Humphreys. 


INSET - F 
BALTIMORE AND VICINITY 
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EN/SUP. ORD. D 
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Map No. 21. 


Baltimore, Md., Establishments at 

1, EEN PROVING GROUND.—See Aberdeen. 

2. ANIMAL QUARANTINE ORDNANCE DEPOT.—See General Sup- 
ply Ordnance Depot, Reserve, Turner, Md. 

8. BALTIMORE ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF.—See pp. 334, 
3365. 

4. CaMP BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (FRANKLIN CANTONMENT) .— 
See Meade. 

5. CAMP GLENBURNIE.—Temporary engineer tent camp, lo- 
cated on Naval Rifle Range at Glenburnie, Anne Arundel County, 
Md. Established for overflow of engineer troops from Camp 
Laurel. 
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6. CAMP HOLABIRD (also known as HOLABIRD MOTOR TRANSPORT 
TRAINING BASE) .—See Holabird. 

7. CAMP LAUREL.—Temporary engineer camp and mobilization 
point, located on Laurel Race Track, 14 mile southeast of Laurel, 
Prince Georges County, Md. Established for overflow of troops 
from Camp Meade. Troops quartered in State Fair buildings and 
in tents. Closed Jan. 6, 1919. 

Costs of construction to June 30, 1919—About $7,000. 

8. CAMP MEADE.—See Meade. - 

9. EDGEWOOD ARSENAL.—See Edgewood. 

10. EDGEWOOD ARSENAL HEADQUARTERS (formerly Gas-OF- 
FENSE PRODUCTION DIVISION HEADQUARTERS), CHEMICAL WaAR- 
FARE SERVICE.—Located in Baltimore. See p. 136. 

11, EXPEDITIONARY DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE 
(also known as OVERSEAS EXPEDITIONARY DEPOT), CANTON, Mp.— 
Consisted of dock and pier No. 8 at Canton, of 2 piers at Locust 
Point, and of leased or government-owned storehouses located at 
both places, in South Baltimore. Used for temporary storage of 
supplies and their transshipment overseas; also served as engi- 
neer shipping point and depot. See p. 524. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $1,807,300. Gross 
area of covered storage—663,800 sq. ft. 

12. FINANCE ZONE 4, OFFICE OF.—See p. 214. 

13. Fort ARMISTEAD.—See Armistead. 

14. ForT CARROLL.—See Carroll. 

15. Fort Howarp.—See Howard. 

16. Fort MCHENRY.—See McHenry. 

17. Fort SMALLWOOD.—See Smallwood. 

18. GENERAL HopPITaL No. 2.—See McHenry. 

19. GENERAL HosPITAL No. 7.—Temporary medical establish- 
ment, located on the Garrett Estate at Roland Park, in northern 
suburbs of Baltimore. Estate accepted by War Department at 
nominal rental of $1.00 per year. Organized as general hospital, 
Nov. 27, 1917. Existing facilities supplemented by temporary con- 
struction. Used primarily for physical, mental, and vocational 
rehabilitation of blinded service men and civilians in Government 
service. Demilitarized April 1919, when buildings were turned 
over to American National Red Cross for carrying on instruction 
of the blind, meanwhile discharged to assume civilian status. 

Cost of construction and alteration to June 80, 1919—About 
$300,000. Area—About 50 acres. 

20. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, RESERVE, CuRTIS BAY, 
Mp.—Permanent installation, located in South Baltimore, Anne 
Arundel County. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1916. 
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Authorized ‘Nov. 6, 1917; construction completed, Nov. 1918. 
Named Curtis Bay Ordnance Depot, 1937. See p. 337. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$7,170,800. Area— 
About 824 acres. 

21. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, RESERVE, TURNER, MD. 
—Temporary installation, located at Turner’s Station. Also known 
as Animal Quarantine Ordnance Depot. See p. 337. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$101,300. 

22. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Tempo- 
rary installation under lease, located in Coca Cola Building and 
other warehouses, Baltimore. Used for procurement, storage, and 
distribution of supplies in Zone 4. See pp. 420, 441, 451. Base 
Salvage Plant—See p. 454. 

28. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF BALTIMORE. — See 
Howard. 

24. HOLABIRD MOTOR TRANSPORT TRAINING BASE.—See Hola- 
bird. 

25. JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, MILITARY ACTIVITIES AT.— 
(a) Balloon hangar, maintained by Division of Military Aero- 
nautics. (b) Chemical warfare laboratory. (c) Army neuro-sur- 
gical laboratory. (d) Radio communications course—See p. 479. 
(e) Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—See p. 567 (f) U. S. Army 
Training Detachments and Students’ Army Training Corps—See 
p. 567. 

26. Locust PoINT, BALTIMORE.—See par. 11, above, and p. 524. 

27. MOTOR TRANSPORT GENERAL DEPOT.—See Holabird. 

28. MoTOR TRANSPORT RECONSTRUCTION PARK.—See Holabird 
(Mechanical Repair Shop Unit No. 306). 

29. MoToR TRANSPORT DISTRICT “D”, OFFICE OF.—See Hola- 
bird. 

80. SECONDARY PoRT, TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.—Subport of 
Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, during overseas movement; sub- 
sidiary to Port of Embarkation, Newport News, during post- 
armistice period. See p. 524. Port storage office, see p. 523. 

31. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—See pp. 439, 440. 

82. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SUBZONE 3).—See chart 
54, p. 543. 

5 Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

Curtis BAY, MD., Par. 20.—20th Division: 50th Inf., mobilizing 

for overseas, 
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NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
BALTIMORE.—Coast Artillery: 5th (II), 6th Cos. C. D. Balti- 
more. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 18, 42. U. S. Guards: Co. 
A 9th Bn. 
GLENBUEBNIE, CAMP.—Engineers: 604th Regt. 
LAUREL, CAMP.—Engineers: 23d, 57th, 66th, 601st Regts.; 50th 
Bn. 


Bayonne, N. J., Military Station at 

Temporary station, located in Hudson County. Established, 
1917, to provide shelter for detachments guarding piers and re- 
fineries in that district. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 80th, 88th Cos. C. D. Southern New York. U.S. 

Guards: Co. A 47th Bn. 


Bedloe’s ean: N. Y. 
See W 


Bolling me D. C. 

Permanent flying field, located in Anacostia, 2 miles south of 
the Capitol, Wash., D. C. Named in honor of Col. Raynal Caw- 
thorne Bolling, A. S. Sig. C., who was killed in action near 
Amiens, France, Mar. 26, 1918. Original reservation comprised 
reclaimed lands below the original highwater line of east side of 
Anacostia River. Construction authorized as an experimental sta- 
tion and landing field, May 17, 1918. Established in connection 
with the aerial defense of the capital. 

Costs of construction to June 30, 1919—About $290,000. Area 
—About 840 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 10th, 99th, 312th Aer. Sqs. 


Brindley Field, N. Y. 

Temporary flying field, located on Long Island, Near Commack, 
Suffolk County. Initially named Chapman Field, in honor of Lt. 
Col. C. G. Chapman, Sig. C., who was killed in action in France. 
Renamed Brindley Field, in honor of Maj. Oscar A. Brindley, 
Sig. C., who was killed in an aviation accident, May 1918. Initial 
development of field undertaken during summer of 1918. Used 
for advanced flying under supervision of commanding officer, 1st 
Provisional Wing. 

Costs of construction to June 30, 1919—$141,290. Area—About 
90 acres, 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 24th Cons. Co.; 211th, 219th, 256th, 268th, 277th, 
280th, 359th, 502d Aer. Sqs. 


Bristol, Pa., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
U. S. Guards: Co. C, 12th Bn. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Establishments at 

1, AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT AND ACCEPTANCE PARK. 
—tTemporary aviation facility, consisting of a storage depot and 
acceptance park, located on Elmwood, Ramsdell, and Hinman 
Avenues, Kenmore, Buffalo. Authorized as Final Testing Field 
No. 2 (Acceptance Park), Apr. 18, 1918; established on leased 
land by Division of Military Aeronautics and Bureau of Aircraft 
Production. Designated Buffalo Acceptance Park, Sept. 1918; 
Aviation General Supply Depot and Acceptance Park, Jan. 19, 
1919. Property returned to lessors, 1919. 

Cost of construction to June 80, 1919—About $445,000. Area— 
About 38 lots and some additional land leased by Division of Mili- 
tary Aeronautics. 

2. BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION DISTRICT OFFICE (also 
known as DIstRIcT AIRCRAFT OFFICE).—Located at 2050 Elm- 
wood Ave. See p. 111. 

8. ForT PORTER.—Permanent post, located in Buffalo on Ni- 
agara River, bounded by Massachusetts, Connecticut and Front 
Streets. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Peter B. Porter, N. Y. V., 
a veteran of the War of 1812 and Secretary of War, 1828-29. 
Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1842; post constructed, 
1843-50. Temporarily under Medical Department, 1917-19. Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 4: Authorized Oct. 26, 1917; designated general 
hospital, Nov. 10, 1917. Used primarily for treatment of mental 
cases. See p. 268. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$10,000. Area—About 2814 acres. 

4. MoToR TRANSPORT BASE.—Established at Buffalo, 1918, in 
connection with motor convoy and freight service. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

S1st Division: 106th Sup. Tn., 106th Engr. Tn., mobilizing for 
overseas. 88th Division: 113th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 
84th Division: 809th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 
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NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: Det. 4, 15 A. S. P. Medical Department: Base 
Hosp. 28. 


Cape Henlopen, Del. 

Permanent reservation, located at Delaware Breakwater Har- 
bor, Sussex County. Acquired, 1873. Station of the Coast De- 
fenses of the Delaware (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 140 acres. 


Cape May, N. J., Establishments at 

1. Coast ARTILLERY STATION.—Also referred to as Cape May 
Coast Defenses. Station of the Coast Defenses of the Delaware. 
Salvaged in 1919. See p. 566. 

2. GENERAL HospPItaL No. 11.—Temporary medical establish- 
ment, located in Cape May Hotel, on Ocean Drive, Cape May 
County. Leased for Medical Department, Jan. 1918. Opened as 
General Hospital No. 16; redesignated No. 11, Mar. 1918. Per- 
manent structure supplemented by 20 cottages and by tents. Used 
for treatment of general medical and surgical cases, and of eye, 
ear, nose and throat, and nervous system diseases and injuries. 
Returned to lessor, Aug. 23, 1919. See p. 263. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 4th (II) Co. C. D. Delaware. Medical Depart- 
ment: Base Hosps. 115, 139. 


Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

Permanent post, located on outskirts of Carlisle. Established 
prior to Revolutionary War. Purchased by United States, 1801. 
Property transferred to Department of Interior for use as Indian 
school, 1879. Returned to War Department for general hospital 
purposes, July 16, 1918. General Hospital No. 81: Designated 
general hospital, Sept. 1918. Used primarily for rehabilitation 
and reeducation of sick and wounded. See p. 264. Converted into 
Field Service School, Medical Department, Jan. 1920. Announced 
as permanent military reservation, 1922. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 80, 1919—About 
$190,000. Area—About 348 acres. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Military Activities at 
1. AVIATION MECHANICS SCHOOL.—Temporary courses for me- 
chanics instituted, 1917; transferred to St. Paul, Minn., in the 
spring of 1918. 
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2. AVIATION RADIO SCHOOL.—Auxiliary school operating under 
the Chief of Training, Division of Military Aeronautics. 

83. MOTOR MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION COURSES FOR MEDICAL 
PERSONNEL.—One-month courses, conducted between Jan. and 
June 27, 1918, for the training of officers and enlisted men. 

4. RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING Corps. — Established, Apr. 
1918, consisting of an infantry unit of the Sr. Div., R. O. T. C.; 
absorbed by the Students’ Army Training Corps. 

_ 6. SIGNAL Corps TRAINING.—A 8-month radio communication 
course, given to junior and senior engineer students. 

6. UNITED STATES ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND STU- 
DENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CorPs.—First National Army Training 
Detachment of 300 men (later known as Vocational Section 
S. A. T. C.) arrived, Apr. 1918, and the fourth and last departed, 
Dec. 1918. Total number in attendance—2,289. Courses for—Auto 
mechanics, band musicians, blacksmiths, carpenters, draftsmen, 
electricians, foundrymen, instrument repairmen, lens grinders, 
machinists, motorcycle repairmen, pattern and propeller makers, 
surveyors, telegraphers, truck drivers, sheet metal workers, and 
welders. 

Units of Collegiate Section (successor of R. O. T. C.) organized, 
Oct. 1918; disbanded, Dec. 1918. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 297th, 298th, 299th Aer. Sqs. 


Carroll, Fort, Md. 

Permanent post, located 814 miles southeast of Baltimore, 
Sollers Point Flats, Baltimore County. Named in honor of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
Ceded by Maryland, 1847. Subpost of Fort Howard. 

Area—About 3 acres. 


Casa Blanca, P. R. 
See San Juan. 


Casino, Camp, Va. 
See Norfolk. 


Castle Williams, N. Y. 
See Jay. 


Chandler Field, Pa. 
Temporary flying field, located at Essington, Delaware County, 
5 miles from Philadelphia. Named in honor of 2d Lt. Rex Chand- 
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ler, C. A. C., U. S. A., who was killed in a hydroplane crash, Apr. 
8, 1913. Established Apr. 1, 1917; abandoned Nov. 1917. Aerial 
coast defense. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 2d Res., 45th (II), 148d Aer. Sqs. - 


Chapman Field, N. Y. 
See Brindley Field. 


Charlottesville, Va., Medical Mobilization Point at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 41. 


Chester, Pa., U. 8S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
U. S. Guards: Hq. and Co. C 13th Bn. 


Clear Spring Proving Ground, Md. 

nal em establishment, located at Clear Spring, Washing- 
ton County. Used for testing ordnance material and guns. Aban- 
doned, 1919. See p. 341. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$117,718. 


College of the City of New York 
See New York. 


Colonia, N. J., General Hospital No. 3 
See New York. 


Colt, Camp, Pa. 

History: ‘Named i in honor of Samuel Colt who patented the first 
revolver, 1835. Known as Camp U. S. Troops, Gettysburg, prior 
to Mar. 19, 1918, when it was assigned to the Tank Service for 
use as a mobilization, concentration, and training camp. First 
occupied by U. S. troops, June 1917. Tank training discontinued 
Nov. 18, 1918. Camp abandoned Aug. 15, 1919. 

Description: Temporary camp, located in Gettysburg National 
Park, Gettysburg. Enlarged, 1918 to accommodate 4,000 men. 
Facilities—Tank Corps Officers’ Training Camp. Primary Tank 
Corps Camp. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported to commanding 
general, Eastern Department. During period of tank activities, 
commanding officer reported to Director of Tank Corps. 
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Camp Commanders: 1918—Mar. 28, Maj. Walter N. Vance; 
Mar. 80, Capt. Dwight D. Eisenhower; July 24, Maj. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower; Oct. 20, Lt. Col. Dwight D. Eisenhower; Nov. 19, 
Capt. Frank B. Moore. 

1919—Mar. 3, 2d Lt. Eric G. Dahlstrom (ad interim) ; Apr. 12, 
Capt. Frederick P. Desmond. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

2d Division: 2d T. M. Btry., 4th M. G. Bn., mobilizing for over- 
seas. 8d Division: 4th Inf., 7th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 4th 
Division: 58th Inf., 59th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 5th Divi- 
sion: 60th Inf., 61st Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Tank Corps: 303d (1), 304th, 309th, 310th, 314th Tk. Centers; 
802d (I), 308d, 304th, 305th, 307th, 308th, 327th (I), 328th, 
829th, 330th, 331st, 332d, 333d, 334th, 335th, 336th, 337th, 338th, 
839th, 340th, 341st, 342d, 348d, 346th Tk. Bns.; Ist, 2d L., 2d 
Hv. Tk. Serv. Bns. 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y., Military Activities at 

1. AVIATION Rapio ScHooL.—Auxiliary school for the training 
of radio officers. Student capacity—300. Established Mar. 15, 
1918. 

2. SCHOOL OF EXPLOSIVES (ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT) .—See p. 
343. 

8. SIGNAL CORPS COMMUNICATION CouRSE (8-month).—Given 
to junior and senior students. 

4. SIGNAL Corps SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.—Established Jan. 
1, 1918, and turned over to the Committee on Education and Spe- 
cial Training, July 1918 (6-week course in still and motion pho- 
tography pertaining to ground work); student capacity—200. 
This school sent 38 divisional units overseas up to the signing of 
the Armistice, each consisting of 1 officer and 2 enlisted men. 

5. STUDENTS’ ARMY TRAINING CorPs.—Consisted of a collegiate 
section and a vocational section. Established Sept. 25, 1918; closed 
Dec. 21, 1918. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 295th, 296th Aer. Sqs. 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Military Activities at 
1. RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CoRPS.—See pp. 555, 567. 
2. SCHOOL OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY.—An advanced school, 
teaching map compilation and interpretation, established Jan. 6, 
1918. 
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8. SCHOOL oF MILITARY AERONAUTICS.—A ground school for 
flyers (12-week course), established May 21, 1917; capacity— 
1,000 students. . 

4. SCHOOL OF MILITARY ROENTGENOLOGY.—Established by Med- 
ical Department, June 9, 1917. See p. 274. 

5. SIGNAL CORPS TRAINING.—See pp. 479, 489. 

6. U. S. ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND STUDENTS’ ARMY 
TRAINING CoRPS.—See pp. 556, 568. 


Crane, Camp, Pa. 

Temporary camp, located on grounds of Lehigh County Agri- 
cultural Society, Allentown. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Charles 
H. Crane, U. S. A., Surgeon General, 1882-83. Established, May 
1917, for mobilization of United States Army Ambulance Service, 
and other type medical units; closed Apr. 10, 1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$156,000. See pp. 252, 271. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Medical Department: Base Hosps. 17, 27, 29, 31, 34, 47, 67, 68, 

82, 114, 117. Evac. Hosps. 4, 5, 11. 


Curtis Bay Ordnance Depot, Md. 
See Baltimore. 


Damm Field, Henry, J., N. Y. 

Temporary flying field, located on Long Island, near Babylon, 
Suffolk County. Named in honor of Lt. Col. Henry J. Damm, Sig. 
C., who was killed in an aviation accident, May 2, 1918. Initial 
development of field undertaken without specific authority during 
summer, 1918. Organized July 1, 1918. Used for advanced flying 
under supervision of commanding officer, 1st Provisional Wing. 

Costs of construction to June 30, 1919—$127,355. Area—About 
250 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 25th Cons. Co.; 51st (II), 122d (II), 258d, 261st, 

267th, 350th, 605th Aer. Sas. 


Dansville, N. Y., General Hospital No. 13 

Temporary medical establishment, located in Jackson Sana- 
torium. Leased for Medical Department, Feb. 1, 1918. Designated 
General Hospital No. 18. Lease cancelled, June 30, 1918; medical 
personnel transferred to Embarkation Hospital, Richmond, Va. 
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Lease renewed July 18, 1918; premises designated General Hos- 
pital No. 18. Used primarily for the treatment of psychoneurosis 
cases. Transferred to Public Health Service, Apr. 21, 1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations—About $6,000. Area— 
About 4 acres. See p. 263. 


Delaware, Fort, Del. 

Permanent post, located about 12 miles south of Wilmington, 
on Pea Patch Island, New Castle County. Originally reservation 
ceded to U. S. by State of Delaware, 1818. Post destroyed by fire, 
1831; rebuilt and equipped to mount 252 guns; garrisoned till 
1870, turned over to Engineer Department and placed in charge 
of a caretaker; regarrisoned 1917. Station of the Coast Defenses 
of the Delaware (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 178 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 3d, 5th C. D. Cos. Ft. Dupont; 3d (I), 8d (II), 

Cos. C. D. Delaware. 


Delaware General Supply Ordnance Depot, N. J. 

Located on Delaware River, 2 miles southwest of Pedricktown, 
Salem County. Original reservation authorized and acquired by 
requisition, 1918, for storage of ammunition and explosives for 
shipment overseas. Construction started Sept. 1, 1918; completed 
June 14, 1919, and retained as permanent ordnance depot. 

Cost of construction, including land, to June 1919—$4,900,000. 
Area—About 1,613 acres. See p. 338. 


Dix, Camp, N. J. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. John Adams Dix, 
U.S. V., who served as Secretary of the Treasury under President 
Buchanan. Established July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp 
for 78th Div. (N. A.), which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917— 
May 1918. Construction started June 12, 1917 and continued 
through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: Del., 1,949; Fla., 2,500; Ill., 2,871; Mass., 4,636; Md., 
1,768; N. H., 584; N. J., 47,642; N. Y., 31,080; N. C., 1,800; Pa., 
3,220; R. I., 849; W. Va., 200; other States, 1,855; other camps, 
48,447. 

After May 1918, used as embarkation camp. Designated as de- 
mobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918 and as debarkation camp 1919. 
Retained as permanent reservation. 
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Description: Reservation located 14 mile south of Wrights- 
town, in Burlington and Ocean Counties. Facilities—Camp Base 
Hospital: Organized Aug. 1917, operating in temporary buildings 
until hospital opened, Oct. 22, 1917. During influenza epidemic 
Sept.—Oct. 1918, 18 barracks were used as a hospital annex to 
avoid overcrowding. See p. 264. Officers’ Training Schools: Third 
Series—In Operation, Jan. 5-Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. De- 
mobilization Center: Number processed—About 316,500. Other 
Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,414 buildings. Troop capacity—42,806. Costs 
of construction to June 80,1919—About $12,687,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper, 4,502 acres; entire reservation, 6,848 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—June 12, Maj. Harry C. Williams; 
Aug. 23, Maj. Gen. Chase U. Kennedy; Nov. 28, Brig. Gen. John 
S. Mallory (ad interim) ; Dec. 28, Brig. Gen. James T. Dean (ad 
interim). 

1918—Jan. 2, Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott. 

1919—May 12, Maj. Gen. Harry C. Hale through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers |=) Aggregate 
White Colored Total 

oe 7,498 671 8,169 9,013 
1,101 23,106 42 33,748 24,849 
1,381 23,127 1 33,128 24,509 
1,344 21,122 |........--. 21,132 22,466 
1,462 17,797 1,374 19,171 20,633 
1,578 18,000 1,416 19,416 20,994 
1,596 22,069 1,415 33,484 25,080 
1,738 33,675 1,649 36,324 37,068 
1,212 29,633 2,712 32,345 33,567 
1,377 38,718 1,601 40,319 41,098 
1,562 43,865 5,236 40,103 50,004 
1,458 44,933 8,084 83,017 AAT 
1,306 40,276 7,162 47,438 48,744 

997 97,772 6,280 34,052 35,049 

817 17,120 5,379 22,499 23,316 

913 10,483 2,533 13,016 13,929 

Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 303; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
Dep. Brig. 153; Engr. Dep. Det. 407; F. Trk. and H. Co. 303; 
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Med. Sup. Dep.; M. T. Co. 8327; Ord. Dep. Co. 102; Provost Gd. 
Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 418; Sig. Sup. Co. 4; Util. Det.; Wag. Co. 3038. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS : 

2d Division: 2d T. M. Btry., demobilizing. 4th Division: 4th 
T. M. Btry., demobilizing. 6th Division: 6th T. M. Btry., demobiliz- 
ing. 8th Division: DHQ., Hq. Tr., demobilizing. 9th Division: 45th 
Inf., garrison duty. 15th Division: 57th Inf., garrison duty. 20th 
Division: 50th Inf., garrison duty. 28th Division: Div., demobiliz- 
ing. 29th Division: DHQ., 57th Inf. Brig. (less 118th Inf.), 112th 
F. A., 104th T. M. Btry., 104th Engrs., 104th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 
104th Tn. Hq. and M. P., 104th Am. Tn., 104th Engr. Tn., de- 
mobilizing. 82d Division: 107th T. M. Btry., 107th Engrs., stag- 
ing. 84th Division: Div. (less 59th F. A. Brig., 109th Engr. Tn.), 
preparing to embark. 85th Division: 110th T. M. Btry., staging. 
87th Division: 73d Inf. Brig. Hq., 146th Inf., 112th T. M. Btry., 
staging. 88th Division: 118th Am. Tn., demobilizing. 41st Divi- 
sion: 116th Engr. Tn., 147th F. A., staging; Div. (less 161st Inf., 
146th M. G. Bn., 147th M. G. Bn., 148th M. G. Bn., 66th F. A. 
Brig., 116th Sn. Tn.), demobilizing. 42d Division: DHQ., 149th 
M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., demobilizing. 78th Division: Div., preparing 
to embark; 303d T. M. Btry., staging; Div. (less 313th Inf., 804th 
Am. Tn.), demobilizing. 80th Division: 819th, 320th Inf., staging; 
313th M. G. Bn., 314th M. G. Bn., 315th M. G. Bn., 160th Inf. 
Brig. Hq., 805th Engrs., 305th F. Sig. Bn., Tns. (less 305th Tn. 
Hq. and M. P.), demobilizing. 82d Division: 319th M. G. Bn., 320th 
M. G. Bn., 321st M. G. Bn., 157th F. A. Brig. (less Hq.), 307th 
Engrs., 307th Sup. Tn., 307th Engr. Tn.; 307th Sn. Tn. ; demobiliz- 
ing. 88d Division: 323d F. A., demobilizing. 85th Division: 338th 
Inf., staging. 86th Division: 311th Engrs., 311th Engr. Tn., stag- 
ing. 87th Division: Div., preparing to embark; DHQ., 162d F. A. 
Brig. Hq., staging; Div. (less 345th Inf., 346th Inf., 312th T. M. 
Btry., 312th Sup. Tn.), demobilizing. 92d Division: 167th F. A. 
Brig. (less 351st F. A.), preparing to embark; 349th F. A. 350th 
F. A., demobilizing. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 1st Air Park; 825th, 828th, 829th, 830th, 1106th 
Aer. Sqs. Coast Artillery: 2d A. A. Bn.; 45th, 46th, 50th, 65th 
Regts. Engineers: 24th, 26th, 34th, 103d, 601st, 605th Regts.; 53d, 
54th, 72d, 74th, 121st, 122d, 126th, 127th, 128th, 129th, 180th, 
187th, 541st, 542d Bns.; 465th Engr. Pon. Tn. Infantry: 2d, 52d, 
56th, 59th, 63d, 807th, 811th, 813th Pion. Medical Department: 
Base Hosps. 10, 12, 20, 27, 28, 81, 34, 38, 44, 51, 56, 58, 59, 61, 
62, 64, 67, 68, 72, 76, 78, 88, 86, 89, 95, 97, 98, 101, 104, 105, 106, 
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110, 111, 112, 118, 115, 202, 214, 216; Camp Hosps. 1, 21, 27, 28, 
89, 47, 64, 101, 103, 115; Evac. Hosps. 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, 19, 27, 30, 
82, 34, 49. Motor Transport Corps: 23d, 45th M. Comds.; 417th, 
421st, 426th M. Sup. Tns.; 807th, 310th, 322d, 827th M. Rep. U. 
Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 14, 302, 364; F. Rmt. Sqs. 301, 
802, 308, 304, 305, 310, 311, 312, 314, 316, 317, 319, 322, 326, 344; 
Serv. Bn. 338; Water Tk. Tn. 801. Signal Corps: 318th F. Sig. 
Bn.; 52d, 404th, 406th, 418th, 420th Tg. Bns. Tank Corps: 309th, 
310th Tk. Centers; 333d, 334th, 338th, 389th, 346th Tk. Bns. 
Transportation Corps: 3d, 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 
20th, 22d, 25th, 86th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 50th, 53d, 58th, 
62d, 68d, 64th, 65th, 68th, 70th, 71st, 78d, 75th, 77th, 81st, 83d, 
84th, 90th, 91st, 92d, 98d, 94th, 95th, 99th, 100th, 104th, 108th, 
109th, 111th, 115th, 116th, 118th, 119th, 120th, 121st, 128d, 125th, 
126th, 127th, 128th, 129th, 131st, 133d, 184th, 185th, 136th, 140th, 
142d, 144th, 145th, 146th, 147th, 149th, 150th, 151st, 152d, 154th, 
155th, 158th, 159th, 162d, 167th, 168th, 849th, 852d, 857th, 860th, 
868d, 864th, 865th, 868th, 869th, 874th Cos. U. S. Guards: 1st, 
9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 15th, 16th, 82d, 33d, 84th (less Co. 
C), 45th, 47th, 48th Bns. Veterinary Corps: Vet. Hosps. 18, 16. 


Dover, N. J., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Cos. A, B 9th Bn. 


Dupont, Fort, Del. 

Permanent post, located 2 miles northwest of Delaware City, 
New Castle County. Named in honor of Rear Admiral Samuel F. 
DuPont, U. S. N., who commanded the naval forces which gained 
possession of Port Royal Harbor, 1861 and fleet of ironclads which 
attacked Fort Sumter, 1868. Original reservation acquired by 
purchase, 1871, post established 1898. Construction began 1899; 
completed 1902. Headquarters and station of the Coast Defenses 
of The Delaware (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 821 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
1st Division: 1st T. M. Btry., mobilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 36th Brig.; 35th Regt.; 1st, 2d, 4th, 6th, C. D. 


Cos. Ft. Dupont; 1st, 2d, 8d (II), 4th (I), 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th Cos. 
C. D. Delaware; 3d, 7th T. M. Bns. 
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Eastview, N. Y., General Hospital No. 38 

Temporary medical establishment, located in Westchester 
County Almshouse and Penitentiary, 2 miles east of Eastville and 
4 miles north of Tarrytown. Leased for Medical Department, Oct. 
10, 1918. Used for treatment of general medical and surgical 
cases. Property returned to lessor, Sept. 1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations—About $109,480. Area— 
About 150 acres. See p. 264. 


Edge, Camp, N. J., National Guard Mobilization Point at 
Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
29th Division: DHQ., 104th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., mobilizing for 
overseas. 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md. 

Located on part of the original Aberdeen Proving Ground Res- 
ervation near Edgewood, Hartford County. First known as the 
U.S. Filling Plant on Gunpowder Neck Reservation. Named Edge- 
wood Arsenal in 1937. Arsenal: Manufactured military chemicals 
and filled shells and grenades. Manufacturing capacity—over 550 
tons of chemicals per day. Shell filling capacity—over 128,000 
rounds per day. Chemical laboratory. Camp Base Hospital: A mis- 
cellaneous hospital built in connection with the Arsenal. Later 
classified as camp base hospital. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $25,180,000. Area 
—About 4,012 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Chemical Warfare Service: 1st Bn. (Hq., Cos. A, B, C, D, E, F, 
G), 2d Bn. (Ha., Cos. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, L, M, N, O, 
Casual Co.), 8d Bn. (Hq., Cos. H, I, K, L, M, N, O, Casual X), 
4th Bn. (Hq., Cos. A, B). 


Elizabeth Acceptance Park, N. J. 

Project under lease, located at Elizabeth, N. J. Authorized as 
Final Testing Field No. 4 (Acceptance Park), Apr. 18, 1918. 
Later designated Elizabeth Acceptance Park. Also known as Avia- 
tion Acceptance Park No. 4, and as Aviation General Supply De- 
pot and Acceptance Park. Abandoned, Oct. 1919. 

Approximate cost to June 1919—$115,000. 


Elizabethport Proving Ground 
See New York. 
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Ellis Island, N. Y., Debarkation Hospital No. 1 
See New York. 


El Moro, Fort, P. R. 
See San Juan. 


Eustis, Camp Abraham, Va. 
See Monroe. 


Fisherman’s Island, Va. 

Permanent post, located 2 miles south of Kiptopeke, Northamp- 
ton County. Acquired 1891 for a quarantine station. Permission 
granted Feb. 13, 1917 to mount guns on island and utilize such 
wharves and buildings as were necessary. By Act of Nov. 19, 1919, 
reservation transferred to War Department. Station of the Coast 
Defenses of Chesapeake Bay (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery 
District). 

Area—About 225 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 4th C. D. Co. Ft. Howard; 8th C. D. Co. Ft 

Monroe; 8th (I), 8th (II), 13th Cos. C. D. Chesapeake Bay. 


Foote, Fort, Md. 

Named in honor of Rear Admiral A. H. Foote, U. S. N., who 
commanded a naval flotilla during the Civil War. Post established 
1862 as an adjunct of Fort Washington, 4 miles distant, and a 
part of the defenses of the Capital. Reservation acquired by pur- 
chase 1872-73, located on left bank of Potomac River, on Roziers 
Bluff, in Prince Georges County, 8 miles below Washington, D. C.; 
subpost of Washington Barracks. 

Area—About 66 acres. 


Fox Hills, N. Y., Debarkation Hospital No. 2 
See New York. 


Frankford Arsenal, Pa. 

Permanent installation, located in Philadelphia. Original reser- 
vation acquired by purchase, 1816. Arsenal established, 1814. 
Arsenal: See p. 851. General Supply Ordnance Depot, Reserve: 
Established Apr. 1918. See p. 337. Instrument Repair School: See 
p. 842. Ordnance Reserve Officers’ School: In operation, Apr. 1917 
until transferred to Camp Meade, same year. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $1,057,000. Area 
—About 62 acres. 
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Franklin, Camp Benjamin, Md. (Franklin Cantonment) 
See Meade. 


Front Royal Remount Depot, Va. 

Permanent installation, located 2 miles southeast of Front 
Royal, Warren County. Name changed to Front Royal Quarter- 
master Intermediate Depot, 1921; changed to Front Royal Quar- 
termaster Depot (Remount), 1927. Original reservation acquired 
by purchase, 1911. Used for purchasing, breeding, training, mo- 
bilizing, and distributing public animals. Seat of headquarters, 
Remount Purchase Division, Eastern Zone. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 80, 1919—About 
84,200. Area—About 5,062 acres. 


Garden City, L. I., N. Y., Establishments at 

1. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT AND CONCENTRATION 
Camp.—Temporary aviation establishment, located at Garden 
City, Nassau County. Originally a tent camp, established Aug. 17, 
1917, later expanded into a cantonment. Referred to in returns as 
Aeronautical Supply Depot and Concentration Camp. Under juris- 
diction of Operations Section, Department of Military Aeronau- 
tics. Operated under name of Air Service Depot from Oct. 1918 
to Apr. 1919. Consolidated with Hazelhurst Field and made part 
of nearby Mitchel Field, Apr. 5, 1919. Aviation Concentration 
Camp: Used for organizing, training, and equipping troops for 
oversea service. Supply Depot. 

Cost of depot included in Hazelhurst Field. 

2. HAZELHURST FIELD.—See Hazelhurst. 

3. MITCHEL FIELD.—See Mitchel. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 8th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 20th 
(I), 21st, 22d, 28d, 24th, 25th, 27th, 28th, 35th, 36th, 41st, 43d, 
46th (I), 46th (II), 47th, 48th (II), 49th, 50th, 51st (II), 52d 
(II), 72d (II), 78d (II), 74th(II), 75th, 76th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 
80th, 81st, 82d, 85th, 86th, 88th (I), 89th, 90th, 91st, 92d, 93d, 
95th (I), 97th, 98th, 99th, 101st, 102d, 103d, 104th, 105th, 106th, 
107th, 108th, 109th, 115th, 116th, 117th, 118th, 120th, 121st, 122d 
(I), 122d (II), 128d (I), 124th (I), 125th (I), 126th (I), 127th 
(I), 185th, 187th, 188th, 189th, 140th, 141st, 142d, 146th, 147th, 
148th, 149th, 151st, 152d, 153d, 154th, 155th, 156th, 157th, 158th, 
159th, 161st, 162d, 163d, 165th, 166th, 167th, 168th, 169th, 171st, 
172d, 178d, 174th, 176th, 177th, 182d, 183d, 184th, 185th, 186th, 
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187th, 188th, 199th, 200th (I), 201st (I), 210th, 211th, 216th, 
217th, 218th, 219th, 220th, 222d, 228d, 224th, 225th, 226th, 227th, 
228th, 229th (I), 230th, 231st (I), 282d (I), 244th (I), 245th, 
247th, 248th, 253d, 254th, 255th, 256th, 257th, 258th, 259th, 260th, 
261st, 262d, 263d, 264th, 265th, 266th, 267th, 268th, 269th, 270th, 
277th, 278th, 279th, 280th, 281st, 282d, 306th, 307th, 308th, 309th, 
310th, 314th, 315th, 316th, 317th, 318th, 319th, 320th, 321st, 326th 
(II), 829th, 330th, 331st, 332d, 333d (II), 334th (II), 335th (II), 
336th (II), 337th (II), 338th, 339th (II), 340th, 341st, 344th, 
345th, 346th, 349th, 350th, 351st, 352d, 353d, 354th, 356th, 359th, 
360th, 361st, 871st, 378d, 374th, 375th, 876th, 377th, 378th, 465th, 
466th, 467th, 469th, 470th, 472d, 473d, 474th, 475th, 476th, 477th, 
478th, 479th, 481st, 482d, 490th, 491st, 492d, 495th, 498th, 499th, 
500th, 502d, 505th, 608th, 609th, 613th, 614th, 617th, 618th, 620th, 
621st, 622d, 623d, 624th, 625th, 627th, 628th, 681st, 686th, 651st, 
654th, 657th, 658th, 659th, 660th, 661st, 663d, 664th, 665th, 666th, 
667th, 680th, 801st, 806th, 812th, 823d, 824th, 825th, 826th, 827th, 
828th, 829th, 831st, 832d, 833d, 834th, 835th, 836th, 887th, 838th, 
839th, 840th, 841st, 852d, 866th, 1099th Aer. Sqs.; 2d, 8d Bln. 
Sqs.; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 
14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 26th, 27th Cons. Cos. 


Glenburnie, Camp, Md. 
See Baltimore. 


Gloucester, N. J., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. A 18th Bn. 


Governors Island, N. Y., Establishments at 

1, ATLANTIC BRANCH, U. S. DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS.—See p. 
71, 

2. EXPEDITIONARY DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE.— 
Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $1,780,000, includ- 
ing all construction on Governors Island. 

3. Fort JAY.—Permanent post, located on Governors Island. 
Named in honor of John Jay, Revolutionary statesman and first 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Known as Fort Columbus, 
1806-1904, when original name was restored. School for Army 
Bandmasters. U. S. Army Music Training School. 

Area—About 204 acres. 

4, HEADQUARTERS, EASTERN DEPARTMENT.—See p. 565. 
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5. NEw YORK ARSENAL.—Permanent installation, established, 
1868. Arsenal: Used for procurement of emergency equipment 
and as a receiving and shipping depot for ordnance matériel. 
General Supply Ordnance Depot (Reserve): Used to equip troops 
embarking for overseas. See p. 337. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
JAY, Fort.—8th Division: 12th Inf., garrison duty. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
GOVERNORS ISLAND.—Motor Transport Corps: 402d M. Sup. Tn. 
Quartermaster Corps: Serv. Bn. 424. 
JAY, Fort.—22d Inf. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 8, 9. 


Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, Military Property at 

Military property under lease from the Republic of Cuba. Lo- 
cated within the limits of the Naval Station, Guantanamo Bay. 
Consisted of 3 reservations. See map 22. 


Hamilton, Fort, N. Y. 

Permanent post, located 514 miles south of the Battery, on 
Long Island, Kings County. Named in honor of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Inspector General of the Army 1798-1801; first Secretary of 
the Treasury. Acquired, 1814 from New York City. Construction 
began, 1825; completed, 1831. Headquarters and station of the 
Coast Defenses of Southern New York (Middle Atlantic Coast 
Artillery District). 

Area—About 189 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 1st Aer. Sq. Coast Artillery: 58d Am. Tn.; 6th 
A. A. Bn.; 84th, 39th, 40th, 48d Brigs.; 32d, 38th, 51st, 59th, 70th 
Regts.; 8d C. D. Co. Rockaway Beach; 1st, 2d, 3d, 5th, 6th, 7th 
C. D. Cos. Ft. Hamilton; 1st (I), Ist (III), 2d (I), 2d (II), 3d, 
4th (I), 4th (II), 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
15th (I), 16th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 80th, 
36th, 37th, 38th, 89th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 48d Cos. C. D. Southern 
New York; 5th T. M. Bn. 


Hampton, Va., General Hospital No. 43 
See Norfolk. 


Hancock, Fort, N. J., Establishments at 
1. ARMY PosT PROPER.—Permanent post, located in Monmouth 
County, on northern end of Sandy Hook, entrance to main ship 
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channel of New York Harbor. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Win- 
field Scott Hancock, U. S. A., who served in Mexican and Civil 
Wars, and received the thanks of Congress for Gettysburg and 
Spotsylvania campaigns. Site fortified from time to time since 
1609. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1806. Headquar- 
ters and station of Coast Defenses of Sandy Hook (Middle Atlan- 
tic Coast Artillery District). See p. 151. 

Area—About 1,366 acres. 

2. SANDY Hook GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, RESERVE.— 
Authorized Jan. 31, 1918. See pp. 337, 338. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $862,838. 

8. GENERAL DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE.—Con- 
sisted of warehouses used for temporary storage of supplies pend- 
ing their shipment overseas. 

4, SANDY HooK PRovING GROUND.—Permanent installation, 
established, 1882. Used for testing armor plate, fuzes, and powder, 
as well as for proof-firing of guns. See p. 341. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 22d Bln. Co. Coast Artillery: 31st, 37th, 57th 
Regts.; Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th C. D. Cos. Ft. Hancock; 1st, 
2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th Cos. C. D. 
Sandy Hook. 


Hazelhurst Field, N. Y. 

Temporary flying field under lease, located on Long Island at 
Mineola, Nassau County; originally included Field No. 2, later 
known as Mitchel Field. Named in honor of 2d Lt. Leighton W. 
Hazelhurst, Jr., 17th Inf., who was killed in an aviation accident, 
June 11, 1912. Established, June 1916 on property previously used 
by New York National Guard as an aviation field. Flying started 
June 1916 with capacity of 50 students from junior officers of 
the line detailed to Aviation Section, Signal Corps. Served as 
training field until July 9, 1918, when placed under jurisdiction 
of Operations Section, Department of Military Aeronautics. Ad- 
ditional construction began July 26, 1917. From June 7, 1918 to 
Feb. 7, 1919, referred to as Headquarters First Provisional Wing 
or Headquarters First Reserve Wing. Headquarters 1st Provi- 
sional Wing: The Wing controlled all flying fields on Long Island; 
its principal function, aside from the defense of New York City, 
was the training of squadrons as units for oversea duty and devel- 
opment of team work in advanced flying. See p. 126. Aviation 
Concentration Camp: Used as reception center for Air Service 
recruits. Flying School. Supply Depot. 
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Consolidated with Air Service Depot at Garden City and com- 
bined with Mitchel Field, Apr. 5, 1919. Abandoned, Oct. 1919. 

Construction costs to June 80, 1919—About $6,000,000, includ- 
ing adjacent Mitchel and Roosevelt Fields. Area—About 672 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 1st, 4th (II), 5th (II), 11th, 15th, 21st, 23d, 43d, 
46th (II), 48th (II), 52d (II), 73d (II), 74th (II), 90th, 94th, 
95th (I), 98th, 99th, 100th, 135th, 141st, 163d, 167th, 168th, 169th, 
170th, 213th, 220th, 224th, 225th, 227th, 264th, 265th, 352d, 
355th, 357th, 358th, 359th, 369th, 370th, 371st, 372d, 374th, 464th 
(I), 496th, 497th, 505th, 654th, 822d Aer. Sqs.; 5th, 15th, 26th, 
27th Cons. Cos. 


Henry Barracks, P. R. 

Permanent post, located east of Cayey. Named in honor of Brig. 
Gen, Guy V. Henry, U. S. A., Military Governor of Puerto Rico, 
1898-99. Acquired by purchase, 1908. 

Area—About 389 acres. See map 26, p. 788. 


Henry J. Damm Field, N. Y. 
See Damm. 


H. G. Wright, Fort, N. Y. 
See Wright. 


Hill, Camp, Va. 

History: Named in honor of Lt. Gen. A. P. Hill, C. S. A., who 
commanded the III Corps, Army of Northern Virginia, 1863—65. 
Established Aug. 1917, in connection with Port of Embarkation, 
Newport News. Included in its northern area a camp for stevedore 
regiments and labor battalions which, Aug. 15, 1918, was detached 
and constituted a separate entity under the name of Camp Alex- 
ander. Served as embarkation cantonment to Nov. 11, 1918, there- 
after for purposes of debarkation. Construction started Aug. 1917 
and continued through 1918. Prior to Jan. 1918, only small de 
tachments from several divisions to accompany horse and mule 
shipments to Europe passed through camp; thereafter casuals 
and small units formed the larger portion of all transient troops. 
See p. 520. 

Camp headquarters personnel transferred to Camp Stuart, Va., 
Oct. 7, 1919, when camp was abandoned to be sold. 

Description: Temporary camp to receive troops and animals 
prior to their embarkation on transports or after debarkation. 
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Located on east bank of James River, Warwick County, about 2 
miles north of Newport News. Facilities—Camp Hospital: Opened, 
Nov. 1918, operating under jurisdiction of port surgeon; aban- 
doned Jan. 1, 1919. Attended to all ordinary cases; patients re- 
quiring special care were sent to Camp Stuart embarkation hos- 
pital or to Camp Morrison hospital. Motor Truck Group: This was 
that part of camp which sheltered motor truck organizations only. 
Animal Embarkation Depot No. 801: Formed an integral part of 
camp, but operated under direct control of Remount Division, 
Wash., D. C. See p. 520. Other Facilities: Similar to those of Camp 
Merritt, including delousing plant with daily capacity of 1,500. 
See. p. 678. 

Cantonment of some 400 buildings including corrals. Troop 
capacity—About 10,000. Construction costs to June 30, 1919— 
Included in those of Camp Stuart. Area—250 acres, of which 70 
acres were allotted to animal embarkation depot. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported to commanding 
general, Port of Embarkation, Newport News. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Sept. 2, Maj. H. Tufts; Oct. 6, Maj. 
E. A. Sirmyer. 

1918—Mar. 31, Maj. H. Clay M. Supplee; May 17, Lt. Col. 
Collin H. Ball; July 18, Lt. Col. Delphey T. E. Casteel. 

1919—Mar. 30, Col. Ellison Gilmer through June 20. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

20th Division: 48th Inf., preparing to embark. 27th Division: 
104th M. G. Bn., 102d, Tn. Hq. and M. P., preparing to embark. 
29th Division: 110th M. G. Bn., 111th M. G. Bn., preparing to em- 
bark; 104th Am. Tn., staging. 34th Division: 109th Engr. Tn., 
staging. 85th Division: 138th Inf., staging. 88th Division: Hq. 
75th Inf. Brig., Hg. 76th Inf. Brig., 149th, 150th, 151st, 152d, Inf. 
Regts., 137th 138th, 139th M. G. Bns., 113th Tn. Hq. and M. P., 
staging. 76th Division: Hq. 151st Inf. Brig., Hq. 152d Inf. Brig, 
301st, 302d, 303d, 304th Inf. Regts., 301st, 302d, 308d M. G. Bns., 
staging. 78th Division: Hq. 156th Inf. Brig., staging. 84th Divi- 
sion: 309th Engr. Tn., staging. 88th Division: 352d Inf., 338th 
M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., 313th Tn. Hq. and M. P., staging. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 499th, 500th Aer. Sqs.; 58th Bln. Co. Coast Artil- 
lery: III Corps Arty. Park; 2d, 4th A. A. Bns.; 9th, 18th A. A. 
Sectors; Hq. 80th Sep. Arty. Brig.; Hg. 32d Brig.; 48d Regt. 
Engineers: 608d Regt. Infantry: 4th, 55th, 57th Regts. Medical 
Department: Base Hosp. 1; Camp Hosp. 19; Evac. Hosp. 18. 
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Motor Transport Corps: 42d, 483d M. Comds; 411th, 414th M. Sup. 
Tns.; 828th M. Rep. U. Quartermaster Corps: 311th, 312th, 318th, 
314th, 315th, 316th, 317th, 318th, 319th, 825th, 381st, 882d, 383d, 
334th, 335th, 886th, 337th, 838th, 347th, 848th F. Rmt. Sqs.; Serv. 
Bns. 306, 308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 313, 315, 318, 319, 822, 327, 331, 
332, 334, 336, 337, 388, 343, 404, 405 ; 301st, 302d, 303d, 304th Stev. 
Regts. Signal Corps: 402d Tg. Bn. Transportation Corps: 81st, 
33d, 34th, 48th, bist, 52d, 54th, 181st, 166th, 818th, 822d, 823d, 
870th Cos. Veterinary Corps: Vet. Hosps. 4, 5. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
See New York, Par. 77. 


Hoffman Island, N. Y., Embarkation Hospital No. 3 
See New York. 


Holabird, Camp, Md. 

Permanent facility, located on Colgate Creek, Baltimore County, 
in southern part of Baltimore. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Samuel B. Holabird, U.S. A., Quartermaster General of the Army, 
1883-90. Authorized, June 1918, to provide storage space, work- 
shops, and a camp for the Motor Transport Corps. Designated 
Holabird Motor Transport Training Base after Nov. 11, 1918; 
retained as permanent reservation. Mechanical Repair Shop Unit 
No. 806. Motor Transport District “D’’, Office of. Motor Transport 
General Depot: Established May 12, 1919. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $5,330,000. Area 
—About 155 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

8th Division: 8th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 10th Divi- 
sion: 10th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 28th Division: 103d 
Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 82d Division: 807th Sup. Tn., 
mobilizing for overseas. 84th Division: 809th Sup. Tn., mobilizing 
for overseas. 85th Division: 810th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for over- 
seas, 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Motor Transport Corps: 34th, 35th, 36th M. Comds.; 306th 
Q. M. Mec. Rep. Sh.; 306th, 307th, 811th, 319th, 321st, 324th, 
829th M. Rep. Us. Quartermaster Corps: Serv. Bn. 42; 301st, 302d 
Water Tk. Tns. U. S. Guards: Co. D 13th Bn. 


Hoods, Fort at, Va. (Inactive) 
See p. 570. 
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Howard, Fort, Md. 

Permanent post, located at North Point, Baltimore County. 
Named in honor of Col. John Eager Howard, who served with 
distinction during the Revolutionary War. Reservation acquired, 
1896 and 1899; post established, 1899. Headquarters and station 
of the Coast Defenses of Baltimore (Middle Atlantic Coast Ar- 
tillery District). 

Area—About 245 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 7th A. A. Bn.; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th C. D. Cos. Ft. 
Howard; 1st (I), 1st (II), 2d (I), 2d (II), 8d, 4th, 5th (II), 6th, 
WIth (Hq.) Cos. C. D. Baltimore; 4th T. M. Bn. 


Humphreys, Camp A. A., Va. 

History: Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Andrew A. Humphreys, 
U.S. A. (Maj. Gen. U. S. V., and Bvt. Maj. Gen. U. S. A.), who 
served with distinction in Civil War. Tract known as Belvoir or 
White House Tract, acquired by U. S. 1910; transferred to War 
Department, 1912. Camp authorized Dec. 28, 1917. Construction 
started Jan. 1918 and continued into 1919. A few troops were 
sent to the camp while construction was still under way. Sub- 
stantial quotas began to arrive in May 1918 and continued to 
come at irregular intervals up to the last of Sept. 1918. Total 
number of selective service men forwarded direct to camp— 
17,941. Designated as engineer replacement and training camp, 
May 1918, as engineer training center Aug. 21, 1918, and as de- 
mobilization center Dec. 3, 1918. Retained as permanent reser- 
vation. Name changed to Fort Humphreys, 1922, and to Fort 
Belvoir, 1985. 

Description: Reservation located on Potomac River near Acco- 
tink, Fairfax County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: From 
Apr. to Sept. 1918 a camp hospital was in operation at the very 
point of Belvoir Peninsula. Transformed into provisional base 
hospital in May with eventual bed capacity of 850. Beginning 
Sept. 18, 1918, equipment and patients were moved into partially 
completed new base hospital. In Feb. 1919, base hospital reduced 
to status of camp hospital. See p. 265. Engineer Officers’ Training 
School: Started Aug. 1918 with training cadre transferred from 
Camp Lee, Va., and continued in operation to Feb. 1919. Total 
number of students taking course—About 4,900. See p. 187. Engi- 
neer School: Transferred from Washington Barracks, D. C., June 
1919. See p. 186. Engineer Training Center: Nine replacement 
engineer regiments were organized. Demobilization Center: Num- 
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ber processed—About 14,000. Camp Bally-McElroy: Situated at 
Occoquan, Va. Operated as an independent eamp May-Sept. 1918; 
thereafter became subpost of Humphreys. Army Gas School: See 
p. 187. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment with troop capacity of about 30,000. Construction 
costs to June 30, 1919—Approximately $18,140,000, including 
cost of land. Area—About 5,247 acres. 

Command Status: Camp operated under supervision of Chief 
of Engineers. Commanding officer reported direct to War Depart- 
ment; also exercised jurisdiction of genera] courts-martial. 

Camp Commanders: 1918—Jan. 25, Lt. Col. Richard Park; July 
19, Col. Richard Park; Aug. 3, Brig. Gen. Charles W. Kutz; Dec. 
15, Col. Lewis M. Adams (ad interim). 

1919—Jan. 3, Brig. Gen. Jay J. Morrow; May 17, Maj. Gen. 
Clement A. F. Flagler through June 20. 


Average Strength 1918 


Enlisted mea 
Month Officers Agarerate 
White Colored Total 
1918 

169 17 

44 78 

2,107 2194 

3.374 3.500 

7,580 138 

15,312 18,814 

18,539 19,193 

20,486 21,313 

23,363 2416 

17,476 18,271 

12,559 13,073 

7,581 8.251 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 

Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Cp. Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; Engr. Det. 471; F. Trk. 
& H. Co. 846; M. Sh. Trk. U. 583; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Cos. 
448, 551, 552; Ord. Dep. Co. 189; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 
447; Salv. U.; Util. Det.; Vet. Det. 

DIVISIONAL UNITS 

7th Division: 5th Engrs., 5th Engr. Tn., garrison duty. 10th 
Division: 210th Engrs., 210th Engr. Tn., demobilizing. 15th Divt- 
sion: 215th Engrs., mobilizing for overseas. 16th Division: 216th 
Engrs., mobilizing for overseas. 17th Division: 217th Engrs., 
mobilizing for overseas. 18th Division: 218th Engrs., mobilizing 
for overseas. 19th Division: 219th Engrs., mobilizing for over- 
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seas. 20th Division: 220th Engrs., mobilizing for overseas. 27th 
Division: 102d Engrs., mobilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Engineers: 28th, 56th, 606th Regts.; 41st, 45th, 51st, 70th, 
87th, 516th, 520th, 521st, 522d, 528d, 524th, 540th, 541st, 542d, 
543d, 544th, 545th, 546th, 547th, 548th, 549th, 550th, 551st, 552d, 
553d, 554th, 556th Bns.; 443d, 449th, 456th Cos.; 466 Pon. Tn. 
Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Co. 342. 


Aunt, Fort, Va. 

Permanent post, located 1114 miles south of Washington, D. C. 
at Sheridans Point, Fairfax County. Named in honor of Col. 
Henry J. Hunt, 5th Arty., U. S. A. (Bvt. Maj. Gen., U. S. V.), 
who served with distinction during the Mexican and Civil Wars. 
Acquired by condemnation, 1868. Station of the Coast Defenses 
of the Potomac (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 197 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 85th Brig.; 1st, 2d, C. D. Cos. Ft. Hunt; 1st, 

2d Cos. C. D. Potomac. 


Iona Island, N. Y., Mili Station at 
Temporary station, located in Rockland County. Established, 
1917, to provide shelter for detachments on guard duty in that 
area. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 25th, 29th Cos. C. D. Southern New York. 


Jay, Fort, N. Y. 
ee Governors Island. 
Kearny, N. J., Establishments at 

1. CAMP KEARNY.—Motor Transport Corps base and camp. 
See p. 323. 

2. ENGINEER DEPOT (also known as ARMY SUPPLY BASE, 
KEARNY, N. J.).—Temporary installation, located along Lincoln 
Highway, on Passaic River, in South Kearny. Under construction, 
Aug. 1917—Feb. 1918. Placed under control of Zone Supply Officer, 
Aug. 1919. 

Initial cost of construction—About $2,000,000. Area—About 73 
acres. Covered storage space—300,000 sq. ft. See p. 514. 

8. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, RESERVE (also known as 
ARLINGTON ORDNANCE DEPOT).—Located in South Kearny. See 
p. 337. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. B 10th Bn. 


Kendrick, Camp, N. J. 

Temporary camp, located at Lakehurst Proving Ground, Ocean 
County. Named in honor of Henry T. Kendrick, Professor of 
Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, U. S. Military Academy, 
1857-80. Established 1918 as training center for Chemical War- 
fare Service officers and division gas officers. Construction began 
Aug. 1918; first troops arrived Sept. 1918. Property turned over 
to Navy in 1919 as site for dirigible balloon experimental station. 

Cost to June 30, 1919—About $622,419. Area—About 733 
acres. See pp. 137, 143. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Chemical Warfare Service: Cos. A, B, C, D, E, F 1st Gas Regt. 


Lafayette, Fort, N. Y. (Inactive) 
See p. 570. 


Lakewood, N. J., General Hospital No. 9 

Temporary medical establishment, located in Lakewood Hotel, 
Florence-in-the-Pines Hotel, and Aeolian Building, about 69 miles 
southeast of New York City. Leased for Medical Department Jan. 
1918. Designated general hospital, Feb. 1, 1918, for general medi- 
cal and surgical cases; later designated center for cardiovascular 
diseases. Schools: Courses conducted for medical officers in treat- 
ment of cardiovascular diseases. 

Cost of construction and alterations—About $188,000. Area— 
About 100 acres. See p. 263. 


Langley Field, Va. 

Permanent flying field and balloon station located in Wythe 
Magisterial District, Elizabeth City County, about 3 miles from 
Hampton; charged with aerial coast defense. Named in honor of 
Professor Samuel P. Langley, pioneer of American aviation. 
Established 1917 and initially known as Aeronautical Experi- 
mental Station. Construction started June 20, 1917. On Aug. 7, 
1917, field was announced as permanent military station and 
designated Langley Field. Experimental Engineering Depart- 
ment: Operated under supervision of Airplane Engineering Divi- 
sion, Aircraft Production Bureau. Observation School: 5-week 
course for observers, 4-week course for pilots; student capacity— 
210. School of Photography. 
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Construction costs to Jan. 1919—About $7,813,400. Area— 
1,650 acres purchased in 1916 for $290,000; in 1917 an area of 
2,839 acres was added, totaling about 4,489 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 50th, 74th (III), 88d (II), 88th (II), 119th, 126th 
(II), 127th (II), 208d (1), 368th, 488th, 498th, 499th, 500th, 
5O1st, 502d, 504th, 505th, 626th, 840th Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C Sqs.; 
11th, 17th, 18th Dets. A. S. P.; 5th Air Park; 12th, 19th, 28th, 
29th, 34th, 59th, 61st (II) Bln. Cos.; Bln. Wg. Cos. D, E, F; 20th, 
21st, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 86th, 87th, 38th, 
89th Cons. Cos. 


Las Casas, Camp, P. R. 
See San Juan. 


Laurel, Camp, Md. 
See Baltimore. 


Leach, Camp 
See Washington, D. C. 


Lee, Camp, Va. 

History: Named in honor of Robert E. Lee, General-in-Chief, 
C. S. A., a native of Va. Established July 18, 1917, to serve as 
training camp for 80th Div. (N. A.), which occupied the canton- 
ment, Aug. 1917—May 1918. Construction started June 20, 1917 
and continued through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: D. C., 959; Pa., 74,805; Tenn., 821; Tex., 820; Va., 
80,389; W. Va., 20,081; other States, 2,070; other camps, 53,670. 

Designated as infantry replacement and training camp Apr. 
1918, as infantry training center Aug. 21, 1918, and as demobili- 
zation center, Dec. 3, 1918. Retained as permanent reservation. 

Description: Reservation located 3 miles east of Petersburg, in 
Prince George County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Organ- 
ized Sept. 1, 1917, utilizing temporary hospital until completion 
of wards of base hospital in Nov. 1917. See p. 265. Infantry Train- 
ing Center: Number of replacements sent overseas—64 officers, 
8,186 enlisted men. Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series—In 
operation, Jan. 5-Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series 
(Engineer School)—In operation, May 5—Aug. 10, 1918, when 
transferred to Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. See pp. 187, 195. In- 
fantry Central Officers’ Training School—In operation, June 
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1918—Feb. 1919. See pp. 84, 85, 87. Demobilization Center: Num- 
ber processed—About 138,500. Veterinary Training School: See 
p. 271. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,532 buildings. Troop capacity—49,721. Con- 
struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $18,700,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper, 5,542 acres; entire reservation, 9,240 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 27, Col. Herman Hall; Aug. 
28, Brig. Gen. Herman Hall; Sept. 9, Brig. Gen. Adelbert Cronk- 
hite; Sept. 15, Maj. Gen. Adelbert Cronkhite; Nov. 27, Brig. Gen. 
Lloyd M. Brett (ad interim) ; Dec. 27, Brig. Gen. Chas. S. Farns- 
worth (ad interim) ; Dec. 28, Brig. Gen. Wilds P. Richardson (ad 
interim). 

1918—Jan. 14, Brig. Gen. Lloyd M. Brett (ad interim) ; Mar. 1, 
Maj. Gen. Adelbert Cronkhite; June 12, Col. John S. Mallory; 
July 19, Brig. Gen. Chas. A. Hedekin; Nov. 28, Brig. Gen. Hugh 
S. Johnson; Dec. 5, Maj. Gen. Omar Bundy through June 20, 1919. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 


1918 + 
1,956 25,739 4,899 30,638 32.504 
1,930 26,223 8,772 31,995 33,925 
1,872 25,571 4,230 29,801 31,673 
1,569 30,021 477 30,498 32,067 
1,963 43,856 1,919 45,775 47,738 
2111 36,889 4,740 41,629 43,740 
2,452 45,902 8,988 54,890 57,42 
1,611 41,392 6,303 47,695 49,306 
1,900 45,165 7,433 52,598 54,498 
2,333 42,380 6,637 49,017 51,350 
2,130 32,110 5,663 37,773 39,903 
4,707 30,526 5,455 35,981 37,688 
Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 305; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
155th Dep. Brig.; Devipt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 409; F. Trk. & H. 
Co. 8305; M. Sh. Trk. U. 888; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. T. Co. 829; Ord. 
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Dep. Co. 105; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 407; Serv. Park U. 
717; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

8th Division: Hq. 15th Inf. Brig., 22d M. G. Bn., 23d M. G. Bn., 
24th M. G. Bn., 320th F. Sig. Bn., Tns. (less 319th Engr. Tn.), 
demobilizing; 62d Inf., garrison duty. 15th Division: 43d Inf., 
garrison duty. 29th Division: 116th Inf., Hq. 54th F. A. Brig.; 
1llth F. A., demobilizing. 87th Division: DHQ., 73d Inf. Brig., 
74th Inf. Brig., 184th M. G. Bn., 112th Engrs., 112th F. Sig. Bn., 
Hq. Tr., 112th Engr. Tn., preparing to embark. 80th Division: 
Div., preparing to embark; DHQ., 159th Inf. Brig. (less 313th 
M. G. Bn.), 155th F. A. Brig. (less Hq.), Hq. Tr., 805th Tn. Hq. 
& M. P., demobilizing. 81st Division: 821st Inf, 156th F. A. Brig. 
(less 317th F. A., 318th F. A.), Hg. Tr., 306th Sup. Tn., de- 
mobilizing. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 41st, 86th, 483d, 489th, 1102d Aer. Sqs.; 1st, 3d, 
4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 26th, 
42d, 43d, 58th, 69th, 101st, 102d Bln. Cos. Coast Artillery: 10th 
A. A. Sector. Engineers: 56th Regt.; 51st, 505th, 506th, 510th, 
511th, 535th, 540th, 543d, 547th, 549th Bns.; 443d, 444th, 449th 
Cos. Infantry: 808th Pion. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 8, 
41, 45, 61, 65; Evac. Hosps. 15, 35; M. Amb. Co. 381. Motor Trans- 
port Corps: M. T. Co. 671. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 1, 2, 
308, 333, 338, 359, 394; 847th, 348th F. Rmt. Sqs.; Serv. Bns. 304, 
320, 821, 323, 330, 338, 339, 344, 347, 848. Transportation Corps: 
82d, 122d, 808th, 814th, 832d, 841st, 842d, 844th, 856th, 858th, 
859th, 873d Cos. Veterinary Corps: Vet. Hosps. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25. 


Lee Hall, Va., Army Balloon School at 
Permanent military reservation, located near Lee Hall, about 
18 miles northwest of Newport News. Construction authorized 
May 15, 1918, in connection with program of coast artillery train- 
ing center at adjacent Camp Abraham Eustis. Opened, July 1918. 
School for Enlisted Specialists: Student capacity—1,442. Facili- 
ties were also used for the formation of oversea balloon companies. 
Cost of construction and land to June 80, 1919—884,700. Area 
—About 591 acres. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 28d, 26th, 27th, 28th, 
29th, 30th, 32d, 33d, 35th, 41st, 70th, 71st, 91st, 92d Bln. Cos.; 
20th, 21st, 22d, 28d Cons. Cos. Coast Artillery: 2d T. M. Bn. 
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Lufberry Field, N. Y. 

Temporary flying field, located on Long Island, near Wantagh, 
Nassau County. Named in honor of Maj. Raoul V. Lufberry, 
A. S. Sig. O. R. C., who was killed in aerial combat in France, 
May 19, 1918. Initial development started in summer, 1918. Used 
for advanced flying under supervision of commanding officer, 1st 
Provisional Wing. 

Construction costs to June 80, 1919—About $19,904. Area—324 
acres of high land and 2,200 acres of meadow lands and waterways. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Air Service: 24th Cons. Co. 


McHenry, Fort, Md. 

Permanent post, located in Baltimore. Named in honor of Maj. 
James McHenry, Secretary of War, under President Washington. 
Original construction started, 1776. Said to have inspired the 
writing of “The Star Spangled Banner” while withstanding bom- 
bardment by British fleet, 1814. Post turned over to City of Balti- 
more, 1914. Returned to Government for general hospital pur- 
poses, Aug. 22, 1917. General Hospital No. 2: Named general hos- 
pital during fall of 1917. Used primarily for surgical cases, re- 
education of sick and wounded and training of medical personnel 
for mobile base hospitals. See p. 263. Camp Purnell: Located on 
Severn River, 7 miles from Annapolis; operated in conjunction 
with General Hospital No. 2. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$2,150,000. Area—About 50 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 48, 78, 102. 


Madison Barracks, N. Y. 
See Sacketts Harbor. 


Madison Barracks Target Range, N. Y. 
See Sacketts Harbor. 


Markleton, Pa., General Hospital No. 17 
Temporary medical establishment, located in Markleton Sana- 
torium, Markleton; leased for Medical Department, Feb. 25, 1918, 
and designated general hospital, Mar. 21, 1918. Used for treat- 
ment of tuberculosis cases. Property returned to lessor, Apr. 1919. 
Cost of construction and alterations—About $109,000. Area— 
About 100 acres. See p. 268. 
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Mayaguez, Fort, P. R. 
(Inactive) 
See p. 571. 


Meade, Camp, Md. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. George G. Meade, 
U.S. A., a veteran of the War with Mexico and Civil War, who 
received the thanks of Congress for services at Gettysburg, 1863. 
Established, July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 79th 
Div. (N. A.), which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917—July 
1918. Construction started July 2, 1917, and continued through 
1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 16-30, 1917; the last, 
Dec. 1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and 
other sources: Conn., 1,200; Del. 917; D. C., 3,308; Ga., 500; Pa., 
44,153; Mass., 5,267; Md., 24,604; N. C., 1,720; N. J., 2,006; 
N. Y., 4,788; Ohio, 1,329; R. I., 1,598; Tenn., 2,632; Va., 4,000; 
W. Va., 5,945; other States, 320; other camps, 18,157. 

Camp expanded Aug. 1918 to include Franklin Cantonment 
(named after Benjamin Franklin), established same month. Des- 
ignated as demobilization center, Dec. 3, 1918. Retained as per- 
manent reservation and renamed Fort Leonard Wood, 1928. 
Known as Fort George G. Meade since 1929. 

Description: Reservation located 18 miles southwest of Balti- 
more, Anne Arundel County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: 
Organization began Aug. 1917; construction started Sept. 1917. 
First patients admitted Nov. 10, 1917. See p. 265. Officers’ Train- 
ing Schools: Third Series—In operation, Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918. 
See pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series—In operation, May-June 1918. 
See pp. 83, 84. Franklin Cantonment: Subsidiary Signal Corps 
training center, accommodating about 11,000 men, located 1 mile 
from main camp. Included about 600 buildings, ready for occu- 
pancy, Nov. 1, 1918. See pp. 479, 490, 494. Ordnance Reserve Offi- 
cers’ School: See Frankford. Demobilization Center: Number 
processed—96,075. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Entire cantonment comprised more than 2,000 buildings. Troop 
capacity (including Franklin Cantonment) —53,830. Construction 
costs to June 30, 1919—About $18,000,000. Area—Cantonment 
site proper, 2,900 acres; entire reservation—9,349 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Brig. Gen. Joseph E. 
Kuhn; Aug. 29, Maj. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn; Nov. 26, Brig. Gen. 
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William J. Nicholson (ad interim). 

1918—Feb. 18, Maj. Gen. Joseph E. Kuhn; May 22, Brig. Gen. 
William J. Nicholson (ad interim) ; June 7, Maj. Gen. Joseph E. 
Kuhn; June 26, Brig. Gen. William J. Nicholson (ad interim) ; 
July 1, Brig. Gen. Joseph A. Gaston; Aug. 15, Maj. Gen. Jesse 
MclI. Carter. 

1919—Feb. 8, Brig. Gen. S. J. Bayard Schindel; Mar. 15, Col. 
Charles R. Noyes; Mar. 24, Maj. Gen. Beaumont B. Buck; May 14, 
Maj. Gen. Grote Hutcheson through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 304; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
154th Dep. Brig.; Devipt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 408; F. Trk. & H. 
Co. 804; M. Sh. Trk. U. 337; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Cos. 22, 
838; Ord. Dep. Co. 101; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 417; 
Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det., Wag. Co. 100. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Division: Div. (less 1st Sn. Tn.), garrison duty. 8th Divi- 
sion: 62d Inf., mobilizing for overseas; 12th Inf., garrison duty. 
11th Division: Div. (less 24th F. A. Brig.), mobilizing for over- 
seas; Div. (less 17th Inf., 63d Inf., 24th F. A. Brig.) , demobiliz- 
ing; 17th Inf., 63d Inf., garrison duty. 17th Division: 5th Inf., 
garrison duty. 29th Division: Hq. 58th Inf. Brig., 115th Inf., 110th 
F, A., 110th M. G. Bn., 104th Sup. Tn., 104th Sn. Tn., demobiliz- 
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ing. 42d Division: 117th T. M. Btry., 117th Tn. Hq. and M. P., 
demobilizing. 79th Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas; 313th 
Inf., demobilizing. 92d Division: 868th Inf., 351st F. A., mobiliz- 
ing for overseas; DHQ., 184th Inf. Brig., Hq. 167th F. A. Brig., 
351st F. A., 325th F. Sig. Bn., Hg. Tr., demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 480th Aer. Sq. Field Artillery: 22d F. A. Brig. 
Engineers: 23d, 27th, 28th, 65th Regts.; 45th, 505th, 506th, 521st, 
522d, 538th, 545th Bns.; 401st Engr. Pon. Park; 467th Engr. Pon. 
Tn. Infantry: 808th Pion. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 2, 
42, 69, 114; Evac. Hosps. 16, 38. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 
12, 13, 301, 355, 392, 398, 411; Serv. Bn. 338, Signal Corps: 18th 
Sig. C. Dep. Bn.; 22d, 223d, 224th F. Sig. Bns.; 421st, 422d, 424th, 
426th, 427th, 428th, 429th Tg. Bns.; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th Tng. 
Bns. Tank Corps: 301st, 802d (II), 303d (II) Tk. Centers; 304th, 
805th, 306th, 307th Tk. Brigs.; 301st, 302d (I), 308d, 304th, 
806th, 826th (I), 827th (I), 328th, 329th, 330th, 331st, 332d, 
335th, 336th, 337th, 344th, 345th Tk. Bns.; Hv. Tk. Serv. Co. D 
2d Bn. 65th Engrs. Transportation Corps: 72d, 106th, 840th, 
854th, 861st, 862d Cos. U. S. Guards: 14th Bn. 


Meigs, Camp, Washington, D. C. 

History: Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Montgomery Meigs, 
U. S. A. (Bvt. Maj. Gen.), Quartermaster General 1861-82. 
Originally used for mobilization of National Guard, District of 
Columbia, and known as Camp Ordway. Leased Sept. 1917 to 
serve as training camp for special units of Q. M. C. Approximately 
5,000 enlisted replacements were trained, in addition to unit mo- 
bilization and training. Construction started Sept. 17, 1917. Des- 
ignated as demobilization center Nov. 1918; number processed— 
About 7,000. 

Description: Temporary camp, located at Florida Ave. and 5th 
St. N.E. Facilities—Motor Transport Officers’ Training School: 
See p. 324. Motor Transport Training Center: Established Sept. 
8, 1918. Capacity—100 officers and 900 enlisted men. Quarter- 
master Schools: Included personnel officers training school and 
Army school for shoe-and-sock fitting. See p. 429. 

Cost of construction to June 80, 1919—About $625,000. Area— 
About 81 acres. See p. 457. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported to Quartermas- 
ter General. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Nov. 14, Maj. William D. Searle (ad 
interim). 
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1918—Jan. 8, Maj. James W. Florida (ad interim) ; Jan. 15, 
Capt. Frederick S. Brady (ad interim) ; Feb. 4, Lt. Col. Alexander 
E. Williams; Feb. 15, Lt. Col. Daniel H. Gienty; Sept. 7, Col. 
Daniel H. Gienty through June 20, 1919. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Motor Transport Corps: 33d, 34th, 35th, 836th M. Comds.; Q. M. 
Mech. Rep. Sh. 301, 302, 303, 306. 


Merritt, Camp, N. J. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, U. S. A., 
a veteran of Civil War, who commanded first expedition to Philip- 
pines, 1898. Established Aug. 1917, in connection with the Port 
of Embarkation, Hoboken, N. J. Served as embarkation canton- 
ment to Nov. 11, 1918; thereafter for purposes of debarkation. 
See p. 516. Construction started Aug. 20, 1917, and continued 
through 1918. Camp headquarters opened Sept. 17, 1917; closed 
June 30, 1920, when camp was abandoned to be sold. 

Description: Temporary camp, located in Bergen County, 15 
miles northwest of Jersey City, to receive troops prior to their 
embarkation on transports or after debarkation. Facilities—Camp 
Base Hospital: Pending opening of base hospital, use was made 
of nearby civilian medical facilities. Organized Oct. 1917; for- 
mally opened Jan. 9, 1918. See N. Y. C. and p. 265. Other Facilt- 
ties: Included 89 warehouses (capacity, 1751 carloads), bakery 
(capacity, 22,000 loaves per day), delousing plant (handling 260 
men per hour). See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,264 buildings. Troop capacity on June 380, 
1919—About 44,500, including space for 38,000 transients, 500 
inmates of detention camp, and 6,000 members of permanent gar- 
rison. Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $11,000,000. 
Area—Cantonment site proper—580 acres; entire tract—770 
acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported to commanding 
general, Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, N. J. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Sept. 17, Lt. Col. John B. Bennet; 
Oct. 22, Col. John B. Bennet. 

1918—Mar. 19, Col. James A. Irons; June 29, Lt. Col. Joseph 
A. Marmon; Sept. 12, Col. Joseph A. Marmon; Oct. 25, Maj. 
Matthew J. Gunner; Dec. 1, Col. Lewis S. Sorley. 

1919—May 19, Maj. Gen. Charles H. Muir; May 24, Maj. Gen. 
George B. Duncan through June 20. 
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Garrison Strength and Troop Movements 1917-19 
Garrison ‘Troops passing through camp 


Month Permanent ‘Transient For overseas From overseas 


11,0105|2-2.6220--]eee 5, 

359 5,868 205 10,755 j--. 

373 5,722 230 8,993 

397 5,649 293 19,515 

427 5,179 607 20,268 

435] 3,811 301} 18,010 

435, 2,378 34 15,240 

421 1,850 309 16,145 
381 1,870 134 8,259 
251 1,814 2 3,355 

61 668 fenaeena as! 1,252 

59 1,523 d.-..2.-... 206 

56 1711 1 104 

Total scoosic5s-| seadesesse|Sececeeaec|ssesseczacfeccsausese| 15,064 571,754 13,721 498,047 
Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 
Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; F. Trk. & H. Co. 340; 
Mtcl. Co. 302; M. Trk. Cos. 406, 408; Ord. Dep. Co. 188; 5th Prov. 
Gd. and F. Bn.; Res. Labor Bn.; Salv. U.; Serv. Park U.; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Division: 1st Inf. Brig. (less 2d M. G. Bn.), 26th Inf., 28th 
Inf., garrison duty. 2d Division: 12th F. A., 15th F. A., 2d T. M. 
Btry., 2d Tn. Hq. and M. P., 2d Am. Tn., 2d Sup. Tn., preparing 
to embark; 3d Inf. Brig. (less 5th M. G. Bn.), 2d Tn Hq. and 
M. P., 2d Sup. Tn., 2d Engr. Tn., garrison duty. 8d Division: Div. 
(less 4th Inf., 6th Engrs., 5th F. Sig. Bn., 6th Engr. Tn.), pre- 
paring to embark; Div. (less 8d T. M. Btry., 7th M. G. Bn., 3d 
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Sn. Tn.), garrison duty. 4th Division: 4th F. A. Brig. (less 16th 
F. A.), 8th F. Sig. Bn., Tns. (less 4th Hq. Tn. and M. P.) ,preparing 
to embark; DHQ., 39th Inf., 11th M. G. Bn., 8th Inf. Brig., 4th 
F. A. Brig. (less 4th T. M. Btry.), 4th Engrs., Hq. Tr., 4th Sup. 
Tn., 4th Engr. Tn., garrison duty. 5th Division: DHQ., 9th Inf. 
Brig., 11th Inf., 18th M. G. Bn., 15th M. G. Bn., 7th Engrs., 9th 
F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 6th Tn. Hq. and M. P., 7th Engr. Tn., pre- 
paring to embark; 13th M. G. Bn., 15th M. G. Bn., 5th F. A. Brig. 
(less 19th F. A., 5th T. M. Btry.), 7th Engrs., Hq. Tr., 5th Am. 
Tn., 5th Sup. Tn., 7th Engr. Tn., garrison duty. 6th Division: 
318th Engrs., 318th Engr. Tn., preparing to embark; 11th Inf. 
Brig. (less 17th M. G. Bn.), Hq. 12th Inf. Brig., 16th M. G. Bn., 
18th M. G. Bn., 6th Tn. Hq. and M. P., garrison duty. 7th Division: 
Div. (less 5th Engrs., 10th F. Sig. Bn., 5th Engr. Tn), preparing 
to embark; 7th T. M. Btry., demobilizing; 34th Inf., 55th Inf., 
20th M. G. Bn., garrison duty. 8th Division: 18th Inf., garrison 
duty; 81st F. A., 319th Engrs., 319th Engr. Tn., staging. 26th 
Division: 101st T. M. Btry., staging. 27th Division: Hq. 54th Inf. 
Brig., 107th Inf., 108th Inf., 106th M. G. Bn., 102d F. Sig. Bn., 
102d Am. Tn., 102d Sup. Tn., 102d Sn. Tn., staging. 28th Division: 
Hq. 55th Inf. Brig., 110th Inf., preparing to embark. 29th Divi- 
sion: Hq. 58th Inf. Brig., 104th T. M. Btry., 110th M. G. Bn., 
104th Engrs., 104th F. Sig. Bn., 104th Sup. Tn., 104th Tn. Ha. 
and M. P., 104th Engr. Tn., 104th Sn. Tn., staging; 113th Inf., 
demobilizing. 80th Division: 60th Inf. Brig., preparing to embark. 
81st Division: Div. (less 118th F. A., 106th T. M. Btry., 106th 
Engrs., 106th F. Sig. Bn., 106th Tn. Hq. and M. P., 106th Am. 
Tn., 106th Engr. Tn.), staging. 82d Division: Div., preparing to 
embark; Hq. 64th Inf. Brig., 127th Inf., 120th M. G. Bn., 107th 
Am. Tn., staging. 83d Division: 58th F. A. Brig., 108th Engrs., 
108th F. Sig. Bn., Tns. (less 108th Tn. Hq. and M. P.), preparing 
to embark; 129th Inf., 108th T. M. Btry., staging. 84th Division: 
Div. (less 125th F. A., 126th F. A. 127th F. A., 109th Engrs., 
109th F. Sig. Bn., 109th Am. Tn., 109th Sup. Tn., 109th Engr. 
Tn.), staging. 85th Division: 110th Engrs., 110th Engr. Tn., pre- 
paring to embark. 87th Division: 135th, 136th M. G. Bns., 112th 
F. Sig. Bn., staging. 38th Division: Hq. 63d F. A. Brig., 187th 
F. A., 139th F. A., 113th Engrs., 113th Engr. Tn., staging. 89th 
Division: DHQ., Hq. 78th Inf. Brig., 155th Inf., Hq. Tr., prepar- 
ing to embark; Hq. 64th F. A. Brig., 140th F. A., 142d F. A., 
114th Engrs., Hq. Tr., staging. 40th Division: 157th Inf., 158th 
Inf., Hg. 65th F. A. Brig., 148d F. A., 144th F, A., 145th F. A., 
115th Engrs., 115th Engr. Tn., 115th Sn. Tn., staging. 41st Divi- 
sion: 82d Inf. Brig. (less 148th M. G. Bn.), 66th F. A. Brig., 146th 
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M. G. Bn., preparing to embark; Hq. 82d Inf. Brig., 163d Inf., 
148th M. G. Bn., Hq. 66th F. A. Brig., 116th T. M. Btry., 146th 
M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., 116th Tn. Hq. and M. P., staging. 42d Division: 
Hq. 83d Inf. Brig., Hg. 84th Inf. Brig., 167th Inf., 151st M. G. 
Bn., Hq. 67th F. A. Brig., 149th F. A., 150th F. A., 151st F. A., 
117th T. M. Btry., 117th Engrs., Hq. Tr., 117th Tn. Hq. and M. P., 
117th Engr. Tn., 117th Sn. Tn., staging; 166th Inf., demobilizing. 
76th Division: DHQ., 301st T. M. Btry., Hq. Tr., 301st Tn. Hq. 
and M. P., staging. 78th Division: Hq. 155th Inf. Brig., 309th Inf., 
811th Inf., staging. 79th Division: 804th T. M. Btry., staging. 
80th Division: 805th Engr. Tn., staging. 81st Division: 317th 
M. G. Bn., staging. 82d Division: 826th Inf., 321st F. A., staging. 
88d Division: DHQ., 165th Inf. Brig., 166th Inf. Brig., 322d M. G. 
-Bn., 308th Engrs., 308th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., preparing to em- 
bark; Hq. 166th Inf. Brig., 330th Inf., 332d Inf., 323d M. G. Bn., 
822d F. A., 323d F. A., 308th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 308th Tn. Hq. 
and M. P., 808th Sup. Tn., 808th Sn. Tn., staging. 84th Division: 
Div. (less DHQ., 325th F. A., 326th F. A., 809th T. M. Btry., 309th 
Engrs., 309th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr, 809th Am. Tn., 809th Engr. 
Tn.), staging. 85th Division: 310th T. M. Btry., 310th F. Sig. Bn., 
staging. 86th Division: 331st F. A., 811th Sn. Tn., staging. 87th 
Division: DHQ., 334th M. G. Bn., 885th M. G. Bn., 336th M. G. 
Bn., 347th Inf., 334th F. A., 335th F. A., 312th T. M. Btry., 312th 
F. Sig. Bn., 312th Am. Tn., Hq Tr., 812th Tn. Hq. and M. P., 312th 
Sn. Tn., staging; 345th Inf., 346th Inf., demobilizing. 88th Divi- 
sion: Hq. 175th Inf. Brig., 887th F. A., 889th F. A., 318th T. M. 
Btry., staging. 89th Division: 814th T. M. Btry., 340th M. G. Bn., 
341st M. G. Bn., staging. 90th Division: 345th M. G. Bn., 348d 
F. A., 345th F. A., 815th T. M. Btry., staging. 91st Division: 
DHQ., 181st Inf. Brig., 182d Inf. Brig., 346th M. G. Bn., 316th 
Engrs., 316th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 316th Tn. Hq. and M. P., 316th 
Engr. Tn., 316th Sn. Tn., preparing to embark; DHQ., Hq. 181st 
Inf. Brig., Hq. 182d Inf. Brig., 362d Inf., 868d Inf., Hq. 166th 
F. A. Brig., 346th F. A., 347th F. A., 348th F. A., 816th T. M. 
Btry., 316th Engrs., Hq. Tr., 316th Tn. Hq. and M. P., 316th 
Engr. Tn., staging; 361st Inf., demobilizing. 92d Division: Hq. 
184th Inf. Brig., 825th F. Sig. Bn., staging. 98d Division: 369th 
Inf., preparing to embark. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 1st, 2d Regts. M. Mec. Avn. Sec. Sig C. Coast 
Artillery: I Corps Artillery Park; 52d, 58d Am. Tns.; Ist, 2d, 3d, 
5th, 7th A. A. Bns.; 6th, 10th, 12th A. A. Sectors; Hg. 31st Hv. 
Brig.; 32d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 89th Brigs.; 49th, 55th, 57th, 60th, 
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70th, 75th Regts.; 1st (I) Co. C. D. Los Angeles; 1st, 6th, 7th 
T. M. Buns. Cavalry: 2d, 6th, 15th. Chemical Warfare Service: Cos. 
E, F 1st Gas Regt. Engineers: 17th, 25th, 27th, 55th, 602d, 605th 
Regts.; 40th, 44th, 46th, 48th, 68th, 87th, 127th, 128th, 129th, 
181st, 469th, 501st, 502d, 508d, 504th, 505th, 506th, 540th, 545th, 
547th, 548th, 549th, 550th Bns.; 401st Engr. Pon. Park; 464th, 
466th, 467th, 468th Engr. Pon. Tns. Infantry: 49th Regt.; 3d, 51st, 
56th, 57th, 801st, 812th, 815th Pion. Medical Department: Base 
Hosps. 5, 6, 7, 18, 14, 15, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 35, 
40, 42, 48, 44, 46, 49, 50, 58, 55, 56, 57, 59, 68, 64, 66, 71, 76, 79, 
81, 84, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 96, 98, 102, 108, 106, 108, 109, 
120, 128, 186, 210; Evac. Hosps. 1, 2, 8, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 13, 15, 16, 
19, 21, 22, 28, 26, 29, 30, 82, 38, 49. Motor Transport Corps: 1st, 
15th, 19th, 23d, 38d, 35th, 86th, 40th M. Comds.; 403d, 404th, 
405th, 406th, 407th, 408th, 409th, 418th, 415th, 417th, 418th, 
420th, 421st, 422d, 423d, 426th, 427th M. Sup. Tns.; M. Rep. Us. 
308, 310, 312, 320, 322, 327; M. Trk. Cos. 481, 801. Quartermaster 
Corps: Bkry. Co. 332; 301st, 802d, 808d, 304th, 306th, 307th, 
808th, 310th, 312th, 320th, 828d, 328th, 331st, 332d, 333d, 339th, 
340th F. Rmt. Sqs.; Serv. Bns. 318, 321, 826, 828, 330, 339, 346; 
Water Tk. Tn. 302. Signal Corps: 9th, 10th Sig. C. Dep. Bns.; 
322d, 324th, 326th F. Sig. Bns.; 51st, 401st, 405th, 411th, 412th, 
415th, 416th, 419th, 420th Tg. Bns. Tank Corps: 302d (II) Tk. 
Center; 1st Bn., Tk. Serv. Transportation Corps: 7th G. Div. 
T. C.; 1st, 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 15th, 16th, 22d, 25th, 27th, 28th, 30th, 
82d, 35th, 36th, 58d, 57th, 58th, 59th, 61st, 62d, 68d, 64th, 65th, 
69th, 70th, 72d, 74th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 83d, 85th, 86th, 87th, 88th, 
89th, 90th, 91st, 95th, 96th, 99th, 100th, 108d, 109th, 116th, 118th, 
120th, 125th, 127th, 182d, 184th, 135th, 186th, 142d, 144th, 147th, 
149th, 150th, 151st, 152d, 153d, 154th, 158th, 160th, 162d, 167th, 
168th, 848th, 863d, 864th, 868th, 871st, 872d Cos. Veterinary 
Corps: Vet. Hosp. 15. 


Metuchen, N. J., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
U. s. Guards: Cos. A, D 10th Bn., 11th Bn. 


Michie, Fort, N. Y. 

Permanent post, located 11 miles southwest of New London, 
Conn., on Great Gull Island, Suffolk County. Named in honor of 
1st Lt. Dennis M. Michie, 17th Inf., U. S. A., who was killed in 
action at San Juan, Cuba, July 1, 1898. Acquired by Treasury 
Department, 1808 for lighthouse purposes; transferred to War 
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Department 1896. Subpost of Fort Terry. 
Area—About 17 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Michie; 15th, 18th, 19th, 23d 
Cos., C. D. Long Island Sound. 


Middletown, Pa., Establishments at 

1, AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPoT.—Located 1 mile west of 
Pennsylvania Railroad station of Middletown, Dauphin County, 
just south of the main tracks of Pennsylvania Railroad, and 8 
miles east of Harrisburg, consisting of three warehouses and 
necessary buildings to accommodate personnel and transporta- 
tion, and needs of Signal Corps General Supply Depot (par. 3, 
below). Established under lease Aug. 7, 1917; garrisoned Sept. 
15, 1917. Land acquired by requisition Nov. 1918. The depot made 
overseas shipments and also supplied matériel to Bolling Field, 
Langley Field, and First Provisional Wing at Garden City. In 
operation through 1919. Purchase completed, 1920. 

Cost of improvements to June 30, 1919—About $1,222,900. Cost 
of real estate—About $21,674. 

2. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, RESERVE.—Military 
facility at Middletown, Pa. Site acquired by lease Jan. 17, 1918. 
Practically completed at time of Armistice. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $1,298,700. Area 
—About 88 acres. See p. 337. 

3. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CorPs.—Included in Avia- 
tion General Supply Depot (par. 1). 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: 118th, 503d, 610th, 616th, 684th Aer. Sqs.; 25th 
Cons. Co. 


Mifflin, Fort, Pa. (Inactive) 
See p. 571. 


Mills, Camp Albert L., N. Y. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Albert L. Mills, U. S. A., 
who was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor for gallantry 
at Santiago, Cuba, July 1, 1898. Established as temporary tent 
camp Sept. 1917, for mobilization of 42d Div. (N. G.) ; next occu- 
pied by 41st Div. (N. G.), Oct.-Nov. 1917. Thereafter ordered to 
be abandoned; but reestablished Apr. 4, 1918, when taken over 
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by Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, N. J., to obtain additional 
facilities for troops in transit. Served as embarkation cantonment 
to Nov. 11, 1918; thereafter, for purposes of debarkation. See p. 
516. Construction of cantonment started May 1918, and continued 
throughout the year. In 1919, camp was ordered to be abandoned 
and sold; continued to operate until Mar. 31, 1920, when garrison 
troops were transferred elsewhere. 


Description: Temporary camp to receive troops prior to their 
embarkation on transports or after debarkation. Located in 
Nassau County, Long Island, N. Y., about 10 miles from eastern 
boundary of New York City. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: In 
the beginning, a primitive camp hospital, supplemented by hos- 
pital facilities of the neighborhood, served the needs of the troops. 
Base hospital was organized Apr. 6, 1918, by making use of ex- 
isting buildings on Mineola fairgrounds. In the fall of 1918, con- 
struction started on a 2,000-bed base hospital just to the east of 
fairgrounds, which was completed Feb. 1, 1919; abandoned Sept. 
18, 1919. See N. Y. C. and p. 265. Other Facilities: Similar to 
those of Camp Merritt. See p. 678. 


At first, tent camp; converted 1918 into cantonment. Troop 
capacity—About 46,000, including space for 40,000 transients 
(half in barracks and half in tents), 500 inmates of detention 
camp, and 5,500 members of permanent garrison. Construction 
costs to June 30, 1919—About $12,000,000. Area—About 500 
acres, 


Command Status: Commanding officer reported to Eastern De- 
partment, Sept. 1917—Mar. 1918; thereafter to commanding gen- 
eral, Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, N. J. Exercised jurisdiction 
of general courts-martial, June 1918-Sept. 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Sept. 2, Brig. Gen. Robert A. 
Brown; Sept. 5, Maj. Gen. William A. Mann; Oct. 19, Brig. Gen. 
Michael J. Lenihan; Oct. 29, Brig. Gen. Robert A. Brown; Nov. 
15, Brig. Gen. Henry Jervey; Dec. 15, Maj. Charles H. Smith. 

1918—Apr. 4, Maj. Richard R. Pickering; Sept. 12, Lt. Col. 
Richard R. Pickering; Sept. 18, Maj. Ralph S. Kimball; Dec. 12, 
Lt. Col. Richard R. Pickering. 


1919—May 12, Maj. Gen. Robert Alexander through June 20. 
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Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers Aggregate 


White Colored Total 


19:7 


1,524 25,000 25,000 26,524 
1,300 32,359 32,339 33,839 
1,616 40,053 40,053 41574 

425 26,963 26,963 27,388 


1918 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 

Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Cp. Hq.; Gd. & F. Bn.; 329th, 830th, 381st, 
882d, 333d, 884th Gd. & F. Cos.; 808d, 807th Labor Cos.; M. Sh. 
Trk. Us. 364, 365, 866, 867, 368, 369; 57th M. Comd.; M. T. Cos. 
482, 518, 657, 797; Mtcl. Co. 331; Med. Sup. Det.; Ord. Det.; 4th 
Prov. Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bns. 427, 428, 446; Sig. C. Det.; Salv. 
Co.; Util. Det. 

DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Division: 1st M. G. Bn., 2d M. G. Bn., 8d M. G. Bn., Ist F. A. 
Brig., lst Engrs., 2d F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., Tns. (less 1st Sn. Tn.), 
garrison duty. 2d Division: DHQ., 2d F. A. Brig. (less 2d T. M. 
Btry.), 4th M. G. Bn., 5th M. G. Bn., 2d Engrs., Hq. Tr., 2d Am. 
Tn., garrison duty; 2d Sn. Tn., staging. 4th Division: DHQ., 7th 
Inf. Brig., 8th Inf. Brig., 10th M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., 4th Tn. Hq. 
and M. P., preparing to embark; Hq. 7th Inf. Brig., 47th Inf., 
10th M. G. Bn., garrison duty. 5th Division: 9th Inf. Brig., 10th 
Inf. Brig. (less 15th M. G. Bn.), 19th F. A., 9th F. Sig. Bn., 5th 
Tn. Hq. & M. P., garrison duty. 6th Division: Div., (less Hq. 11th 
Inf. Brig., 52d Inf., 6th F. Sig. Bn., 318th Engrs., 318 Engr. Tn.), 
preparing to embark; DHQ., 53d Inf., 54th Inf., 6th F. A. Brig. 
(less 6th T. M. Btry.), 6th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 818th Engr. Tn., 
garrison duty. 7th Division: DHQ., Hq. 18th Inf. Brig., 56th Inf., 
14th Inf. Brig. (less 34th Inf.), 7th F. A. Brig. (less 7th T. M. 
Btry.), 19th M. G. Bn., 5th Engrs., 10th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 7th 
Tn. Hq. & M. P., 7th Am. Tn., 5th Engr. Tn., garrison duty. 8th 
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Division: Div. (less DHQ., 62d Inf., 319th Engrs., 319th Engr. 
Tn., preparing to embark; Hq. 8th F. A. Brig., 8th T. M. Btry., 
Ha. Tr., staging; 12th Inf., 18th Inf., 62d Inf., garrison duty. 
10th Division: 210th Engrs., 210th Engr. Tn., preparing to em- 
bark; 28th M. G. Bn., staging. 27th Division: DHQ., Hq. 53d Inf. 
Brig., 105th Inf., 106th Inf., 104th M. G. Bn., 105th M. G. Bn., 
Hq. 52d F. A. Brig., 105th F. A., 106th F. A., 102d T. M. Btry., 
102d Tn. Hq. & M. P., Hg. Tr., 102d Engr. Tn., staging. 28th 
Division: 63d F. A. Brig., 108d F. Sig. Bn., 108d Am. Tn., 103d 
Sup. Tn., 108d Engr. Tn., preparing to embark. 29th Division: 
54th F. A. Brig., 104th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 104th Am. Tn., 104th 
Sn. Tn., preparing to embark. 80th Division: Div. (less 60th Inf. 
Brig., 105th Engrs., 105th F. Sig. Bn., 105th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 
105th Engr. Tn.), preparing to embark. $1st Division: Div. (less 
106th Engrs.), preparing to embark; 106th T. M. Btry., 106th 
Engr. Tn., staging; Hq. Tr., demobilizing. 82d Division: Hq. 63d 
Inf. Brig., 125th Inf., 128th Inf., 119th F. A., 119th M. G. Bn., 
staging. 33d Division: Div. (less DHQ., 129th Inf., 108th T. M. 
Btry.), staging. 34th Division: 109th Engrs., staging. 85th Divi- 
sion: Div. (less 110th Engrs., 110th Engr. Tn., 110th Sn. Tn.), 
preparing to embark; Hq. 60th F. A. Brig., 129th F. A., 110th 
Engrs., 110th Am. Tn., 110th Engr. Tn., staging. 86th Division: 
Div. (less 148d Inf., 111th F. Sig. Bn.), preparing to embark; 
DHQ., Hq. 71st Inf. Brig., Hg. 72d Inf. Brig., 141st Inf., 142d 
Inf., 144th Inf., 131st M. G. Bn., 182d M. G. Bn., 133d M. G. Bn., 
111th Engrs., 111th F. Sig. Bn., Hg. Tr., 111th Sup. Tn., 111th 
Tn. Hq. & M. P., 111th Engr. Tn., 111th Sn. Tn., staging. $7th 
Division: DHQ., 145th Inf., 147th Inf., 148th Inf., Hq. 74th Inf. 
Brig., 184th M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., 112th Sup. Tn., 112th Tn. Hg. & 
M. P., 112th Engr. Tn., 112th Sn. Tn., staging. 88th Division: Div. 
(less 188th F. A., 189th F. A.), preparing to embark; 138th F. A., 
113th T. M. Btry., 113th Am. Tn., 113th Sup. Tn., staging. 89th 
Division: 156th Inf., 140th M. G. Bn., 142d M. G. Bn., 65th F. A. 
Brig., 114th F. Sig. Bn., Tns. (less 114th Engr. Tn.), preparing 
to embark; 140th F. A., 114th F. Sig. Bn., staging. 40th Division: 
Div., preparing to embark; DHQ., Hq. 79th Inf. Brig., Hq. 80th 
Inf. Brig., 159th Inf., 160th Inf., 143d M. G. Bn., 144th M. G. Bn., 
Hg. Tr., 115th Am. Tn., 115th Tn Hq. & M. P., 115th Sup. Tn., 
staging. 41st Division: Div. (less 116th Engrs.), preparing to 
embark; 148th F. A., staging. 42d Division: Div., preparing to 
embark; 165th Inf., staging. 76th Division: 301st Sup. Tn., 301st 
F. A., staging. 77th Division: Div. (less DHQ., 302d T. M. Btry., 
302d F. Sig. Bn., 802d Engr. Tn., 302d Sn. Tn.), staging. 80th 
Division: Hq. 160th Inf. Brig., staging. 81st Division: Div. (less 
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DHQ., Hq. 161st Inf. Brig., 821st Inf., 822d Inf., 306th Engrs., 
Ha. Tr., 306th Engr. Tn.), preparing to embark; Hq. 156th F. A. 
Brig., Hg. Tr., staging. 82d Division: 157th F. A. Brig., 307th 
Engrs., 807th F. Sig. Bn., 307th Am. Tn., 307th Sup. Tn., 307th 
Engr. Tn., 807th Sn. Tn., preparing to embark; 328th Inf., stag- 
ing; Hg. 163d Inf. Brig., Hq. 164th Inf. Brig., demobilizing. 88d 
Division: 330th Inf., 158th F. A. Brig., Tns. (less 308th Engr. 
* Tn.), preparing to embark; Hq. 165th Inf. Brig., 829th Inf., 331st 
Inf., 822d M. G. Bn., 324th M. G. Bn., 324th F. A., 308th T. M. 
Btry., staging. 84th Division: Div., preparing to embark; 309th 
T. M. Btry., 309th Am. Tn., 309th F. Sig. Bn., staging. 85th Divi- 
sion: Div. (less 810th Sn. Tn.), preparing to embark; DHQ., Ha. 
169th Inf. Brig., Hq. 160th F. A. Brig., 328th F. A., 329th F. A., 
330th F. A., 328th M. G. Bn, Hq Tr., 310th Am. Tn., 810th Sup. 
Tn., 310th Sn. Tn., staging; 310th Tn. Hq. & M. P., demobilizing. 
86th Division: Div. (less 171st Inf. Brig.), preparing to embark; 
DHQ., Hq. 171st Inf. Brig., Hq. 172d Inf. Brig., 341st Inf., 342d 
Inf., 348d Inf., 344th Inf., 331st M. G. Bn., 332d M G. Bn., 333d 
M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., Hq. 161st F. A. Brig., 383d F. A., 311th Tn. 
Hq. & M. P., staging. 88th Division: 176th Inf. Brig., 163d F. A. 
Brig., 837th M. G. Bn., 313th Engrs., 813th Am. Tn., 318th Sup. 
Tn., 813th Sn. Tn., preparing to embark; 849th Inf., 337th M. G. 
Bn., 339th M. G. Bn., 338th Engrs., 318th F. Sig. Bn., 318th Am. 
Tn., 318th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 813th Engr. Tn., staging. 89th Divi- 
sion: Div., preparing to embark. 90th Division: Div., preparing 
to embark; 165th F. A. Brig., 343d M. G. Bn., 315th Engrs., 315th 
Engr. Tn., staging. 91st Division: 166th F. A. Brig., 316th Am. 
Tn., 316th Sup. Tn., preparing to embark; 346th M. G. Bn., 816th 
F. Sig. Bn., staging. 92d Division: Hq. 167th F. A. Brig., 851st 
F. A., staging. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 177th, 213th, 222d, 471st, 649th Aer. Sqs.; 1st, 
8d A. S. Mec. Regts. Artillery: First Army Arty. Park; IV Corps 
Arty. Park. Coast Artillery: 54th Am. Tn.; 1st, 8d, 6th A. A. Bns.; 
4th, 5th, 8th A. A. Sectors; 33d, 35th, 36th, 87th, 40th Brig. Hgs.; 
44th, 45th, 51st, 55th, 56th, 62d, 63d, 67th, 68th, 69th, 73d, 74th 
Regts.; 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th T. M. Bns. Cavalry: 2d, 15th Regts. Chemi- 
cal Warfare Service: Cos. A, B, C, D, E, F 1st Gas Regt. Engi- 
neers: 11th, 13th, 18th, 20th, 33d, 55th Regts.; 36th, 77th, 121st, 
132d, 137th, 515th, 532d, 537th, 548th, 550th Bns.; 465th Engr. 
Pon. Tn. Infantry: 1st, 51st, 59th, 802d, 804th, 806th, 809th, 
811th, 818th, 814th Pion. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 11, 
13, 25, 30, 81, 84, 40, 41, 42, 48, 49, 58, 54, 70, 87, 99, 118, 128; 
Camp Hosp. 76; Evac. Hosps. 4, 25, 26, 28, 81, 82. Motor Trans- 
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port Corps: 7th, 8th, 9th, 22d, 57th M. Comds.; M. Rep. Us. 301, 
802, 803, 307, 812. Quartermaster Corps: 309th, 315th, 329th, 
330th, 335th, 387th, 342d F. Rmt. Sqs.; Serv. Bns. 305, 308, 316, 
822, 323, 324, 327, 382, 334, 338, 341, 345, 348, 446; Res. Labor 
Bn. 427; Water Tk. Tn. 301; 4th Prov. Gd. & F. Bn. Signal Corps: 
2d, 3d Sig. C. Dep. Bns.; 817th, 321st, 323d, 324th F. Sig. Bns.; 
55th, 402d, 408d, 404th, 408th, 409th, 410th, 411th, 414th, 419th 
Tg. Bns. Tank Corps: 301st, 304th Tk. Centers; 304th, 305th Tk. 
Brigs.; 301st, 303d, 304th, 329th, 330th, 332d, 335th, 336th, 337th, 
844th Tk. Bns. Transportation Corps: 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 
18th, 38th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 55th, 60th, 66th, 67th, 68th, 71st, 
73d, 75th, 80th, 81st, 82d, 92d, 93d, 94th, 104th, 106th, 107th, 
110th, 111th, 115th, 117th, 119th, 121st, 137th, 140th, 143d, 145th, 
146th, 165th, 810th, 815th, 819th, 821st, 824th, 849th, 850th, 852d, 
857th, 860th, 865th Cos. Veterinary Corps: Vet. Hosp. 18. 


Mineola, N. Y., Establishments at 

1. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT AND CONCENTRATION 
CaMP (AIR SERVICE DEPOT).—See Garden City, 1. 

2. HAZELHURST FIELD.—See Hazelhurst. 

3. MILLS, CAMP ALBERT L.—See Mills. 

4, MINEOLA, L. I., N. Y.—Headquarters, First Provisional 
Wing. See Hazelhurst. 

5. MITCHEL FIELD.—See Mitchel. 

6. ROOSEVELT FIELD.—See Roosevelt. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 9th, 48th, 51st, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 
96th, 826th Aer. Sqs.; 2d Avn. Sch. Sq.; 6th, 8th Cons. Cos. 


Mitchel Field, N. Y. 

Permanent flying field, located on Long Island, near Garden 
City, Nassau County; adjacent to Hazelhurst and Roosevelt Fields. 
Named in honor of Maj. John P. Mitchel, A. S. Sig. C., who was 
killed in an aviation accident, July 6, 1918. Originally known as 
Field No. 2, Hazelhurst Field. Established in connection with the 
aerial defenses of New York. Used for advanced flying under 
supervision of commanding officer, 1st Provisional Wing. Air 
Service Depot at Garden City and Hazelhurst Field consolidated 
with and made part of Mitchel Field, Apr. 5, 1919. Demobilization 
Camp. Supply Depot. 

Construction costs of Mitchel, Hazelhurst, and Roosevelt Fields 
to June 30, 1919—About $6,000,000; cost of real estate—$3860,310. 
Area of Mitchel Field—About 442 acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 1st, 3d (II), 4th (II), 5th (II), 8th, 9th, 10th, 12th, 
16th, 19th, 20th (1), 22d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 30th, 31st, 
32d, 34th, 37th, 48th (II), 50th, 51st (II), 52d (II), 72d (II), 
85th, 88th (I), 91st, 92d, 94th, 96th, 100th, 101st, 104th, 105th, 
120th, 138th, 152d, 157th, 159th, 161st, 165th, 166th, 170th, 171st, 
172d, 174th, 185th, 186th, 199th, 218th, 217th, 222d, 223d, 248th, 
257th, 258th, 266th, 269th, 270th, 278th, 281st, 351st, 352d, 353d, 
354th, 369th, 370th, 372d, 375th, 376th, 462d, 463d, 468th, 485th, 
486th, 487th, 494th, 608th, 609th, 628th, 637th, 638th, 639th, 
640th, 641st, 642d, 643d, 644th, 645th, 646th, 648th, 649th, 650th, 
655th, 656th, 658th, 659th, 660th, 667th, 800th, 802d, 805th, 826th, 
827th, 830th, 866th, 875th, 1103d, 1105th, 1108th Aer. Sqs.; 3d, 
6th Air Parks; 2d, 18th, 14th, 19th, 20th, 24th, 25th, 30th, 35th, 
836th, 44th, 45th Bln. Cos.; Bin. Gp. III Army Corps; 2d, 16th 
Cons. Cos.; 2d, 3d, 4th A. S. Mec. Regts. 


Monroe, Fort, Va., Establishments at 

1. ARMY PosT PROPER.—History: Named in honor of James 
Monroe, fifth President of the United States. Used as site for 
military works since 1611. Construction of present fort began, 
1818; garrisoned, 1823. In 1824, Artillery School of Practice 
established; transformed into Artillery School, 1907. Maximum 
strength of 470 officers and 5,520 enlisted men reached, Oct. 1918. 

Description: Permanent post, located at Old Point Comfort, at 
entrance to Hampton Roads, in Elizabeth City County. Facilities 
—Balloon Station: Balloon School and School of Aerial Fire, in 
operation, 1918. Central Officers’ Training School: In operation, 
1918 for the training of enlisted candidates selected from coast 
defense commands. Headquarters Coast Artillery Training Cen- 
ter: Organized, Sept. 8, 1918, by grouping under one command the 
Coast Defenses of Chesapeake Bay, the Coast Artillery Concen- 
tration and Training Camp at Camp Eustis, Va., the artillery 
range at Mulberry Island, Va., and the several schools and train- 
ing camps at Fort Monroe, Va. Headquarters Coast Defenses of 
Chesapeake Bay: Part of Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District. 
See pp. 147, 566. Officers’ Training Camp: See p. 147. School for 
Enlisted Specialists: Trained electrical, artillery, radio, and cleri- 
cal specialists, as well as chauffeurs. School for Temporary Coast 
Artillery Officers: Imparted training in the methods used in 
France to enable students to handle a battery without further 
instruction abroad. The Coast Artillery School: Inaugurated, July 
30, 1918, by redesignation of the Artillery School. See p. 147. 
Training School for Chaplains: In operation, Mar. and Apr. 1918 
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(1st session). See p. 79. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Post of permanent buildings and cantonment structures. Troop 
capacity—About 5,000. Construction costs to June 30, 1919, in- 
cluding expenditures for Forts Wool and Story (Coast Defenses 
of Chesapeake Bay)—About $2,850,000. Area—About 476 acres, 
including 15 acres known as the Rip Raps, site of Fort Wool 

2. EusTIs, CAMP ABRAHAM, VA.—History: Named in honor of 
Col. Abraham Eustis, U.S. A. (Bvt. Brig. Gen.), who served with 
distinction during the War of 1812. Coast artillery camp author- 
ized, Mar. 27, 1918. Construction started May 1918 and continued 
into 1919. 

First troops arrived, May 1918 while construction was still in 
progress. Camp retained as permanent reservation; named Fort 
Eustis, 1923. 

Description: Reservation located in Warwick, York and James 
City Counties, near Lee Hall, 18 miles northwest of Newport 
News. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Opened Sept. 16, 1918, 
before completion of buildings. Treated all cases arising in camp. 
See p. 264. Coast Artillery Concentration and Training Camp: In- 
cluded accommodations for two coast artillery brigades, two am- 
munition trains, a motor transportation school, and various 
auxiliary troops including replacements. The first regiment of 
coast artillery troops left for oversea service about July 10, 1918. 
Became part of Coast Artillery Training Center with headquar- 
ters at Fort Monroe, Sept. 8, 1918. Camp Wallace: A subsidiary 
cantonment housing one coast artillery regiment. Known as Up- 
River Firing Point until Mar. 5, 1919, when it was renamed in 
honor of Col. Elmer J. Wallace, 57th Arty., C. A. C., who died 
Oct. 29, 1918, of wounds received in action. Artillery Range at 
Mulberry Island: Permitted fire up to 20,000 yards. Antiaircraft 
Artillery School: Established, Sept. 19, 1918, under jurisdiction of 
commanding general of Coast Artillery Training Center. Motor 
Transport School: Established, Sept. 19, 1918, under jurisdiction 
of commandant of Coast Artillery School. Trench Mortar School: 
Established, Sept. 19, 1918, under jurisdiction of commanding gen- 
eral of Coast Artillery Training Center. Other Facilities: Balloon 
school on contiguous site. See Lee Hall; also p. 678. 

Special cantonment with troop capacity of about 15,000. Con- 
struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $12,160,000, including 
cost of land. Area—About 7,500 acres. 

Camp Commanders: 1918—Apr. 1, Col. Frank K. Fergusson; 
Aug. 27, Brig. Gen. Frank K. Fergusson; Nov. 18, Col. Edward J. 
Timberlake; Dec. 10, Brig. Gen. Archibald H. Sunderland. 

1919—Col. James D. Watson through June 20. 
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Average Strength 1918 


Enlisted men 


Month 


8. WooL, Fort, VA.—Permanent post, located at the Rip Raps, 
Chesapeake Bay, Elizabeth City County. Named in honor of Maj. 
Gen. John Ellis Wool, U. S. A., a distinguished veteran of the War 
of 1812, who received the thanks of Congress for services during 
War with Mexico. Acquired from State of Va., 1882. Named Fort 
Calhoun in honor of Secretary of War; renamed Fort Wool, 1863. 
Station of the Coast Defenses of Chesapeake Bay. 

Area—About 15 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer, Coast Artillery Training 
Center, exercised general supervision over personnel and matériel 
within limits of Center and was intermediate commander between 
the commanding officers, Coast Defenses of Chesapeake Bay and 
Camp Eustis and commandant, Coast Artillery School, and higher 
authority (Chief of Coast Artillery and commanding general East- 
ern Department). Also exercised jurisdiction of general courts- 
martial beginning Aug. 8, 1918, limited to Camp Eustis and Coast 
Artillery School. 

Commanders, Coast Artillery Training Center: 1918—Sept. 8, 
Brig. Gen. Frank K. Fergusson. 

1919—Feb. 7, Brig. Gen. William Chamberlaine through June 
20. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Monroe, Fort.—Air Service: 24th, 29th Bln. Cos. Coast Artil- 
lery: 88d, 88th, 44th Brigs.; 17th, 86th, 41st, 60th Regts.; 8d, 7th 
A. A. Sectors; 54th Am. Tn.; Ist, 3d, 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
11th, 12th, 18th Cos. C. D. Monroe; Ist, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th (I), 
6th (II), 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th 
Cos. C. D. Chesapeake Bay; 2d, 6th, 7th T. M. Bns. 

Eustis, CAMP ABRAHAM.—Coast Artillery: 80th, 37th, 88th, 
41st, 42d, 43d Brigs.; 27th, 30th, 31st, 82d, 88d, 84th, 86th, 37th, 
88th, 42d, 48d, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 52d, 53d, 61st, 
62d, 64th, 69th Regts.; 4th, 8th A. A. Bns.; 9th, 18th, 15th, 16th, 
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17th A. A. Sectors; 56th, 57th Am. Tns.; 4th T. M. Bn. Quarter- 
master Corps: Serv. Bns. 401, 481. 

Woo, Fort.—Coast Artillery: 2d Co. Ft. Washington; 6th, 8th 
Cos. Ft. Monroe; 6th (I) Co. Chesapeake Bay. 


Montgomery, Fort, N. Y. 


(Inactive) 
See p. 571. 


Morgan, Camp, N. J., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
U. S. Guards: Co. A 10th Bn., 48th Bn. 


Morrison, Camp, Va. 

History: Named after nearby village of Morrison. Established 
Sept. 1917, in connection with the Port of Embarkation, Newport 
News, Va. Used primarily as concentration and embarkation camp 
for air service troops until Nov. 11, 1918; thereafter also for 
purposes of debarkation. Included, beginning Dec. 1, 1917, an air 
service depot. From Dec. 1917 to summer 1918 referred to as 
Aeronautical Supply Depot and Concentration Camp, Morrison. 
Va.; operated under name of Air Service Depot from Oct. 1918 
to Oct. 1919, thereafter under designation of Aviation General 
Supply Depot. Construction started Sept. 14, 1917 and continued 
through 1918. See p. 520. Garrison withdrawn Sept. 1919. Supply 
depot absorbed by Norfolk Quartermaster Intermediate Depot, 
1928. 

Description: Temporary air service camp, consisting of con- 
centration cantonment and depot, located in Warwick County, Va. 
near Morrison station of Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, about 5 
miles north of Newport News and 1 mile east of James River. 
Facilities—Camp Hospital: During construction, Jan—Apr. 1918, 
improvised hospitalization was resorted to, in conjunction with a 
temporary hospital. Bed capacity of new hospital—350. Conecn- 
tration Camp: Organized, equipped, trained, inspected, and em- 
barked 54 air service organizations, both aero squadrons and bal- 
loon companies. Air Service Depot: Consisted of 24 warehouses 
with capacity of 123,500 cubic feet each. Used for storage and 
issue of aviation equipment and matériel. Other Facilities: See 
p. 678. 

Cantonment consisting of about 100 buildings. Troop capacity— 
About 8,000. Costs of construction to Jan. 1, 1919—$2,224,175. 
Area—About 295 acres, 
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Command Status: Camp was under jurisdiction of Operations 
Section, Department of Military Aeronautics; commanding officer 
reported direct to commanding general, Port of Embarkation, 
Newport News, Va., regarding all matters dealing with embarka- 
tion or debarkation. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Nov. 7, Capt. William A. Campbell; 
Nov. 19, Lt. Col. Joseph B. Douglas. 

1918—Feb. 20, Col. Joseph B. Douglas; June 15, Lt. Col. Vir- 
ginius E. Clark; June 28, Maj. Lynwood B. Jacobs; July 16, Lt. 
Col. John D. Carmody; Sept. 20, Capt. Henry E. Holt (ad in- 
terim) ; Oct. 18, Lt. Col. John D. Carmody; Oct. 80, Maj. Victor 
M. Dumas. 

1919—Feb. 5, Maj. Charles H. Bonesteel; May 25, Maj. John D. 
Austin through June 20. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

80th Division: 114th M. G. Bn., staging. $2d Division: 107th 
Am. Tn., 107th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 107th Sn. Tn., staging. 84th Divi- 
sion: 109th Sup. Tn., staging. 86th Division: 188d F. A., staging. 
89th Division: 142d F. A., 114th Engr. Tn., staging. 41st Division: 
161st Inf., staging. 42d Division: 117th F. Sig. Bn., 117th Am. Tn., 
117th Sup. Tn., staging. 79th Division: 811th M. G. Bn., 312th 
F. A., staging. 81st Division: 822d Inf., 317th F. A., demobilizing. 
82d Division: 307th F. Sig. Bn., demobilizing. 85th Division: 829th 
M. G. Bn., staging. 88th Division: Hq. 176th Inf. Brig., 351st Inf., 
813th Sup. Tn., staging. 90th Division: 315th F. Sig. Bn., 315th 
Sup. Tn., staging. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d, 64th, 65th, 66th, 
67th, 68th, 69th, 70th, 71st, 72d, 73d, 74th, 83d, 128th, 180th, 
131st, 182d, 133d, 134th, 202d, 203d, 204th, 205th, 206th, 207th, 
208th, 819th, 320th, 821st, 325th, 326th, 829th, 330th, 831st, 382d 
(I), 332d (II), 333d (1), 833d (II), 834th (I), 384th (II), 885th 
(I), 335th (II), 336th (I), 336th (II), 337th, 338th, 839th, 341st, 
474th, 477th, 480th, 481st, 482d, 483d, 484th, 485th, 486th, 495th, 
498th, 500th, 501st, 502d, 503d, 504th, 617th, 618th, 620th, 621st, 
622d, 624th, 625th, 626th, 647th, 648th, 649th, 650th, 651st, 652d, 
658d, 670th, 671st, 674th, 677th Aer. Sqs.; 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
27th, 28th, 30th, 34th, 35th, 36th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 
49th, 58th Bln. Cos.; 4th, 5th Bln. Sqs. Medical Department: Evac. 
Hosp. 18. Signal Corps: 412th Tg. Bn. Veterinary Corps: Vet. 
Hosp. 14. 
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Mott, Fort, N. J. 

Permanent post, located 6 miles from Salem, on Delaware River, 
Salem County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Gershom Mott, 
U. S. V., veteran of Mexican and Civil Wars. Acquired, 1837. 
Station of the Coast Defenses of The Delaware (Middle Atlantic 
Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 146 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d C. D. Cos. Ft. Mott; Ist C. D. Co. Ft. 

DuPont; 4th, 5th, 7th, 11th (I), 11th (II) Cos. C. D. Delaware. 


Mount Gretna, Pa., National Guard Mobilization Point at 
Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 


28th Division: 103d Tn. Hq. & M. P., 103d Sup. Tn., mobilizing 
for overseas, 


Myer, Fort, Va. 

Permanent post, located in Arlington County, 4 miles southwest 
of Washington, D. C. Originally named Fort Whipple 1868. Re 
named 1881, in honor of Brig. Gen. Albert Myer, U. S. A., Chief 
Signal Officer, 1860-65 and 1866-80. Reservation formerly part of 
Arlington Estate; military works constructed thereon 1861. Pres- 
ent post constructed 1872. Officers’ Training Schools: First Series, 
Officers’ Training Camps—One camp, in operation May 15—Aug. 
11, 1917. See pp. 79, 80. Second Series, Officers’ Training Camps 
—One camp, in operation Aug. 27—Nov. 27, 1917. See p. 80. 

Area—About 317 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

2d Division: 12th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 20th Division: 

60th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 3d, 11th, 312th Regts. Chemical Warfare Service: Cos. 
C, D, E, F 1st Gas Regt. Engineers: 87th Regt.; 88th, 49th, 69th, 
76th, 77th, 99th Bns.; 442d, 448d, 444th, 445th, 448th, 449th, 
450th, 451st, 452d, 453d, 457th, 458th, 459th, 460th, 461st, 462d, 
468d Cos. 


Nelson, Fort, Va. 
(Inactive) 
See p. 571. 
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Newark, N. J. 
See New York, Par. 52. 


Newburgh, N. Y., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 


NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. C 15th Bn. 


New Cumberland, Pa., Army Reserve Depot at (also known 
as Interior Storage Depot) 

Permanent installation, located 214 miles southeast of New 
Cumberland. Acquired by purchase and requisition, 1918. Used for 
storage space for supplies enroute overseas, and reserve stock for 
supply depots. Announced as General Depot, Zone of the Interior, 
1927; New Cumberland General Depot, Sept. 29, 1941. See pp. 
427, 442. 

Cost of land, construction, and alterations to June 80, 1919— 
About $4,528,800. Storage space—About 1,568,000 sq. ft. Area— 
About 800 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Quartermaster Corps: Serv. Bn. 855. 


Newdorp, Staten Island, N. Y., Aero Coast Defense Station at 

Temporary aviation facility, also known as Staten Island Avia- 
tion Seacoast Defense Station, located on the east coast of Staten 
Island, about 5 miles southwest of Fort Tompkins and 514 miles 
west of Norton Point. Established in connection with the aerial 
defense of New York. 


Newport News, Va. 
See Norfolk. 


Newton, Fort, N. Y. 


(Inactive) 
See p. 571. 


New York Arsenal 
See Governors Island. 


New York City and Vicinity, Establishments at 

1. AERO COAST DEFENSE STATION, DIVISION OF MILITARY AERO- 
NAUTICS.—See Newdorp. 

2. ARMY BUILDING.—Located at 39 Whitehall Street, New 


York. Acquired by purchase, 1886. Named Army Reservation, 
1988. 
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8. ARMY MARINE REPAIR SHOP.—Located at Hoboken, N. J. 
Organized, 1917, to expedite above-water repair of harbor boats 
and transports. Operated under Transportation Service. 

4, ARMY TRANSPORT SERVICE SCHOOL (also known as TRANS- 
PORT QUARTERMASTER SCHOOL) .—Instituted and conducted at Ho- 
boken, N. J. for the training of transport quartermasters. 

5. ARMY SUPPLY BASE (also known as BROOKLYN QUARTER- 
MASTER TERMINAL).—Permanent installation, located at 55th 
Street, South Brooklyn. Authorized Apr. 27, 1918, to include 4 
piers, 2 eight-story warehouses, 3, two-story wharf sheds, and 
adequate railroad storage and classification yards. Original reser- 
vation acquired by requisition, 1918. Under construction, Apr. 22, 
1918—June 4, 1919. Used for temporary storage of supplies, des- 
tined for overseas, and their transshipment to vessels. Trans- 
ferred to Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, for operation, 
Jan. 17, 1919. Named Brooklyn Army Base, 1938. 

Cost of construction, including land—About $32,000,000. Gross 
area of covered storage—4,457,000 sq. ft. Berthing space—9,000 
linea] ft. Area—About 100 acres. See p. 514. : 

6. ARMY SUPPLY BASE, KEARNY, N. J.—See Kearny. 

7. ARMY SUPPLY BASE (also known as PorT NEWARK QUARTER- 
MASTER TERMINAL) .—Permanent installation, located on the city 
of Newark channel, about 21% miles southeast of the business 
center of Newark, N. J. Authorized Nov. 15, 1917, to include 9 
warehouses, necessary wharfage, and railroad facilities. Under 
construction, Oct. 1, 1917—Mar. 1, 1919. Original reservation ac- 
quired by purchase, 1919. Used for temporary storage of supplies, 
destined for overseas, and their transshipment by means of 
lighters to vessels. Transferred to Purchase, Storage, and Traffic 
Division, for operation, Apr. 1, 1919. Named Port Newark Ter- 
minal, 1937. 

Cost of construction, including land—About $16,075,000. Gross 
area of covered storage—2,000,000 sq. ft. Berthing space—3,300 
lineal ft. Area—About 117 acres. 

8. ATLANTIC BRANCH, U. S. DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS.—See 
Governors Island. 

9. AUXILIARY HosPITAL No. 1.—Temporary medical establish- 
ment, located in Rockefeller Institute, New York City. On Aug. 
24, 1918, all hospitals in connection with the United States Army 
Auxiliary Laboratory No. 1, at the Rockefeller Institute for Medi- 
cal Research were organized as Auxiliary Hospital No. 1, and 

placed under Primary Port of Hoboken. Hospital took over the 
functions of the War Demonstration Hospital at the Institute, 
previously founded to demonstrate an exact method of treating 
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infected wounds, following the Carrel-Dakin technique. Number 
of medical officers and enlisted men (Army and Navy) receiving 
instruction—998. Number of patients receiving treatment—237. 
Institute reverted to its former status Apr. 5, 1919, when hospital 
was no longer needed. See pp. 265, 274. 

10. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT AND CONCENTRATION 
CaMP.—See Garden City, L. I. 

11. BRINDLEY FIELD.—See Brindley. 

12. BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION DISTRICT OFFICE (also 
known as DISTRICT AIRCRAFT OFFICE) .—Located in Abercrombie 
and Fitch Building, City Investing Building, and Grand Central 
Palace, New York City. See pp. 111, 112. 

18. BusH TERMINAL.—Located in Brooklyn. Taken over, under 
lease, by General Superintendent, Army Transport Service, Dec. 
81, 1917. Plant consisting of 120 warehouses, 6 piers, railroad 
yards and equipment, tugs and lighters, served as supply base for 
the Army until Apr. 1, 1919, when personnel and supplies were 
transferred to new Army Supply Base, South Brooklyn. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$640,000. Storage space 
—2,500,000 sq. ft. See p. 514. 

14. CAMP ALBERT L. MILLS.—See Mills. 

15. CAMP MERRITT.—See Merritt. 

16. CAMP RARITAN (also known as RARITAN ORDNANCE TRAIN- 
ING CAMP).—See Raritan Arsenal. 

17. CAMP UPTON.—See Upton. 

18. CHAPMAN FIELD.—See Brindley. 

19. COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YorK.—Conducted courses 
for the technical training of Signal Corps specialists, viz: a 13- 
week course in the elementary principles of electricity and their 
application to devices of communication; a 18-week course in 
radio communication; and a 18-week course in multiplex teleg- 
raphy. See pp. 479, 480. 

20. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY (NEW YorRK CiTY).—See Columbia 

21. DAMM FIELD, HENRY J.—See Damm. 

22. DEBARKATION HosPITAL No. 1.—Temporary medical estab- 
lishment, located on Ellis Island (three parts, known as Island 
No. 1, No. 2, and No. 8), midway between Brooklyn and Jersey 
City, in New York Bay, and about 114 miles from New York City. 
Portion of buildings, hitherto in use by Bureau of Immigration 
and United States Public Health Service (Department of Labor), 
assigned to Medical Department for hospital purposes, Mar. 8, 
1918, when commanding officer of Debarkation Hospital No. 1 
assumed charge of premises. Used primarily for processing sick 
and wounded from overseas to hospitals in the interior. Under 
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Primary Port of Hoboken. Returned to Department of Labor, 
June 80, 1919. See pp. 265, 514. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$23,500. 

23. DEBARKATION HOSPITAL No. 2 (GENERAL HOSPITAL No. 41). 
—Temporary medical establishment, located at Fox Hills (near 
Rosebank), Staten Island, N. Y. Designated, in succession, Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 10; Base Hospital, Fox Hills; and Debarkation 
Hospital No. 2, June 1918. Under Primary Port of Hoboken, May 
1918—Mar. 1919, when named General Hospital No. 41. Used pri- 
marily for processing sick and wounded from overseas to hospi- 
tals in the interior. See p. 265. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$2,645,000. Area—About 158 acres. 

24, DEBARKATION HOSPITAL No. 3.—Temporary medical estab- 
lishment, located in the Greenhut Building, on 6th Avenue, ex- 
tending from 18th to 19th Streets; in the Cluett Building; 19-23 
W. 18th Street, and 22-28 W. 19th Street; in a building occupying 
30-32 W. 19th Street; and in the Trowmart Inn, 12th and Hudson 
Streets, New York City. Leased for Medical Department, July 
and Oct. 1918. Designated Aug. 2, 1918. Under Primary Port of 
Hoboken, Aug. 1918—July 1919, when premises were returned to 
lessors. Used primarily for processing sick and wounded from 
overseas to hospitals in the interior. See p. 265. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$319,830. 

25. DEBARKATION HOsPITAL No. 4 (GENERAL HOSPITAL No. 89). 
—tTemporary medical establishment, located in the Nassau Hotel 
and adjoining buildings at Long Beach, Long Island, 25 miles from 
New York City. Leased for Medical Department, June 12, 1918. 
Designated Sept. 19, 1918. Under Primary Port of Hoboken, Sept. 
1918—Dec. 1918. Designated General Hospital No. 89, Dec. 9, 1918. 
Never operated as debarkation hospital, but used primarily for 
treatment of general medical and surgical cases. Premises re- 
turned to lessors Apr. 30, 1919. See p. 264. 

Cost of construction and alterations to end of occupancy—About 
$25,000. 

26. DEBARKATION HOSPITAL No. 5.—Temporary medical estab- 
lishment, located in Grand Central Palace, on Lexington Avenue, 
covering the entire block from 46th to 47th Street, New York City. 
Leased for Medical Department, Sept. 3, 1918. Designated Sept. 
16, 1918. Under Primary Port of Hoboken, Sept. 1918—June 1919, 
when premises were returned to lessor. Used primarily for proc- 
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essing sick and wounded from overseas to hospitals in the interior. 
See p. 265. 

27. ELIZABETHPORT PROVING GROUND.—Temporary installation, 
located at Elizabethport, Union County, N. J. Construction halted 
Nov. 30, 1918. See p. 341. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $152,916. Area— 
About 43 acres. 

28. EMBARKATION HOosPITAL No. 1.—Temporary medical estab- 
lishment, located in St. Mary’s Hospital, occupying almost the 
entire city block formed by intersection of 4th Street, Willow 
Avenue, 3d and Clinton Streets, Hoboken, N. J. Facilities of hos- 
pital used on per diem basis under dual control of civilian man- 
agement and Medical Department, June 1917—June 1918, under 
the name of Hospital of Embarkation. Entire hospital leased July 
1, 1918, and placed under sole military control as Embarkation 
Hospital No. 1. Under Primary Port of Hoboken till Oct. 1919. 
Used to care for the casual sick and injured of troops destined 
for overseas service and of permanent personnel on duty at the 
Primary Port of Hoboken. After Nov. 11, 1918, used to an extent 
for debarking sick and wounded and sending them to hospitals 
in the interior. See p. 265. 

29. EMBARKATION HospPItTaL No. 2.—Temporary medical estab- 
lishment, located in hospital buildings of the Hudson County in- 
stitutions on Laurel Hill, Secaucus, N. J., about 414 miles from 
Hoboken docks. Hospital facilities used on per diem basis under 
dual control of civilian management and Medical Department 
Designated on July 1918. Under Primary Port of Hoboken, Jan. 
1918—Feb. 8, 1919, when patients were transferred to Debarkation 
Hospital No. 1 and premises returned to lessor. Used as commvu- 
nicable-disease hospital for cases developed on transports or in 
other hospitals under Primary Port. See p. 265. 

80. EMBARKATION HospPITAL No. 8.—Temporary medical estab- 
lishment, located in quarantine hospital (owned by State of New 
York) on Hoffman Island, New York Harbor. Hospital facilities 
used on per diem basis under dual control of civilian management 
and Medical Department. Operated as Army Hospital, Hoffman 
Island, Dec. 1917—July 1918, when redesignated Embarkation 
Hospital No. 8. Under Primary Port of Hoboken during period 
of operation. Abandoned Jan. 1, 1919. Used for treatment of 
genito-urinary cases. See p. 265. 

81. EMBARKATION HosPITAL No. 4—Temporary medical estab- 
lishment, located in New York Polyclinic Hospital, at 345 West 
50th Street, New York City. Leased for Medical Department, and 
Officially designated, Oct. 20, 1918. In operation till Aug. 15, 1919, 
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when abandoned and premises returned to lessor (New York 
Polyclinic Medica] School and Hospital). Under Primary Port of 
Hoboken. Used to an extent as quarters for nurses mobilized for 
overseas duty; though designated an embarkation hospital, estab- 
lishment was used principally for processing sick and wounded 
from overseas to hospitals in the interior. See p. 265. 

82. EMBARKATION HOSPITAL (also known as BASE HOSPITAL), 
CaMP MErritTT, N. J.—Temporary medical establishment, located 
in Camp Merritt near Dumont, 14 miles from Hoboken. Under 
Primary Port of Hoboken. Used principally for the treatment of 
cases arising among transient troops going overseas, for process- 
ing sick and wounded from overseas to hospitals in the interior, 
and for treating the sick of the permanent garrison. See p. 265. 

83. EMBARKATAION HOSPITAL (also known as BASE HOSPITAL), 
CAMP ALBERT L. MILLS, N. Y.—Temporary medical establishment, 
located in Camp Albert L. Mills near Garden City, Long Island, 
about 1 mile from Mineola. Under Primary Port of Hoboken. Used 
principally for the treatment of cases arising among transient 
troops going overseas, for processing sick and wounded from 
overseas to hospitals in the interior, and for treating the sick of 
the permanent garrison. See p. 265. 

84. ENGINEER DEPOT (also known as ARMY SUPPLY BASE), 
KEaRNY, N. J.—See Kearny. 

35. EXPEDITIONARY DEPOT, GOVERNORS ISLAND, N. Y.—See 
Governors Island. 

86. EXPEDITIONARY DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE, 
HOBOKEN, N. J.—Consisted of storehouses located near leased or 
government docks, for transshipment of supplies. See Hoboken 
Terminal, par. 68, below. 

Cost of construction to June 80, 1919—About $880,000. Gross 
area of covered storage—162,540 sq. ft. 

37. FINANCE ZONE 2, OFFICE OF.—See p. 214. 

38. Fort HAMILTON, N. Y.—See Hamilton. 

39. Fort HANCOCK, N. J.—See Hancock, Fort. 

40. Fort Jay, N. Y.—See Governors Island. 

41. Fort SCHUYLER, N. Y.—See Schuyler. 

42. Fort SLocum, N. Y.—See Slocum. 

43. Fort TILDEN, N. Y.—See Tilden. 

44, Fort ToTTEN, N. Y.—See Totten. 

45. Fort WADSWorTH, N. Y.—See Wadsworth. 

46. Fort Woop, N. Y.—See Wood. 

47. GAS-DEFENSE PRODUCTION DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, CHEMI- 
CAL WARFARE SERVICE.—Located on leased premises of Berkely 
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Building, New York City, occupying third, fourth, and fifth floors. 
See p. 136. 

48. GENERAL DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE, BROOK- 
LYN, N. Y.—Premises under lease, located at Bush Terminal. Used 
for temporary storage of supplies pending their shipment over- 
seas, 

49. GENERAL DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE, CAMP 
MERRITT, N. J.—Consisted of cantonment warehouses used for 
temporary storage of supplies pending their shipment overseas. 

50. GENERAL DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE, CAMP 
ALBERT L, MILLS, N. Y.—Consisted of cantonment warehouses 
used for temporary storage of supplies pending their shipment 
overseas. 

51. GENERAL DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE, Fost 
HANCOCK, N. J.—See Hancock, Fort. 

52. GENERAL DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE, NEWARE, 
N. J.—Premises under lease, located at Port Newark Terminal. 
See par. 7, above. Used for temporary storage of supplies pending 
their shipment overseas. 

53. GENERAL DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE, PATEB- 
SON, N. J.—Premises under lease, located in city. Used for tem- 
porary storage of supplies pending their shipment overseas. 

Covered storage space—About 87,212 sq. ft. 

54. GENERAL HosPITAL No. 1.—Temporary medical establish 
ment, located in Columbia War Hospital (on property of Columbia 
University) at the northeastern corner of Gun Hill Road and 
Bainbridge Avenue, Borough of the Bronx, New York City, and 
at four other places readily accessible to the main hospital; turned 
over to Medical Department under nominal lease. Designated gen- 
eral hospital with address at Williamsbridge, June 1917. Used for 
treatment of drug addicts, epileptics, insane officers, mental de 
fectives, organic diseases of the nervous system, orthopedic pa- 
tients, and patients with peripheral nerve, brain, and spinal-cord 
injuries. Establishment operated for greater part of its existence 
as debarkation hospital under Primary Port of Hoboken. Prop 
erty returned to lessor Oct. 1919. See p. 263. 

65. GENERAL HosPITAL No. 8.—Temporary medical establish- 
ment, located at Colonia, N. J., on the outskirts of Rahway and 
22 miles from New York City. Site leased for Medical Depart- 
ment; under construction, 1918-19. Designated general hospital 
June 1918. Used primarily for physical reconstruction cases. Re 
turned to lessor, Oct. 15, 1919. See p. 263. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $2,375,000. Area 
—About 151 acres. 
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56. GENERAL HOSPITAL No. 39.—See Debarkation Hospital No. 
4, par. 25 above. 

57. GENERAL HOosPITAL No. 41.—See Debarkation Hospital No. 
2, par. 23, above. 

68. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Located 
in New York City, with headquarters in Army Building at 39 
Whitehall Street. Used for procurement, storage, and distribution 
of supplies in Zone 2. Q. M. Base Salvage Plant.—See pp. 417, 441, 
452. 

59. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CorPs.—Located at Fort 
Wood, New York Harbor, and at 129-137 W. 18th Street, New 
York City. See Wood and p. 478. 

60. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, RESERVE, (also known 
as ARLINGTON DEPOT) .—See Kearny. 

61. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, RESERVE.—See Gov- 
ernors Island. 

62. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, DISTRICT.—Located at 
Beckwith and Martin Streets, Paterson, N. J. Distributing center. 
See p. 337. 

63. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, RESERVE.—See Rari- 
tan Arsenal. 

64. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, RESERVE, SANDY Hook, 
N. J.—See Hancock, Fort. 

65. GOVERNORS ISLAND, N. Y.—See Governors Island. 

66. HAZELHURST FIELD, N. Y.—See Hazelhurst. 

67. HEADQUARTERS, EASTERN DEPARTMENT.—See Governors 
Island. 

68. HOBOKEN TERMINAL.—Embraced piers of Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, North-German Lloyd Line, Holland-American Line, 
Ellerman’s Wilson Line (Ltd.), Lamport and Holt (Ltd.), other 
properties, railroad yards, and storage facilities including those 
of Expeditionary Depot, par. 36, above. Under lease, except prop- 
erties owned by enemy shipping concerns, which were acquired 
by Presidential proclamation of June 28, 1918; formally purchased 
through Alien Property Custodian for $7,211,588, Dec. 3, 1918. 

Served as temporary Army supply base, 1917-19, pending com- 
pletion of Port Newark Terminal. 

69. LUFBERRY FIELD, N. Y.—See Lufberry. 

70. MITCHEL FIELD, N. Y.—See Mitchel. 

71. MOTOR TRANSPORT CORPS BASE AND CAMP.—See Kearny. 

72. NEW YORK ARSENAL.—See Governors Island. 

73. NEW YORK ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF.—See pp. 335, 
349. 

74. ORDNANCE MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR SCHOOL.—See Rari- 
tan Arsenal. 
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75. ORDNANCE TRAINING CAMP AND CANTONMENT.—See Rari- 
tan Arsenal. 

76. Port MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Located on Pier 45, North 
River, New York City, with branches at Bush Terminal, Port 
Newark Terminal, and 45 Broadway, New York City. See p. 251. 

TT. PRIMARY PORT (EMBARKATION AND DEBARKATION), HOBO- 
KEN, N. J.—See pp. 512, 524. 

78. RARITAN ARSENAL, N. J.—See Raritan. 

79. ROOSEVELT FIELD, N. Y.—See Roosevelt. 

80. SANDY HooK PROVING GROUND, N. J.—See Hancock, Fort. 

81. TESTING FIELD No. 4.—See Elizabeth Acceptance Park. 

82. WESTBURY PLATEAU, N. Y.—See Roosevelt Field. 

83. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—See p. 441. 

84. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (EASTERN TRANSPORTATION 
ZONE AND SUBZONE 1).—See chart 54, p. 543. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Division: DHQ., Hq. 1st Inf. Brig., Hq. 2d Inf. Brig., 1st 
Tn. Hq. and M. P., 1st Sn. Tn., preparing to embark. 27th Divi- 
sion: Hq. Tr., 102d F. Sig. Bn., 102d Tn. Hq. and M. P., 102d Sup. 
Tn., preparing to embark. 29th Division: 104th F. Sig. Bn., mo- 
bilizing for overseas. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

New York, N. Y.—Air Service: 180th (II), 368d, 683d, 814th 
Aer. Sqs.; 22d Bln. Co.; Det. 2 A. S. P. Engineers: 486th Regt. 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 1, 2, 8, 15, 16, 87, 39, 48, 116. 
Signal Corps: 1st Dep. Bn.; 407th, 414th Tg. Bns. U. S. Guards: 
Cos. C, D 9th Bn., Co. A 10th Bn. 

BusH TERMINAL AND ARMY SUPPLY BASE (PAR. 5).—Quarter- 
master Corps: 2d Prov. Gd. and F. Bn. U. S. Guards: Cos. B, C 
1st Bn. 

ELIZABETHPORT.—U. S. Guards: Co. B 13th Bn. 

HOBOKEN, N. J., PRIMARY PorT.—Air Service: 683d Aer. Sq. 
Coast Artillery: 5th Co. C. D. Eastern New York, 18th Co. C. D. 
Sandy Hook. Medical Department: Base Hosp. 50. Motor Trans- 
port Corps: 44th M. Comd. Quartermaster Corps: 1st Prov. Gd. 
and F. Bn. Signal Corps: 418th Tg. Bn. U. S. Guards: 1st Bn. 
(less Co. C). 

NEWARK, N. J., PAR. 52.—Quartermaster Corps: Serv. Bn. 428; 
8d Prov. Gd. and F. Bn. U. S. Guards: 10th Bn. (less Cos. A, B). 


Niagara, Fort, N. Y. 
Permanent post, located 14 miles below Niagara Falls, on Niag- 
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ara River. Original reservation acquired by donation, 1841. Offi- 
cers’ Training Schools: First Series, Officers’ Training Camps— 
One camp, in operation, May 15—Aug. 11, 1917. See pp. 79, 80. 
Second Series, Officers’ Training Camps—One camp, in operation, 
Aug. 27—-Nov. 27, 1917. See p. 80. 

Area—About 288 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

U. S. Guards: 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 32d, 

83d, 34th, 45th, 47th, 48th Bns. 
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Norfolk, Va., and Vicinity, Establishments at 

1. ANIMAL EMBARKATION DEPOT 801.—Located on Newport 
News side of Hampton Roads. See pp. 428, 520. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $390,000. 

2. ARMY BALLOON SCHOOL, LEE HALL, VA.—See Lee Hall. 

8. ARMY SUPPLY BASE (also known as NORFOLK TERMINAL or 
QUARTERMASTER TERMINAL).—Located on Norfolk-Portsmouth 
side of Hampton Roads, at Bush Bluff, fronting on Elizabeth River. 
Authorized Dec. 21, 1917, to include 2 piers, 8 warehouses, rail- 
road storage, and classification yards. Under construction, Jan. 19, 
1918-July 1, 1919. Used for temporary storage of supplies, des- 
tined for overseas, and their transshipment to vessels. Trans- 
ferred to Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division, for operation, 
Dec. 15, 1918. 

Cost of construction, including land—$29,000,000. Gross area 
of covered storage—2,016,000 sq. ft. Berthing space—5,300 lineal 
ft. Area—About 912 acres. See pp. 519, 521. 

4. CAMP ABRAHAM EvusTIS, VA.—See Eustis. 

5. CAMP ALEXANDER.—See Alexander and p. 520. 

6. CAMP CASINO.—A Quartermaster Corps camp, located on 
Newport News side of Hampton Roads. Used by fire-fighting units 
employed in Newport News port area. 

7. CAMP HILL.—See Hill and p. 520. 

8. CAMP MoRRISON.—See Morrison and p. 520. 

9. CAMP STUART.—See Stuart and p. 520. 

10. DEBARKATION HosPITAL No. 51 (GENERAL HOSPITAL No. 
43).—Temporary medical establishment, located on premises of 
National Soldiers’ Home, at Hampton, on Newport News side of 
Hampton Roads. Acquired by Act of Congress for Medical De- 
partment, Nov. 7, 1918. Originally designated Debarkation Hos- 
pital No. 51, Nov. 28, 1918, to process sick and wounded from 
overseas to hospitals in the interior. Redesignated as general 
hospital, May 1, 1919. Used principally for care and treatment of 
insane. Property returned to Soldiers’ Home authorities, Mar. 31, 
1920. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$213.000. Area—About 85 acres. See p. 266. 

11. DEBARKATION HosPITAL No. 52.— See Richmond and p. 266. 

12. EMBARKATION HOSPITAL, CAMP STUART.—See Stuart and 
p. 266. 

13. ENGINEER DEPOT (also known as LAMBERTS POINT ENGI- 
NEER DEPOT).—Located at Lamberts Point, on Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth side of Hampton Roads. Used for shipment overseas of 
engineer equipment and matériel. See pp. 184, 521. 
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14, EXPEDITIONARY DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE, 
NEwport News, Va.—Consisted of 25 warehouses located near 
leased public docks; used for transshipment of supplies. See p. 519. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—Included in total of 
$833,522, expended for temporary housing at Newport News. 
Gross area of covered storage—450,000 sq. ft. 

15. Fort MONROE.—See Monroe. 

16. Fort STorY.—See Story. 

17. Fort WooL.—See Monroe. 

18. GENERAL HosPITAL No. 48.—See Debarkation Hospital No. 
51, par. 10, above. 

19. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Located 
at Newport News. Operated as depot for establishments in and 
near Newport News, within Zone 4. See pp. 420, 520. Base Salvage 
Plant: See p. 453. 

20. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT, RESERVE.—Permanent 
installation, located on Norfolk-Portsmouth side of Hampton 
Roads, at Pig Point, fronting junction of James and Nansemond 
Rivers, Nansemond County. Original reservation authorized and 
acquired by purchase, 1917. Named Pig Point Ordnance Reserve 
Depot, 1921; Pig Point Ordnance Depot, 1927; and Nansemond 
Ordnance Depot, 1929. Equipped to handle 100 cars of ammuni- 
tion daily. See pp. 337, 519, 521. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$3,296,700. Area— 
About 496 acres. 

21. LANGLEY FIELD.—See Langley. 

22. NORFOLK TERMINAL.—See par. 8, above. 

23. PorT MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT, NEWPORT NEWS.—See p. 251. 
Medical Supply Officers’ School: Conducted in connection with 
operation of Supply Depot. 

24. PRIMARY PorRT (EMBARKATION AND DEBARKATION), NEW- 
PORT NEWS.—See pp. 517-522. 

25. QUARTERMASTER TERMINAL (also known as NORFOLK TER- 
MINAL) .—See par. 3, above. 

26. TRANSPORT SERVICE SCHOOL.—Conducted at Newport News, 
in connection with operation of Primary Port. 


Troops 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 
4th Division: 8th F. Sig. Bn., 4th Tn. Hq. & M. P., garrison duty. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: 5th Avn. Sch. Sq. Engineers: 34th Regt.; 126th, 
180th, 525th, 526th, 544th, 546th, 547th Bns. Infantry: 808d, 
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807th Pion. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 8, 11, 17, 26, 35, 
36, 48, 46, 47, 52, 58, 60, 62, 66, 67, 68, 81; Evac. Hosps. 1, 2, 4, 9. 
Motor Transport Corps: 6th, 41st, 42d M. Comds.; 309th M. Rep. 
U.; Q. M. Mech. Rep. Sh. 806. Quartermaster Corps: Serv. Bns. 
316, 342, 405. Signal Corps: 417th, 418th Tg. Bns. Transportation 
Corps: 17th, 18th, 21st, 44th, 50th, 62d, 122d, 128th, 141st, 156th, 
820th, 846th, 856th, 858th, 859th Cos. U. S. Guards: 45th Bn. 
(less Co. C). 


Norfolk, Fort, Va. 


(Inactive) 
See p. 571. 
Oakmont, Pa., Engineer Mobilization Point at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Engineers: 15th Regt. 


Ontario, Fort, N. Y. 

Permanent post, located in Oswego, overlooking Lake Ontario. 
In existence since 1796, when surrendered to the United States by 
the British. Destroyed during War of 1812; rebuilt 1839, 1863, 
and 1908. Temporarily under Medical Department, 1917-19. Gen- 
eral Hospital No. 5: Authorized July 8, 1917; designated general 
hospital thereafter. Used primarily for treatment of general med- 
ical and surgical cases. See p. 263. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 80, 1919—About 
$375,000. Area—About 56 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 70, 188. 


Ordway, Camp, D. C. 
See Meigs. 


Otisville, N. Y., General Hospital No. 8 
Temporary medical establishment, located on outskirts of Otis- 
ville, Orange County. Site leased for Medical Department, Dec. 
10, 1917; under construction, 1918-19. Used for treatment of 
tuberculosis cases. Premises returned to lessors Nov. 15, 1919. 
Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $1,650,720. Area 
—About 200 acres. See p. 263. 


Parkview Station, Pa., General Hospital No. 24 
Temporary medical establishment, located in North Side Home 
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and Allegheny Workhouse, Hoboken, Pa., about 9 miles northeast 
of Pittsburgh. Leased for Medical Department, July 1, 1918; desig- 
nated general hospital, Aug. 26, 1918. Used for treatment of 
general and surgical cases. Transferred to Public Health Service, 
July 1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 80, 1919—About 
$206,000. Area—About 97 acres. See p. 263. 


Paterson General Supply Ordnance Depot, N. J. 
See New York, par. 62. 


Penniman, Va., Establishments at 

1. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT.—See p. 338. 

2. ORDNANCE INSPECTORS’ SCHOOL.—Shell-loading school for 
enlisted inspectors, established July 1918. 

8. ORDNANCE PLANT.—Government-owned plant operated by 
contractor. Daily shell capacity—54,330. 


Pennsylvania, University of 
See Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, Pa., Establishments at 

1. ARMY SUPPLY BASE (also known as PHILADELPHIA QUARTER- 
MASTER TERMINAL).—Located on Delaware River at Greenwich 
Point, South Philadelphia. Authorized June 28, 1918, and Feb. 21, 
1919, to include 2 piers, warehouses, supporting railroad yard, 
and open storage space. Under construction Aug. 1, 1918—Oct. 1, 
1919. Used for temporary storage of supplies, destined for over- 
seas, and their transshipment to vessels. 

Cost of construction, including land—$13,500,000. Gross area 
of covered storage—1,600,000 sq. ft. Berthing space—6,800 lineal 
ft. Area—About 120 acres. See p. 524. 

2. ARMY RESERVE DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE (also 
known as INTERIOR STORAGE DEPOT) .—Located on leased land at 
Oregon Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia. Used for the storage 
of material received from manufacturers, pending shipment to 
Army supply bases. Reservation acquired, 1928 by condemnation. 
Designated Branch Depot of the Zone of the Interior, Quarter- 
master Corps, 1927. Redesignated Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot, 1941. 

Cost of construction, including land—About $2,900,000. Gross 
area of covered storage—917,600 sq. ft. Area of site—About 65 
acres, 

3. EXPEDITIONARY DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE.— 
Consisted of storehouses located near leased public docks; used 
for transshipment of supplies. 
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Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $939,000. Gross 
area of covered storage—204,000 sq. ft. See p. 524. 
4. FINANCE ZONE 8, OFFICE OF.—See p. 214. 
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5. FRANKFORD ARSENAL.—See Frankford. 

6. GENERAL HOSPITAL No. 22.—Temporary medical establish- 
ment, located in a portion of Philadelphia General Hospital, under 
lease. Conversion into general hospital under Medical Department 
approved Jan. 6, 1919. Used for treatment of general medical] and 
surgical cases. Returned to city of Philadelphia, June 80, 1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations to end of occupancy— 
About $65,000. See p. 263. 

7. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Perma- 
nent installation, located at 26th Street and Gray’s Ferry Avenue, 
Philadelphia. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1799. 
Initially known as Schuylkill Arsenal; redesignated Philadelphia 
Depot of the Quartermaster’s Department, 1873. Used for pro- 
curement, storage, and distribution of supplies in Zone. 3. Q. M. 
Base Salvage Plant. See pp. 420, 441, 453. 

8. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CorPs.—Located at 2d, 
Sedgely, and Erie Streets, Philadelphia. 

9. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT.—See p. 337. 

10. MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Located at 22d and Oregon 
Streets, Philadelphia. Used for the procurement, storage, and 
distribution of supplies. See p. 251. 

11. Motor TRANSPORT CORPS OVERHAUL PARK.—See p. 323. 
Motor Transport Corps Barracks: Located at 26th and Wharton 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

12. PHILADELPHIA ENGINEER DEPOT.—Used as expeditionary de- 
pot to handle engineer supplies for overseas shipment. See p. 185. 

18. PHILADELPHIA ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF.—See pp. 
835, 349. 

14. SECONDARY PoRT, TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.—Subport of 
Port of Embarkation, Hoboken. Used for embarkation and debar- 
kation. See pp. 516, 524. Port storage office, see p. 523. 

15. UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, MILITARY ACTIVITIES AT.— 
(a) Special medical instruction center. (b) Veterinary laboratory. 
(c) Radio communication course. See pp. 278, 274, 480. 

16. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—See pp. 439, 440. 

17. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SUBZONE 2).—See chart 
54, p. 543. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: Tth Co. C. D. Delaware. Engineers: 19th Regt. 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 10, 20, 34, 38. U. S. Guards: 
Co. A 12th Bn., 16th Bn. (less Co. D). 
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Picatinny Arsenal, N. J. 

Permanent installation, located about 5 miles north of Dover, 
Morris County. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1800- 
01. Powder depot established, 1881. Designated Picatinny Arsenal, 
1907. Arsenal: Smokeless powder factory, daily capacity—10,000 
lbs.; research and testing laboratory; extensive magazines for 
powder storage. See p. 351. General Supply Ordnance Depot, Re- 
serve: See p. 337. Ammunition Storage Depot: Administered by 
Ordnance Department till Jan. 1919; thereafter directly by Ar- 
senal. See p. 338. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $385,000. Area— 
About 1,551 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
12th Division: 42d Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 14th, 16th Cos. C. D. Sandy Hook. 


Pigeon Point, Del., Military Station at 

Temporary station on Delaware River, about 4 miles S. S. E. of 
Wilmington. Established, 1918, to provide shelter for detachments 
guarding Russian field artillery ammunition. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 1st Co. C. D. Delaware. U. S. Guards: Co. D 
12th Bn. 


Pig Point Ordnance Depot 
See Norfolk. 


Pine Camp, N. Y. 
Permanent installation, located on Pine Plains Maneuver Reser- 
vation, 11 miles east of Watertown, Jefferson County. Established 


1908. Acquired by purchase 1910-12. Used as N.G. mobilization 
camp. 


Area—About 10,307 acres. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
2d Division: 15th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Artillery: 4th F. A. Regt. 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., Establishments at 

1. ARMY RESERVE DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE (also 
known as INTERIOR STORAGE DEPOT) .—Located in Pittsburgh, on 
east side of Allegheny River. Formerly known as Allegheny 
Arsenal, and, after May 1901, as Pittsburgh Storage and Supply 
Depot. Army Reserve Depot authorized, Dec. 22, 1917. Used for 
the storage of material received from manufacturers, pending 
shipment to Army supply bases. Also operated as subdepot of 
Philadelphia General Supply Depot, Quartermaster Corps. See 
pp. 420, 441. 

Cost of construction—About $666,000. Gross area of covered 
storage—176,000 sq. ft. Area of reservation—About 19 acres. 

2. BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION DISTRICT OFFICE (also 
known as DisTRICT AIRCRAFT OFFICE) .—Located in Keenan Build- 
ing at 7th and Liberty Streets. See pp. 111, 112. 

8. CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY.—See Carnegie. 

4, GENERAL HospPiITaL No. 24.—See Parkview Station. 

5. PITTSBURGH ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF.—See pp. 334, 
835. 

6. UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH.—Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps: See p. 567. U. S. Army Training Detachments and Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps: See p. 570. Signal Corps Training: 
See p. 480. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
28th Division: 108d Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: Det. 5 A. S. P. Medical Department: Base Hosp 27. 

Signal Corps: 406th Tg. Bn. 


Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

Permanent post, located in Clinton County, on west shore of 
Lake Champlain. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1814; 
additional land secured, 1891. Portion of post used for general 
hospital purposes, 1918-19. General Hospital No. 80: Designated 
general hospital, Sept. 21, 1918. Used primarily for treatment of 
mental, nervous, and epileptic cases. Due to troop requirements, 
construction never completed. Closed Oct. 10, 1919. See p. 264. 
Officers’ Training Schools: First series, Officers’ Training Camps 
—tTwo camps in operation, May 15—Aug. 11, 1917. See pp. 79, 80. 
Second series, Officers’ Training Camps—Two camps in opera- 
tion, Aug. 27-Nov. 27, 1917. See p. 80. Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps Camp: In operation, June-July 1918. See p. 85. Students’ 
Army Training Corps Camp: In operation, July-Sept. 1918. 
See p. 85. 
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Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$225,000. Area—About 703 acres. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
4th Division: 16th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Signal Corps: 321st F. Sig. Bn. U. S. Guards: 1st Bn. 


Porter, Fort, N. Y. 
See Buffalo. 


Presque Isle, Pa. (Inactive) 
See p. 571. 


Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., Military Activities at 

1. COLLABORATING LABORATORY (Medical Division of Chemical 
Warfare Service).—See p. 137. 

2. SCHOOL OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS.—Established July 5, 1917 
as a ground school for flyers, 12-week course; student capacity— 
1200. 

8. U. S. ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND STUDENT’ ARMY 
TRAINING CORPS.—See pp. 556, 569. 


Purnell, Camp, Md. 
See McHenry. 


Raritan Arsenal, N. J. 

Permanent installation, located in Middlesex County, about 2 
miles southwest of Metuchen. Acquired by requisition, 1918. Es 
tablished Jan. 17, 1918, as Raritan Ordnance Training Camp 
(also known as Camp Raritan), Ordnance Depot, and Assembly 
Plant. On May 2, 1918, entire reservation designated Raritan 
Arsenal. Assembly Plant: Consisted of 13 shop buildings; en- 
gaged largely in inspection and repair of motor vehicles brought 
by convoy for shipment overseas. General Supply Ordnance Depot. 
Reserve: Authorized Nov. 6, 1917; in operation Feb. 1, 1918. Ir- 
cluded 195 magazines. Total tonnage handled to June 1919— 
678,689 tons, of which 52,000 tons were shipped overseas, includ- 
ing 2,135 crated motor vehicles. See p. 337. Ordnance Maintenance 
and Repair School: Formed by consolidation, Oct. 1918, of Ord- 
nance Motor Instruction Schools( formerly at Rock Island Ar- 
senal, Kenosha, Wis., and Clintonville, Wis., transferred in June 
1918), Ordnance Machine Gun School (formerly at Camp Han- 
cock, transferred in Aug. 1918), and Raritan Ordnance Training 
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Camp. Up to Nov. 11, 1918, 323 officers and 3,226 enlisted men 
passed through these schools, and 125 enlisted men were com- 
missioned. See p. 342. Ordnance Training Camp and Cantonment: 
Cantonment consisted of 191 barrack buildings with necessary 
miscellaneous buildings, to accommodate 7,500 enlisted men. Max- 
imum strength of 249 officers and 6,519 enlisted men reached, 
Aug. 16, 1918. Ordnance Training School for Enlisted Men: See 
p. 342. : 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$13,300,000. Area— 
About 2,137 acres. 


Richmond, Va., Establishments at 

1. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Located at Richmond, 
in Varina District, Henrico County. Established under lease, Aug. 
10, 1917; garrisoned Sept. 20, 1917. Its activities were that of a 
supply station, primarily for shipping matériel overseas. Depot 
embraced premises owned by Virginia-Caroline Chemical Com- 
pany, certain tracts on Osborn Road, and garage on Mayo’s Island. 
In operation through 1919. Site acquired by purchase, 1919-20. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $700,000. Cost of 
real estate—About $22,000. Area—About 17 acres. 

2. BALLOON GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Temporary aviation fa- 
cility, located at 1412-16 E. Cary St., Richmond. Established 
under lease, Apr. 19, 1918. In operation until Dec. 31, 1918. Also 
known as Radio and Balloon General Supply Depot. Its activities 
consisted in storing radio and balloon equipment, furnishing 
equipment to Lee Hall, Va., and making oversea shipments. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—$72,600. 

8. DEBARKATION HosPITaL No. 52.—Temporary facility estab- 
lished in buildings of Richmond College, 9 miles west of Rich- 
mond. Organized June 22, 1918 as General Hospital No. 22, with 
personnel and equipment from General Hospital No. 13. Desig- 
nated Debarkation Hospital No. 52, Dec. 8, 1918. Closed May 
81, 1919 and property returned to lessor. See p. 266. 

4. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT (RESERVE) .—See p. 337. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 114th, 635th Aer. Sqs. Medical Department: Base 
Hosp. 45. 
Rochester, N. Y., Establishments at 

1. BAKER’S FIELD,—See Baker’s Field. 

2. ROCHESTER ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF.—See pp. 334, 
335, 350. : 
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3. U. S. SCHOOL OF AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY.—Temporary avia- 
tion facility, located in Kodak Park, property of Eastman Kodak 
Company, 3 miles from Four Corners, Rochester, and 6 miles 
from Charlotte, N. Y. Established under lease by Signal Corps 
Mar. 25, 1918; turned over to Air Service, May 1918; discontinued 
Dec. 31, 1918. Primary technical training in aerial photography 
and photo interpretation; student capacity—1,000. 

Cost of construction to June 80,:1919—$35,000. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 19. 


Rockaway Beach, N. Y. 
See Tilden. 


Roosevelt Field, N. Y. 

Temporary flying field under lease, located on Long Island, 
near Mineola, Nassau County, adjacent to Hazelhurst Field 
Initially known as Westbury Plateau or as the Plateau at Hazel- 
hurst Field. Named in honor of 1st Lt. Quentin Roosevelt, A. S. 
Sig. C., who was killed in aerial combat, July 14, 1918. Used for 
advanced flying under supervision of commanding officer, 1st 
Provisional Wing. 

Cost of construction included in Hazelhurst Field. Area— 
About 300 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 46th, 74th, 104th, 122d, 352d, 355th, 358th, 505th 

Aer. Sqs.; 27th Cons. Co. 


Sacketts Harbor, N. Y., Establishments at 

1. MADISON BARRACKS.—Permanent post, located near Sacketts 
Harbor, Jefferson County. Named in honor of James Madison, 
fourth President of the United States. Original reservation pur- 
chased, 1813; post established, 1815-19. Initially known as Fort 
-Pike. New construction added, 1893-99. Temporarily under Medi- 
cal Department, 1918-19. General Hospital No. 87: Designated, 
Oct. 24, 1918. Used primarily for treatment of general medical 
and surgical cases. Reverted to post hospital status, Mar. 4, 1919. 
See p. 264. Officers’ Training Schools: First Series, Officers’ Train- 
ing Camps—One camp, in operation, May 15—Aug. 11, 1917. See 
pp. 79, 80. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $107,700.: Area 
—About 107 acres. 

2. MADISON BARRACKS TARGET RANGE.—Permanent installa- 
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tion, located at Stony Point, about 16 miles from Sacketts Harbor. 
Acquired by purchase, 1895, for use by troops at Madison Bar- 
racks. Referred to as Stony Point Target Range. 

Area—About 868 acres. 


3. SACKETTS HARBOR PROVING GROUND.—See p. 341. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
MADISON BARRACKS.—11th Division: 63d Inf., garrison duty. 


San Cristobal, P. R. 
See San Juan. 


Sandy Hook, N. J., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
U.S. Guards: 15th Bn. (less Cos B, C). 


Sandy Hook Proving Ground, N. J. 
See Hancock, Ft. 


San Geronimo, P. R. 
See San Juan. 


San Juan, P. R., Establishments at 

1. Camp Las Casas.—Temporary camp, located 6 miles east 
of San Juan. Named in honor of Bartolomé de Las Casas, 1474— 
1566, pioneer Spanish cleric. Under construction Feb.—June 1918; 
ordered salvaged, 1919. Officers’ Training Schools: Second Puerto 
Rican Officers’ Training Camp, in operation, Feb. 1-May 15, 
1918. See p. 82. Third Puerto Rican Officers’ Training School, 
in operation, June 21-Nov. 6, 1918. See p. 85. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $2,015,000. Area 
—About 537 acres. 

2. SAN JUAN GARRISON.—Embraced the following reservations 
located in City: (a) Main reservations, including Casa Blanca, 
Infantry Barracks, El Morro, Artillery Park, San Cristobal, San 
Geronimo, and other military lands and buildings. Area—About 
210 acres. (b) La Palma Bastion, located: in southern part of 
City (San Juan Island). Area—About ¥ acre. (c) La Puntilla, 
located in southern part of City (San Juan Island). Area—About 
4% acres. (d) Santo Domingo Barracks, located on San Juan 
Island. Area—About 1 acre. Officers’ Training Schools: First 
Puerto Rican Officers’ Training Camp, in operation, Aug. 27- 
Nov. 27, 1917. See p. 81. 
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Headquarters and station of the Coast Defenses of San Juan 
(Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District). See pp. 151, 566. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Infantry: Prov. Tactical Brig. (P. R.); P. R. Regt.; 878d, 
374th, 375th Regts. Medical Department: Base Hosp. 102. 


Saulsbury, Fort, Del. 

Permanent post, located 614 miles east of Milford, Sussex 
County. Named in honor of Honorable Willard Saulsbury, Attor- 
ney General of Delaware, United States Senator, and Chancellor 
of Delaware. Acquired by purchase, 1917. Station of the Coast 
Defenses of The Delaware (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery 
District). 

Area—About 162 acres. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Army Reserve Depot at (also known as 

Interior Storage Depot) 

Permanent installation, located 7 miles from Schenectady. Ac- 
quired by requisition and purchase, 1918. Used for storage space | 
for supplies en route overseas and reserve stock for supply depots. 
Announced as Schenectady General Depot, 1938. See pp. 427, 442. 

Cost of construction and alterations, including land, to June 
30, 1919—About $4,765,000. Storage space—About 2,598,400. 
sq. ft. Area—About 221 acres. 


Schuyler, Fort, N. Y. 

Permanent post, located 314 miles southeast of Westchester, 
Bronx County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Philip Schuyler, 
Continental Army. Site of Revolutionary earthworks captured by 
British, 1776. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1826. 
Station of the Coast Defenses of Eastern New York (Middle 
Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 52 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 56th, 74th Regts.; 1st, 2d C. D. Cos. Ft. Schuy- 

ler ; 5th, 6th Cos. C. D. Eastern New York. 


Seacaucus, N. J., Embarkation Hospital No. 2 
See New York. 
Sellers Point, Md., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. D 16th Bn. 
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Seven Pines, Va., Establishments at 

1. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT.—See p. 338. 

2. ORDNANCE PLANT.— Known as Richmond Bag-Loading 
Plant. Maximum capacity of 40,000 bags a day reached before 
Nov. 11, 1918. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$6,118,300. 


Slocum, Fort, N. Y. 

Permanent post, located on David’s Island, Westchester County, 
approximately 2 miles south of New Rochelle. Named in honor 
of Maj. Gen. Henry W. Slocum, U. S. V., a veteran of Civil War. 
DeKamp General Hospital established on this site 1862-1866. 
Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1867. Recruit Depot 
since 1878. Post rebuilt 1883-87. 

Area—About 119 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Engineers: 469th Bn. 


Smallwood, Fort, Md. 

Permanent post, located 11 miles southeast of Baltimore, Anne 
Arundel County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. William Small- 
wood, Continental Army, who received thanks of Congress for 
services at Camden, 1780; Governor of Maryland, 1785. Acquired 
by condemnation, 1896. Station of the Coast Defenses of Balti- 
more (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 100 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Smallwood; 3d, 5th Cos. C. D. 

Baltimore. 


South Amboy, N. J., Establishments at 


1. MORGAN GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT.—See pp. 338, 
340. 


2. MOTOR TRANSPORT STORAGE DEPOT.—Cost of construction to 
June 30, 1919—$90,000. 
3. ORDNANCE INSPECTORS’ SCHOOL.—See p. 343. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U.S. Guards: Co. B 15th Bn. 


Sparrows Point, Md., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. C 45th Bn. 
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Story, Fort, Va. 

Permanent post, located 18 miles northeast of Norfolk at Cape 
Henry, Princess Anne County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. John 
Patten Story, U. S. A., Chief of Artillery, 1904-05. Original reser- 
vation acquired by condemnation, 1914. Station of Coast Defenses 
of Chesapeake Bay (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 343 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 29th Bln. Co. Coast Artillery: 2d, 5th C. D. Cos. 

Ft. Monroe; 2d, 10th Cos. C. D. Chesapeake Bay. 


Stuart, Camp, Va. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, C.S. A., 
outstanding cavalry leader of the Army of Northern Virginia. Es- 
tablished, Aug. 1917, in connection with the Port of Embarkation, 
Newport News, Va. Served as embarkation cantonment to Nov. 
11, 1918; thereafter for purposes of debarkation and demobiliza- 
tion till Sept. 1919. See p. 520. Construction started July 30, 1917, 
and continued through 1918. Camp Headquarters opened Aug. 21, 
1917; closed Nov. 29, 1919, when camp was abandoned to be sold. 

Description: Temporary camp to receive troops prior to their 
embarkation on transports or after debarkation. Located 1% 
miles east of Newport News. Facilities—Embarkation Hospital: 
Combined the functions of base hospital, serving the personnel on 
duty at the port of Newport News, with those of an essential 
embarkation hospital. After Nov. 11, 1918, its principal function 
was that of a debarkation hospital, its role as base hospital be- 
coming secondary. Opened Jan. 21, 1918, although construction 
was not completed till Jan. 1, 1919. Also referred to as Base 
Hospital, Camp Stuart. See p. 266. Other Facilities: Similar to 
those of Camp Merritt. See p. 678. 

Cantonment of some 500 buildings, including 296 barracks and 
21 officers’ quarters. Troop capacity—About 18,000. Construction 
costs to June 30, 1919 (inclusive of Camps Alexander and Hill)— 
About $14,600,000. Area (including embarkation hospital) —309 
acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported to commanding 
general, Port of Embarkation, Newport News. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 21, Col. Grote Hutcheson; 
Aug. 24, Brig. Gen. Grote Hutcheson; Dec. 20, Col. William F. 
Grote. 

1918—July 16, Col. Harry O. Williard; Nov. 24, Col. Ellison L. 
Gilmer; Nov. 28, Col. Alfred Aloe through June 20, 1919. 
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Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Base Hosp.; Bkry. Co. 382; Cp. Hq.; Gd. & F. Cos. 322, 324, 325; 
Med. Sup. Dep.; M. T. Cos. 357, 724, 725; Ord. Dep. Co.; Res. 
Labor Bns. 339, 405, 4830; Serv. Park U. 386; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

8d Division: 4th Inf., preparing to embark; 3d T. M. Btry., de- 
mobilizing. 4th Division: 4th Am. Tn., garrison duty. 6th Divi- 
sion: 17th M. G. Bn., 318th Engrs., 6th Am. Tn., 6th Sup. Tn., 
garrison duty. 7th Division: 7th Sup. Tn., garrison duty. 8th Di- 
vision: 12th Inf., garrison duty. 20th Division: 48th Inf., prepar- 
ing to embark. 27th Division: Div. (less 106th Inf., 104th M. G. 
Bn., 102d Engrs., 102d F. Sig. Bn., 102d Tn. Hg. & M. P.), 
preparing to embark. 28th Division: Hq. 56th Inf. Brig., staging. 
29th Division: DHQ., 57th Inf. Brig. (less 111th M. G. Bn.), 
Hg. Tr., preparing to embark; Hg.. 58th Inf. Brig., 114th Inf., 
115th Inf., 116th Inf., Hq. 54th F. A. Brig., 110th F. A., 112th 
F. A., Hq. Tr., staging; 112th M. G. Bn., demobilizing. 80th Divi- 
sion: 115th M. G. Bn., Hq. 55th F. A. Brig., 113th F. A., 114th F. 
A., 105th T. M. Btry., staging. 31st Division: 118th F. A., staging. 
84th Division: 125th F. A., 126th F. A., 127th F. A., staging. 
85th Division: 128th M. G. Bn., 129th M. G. Bn., 130th M. G. 
Bn., Hq. 69th Inf. Brig., Hq. 70th Inf. Brig., 139th Inf., 140th 
Inf., 110th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 110th Tn. Hg. & M. P., 110th 
Sup. Tn., 110th Sn. Tn., staging. 86th Division: 143d Inf., pre- 
paring to embark; 148d Inf., Hq. 61st F. A. Brig., 131st F. A., 
182d F. A., 111th T. M. Btry., 11th Am. Tn., staging. 87th Divi- 
sion: Hq. 62d F. A. Brig., 134th F. A., 185th F. A., 186th F. A., 
112th Engrs., 112th Am. Tn., staging. 89th Division: Tith Inf. 
Brig., preparing to embark; Hq. 77th Inf. Brig., Hq. 78th Inf. 
Brig., 153d Inf., 154th Inf., 155th Inf., 156th Inf., 140th M. G. Bn., 
141st M. G. Bn., 142d M. G. Bn., 114th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 114th Am. 
Tn., 114th Sup. Tn., staging. 40th Division: 115th T. M. Btry., 
staging. 41st Division: 147th M. G. Bn., staging. 79th Division: 
818th Inf., staging. 80th Division: Hq. 159th Inf. Brig., 317th 
Inf., 318th Inf., 313th F. A., 314th F. A., 315th F. A., 305th T. M. 
Btry., Hq. Tr., 305th Tn. Hq. & M. P., staging; Hq. 155th F. A. 
Brig., demobilizing. 81st Division: 321st Inf., 316th M. G. Bn., 
318th M. G. Bn., 316th F. A., 318th F. A. 306th T. M. Btry., 306th 
Sup. Tn., 306th Sn. Tn., staging; 323d Inf., demobilizing. 82d 
Division: 307th T. M. Btry., staging. 84th Division: 325th F. A., 
326th F. A., staging. 86th Division: 332d F. A., 311th F. Sig. Bn., 
311th Am. Tn., 311th Sup. Tn., staging; 311th T. M. Btry., de- 
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mobilizing. 87th Division: Hq. 173d Inf. Brig., Hq. 174th Inf. 
Brig., 336th F. A., 312th Sup. Tn., staging. 88th Division: Hq. 
168d F. A. Brig., 388th F. A., staging. 90th Division: Hq. 179th 
Inf. Brig., 357th Inf., 359th Inf., staging. 98d Division: D H Q., 
185th Inf. Brig. (less 369th Inf.), preparing to embrak. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 488th, 489th Aer. Sqs.; 5th Air Park. Artillery: 
I Corps Arty. Park; II Corps Arty. Park; III Corps Arty. Park. 
Coast Artillery: 3d, 5th A. A. Bns.; 54th, 55th Am. Tns.; 1st, 3d, 
Ith A. A. Sectors; 33d, 37th, 38th, 41st Brigs.; 36th, 37th, 
88th, 42d, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 52d, 53d, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 64th, 75th Regts.; 1st, 6th, 7th T. M. Bns. Cavalry: 6th Regt. 
Engineers: 32d, 37th, 56th, 604th Regts.; 74th, 502d, 513th, 514th, 
528d, 524th, 532d Bns. Infantry: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 53d, 54th, 55th, 
56th, 815th Pion. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 59, 60, 64; 
Evac. Hosps. 12, 14, 20, 31, 36. Motor Transport Corps: 411th, 
415th, 417th, 418th M. Sup. Tns. Quartermaster Corps: 329th, 
334th F. Rmt. Sqs.; Serv. Bns. 314, 335, 389, 847. Signal Corps: 
421st, 422d, 423d Tg. Bns. Tank Corps: 303d Tk. Center; 307th 
Tk. Brig.; 302d, 326th, 327th Tk. Bns. Transportation Corps: 
47th, 183d, 812th, 816th, 848d, 875th Cos. Veterinary Corps: Vet. 
Hosp. 7. 


Summerall, Camp, Pa. 
See Tobyhanna. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Establishments at 

1. Camp U. S. Troops.—Temporary camp, located on State 
Fair Grounds, 4 miles west of Syracuse. Acquired by lease, 1917, 
for organization of new units. Designated recruit center, 1918, for 
limited-service men. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$280,000. Area—About 
500 acres. 

2. SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. — Radio Communication Course. 
S.A.T.C. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

2d Division: 9th Inf., 23d Inf., 15th F. A., mobilizing for over- 
seas. $d Division: 30th Inf., 38th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 
4th Division: 39th Inf., 47th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 20th 
Division: 48th Inf., 50th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Field Artillery: 4th Reet. Infantry: 49th Regt. Quartermaster 
Corps: Bkry. Cos. 306, 335; 5th Prov. Gd. & F. Bn. 
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Terry, Fort, N. Y. 

Permanent post, located on Plum Island, Suffolk County, about 
12 miles southwest of New London, Conn. Acquired by purchase, 
1897; established, 1898; named in honor of Maj. Gen. Alfred H. 
Terry, U. S. A., who served with distinction during the Civil War 
and on the Western Frontier, 1865-90. Station of the Coast De- 
fenses of Long Island Sound (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery 
District). 

Area—About 840 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 68th Regt.; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th C. D. 
Cos. Ft. Terry; 7th, 8th, 9th 10th, 11th, 12th (I), 12th (II), 
18th (I), 18th (II), 18th (III), 14th (I), 14th (II), 15th (I), 
15th (II), 16th (I), 16th (II), 17th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 24th, 32d, 
38d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 88th Cos. C. D. Long Island Sound. 


The Army War College 
See Washington, D. C. 


Tilden, Fort, N. Y. ; 

Permanent post, located 8 miles southwest of Rockaway Park 
on Long Island, Queens County. Named in honor of the honorable 
Samuel J. Tilden, noted American statesman. Acquired by pur- 
chase, 1917; known as Rockaway Beach until July 26, 1917. 
Station of the Coast Defenses of Southern New York (Middle 
Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 309 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

TILDEN, Fort.—Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d C. D. Cos. Rockaway 
Beach; 9th, 10th, 15th, 21st, 24th, 25th, 27th, 44th, 45th Cos. 
C. D. Southern New York. 

ROCKAWAY BEACH.—Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 8d, C. D. Cos. 
Rockaway Beach; 4th Co. Ft. Hamilton; 1st Co. Ft. Totten. 


Tobyhanna, Camp, Pa. 

Permanent reservation, located near Tobyhanna, in townships 
of Coolbaugh, Monroe County, and Lehigh, Wayne County. Ac- 
quired by purchase, 1914-15, for an artillery range. Sometimes 
called Camp Summerall without authorization. Tank Corps Train- 
ing Center: July-Oct. 1918. See p. 494. General Supply Ordnance 
Depot: Used for storage of ammunition and explosives. See p. 338. 

Area—About 18,410 acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Tank Corps: 303d Tk. Center; 802d, 326th, 327th, 332d Tk. 
Bns. 


Tompkins, Fort, N. Y. 
(Inactive) 
See p. 572. 


Tompkineville, N. Y., Military Station at 

Temporary station, located in Richmond County, Staten Island. 
Established, 1918, to provide shelter for detachments guarding 
docks and terminals in vicinity. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 16th, 41st Cos. C. D. New York. 


Totten, Fort, N. Y. 

Permanent post, located 2 miles northeast of Whitestone on 
Willetts Point, Long Island, Queens County. Named in honor of 
Brig. Gen. Joseph G. Totten, U. S. A., Chief of Engineers, 1888- 
64. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1857. Engineer 
School of Application, 1885-1901. Headquarters and station of 
the Coast Defenses of Eastern New York (Middle Atlantic Coast 
Artillery District). 

Area—About 136 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
42d Division: 149th M. G. Bn., preparing to embark. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th Aer. 
Sas. Coast Artillery: 4th, 8th A. A. Sectors; 35th, 36th, 37th, 41st 
Brigs.; 34th, 44th, 58th, 74th Regts.; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th C. D. Cos. Ft. Totten; 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Schuyler; 1st (I), 1st 
(II), 2d (I), 2d (II), 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th (I), 6th (II), 7th (I), 7th 
(II), 8th (1), 8th (II), 9th (I), 9th (II), 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 
Cos. C. D. Eastern New York. Engineers: 11th Regt. 


Tyler, Fort, N. Y. 
(Inactive) 
See p. 572. 


United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
Permanent post, located on west bank of Hudson River, 
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Orange County, 51 miles north of New York City. Original site 
served as a fortification during Revolution. Military school estab- 
lished 1794, suspended 1796, revived 1801, and placed on a firm 
basis as Military Academy, 1802. During the war, the classes 
were graduated before completing the regular four-year course, 
viz: Class of 1917, Apr. 20, 1917; Class of 1918, Aug. 30, 1917; 
Class of 1919, June 12, 1918; Class of 1920, Nov. 1, 1918; Class 
of 1921, Nov. 1, 1918. Referred to as West Point Military 
Reservation since 1838. 

Area—About 3,295 acres, including 2 tracts containing about 
772 acres, acquired for water supply, but excluding Constitution 
Island. 


University of Pennsylvania 
See Philadelphia. 


Upton, Camp, N. Y. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Emery Upton, U. S. V., 
native of N. Y., distinguished veteran of the Civil War, and 
author of “Military Policy of the United States”. Established, 
July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for the 77th Div. (N. A.), 
which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917-Mar. 1918. Construc- 
tion started June 21, 1917, and continued through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: Conn., 6,965; Del., 698; Mass., 4,093; N. J., 819; N. Y., 
78,604; other States, 2,411; other camps, 32,393. 

The camp was used as embarkation camp, Mar.-Nov. 1918; 
thereafter as debarkation camp. It absorbed the overflow from 
Camps Merritt and Mills. See p. 516. Designated as demobilizatioz 
center, Dec. 3, 1918. Retained as permanent reservation. 

Description: Reservation located 5 miles northeast of Yaphank. 
in Suffolk County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Organized 
Sept. 1, 1917, by making use of centrally located barracks build- 
ings, pending completion of base hospital. Opened, Nov. 2, 1917. 
See p. 265. Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series—In operation, 
Jan. 5-Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Demobilization Center: Num- 
ber processed—About 202,329. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,486 buildings. Troop capacity—43,356. Con- 
struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $15,000,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper, about 4,000 acres; entire reservation— 
15,198 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. On Aug. 15, 1918, camp, exclusive of canton- 
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ment space for 18,000 men reserved for depot brigade, was 
placed under contro] of Port of Embarkation, Hoboken, N. J. 
which, beginning Oct. 19, 1918, confined its authority to transient 
organizations only. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 18, Maj. Gen. J. Franklin 
Bell; Dec. 2, Maj. Gen. George W. Read (ad interim); Dec. 4, 
Brig. Gen. Evan M. Johnson (ad interim). 

1918—Mar. 21, Maj. Gen. J. Franklin Bell; Aug. 1, Col. John 
E. Woodward (ad interim) ; Aug. 27, Brig. Gen. John E. Wood- 
ward (ad interim) ; Aug. 30, Col. John S. Mallory; Nov. 5, Col. 
Albert B. Sloan (ad interim); Dec. 8, Col. Osmun Latrobe, Jr. 
(ad interim). 

1919—Jan. 16, Brig. Gen. William J. Nicholson through June 
20. 

Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers Ageregate 
White | Colored | Total 
1917 
September... 1,161 8,067 606 8,673 9,884 
October... 1,426 27,203 604 27,807 29,233 
November. 1,661 23,936 604 24,540 26,201 
December... 1,630 28,276 |.......----- 28,276 29,906 
1018 

1,391 22,019 3,345 25,364 26,755 

1,730 25.515 3,351 28,866 30.596 

1,819 30,107 3,409 33,516 35,35 

1,482 37,692 3,591 41,289 42,771 

964 312i 4,434 35.645 36.609 

883 26,585 2,657 29,242 30,125 

884 S38 7,193 38,031 BR.915 

888 23,429 7,721 31,150 32,038 

1,102 26,889 4,833 31,722 32824 

8665 11,965 3,072 15,028 15.804 

762 13,277 2,289 15,566 16,328 

753 15,559 1,403 16,962 17,715 

Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 

Aux. Rmt. Dep. 302; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
152d Dep. Brig.; Engr. Dep. Det. 406; M. Sh. Trk. U. 381; Med. 
Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Cos. 326, 378, 379; Ord. Dep. Co. 104; Provost 
Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 481; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 

DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Division: 1st T. M. Btry., demobilizing. 5th Division: Hq. 
10th Inf. Brig., 5th F. A. Brig., 5th Am. Tn., 5th Sup. Tn., 6th Sn. 
Tn., preparing to embark; 5th T. M. Btry., demobilizing. 6th 
Division: Hq. 11th Inf. Brig., 52d Inf., preparing to embark. 8th 
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Division: 319th Engr. Tn., preparing to embark. 10th Division: 
41st Inf., garrison duty. 12th Division: 42d Inf., garrison duty. 
27th Division: Div., demobilizing. 28th Division: DHQ., 109th Inf., 
107th M. G. Bn., 108th M. G. Bn., 56th Inf. Brig., Hg. Tr., 103d 
Tn. Hq. & M. P., preparing to embark. 81st Division: 106th F. 
Sig. Bn., staging. 32d Division: DHQ., Hq. Tr., staging. 88d Dt- 
vision: DHQ., 65th Inf. Brig., 66th Inf. Brig., 122d M. G. Bn., Hq. 
Tr., 108th Tn. Hq. & M. P., preparing to embark. 84th Division: 
59th F. A. Brig., preparing to embark; 109th F. Sig. Bn., staging. 
85th Division: 137th Inf., 180th F. A., staging. 87th Division: 
62d F. A. Brig., Tns. (less 112th Engr. Tn.), preparing to em- 
bark. 41st Division: 147th M. G. Bn., demobilizing. 42d Division: 
168th Inf., staging; Hq. 83d Inf. Brig., 165th Inf., demobilizing. 
76th Division: 301st Sup. Tn., demobilizing. 77th Division: Div., 
demobilizing. 78th Division: 309th Inf., demobilizing. 79th Di- 
vision: Hq. 157th Inf. Brig., Hq. 158th Inf. Brig., staging. 81st 
Division: DHQ., 161st Inf. Brig. (less 317th M. G. Bn.), 306th 
Engrs., preparing to embark; 316th M. G. Bn., 317th M. G. Bn., 
818th M. G. Bn., demobilizing. 82d Division: DHQ., 168d Inf. 
Brig., 164th Inf. Brig., 319th M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., 307th Tn. Hq. & 
M. P., preparing to embark; 319th F. A., 807th Engrs., staging; 
DHQ., 325th Inf., 326th Inf., 327th Inf., 328th Inf., Hq. 157th 
F. A. Brig., Hg. Tr., 807th Tn. Hg. & M. P., 807th Am. Tn., de- 
mobilizing. 88d Division: 308th Am. Tn., staging. 85th Division: 
Ha. 170th Inf. Brig., 340th Inf., staging. 86th Division: 171st Inf. 
Brig., preparing to embark. 88th Division: DHQ., 175th Inf. 
Brig., Hq. Tr., preparing to embark. 89th Division: Div. (less Hq. 
164th F. A. Brig., 340th M. G. Bn., 41st M G. Bn., 314th T. M. 
Btry., 314th Engrs., 314th Tn. Hq. & M. P.), staging; Hq. 164th 
F. A. Brig., demobilizing. 91st Division: 364th Inf., 347th M. G. 
Bn., 348th M. G. Bn., 316th Am. Tn., 316th Sup. Tn., 316th Sn. Tn., 
staging. 92d Division: DHQ., 183d Inf. Brig., 184th Inf. Brig. (less 
368th Inf.) , 325th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 317th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 317th 
Am. Tn., 317th Sup. Tn., preparing to embark; DHQ., 366th Inf., 
367th Inf., 368th Inf., 349th F. A., 350th F. A., 317th T. M. Btry., 
317th Engrs., Hq. Tr., 317th Am. Tn., 317th Sup. Tn., 317th 
Sn. Tn., staging; 183d Inf. Brig. (less 366th Inf.), 349th M. G. 
Bn., 317th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 317th Engr. Tn., demobilizing. 98d 
Division: 370th Inf., 371st Inf., 372d Inf., staging; 369th Inf., 
demobilizing. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 4th Regt. M. Mec. Avn. Sec. Sig. C. Artillery: 
II Corps Arty. Park, V Corps Arty. Park. Coast Artillery: 3d 
A. A. Bn., 55th Am. Tn.; 39th, 40th, 58th, 59th, 61st, 64th, 66th, 
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72d, 74th Regts.; Ist, 2d, 8d T. M. Bns. Engineers: 11th, 12th, 
15th, 16th, 25th, 33d, 61st, 102d, 605th Regts.; 39th, 52d, 61st, 
62d, 70th, 87th, 122d, 501st, 502d, 509th, 512th, 518th, 514th, 
527th, 528th, 529th, 530th, 531st, 534th, 535th, 536th, 539th, 
540th, 542d Bns.; 401st Engr. Pon. Park. Infantry: 49th, 51st, 
52d, 58d, 803d, 804th, 805th, 806th, 809th, 814th, 816th Pion. 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 1, 3, 9, 18, 19, 28, 33, 37, 48, 51, 
58, 62, 65, 71, 77, 79, 80, 85, 88, 89, 91, 92, 94, 95, 96, 100, 103, 
104, 110, 111, 112, 113, 115, 116, 120, 121, 131, 136; Camp Hosps. 
5, 25, 26, 50, 61, 66, 72, 85, 97, 107, 111, 114; Evac. Hosps. 4, 5, 
8, 18, 20, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 38, 34, 35, 36, 87. Motor 
Transport Corps: 1st, 7th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 
56th M. Comds.; 407th, 414th, 415th, 418th, 423d, 427th M. Sup. 
Tns.; M. Rep. Us. 308, 820, 328. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 
10, 101, 305, 326, 327, 329, 332, 333, 336, 337, 338, 339, 340, 
346, 347, 348, 849, 852, 353, 354; 309th, 315th, 325th, 329th, 330th, 
835th, 339th F. Rmt. Sqs.; Serv. Bns. 307, 312, 321, 323, 325, 
329, 333, 344, 345. Signal Corps: 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th Sig. C. Dep. 
Bns.; 319th, 821st, 326th F. Sig. Bns.; 51st, 406th, 407th, 414th, 
417th, 424th Tg. Bns. Tank Corps: 306th Tk. Brig.; 65th Engrs.— 
1st Sep. Bn. Hv., 1st & 2d Bns. L.; Tk. Serv.—Iist Bn. Hv., lst & 
2d Bns. L.; 306th, 331st, 345th Tk. Bns. Transportation Corps: 
839th, 55th, 84th, 98th, 102d, 110th, 113th, 117th, 158d, 156th, 
164th, 165th, 834th, 851st, 853d, 854th, 855th, 861st, 862d, 867th, 
870th, 875th Cos. Veterinary Corps: Vet. Hosps. 2, 4, 6, 8, 18, 16; 
Adv. Vet. Hosps. 2A, 2B. 


Vail, Camp Alfred, N. J. 

Permanent post, located 4 miles northwest of Long Branch, 
in Monmouth County. Named in honor of Alfred Vail, whose 
inventive genius and financial aid contributed materially to the 
development of the Morse telegraph. Authorized, May 16, 1917 as 
a radio development laboratory and Signal Corps training camp. 
Acquired by lease, 1917 and later purchased. Construction 
started, Dec. 8, 1917. Designated as a demobilization center, 1919 
and retained as a permanent reservation. Named Fort Mon- 
mouth, 1925. 


Construction costs to June 80, 1919—About $1,000,000. Area— 
About 445 acres. See pp. 478, 480. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 


2d Division: 1st Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 7th Division: 
10th Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 
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NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 59th, 99th, 122d, 504th Aer. Sqs. Signal Corps: 
7th, 12th Sig. C. Dep. Bn.; 221st, 824th F. Sig. Bns.; 52d, 55th, 
406th, 407th, 408th, 409th, 417th, 418th, 420th, 423d, 425th 
Tg. Bns. 


Wadsworth, Fort, N. Y. 

Permanent post, located 1 mile southeast of Rosebank on 
Staten Island, Richmond County. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. 
James S. Wadsworth, U. S. V. (Bvt. Maj. Gen. U. S. V.), who 
was killed in action during the Wilderness campaign, May 6, 
1864. Formerly known as Fort Richmond and Fort Tompkins. 
Acquired by purchase, 1847. Station of the Coast Defenses of 
Southern New York (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District) . 

Area—About 226 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
1st Division: 1st T. M. Btry., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 6th, 12th A. A. Sectors; 89th, 41st Brigs.; 
68th, 70th Regts.; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th C. D. Cos. Ft. Wadsworth; 
1st, 2d (I), 2d (II), 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 17th, 28th, 29th, 
30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th Cos. C. D. Southern New York. 


Wallace, Camp, Va. 
See Eustis. 


Walter Reed General Hospital 
See Washington, D. C. 


Washington, D. C., Establishments at 

1. ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE (WAR DEPARTMENT).—Lo- 
cated in State War and Navy Building and other office buildings. 
See pp. 66-92. 

2. AMERICAN NATIONAL RED Cross.—Headquarters located at 
17th Street, between “D” and “E” Streets, N.W. For correlation 
of activities with those of the Army see p. 253. 

3. AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, MILITARY ACTIVITIES AT.—(a) 
Chemical warfare experiment station; see p. 184. (b) Pharmaco- 
logical Research Section and Pathology Section of Medical Di- 
vision, Chemical Warfare Service; see p. 187. (c) Camp Leach— 
Temporary camp, named in honor of Col. Smith S. Leach, C. E., 
U.S. A. Established, 1917 for the organization of engineer units; 
subsequently used by Chemical Warfare Service. Abandoned, 
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Jan. 1919 and ordered salvaged. Costs of construction to June 30, 
1919—About $128,000. Area—About 11 acres. 

4. ARMY MEDICAL SCHOOL.—Special school of Medical Depart- 
ment, located at 458 and 472, Louisiana Ave. See p. 272. 

5. ARMY War COLLEGE.—Located at the Arsenal Grounds 
(Washington Barracks). Established 1901 for an advance course 
of professional study for selected officers. During 1917-19, Col- 
lege offered special courses of instruction to officers of the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps, and to National Guard and National Army 
officers; also housed part of the War Department General Staff. 
See pp. 26, 31. 

6. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Temporary aviation 
facility, located originally at 10th and “B” Streets, on grounds 
of Smithsonian Institute. Depot transferred to leased premises 
at 186 “K” Street, N.E., July 1, 1919. Established in summer of 
1918; in operation through 1919. Storage space—17,124 sq. ft. 

7. BOLLING FIELD.—See Bolling. 

8. BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION (WAR DEPARTMENT) .— 
Director’s Office located at 4th Street and Missouri Avenue, 
N.W., Group “D’’. See pp. 100-104. 

9. BUREAU OF INSULAR AFFAIRS (WAR DEPARTMENT) .— 
Chief’s office located at 18th and ‘“‘E” Streets, N.W. See pp. 228-230. 
10. CAMP LEACH.—See American University, par. 8, above. 

11. CamMP MEIGcS.—See Meigs. 

12. CENTRAL Map REPRODUCTION PLANT.—See Washington 
Barracks, par. 56, below. 

13. CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE (WAR DEPARTMENT) .— 
Director’s office and Administrative Division located at 7th and 
“B” Streets, N.W., Group “F’’. See pp. 130-182. 

14, CONSTRUCTION DIVISION (WAR DEPARTMENT) .—Chief’s 
office located at 7th and “B” Streets, S.W., Group “C”. 

15. East PotoMac PaRK.—Temporary Regular Army post, 
garrisoned by infantry. 

16. ENGINEER SCHOOL.—See Washington Barracks, par. 56, 
below. 

17. Fort MYER.—See Myer. 

18. ForT WASHINGTON.—See Washington, Fort. 

19. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Lo- 
cated at 17th and “F” Streets N.W. Used for procurement, stor- 
age, and distribution of supplies in Zone 14. See pp. 420, 442, 453. 
Base Salvage Plant.—See p. 453. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $67,500. 

20. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT.—Located at 1380 ““F’’ 
Street N.W. 
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21. GEOPHYSICAL LABORATORY (CARNEGIE INSTITUTE) .—Oper- 
ated under Research Division, Chemical Warfare Service. See 
p. 135. . 

22. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF THE POTOMAC.—See 
Washington, Fort. 

28. HEADQUARTERS, EASTERN SUPERVISORY DISTRICT, DEPART- 
MENT OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS.—In operation, Nov. 1918— 
Mar. 1919. See p. 109. 

24, INSPECTOR GENERAL’S OFFICE (WAR DEPARTMENT) .—Lo- 
cated in Mills Building at 17th Street and Pennsylvania Ave. See 
pp. 220-228. 

25. INTERIOR ENGINEER DEPOT (also known as ENGINEER 
GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT).—Located at Washington Barracks, at 
Eckington Place and at 4th and Channing Streets, N.E. See 
p. 184, 

26. JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S OFFICE (WAR DEPARTMENT). 
—Located in Mills Building at 17th Street and Pennsylvania Ave. 
See pp. 230-241. 

27. MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT (also referred to as FIELD MEDI- 
CAL SUPPLY DEPOT) .—Located at 21 “M” Street N.E. See p. 251. 

28. MILITIA BUREAU (WAR DEPARTMENT) .—Chief’s office lo- 
cated at 1800 “E”’ Street N.W. See pp. 281-814. 

29. MoToR AMBULANCE EXPERIMENTAL STATION.—Maintained 
at Washington by Medical Department. 

30. MOTOR TRANSPORT OFFICER’S TRAINING SCHOOL.—See 
Meigs. 

81. MOTOR TRANSPORT TRAINING CENTER.—See Meigs. 

82. OFFICE OF CHIEF OF COAST ARTILLERY (WAR DEPART- 
MENT) .—Located in Old Land Office Building at 7th and “E” 
Streets, N.W. See pp. 145-154. 

33. OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS (WAR DEPARTMENT) .—Lo- 
cated in Building “C” at 6th and “B” Streets NW. See pp. 177-197. 

34. OFFICE OF CHIEF OF FIELD ARTILLERY (WAR DEPARTMENT). 
—Located in State, War and Navy Building. See pp. 197-207. 

35. OFFICE OF CHIEF OF MoToR TRANSPORT CoRPS (WAR DE- 
PARTMENT) .—Located at 7th and “B” Streets NW., Group “F”. 
See pp. 314-324. 

36. OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ORDNANCE (WAR DEPARTMENT) .—Lo- 
cated at 6th and “B” Streets, Groups “A”, “B”’, and “E”. See 
pp. 324-367. 

87. OFFICE OF CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER (WAR DEPARTMENT) .— 
Located in Arcade Building, 14th Street and Park Road. See 
pp. 472-491. 

88. OFFICE OF CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION SERVICE (WAR DE- 
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PARTMENT) .—Located in Munitions Building at 19th and “B’ 
Streets NW. See pp. 498-547. 

89. OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF FINANCE (WAR DEPARTMENT) .— 
Located in Munitions Building at 19th and “B” Streets NW. See 
pp. 207-220. 

40. OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF MiLITARY AERONAUTICS (WAR DE- 
PARTMENT) .—Located at 6th Street and Missouri Ave. See pp. | 
92-130. 

41. OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF REAL ESTATE SERVICE (WAR DE- 
PARTMENT) .—-Located in Munitions Building at 19th and “B” 
Streets NW. See pp. 460-472. 

42. OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF TANK CORPS (WAR DEPARTMENT). 
—Located at 1800 “E” Street NW. See pp. 491-498. 

48. OFFICE OF QUARTERMASTER GENERAL AND DIRECTOR OF 
PURCHASE AND STORAGE (WAR DEPARTMENT) .—Located in Mu- 
nitions Building at 19th and “B” Streets NW. See pp. 409-460. 

44, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF WAR (WAR DEPARTMENT).— 
Located in State, War and Navy Building with branch offices in 
other places. See pp. 18-24. 

45. ORDNANCE SCHOOL FOR GAUGE CHECKERS.—Located at the 
Bureau of Standards. See p. 343. 

46. PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL’S OFFICE (WAR DEPARTMENT). 
—Located in Old Land Office Building at 7th and “E” Streets NW. 
See pp. 867-409. 

47. PUBLIC ANIMALS PURCHASING OFFICE.—Located in Muni- 
tions Building at 19th and “B” Streets NW. Maintained for the 
purchase of remounts. 

48. QUARTERMASTER SCHOOLS.—See Meigs. 

49. SEARCHLIGHT TESTING STATION.—Located at Tenleytown. 
D. C. Operated in connection with Special Engineer Depot (Store- 
house 1), Washington Barracks. See p. 184. 

50. SIGNAL CoRPS LABORATORIES.—Engineering Division Labo- 
ratory, maintained at 1710 Pennsylvania Avenue; Radio labora- 
tory, maintained at Bureau of Standards; Still and Moving 
Pictures Laboratory, maintained at Washington Barracks. See 
p. 481. 

51. SPECIAL ENGINEER DEPOT.—Part of Interior Engineer De 
pot; see par. 25, above. Located in Storehouse 1, Washington 
Barracks. Used for the storage of searchlights and special equip- 
ment. See p. 184. 

52. STATE, WAR AND Navy BUILDING.—Located on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, opposite White House. Seat of War Department. 

53. SURGEON GENERAL’S OFFICE (WAR DEPARTMENT) .—Located 
at 7th and “B” Streets, Unit “F’’. See pp. 242-280. 
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54. WALTER REED GENERAL HOSPITAL.—Permanent medical es- 
tablishment, located between Georgia Avenue and 16th Street, 
Takoma Park. Named in honor of Maj. Walter Reed, Surgeon, 
U. S. A., whose research work led to control of yellow fever. 
Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1905; initial construc- 
tion completed, 1908. Reservation and facilities enlarged by 
means of permanent and temporary structures, 1917-18. Profes- 
sional activities of the hospital departments included the surgical 
service (amputations; treatment of empyema patients and maxil- 
lofacial cases; and eye, ear, nose and throat treatment) ; general 
medical service; laboratory service; and reconstruction. See p. 268. 
Army School of Nursing: Opened Aug. 5, 1918. Concentration 
point, 1919, of student nurses from eastern military hospitals, 
desiring to complete 3-year course of training at Walter Reed 
General Hospital. See p. 278. Course of Surgery for Medical 
Officers—3-month course, begun June 1919. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $1,428,887. Area— 
About 69 acres. 

55. Wak DEPARTMENT GENERAL STAFF.—Located in State, War 
and Navy Building, Munitions Building, and Army War College. 
See pp. 24-66. 

56. WASHINGTON BARRACKS.—Permanent post, located on Ar- 
senal Grounds, at Greenleaf’s Point. Reservation in continuous 
use for military purposes since 1797. Known as Washington 
Arsenal, 1816-81; thereafter as Washington Barracks. Army 
War College: See par. 5, above. Central Map Production Plant: 
Operated under supervision of commandant, Engineer School. 
Engineer School: In operation on post, 1901-19; thereafter at 
Camp A. A. Humphreys, Va. See p. 737. Engineer Replacement 
Depot: Organized one replacement engineer regiment. Interior 
Engineer Depot (Engineer General Supply Depot): See par. 25, 
above. Signal Corps Still and Moving Picture Laboratory: See 
p. 481. 

Area—About 87 acres. 

57. ZONE FINANCE OFFICE.—-See p. 215. 

58. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—Located at 17th and “F” Streets, 
N. W. See p. 439. 

59. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SUBZONE 4).—Located at 
17th and “F” Streets, N. W. See chart 54, p. 543. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—2d Division: 2d Engrs., 2d Engr. Tn., 

mobilizing for overseas. 
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East PoroMac PARK.—11th Division: 68d Inf., garrison duty. 

LEACH, CAMP.—1st Division: 5th F. A., 6th F. A., 7th F. A, 
garrison duty. 

WASHINGTON BARRACKS.—1st Division: 1st Engrs., 1st Engr. 
Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 8d Division: 6th Engrs., 6th Engr. 
Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 5th Division: 7th Engrs., mobilizing 
for overseas. 20th Division: 220th Engrs., demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Air Service: 808th Aer. Sq.; Dets. 1, 12 
A. S. P. Coast Artillery: 4th, 7th Cos. Ft. Monroe, C. D. Chesa- 
peake Bay. Chemical Warfare Service: Cos. A, B, C, D 1st Gas 
Regt. Engineers: 10th, 20th, 30th, 472d Regts.; 41st, 42d, 43d, 
501st, 502d Bns. 

LEACH, CAMP.—Engineers: 97th, 604th Regts.; 40th, 68th, 
76th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 98th, 99th Bns. 

WASHINGTON BARRACKS.—Engineers: 56th, 71st, 78d Regts.; 
40th Bn.; 464th, 465th, 466th, 480th Engr. Pon. Tns. 


Washington Barracks 
See Washington, D. C. 


Washington, Fort, Md. 

Permanent post, located 12 miles below Washington, D. C. on 
Potomac River in Prince Georges County. Probably named in 
honor of General George Washington, Commander-in-Chief of 
Continental Army and first President of the United States. Ac- 
quired by purchase, 1808. Fortification on site sometimes referred 
to as Fort Warburton. Modern buildings erected 1900-04. Head- 
quarters and station of the Coast Defenses of the Potomac (South 
Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 


Area—About 341 acres. 


\ 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 62d Am. Tn.; 60th Regt.; 1st, 3d (I), 83d (II), 
4th C. D. Cos. Ft. Washington; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th (I), 4th (II), 


4th (III), 5th (I), 5th (II), 6th (I), 6th (II), 7th, 8th Cos. C. D. 
Potomac. 


Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y. 

Permanent installation, located in West Troy, Albany County. 
Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1813. Established a3 
supply depot, 1812, and as an arsenal of construction, 1814. 
Arsenal: Manufacturing activities—See p. 352. General Supply 
Ordnance Depot (District): See p. 8337. Ordnance Gun Relining 
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School: See p. 342. Ordnance Supply School: See p. 842. School 
for Ordnance Civilian Inspectors: See p. 343. 
Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $1,180,000. Area— 


About 106 acres. 


Weehawken, N. J., Military Station at 
Temporary station, located in Hudson County. Established, 
1917, to provide shelter for detachments guarding the waterfront 
in port area. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 4th Co. C. D. Eastern New York. 


Westbury Plateau, N. Y. 
See Roosevelt Field. 


West Point, N. Y. 
See United States Military Academy. 


Williamsbridge 
See New York. 


Wilmington, Del., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: 12th Bn. (less Cos. A, C, D). 


Wood, Fort, N. Y. 

Permanent post, located on Bedloes Island, New York Harbor, 
about 2 miles from Governors Island. Named in honor of Capt. 
E. D. Wood, C. E., U.S. A. (Bvt. Lt. Col.), who was killed in ac- 
tion at Fort Erie, Upper Canada, 1814. Site of Colonial fortifica- 
tions ceded to U. S. by State of N. Y., 1800. Part of fortifications 
torn down to permit erection of Statue of Liberty. Announced as 
a Signal Corps Station and sub-depot, 1904. Signal Corps General 
Supply Depot, 1917. See p. 478. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Air Service: 29th Prov. Aer. Sq. 


Woodbury, N. J., Establishments at 

1. BaG-LOADING PLANT.— Temporary facility, located near 
Woodbury, Gloucester County. Authorized Mar. 4, 1918. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $4,588,501. See 
p. 340. 
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2. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT.—See p. 338. 


Wool, Fort, Va. 
See Monroe. 


Wright, Fort H. G., N. Y. 

Permanent post, located on Fishers Island, Suffolk County, 
about 6 miles southeast of New London, Conn. Named in honor 
of Brig. Gen. Horatio G. Wright, U. S. A. (Maj. Gen. U. S. V.), 
who commanded VI Corps, Army of Potomac, 1863-64; Chief of 
Engineers, 1879-84. Original reservation acquired by condemna- 
tion, 1898. Headquarters and station of the Coast Defenses 0! 
Long Island Sound (Middle Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 338 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 30th, 55th, 56th Regts.; 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th 
6th, 7th C. D. Cos. Ft. H. G. Wright; 1st, 3d (I), 8d (II), 4th 
5th (I), 5th (II), 6th (I), 6th (II), 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, Lith 
14th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st Cos. C. D. Long Island 
Sound. 


SECTION 3 
POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS 
WITHIN 
SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT 


Americus, Ga., Establishments at 

1. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Temporary aviation fs 
cility, located in Sumter County, about 414 miles north of Ameri- 
cus, adjoining Souther Field on the west. Construction authorized 
Mar. 14, 1918. Depot supplied matériel to aviation fields and 2 
particular to Park Field, Taylor Field, Payne Field, Carlstrom 
Field, and Dorr Field. In operation, Aug. 1, 1918, to fall of 1922 

Cost of improvements to Mar. 8, 1919—$475,000. 

2. SOUTHER FIELD.—See Souther. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 112th (II), 287th Aer. Sqs. 


Army and Navy General Hospital, Ark. 
Permanent post, located in Hot Springs. Established June 30. 
1882, by act of Congress. Primarily used for cases responding to 
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hot springs treatment. During post-armistice period, certain ve- 
nereal and other miscellaneous cases from overseas were admitted. 
See p. 263. 

Area—About 28 acres. 


aTHeNs 


INSET = J 
ATLANTA AND VICINITY 


MaP No. 29. 


Atlanta, Ga., Establishments af 

1. Camp JESUP.—See Jesup. 

2. FINANCE ZONE 5, OFFICE OF.—See p. 214. 

8. Fort MCPHERSON.—See McPherson. 

4, GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Located 
in Forsyth Building, Atlanta. Used for procurement, storage, and 
distribution of supplies in Zone 5. Base Salvage Plant: See p. 453. 

Storage space in Atlanta warehouse—1,378,287 sq. ft. See 
pp. 421, 451. 

5. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CorPs.—Located in Candler 
Warehouse, Atlanta. Used for procurement, storage, and issue of 
signal supplies. See p. 478. 

6. GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY.—Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps: See pp. 555, 580. School of Military Aeronautics: 
Ground school for flyers, 8-week course, which opened July 5, 
1917. Signal Corps Training: See pp. 479, 489. U. S. Army Train- 
tng Detachments and Students’ Army Training Corps: See pp. 
556, 580. Supply Officers’ School: A school for the instruction of 
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prospective nonflying officers in the duties of supply, 8-week 
course. Established Jan. 1918 by absorbing student personnel 
from supply officers’ school at Kelly Field No. 1, San Antonio, 
Tex. Discontinued May 11, 1918. Number of graduates—852. 

7. MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Located at Stewart Ave. and 
Glenn St., Atlanta. Used for procurement, storage, and issue of 
medical supplies. See p. 251. 

8. Motor TRANSPORT DistTRIcT “E”’, OFFICE OF.—See p. 319. 

9. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—See pp. 489-441. 

10. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SUBZONE 5).—See p. 543. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Engineers: 17th Regt. Medical Department: Base Hosp. 48. 


Augusta Arsenal, Ga. 

Permanent installation, located in Richmond County, near 
Augusta. Nearest port: Savannah. An “arsenal of construction” 
established in this vicinity, 1816 and moved to present site, 182: 
where it operated as an “arsenal of deposit.” In confederate hands. 
1861-65; redesignated “arsenal of construction” 1870. Arsenal: 
Manufactured cast-iron projectiles, including 4.7-in. and 6-in. shell 
and 12-in. mortar shell; also maintained ordnance for Southe: 
Armament District. Operating personnel Sept. 1918—8 officers. 
52 enlisted men, 148 civilians. General Supply Ordnance Depot, 
District: Constructed 1917-18 on leased 80-acre tract along rail- 
road right-of-way. Capable of handling 25 carloads daily. Ad- 
ministered by Ordnance Department until Feb. 1919, thereafter 
directly by Arsenal. Cost of construction: $247,000. See p. 337. 
Ordnance Supply School: Graduated 572 officers and enlisted men 
before school was transferred to Camp Hancock, Ga. 

Cost of permanent improvements during 1917-19—About 
$152,000. Area—About 70 acres. 


Azalea, N. C., General Hospital No. 19 
See Oteen. 


Barrancas, Fort, Fla. 

Permanent post, located 214 miles southwest of Warrington. 
Escambia County. Named after San Carlos de Barrancas, an early 
Spanish fort, constructed in 1699; taken over by the United 
States, 1820. Present fort constructed near old works, 1889-15. 
Original reservation acquired by transfer from Navy Department. 
In Confederate hands, 1861-62. Headquarters and station of the 
Coast Defenses of Pensacola (South Atlantic Coast Artillery 
District). 

Area—About 2,590 acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th C. D. Cos. Ft. Barrancas; 2d, 
8d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th Cos. C. D. Pensacola. 


Baton Rouge, La., U. S. Guards Station at 
; Troops 
: NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U.S. Guards: Co. B 4th Bn. 


Beauregard, Camp, La. 

History: Named in honor of Gen. Pierre G. T. Beauregard, 
C. S. A., a distinguished veteran of the Civil and Mexican Wars. 
Established July 18, 1917, to serve as a training camp for 39th 
Div. (N. G.), which occupied the camp, Aug. 1917-July 1918. 
Construction started July 28, 1917 and continued to Dec. 10, 1918. 

About 7,000 National Guard troops from Ark., La., and Miss. 
arrived Sept. 1-80, 1917. The first inducted men reported Oct. 
1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers re- 
ceived from States and other sources: Ala., 157; Ark., 8300; C. Z., 
670; Fla., 100; La., 18,659; Miss., 697; other camps, 22,129. 

Designated as demobilization center Dec. 8, 1918. Ordered sal- 
vaged Feb. 1919; closed Mar. 18, 1919. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located in Rapides 
Parrish, 514 miles northeast of Alexandria. Facilities—Camp 
Base Hospital: Organized Sept. 1, 1917. Located on former site 
of first University of Louisiana, 8% miles north of Alexandria, 
on east side of Red River. The hospital treated all cases arising 
at the camp, and medical, surgical, and venereal cases from over- 
seas. Turned over to Public Health Service, 1919. See p. 472. 
Officers’ Training Schools: Fourth Series—In operation during 
May and June 1918. See pp. 88-84. Demobilization Center: Num- 
ber processed—About 2,000. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,068 buildings. Troop capacity— 
29,212. Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $5,408,200. 
Area—Camp site proper, 5,300 acres; entire tract, 21,600 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Mar. 18, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 27, Maj. Gen. Henry C. 
Hodges, Jr.; Sept. 18, Brig. Gen. Ira A. Haynes (ad interim) ; 
Oct. 1, Maj. Gen. Henry C. Hodges, Jr.; Nov. 2, Brig. Gen. Ira A. 
Haynes (ad interim) ; Nov. 18, Maj. Gen. Henry C. Hodges, Jr.; 
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Nov. 27, Brig. Gen. Ira A. Haynes (ad interim). 

1918—Feb. 26, Maj. Gen. Henry C. Hodges, Jr.; Aug. 10, Brig. 
Gen. Ira A. Haynes; Aug. 15, Col. Harold L. Jackson; Sept. 1, 
Col. James A. Irons; Nov. 1, Brig. Gen. Robert W. Mearns; Dec. 
22, Col. Jack Hayes (ad interim) ; Dec. 31, Brig. Gen. Robert W. 
Mearns. 

1919—Jan. 8, Col. Frank D. Ely; Jan. 9, Maj. Gen. Henry C. 
Hodges, Jr.; Jan. 80, Brig. Gen. Guy V. Henry, to Mar. 81. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers Aggregate 
White Colored Total 
179 4,193 4373 
297 7,007 7,304 
877 16,986 17,863 
708 19,279 19,987 
1,004 93,087 |... 23,057 4,661 
929 20,821 20,821 21,750 
924 21,561 21,561 22,485 
828 19,349 | ..._.......- 19,349 20,177 
844 19,882 19,888 20,732 
917 18,967 18,980 19,897 
943 23,338 23,351 4204 
172 3,987 4,001 4.173 
278 7,160 7,246 7.59 
460 8,003 9,001 9,461 
607 9,380 10,149 10,756 
463 7,564 7,805 8,288 
Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 314; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Ha.; 
Cp. Det.; Devipt. Bns. 1, 2, 3; Engr. Dep. Det. 488; F. Trk. and 
H. Co.; Hq. M. T. C.; M. Sh. Trk. U.; M. Trk. Co. 388; Ord. Det. 
P. S. and T.; Ord. Dep. Co. 1380; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 
419; Salv. U.; Sig. Serv. Co. 5. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 
17th Division: Div. (less Hq. 33d Inf. Brig., 17th Am. Tn., 
217th Engr. Tn., 17th San. Tn.), mobilizing and demobilizing. 
5th Inf., 29th Inf., garrison duty and demobilizing. 39th Division: 
Div. Mobilizing for overseas. Div. Hq., 77th Inf. Brig., 78th Inf. 
Brig., 114th T. M. Btry., 140th M. G. Bn., 114th Tn. Hq. and 
M. P., 114th Am. Tn., 114th Sup. Tn., demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 71, 102, 111, 120, 121; Evac. 
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Hosp. 29. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 31, 319, 379, 401. 
U.S. Guards: 4th, 85th Bns. 


Benning, Camp, Ga. 

History: Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Henry L. Benning, 
C. S. A., who commanded a Ga. brig. in Hood’s Div., Army of 
Northern Virginia, 1863-65; Col. 17th Ga. Inf., 1861-62. Con- 
struction authorized Oct. 1918 to establish an infantry school of 
arms with capacity of about 5,000 men. Original reservation ac- 
quired 1919. School formed Oct. 1918 from Infantry School of 
Arms, Ft. Sill, Okla., and Small Arms Firing School, Camp Perry, 
Ohio. Made permanent 1922, when name was changed to Fort 
Benning. 

Description: Permanent post, located in Chattahoochee and 
Muscogee Counties, about 10 miles from city of Columbus. 

Cost of construction to June 80, 1919—About $5,315,000. Area 
—About 98,000 acres. 

Facilities—See p. 678. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported to War Depart- 
ment. ; 

Camp Commanders: 1918—Oct. 7, Col. Henry E. Eames. 

1919—Jan. 8, Lt. Col. G. Barrett Glover, Jr. (ad interim) ; 
Jan. 24, Col. Morton C. Mumma (ad interim) ; Feb. 1, Col. Henry 
E. Eames; Mar. 1, Col. Henry S. Wagner (ad interim) ; Mar. 8, 
Col. Henry E. Eames; Apr. 22, Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth; 
May 30, Col. Henry E. Eames; June 4, Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farns- 
worth, through June 30. 

Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 

Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; Hq. M. Comd. 33; Mtcl. Co. 309; Ord. 

Dep. Det.; Serv. Park U. 508; Sig. Sup. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 
17th Division: 29th Inf., garrison duty. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Motor Transport Corps: M. Trk. Cos. 604, 609. 


Biltmore, N. C., General Hospital No. 12 

Temporary medical establishment, located in Kenilworth Inn, 
at Biltmore, Buncombe County. Leased for Medical Department, 
Jan. 2, 1918; designated general hospital, Mar. 14, 1918. Used 
primarily for treatment of empyema cases. Transferred to Public 
Health Service, Sept. 1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 830, 1919—About 
$28,000. Area—About 15 acres. See p. 263. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 16. 


Bragg, Camp, N. C. 

History: Named in honor of Capt. Braxton Bragg, U. S. A. 
(Gen. C. S. A.), who rendered signal service at the Battle of 
Buena Vista, Mexico, while commanding Btry. C 3d Arty. Au- 
thorized Aug. 21, 1918. Construction started Sept. 5, 1918, for a 
six-brigade field artillery firing center, which was curtailed, Dec. 
18, 1918, to provide accommodations for two field artillery bri- 
gades only; project completed, May 24, 1919. Field artillery bri- 
gade firing center established, Mar. 22, 1919. Maximum strength 
of 101 officers and 977 enlisted men reached, Apr. 1919. Camp 
given status of army post July 2, 1919; ordered vacated July 27, 
1921. Made permanent military post and named Fort Bragg, 1922. 
See p. 204. 

Description: Reservation located in Cumberland and Hoke 
Counties, N. C., 10 miles northwest of Fayetteville. Facilities—A 
two-brigade cantonment, well-located firing and maneuver range, 
500-bed camp hospital, remount depot, flying field (see Pope), 
and hangars. See p. 678. 

Troop capacity—16,000. Costs of construction to June 80, 1919, 
including land—About $11,000,000. Area—About 120,000 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial. 
Camp subject to supervision by Chief of Field Artillery. 

Camp Commanders: 1919—Mar. 22, Col. Maxwell Murray; 
May 26, Lt. Col. Eugene T. Spencer (ad interim) ; June 8, Col. 
Maxwell Murray (ad interim); June 10, Brig. Gen. Lucius R. 
Holbrook, through June 20. 

Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 

Camp Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; Ord. Dep. Cos. 120, 141; Salv. Det.; 

Serv. Park U. 542; Vet. Det.; Util. Det. 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

5th Division: 5th F. A. Brig. (less 5th T. M. Btry.), garrison 
duty. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Motor Transport Corps: M. Trk. Cos. 831, 877. 


Brunswick, Ga., Port of Brunswick, Transportation Service 

Primarily a cargo port, used for shipment overseas of general 
supplies and engineer materials. Port storage office. See pp. 185, 
525. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. C 28th Bn. 


Carlstrom Field, Fla. 

Permanent flying field, located about 7 miles southeast of Ar- 
cadia, De Soto County. Named in honor of 1st Lt. Victor Carl- 
strom, A. S. Sig. C., who was killed in an airplane accident, May 
9, 1917. Construction started Dec. 11, 1917. Primary Flying 
School: Consisted of one unit. Pursuit School: 6-week course; 
student capacity—400. Temporary Storage Depot. 

Cost of construction to June 80, 1919—$1,999,297; cost of real 
estate—$5,120. Area—640 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 76th (II), 107th (II), 108th (II), 109th, 111th 


(II), 205th (II), 284th, 802d, 502d, 508d Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D, 
E, F Sas. 


Caswell, Fort, N. C. 

Permanent post, located 2 miles from Southport, Brunswick 
County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Richard Caswell, N. C. 
Militia, distinguished veteran of the Revolution and first Governor 
of N. C. Original reservation purchased, 1825; occupied by Con- 
federate troops, 1861-65. Present post built, 1901-2. Headquarters 
and station of the Coast Defenses of The Cape Fear (South At- 
lantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 2,750 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 8d C. D. Cos. Ft. Caswell; 1st, 2d, 8d, 


Ath, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th Cos. C. D. Cape Fear; 
6th T. M. Bn. 


Chapman Field, Fla. 

Permanent flying field, located 14 miles south of Miami, in 
Dade County. Named in honor of Sgt. Victor Chapman, the first 
American killed in aerial combat at Verdun, 1916. Construction 
extended from May 15, 1918, to Apr. 15, 1919. Aerial Gunnery 
School. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$700,000; cost of real 
estate—$71,500. Area—850 acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 16th, 24th Cons. Cos. 


Map No. 30. 


Charleston, S. C., and Vicinity, Establishments at 

1. ANIMAL EMBARKATION DEPoT.—Located at intersection of 
Rhett and Cosgrove Avenues, North Charleston. Authorized and 
completed, summer 1918. Capacity—10,000 animals. See p. 428 
and par. 2, below. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$795,000. 

2. ARMY SUPPLY BASE (also known as QUARTERMASTER or PORT 
TERMINAL) .—Located between Filbin and Goose Creeks, east of 
Rhett Avenue, and fronting Cooper River, North Charleston. 
Authorized May 9, 1918; under construction, June 1918—July 
1919. Included dock, 6 warehouses, 2 open sheds, classification 
yard, and ordnance depot, serving as joint quartermaster and 
ordnance terminal. Used for temporary storage of supplies, des- 
tined for overseas, and their transshipment to vessels. Trans- 
ferred to Purchase, Storage, and Traffic Division for operation, 
Nov. 1, 1918. 

Cost of construction, including land, to June 30, 1919—About 
$16,050,000 (ordnance section—$5,200,000; quartermaster sec- 
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tion—$10,850,000). Gross area of covered storage—1,536,000 
sq. ft. Berthing space—1,900 lineal feet. Area—About 1,090 acres, 
including ordnance depot. 

8. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPoT.—Part of Army Supply 
Base, par. 2, above. Used for storage of ammunition and explo- 
sives, pending their shipment overseas. See p. 338. 

4. Fort MouLTrig, S. C.—See Moultrie. 

5. Fort SumTER, S. C.—See Sumter. 

6. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF CHARLESTON. — See 
Moultrie. 

7. HEADQUARTERS, SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST ARTILLERY DIs- 
| TRICT.—See p. 577. 

: 8. HEADQUARTERS, SOUTHEASTERN DEPARTMENT.—Located in 
Peoples Building, Broad and State Streets, Charleston. See p. 576. 
9. PorRT MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT, CHARLESTON.—See p. 252. 

10. PorT OF CHARLESTON, TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.—Used as 
cargo port for shipment overseas of animals and supplies. Oper- 
ated as port of debarkation in connection with demobilization 
center at Camp Jackson, S. C. Port storage office. See par. 2, above, 
and p. 524. 

11. QUARTERMASTER TERMINAL (also known as PoRT TERMI- 
NAL) .—See par. 2, above. 

12. ZoNE SUPPLY OFFICE.—In operation after Nov. 11, 1918. 
~ See par. 2, above. 

13. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SOUTHEASTERN TRANSPOR- 
TATION ZONE) .—See p. 543. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
11th Division: 17th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 864th, 815th Aer. Sqs. Quartermaster Corps: 
Serv. Bn. 349. U. S. Guards: Hq. and Co. C 17th Bn. 


Clinch, Fort, Fla. 
(Inactive) 
See p. 582. 


Dade, Fort, Fla. 

Permanent post, located on Egmont Key, entrance to Tampa 
Bay, Hillsboro County. Known as United States Military Reserva- 
tion until 1900, when renamed in honor of Capt. (Bvt. Maj.) 
Francis L. Dade, 4th Inf., U. S. A., who was killed with almost 
entire command by Seminole Indians, Dec. 28, 1885. Set apart 
from public domain, 1882. Headquarters and station of the Coast 
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Defenses of Tampa (South Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 
Area—About 378 acres. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 9th A. A. Bn.; 18th A. A. Sector; 64th Regt.; 
1st, 2d, 8d, C. D. Cos. Ft. Dade; 4th, 5th, 6th Cos. C. D. Tampa. 


De Soto, Fort, Fla. 

Permanent post, located 11 miles northwest of Palmetto on 
Mullet Key, Hillsboro County. Named in honor of Fernando 
De Soto, Spanish explorer. Reserved from Public domain, 1882. 
Subpost of Fort Dade. 

Area—About 613 acres. 


Dorr Field, Fla. 

Permanent flying field, located about 12 miles east of Arcadia, 
De Soto County. Named in honor of Flying Cadet Stephen Dorr, 
who was killed in an aviation accident, Aug. 17, 1917. Construc- 
tion started Dec. 26, 1917. Primary Flying School: Consisted of 
one unit. Pursuit School. Aerial Gunnery School: 3-week course 
for pursuit graduates; student capacity—120. 

Costs of construction to June 30, 1919—$1,411,737; cost of real 
estate—$5,120. Area—640 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 110th, 111th (II), 240th (II), 241st (II), 502d, 
508d Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E Sqs. 


Eberts Field, Ark. 

Temporary flying field, located at Lonoke, about 20 miles east 
of Little Rock, Lonoke County. Named in honor of 1st Lt. Melchior 
McE. Eberts, Inf., U. S. A., who was killed in an airplane accident, 
May 3, 1917. Construction started Dec. 11, 1917. Primary Flying 
School: 8-week course; student capacity—300. Temporary Stor- 
age Depot. 

Cost of construction to Jan. 1919—$1,829,560. Area—640 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 66th (II), 128d (II), 124th wn: 181st, 500th Aer. 
Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E Sqs. 

Emerson Field, S. C. 

Temporary flying field, located on the military reservation of 
Camp Jackson. Named in honor of Lt. Wiliam Emerson, F. A., 
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first artillery observer killed while serving with an American 
aviation unit at the front. Field established in connection with 
field artillery brigade firing center at Camp Jackson. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Air Service: 276th Aer. Sq. 


Forrest, Camp, Ga. 

History: Named in honor of Lt. Gen. Nathan B. Forrest, C.S.A., 
who served with distinction in Civil War. First known as Main 
Camp in Chickamauga and Chattanooga National Military Park. 
Original cantonments constructed, 1917, for use of Regular Army 
units. Portion of area assigned to Corps of Engineers for mobili- 
zing and training engineer units and replacements, May 1918. 
Camp combined with Fort Oglethorpe, Jan. 81, 1919. 

Description: Temporary cantonment, located adjacent to Ft. 
Oglethorpe. See Oglethorpe. Facilities—See p. 678. 

Command Status: Camp operated under supervision of Chief of 
Engineers. Commanding officer reported to War Department until 
Jan. 31, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1918—Jan. 19, Brig. Gen. James B. Irwin; 
May 10, Col. James Lockett; June 18, Col. Spencer Cosby; July 
18, Lt. Col. Glenn E. Edgerton; July 18, Col. Glenn E. Edgerton; 
Aug. 1, Col. Spencer Cosby; Aug. 22, Col. John R. D. Matheson; 
Aug. 28, Lt. Col. Paul S. Reinecke; Sept. 2, Col. Glenn E. Edger- 
ton; Sept. 80, Col. George P. Howell; Oct. 2, Col. William B. 
Ladue; Oct. 20, Col. Edward D. Ardery; Nov. 2, Maj. David L. 
Newman; Nov. 10, Col. Carey H. Brown. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

8d Division: 8d Am. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 5th Division: 
Ha. 10th Inf. Brig., 15th M. G. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 6th 
Division: DHQ., 11th Inf. Brig., Hq. 12th Inf. Brig., 16th M. G. 
Bn., 17th M. G. Bn., 18th M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., 6th Tn. Hq. and 
M. P., 6th Am. Tn., 6th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 7th 
Division: 19th M. G. Bn., 20th M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., mobilizing for 
overseas. 9th Division: 209th Engrs., mobilizing for overseas. 
10th Division: 210th Engrs., mobilizing for overseas. 11th Divi- 
sion: 211th Engrs., 211th Engr. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 12th 
Division: 212th Engrs., 212th Engr. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 
18th Division: 213th Engrs., 218th Engr. Tn., mobilizing for over- 
seas. 14th Division: 214th Engrs., mobilizing for overseas. 
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NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 11th Regt. Engineers: 605th Regt.; 124th, 125th Bns.; 
401st Engr. Pon. Park; 467th, 468th Pon. Tns. 


Fremont, Fort, S. C. 

Permanent post, located 4 miles southeast of Port Royal, o 
St. Helena Island, Beaufort County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen 
J.C. Fremont, U.S. A. Original reservation acquired by purchase. 
1898; established, 1899. Station of the Coast Defenses of Savan- 
nah (South Atlantic Coast Artillery District). See p. 577. 

Area—About 170 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Fremont; 8d (III), 18th Cos 
C. D. Savannah. 


Gaines, Fort, Ala. 

Permanent post, located on Dauphin Island, Mobile Bay. Name 
in honor of Brig. Gen. Edmund Pendleton Gaines, U. S. A. (Bt 
Maj. Gen.), who received the thanks of Congress for defeating 
the British Army at Fort Erie, Upper Canada, 1814. Land (siti 
of former Fort Tombigbee) acquired by condemnation, 1853. Pos 
under construction 1848-61, when occupied by Confederate force: 
till 1864. Subpost of Fort Morgan. 

Area—About 267 acres. 


Troops 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 8d, 4th (II), Cos. C. D. Mobile. 


Georgia School of Technology 
See Atlanta. 


Gerstner Field, La. 

Temporary flying field, located at Lake Charles, Calcasieu Par. 
ish. Named in honor of 2d Lt. Frederick J. Gerstner, 10th Cav- 
U. S. A., who was killed in an airplane accident, Dec. 21, 1911. 
Construction of field started Sept. 22, 1917; flying began, Dee. 15, 
1917. Bombing School: 8-week course; student capacity—600. 
Pursuit School: Consisted of two units. Radio School: Advanced 
course for radio telegraph officers. Temporary Storage Depot. 

Costs of construction to Jan. 1919—$2,706,820. Area—Abouat 
4,972 acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 45th (II), 68d (II), 64th (II), 75th (II), 143d, 
158th, 176th, 177th, 195th, 196th, 258d, 269th, 270th, 279th, 461st, 
608th Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E, F, G Sqs. 


Getty, Fort, S. C. 
See Moultrie. 


Gordon, Camp, Ga. 

History: Named in honor of Lt. Gen. J. B. Gordon, C. S. A., a 
native of Ga., who also served as Governor of the State. Estab- 
lished, July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 82d Div. 
(N. A.), which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917—Apr. 1918. 
Construction started June 18, 1917, and continued through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
16-31, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and 
other sources: Ala., 5,097; Fla., 202; Ga., 45,401; Ill, 5,168; 
Towa, 6,480; N. Y., 18,700; Ohio, 9,800; Tenn., 18,649; other 
camps, 49,687. 

Designated as infantry replacement and training camp, Apr. 
1918, as infantry training center, Aug. 21, 1918, and as demobili- 
zation center, Dec. 8, 1918. Sale of real estate and buildings or- 
dered, 1920. Abandoned, Sept. 1921. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located about 14 miles 
from Atlanta, in DeKalb County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: 
Opened Sept. 7, 1917. Prior to that date, 4 barrack buildings 
manned by personnel of F. Hosp. No. 25, were used as camp hos- 
pital. Treated all cases arising in camp, and all medical, surgical, 
and venereal cases from overseas. See p. 265. Infantry Training 
Center: Number of replacements sent overseas—273 officers, 
28,922 enlisted men. Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series—In 
operation, Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Infantry Central 
Officers’ Training School—In operation, June 1918-Feb. 1919. 
See pp. 86, 87. Demobilization Center: Number processed— About 
116,228. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,485 buildings. Troop capacity—41,162. Con- 
struction costs to June 80, 1919—About $11,217,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper, 4,672 acres; entire tract, 11,803 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 


_ Department, also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
, till Sept. 24, 1919. 


4 


Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. Eben Swift; 


" Nov. 25, Brig. Gen. James B. Erwin (ad interim) ; Dec. 27, Brig. 


Gen. William P. Burnham (ad interim). 
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1918—Apr. 11, Brig. Gen. Marcus D. Cronin (ad interim) ; Apr. 
12, Brig. Gen. Charles D. Rhodes (ad interim) ; Apr. 20, Brig. ! 
Gen. William H. Sage; Nov. 7, Maj. Gen. George H. Cameron. 

1919—May 1, Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


SERRE 


1918 


SREGCSREESEES 


Troops , 
STATION COMPLEMENT ; 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 316; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Ha: 
157th Dep. Brig., Devlpt. Bns. 1, 2; Engr. Dep. Det. 411; F. Tt 
& H. Co. 307; M. Sh. Trk. U. 874; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. T. Co. 340: 
Ord. Dep. Co. 107; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 406; Sig 
Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
5th Division: Div. (less 5th F. A. Brig.), garrison duty. 9th Dt 
vision: Hq. 17th Inf. Brig., 45th Inf., 46th Inf., 26th M. G. Bz. 
mobilizing for overseas; 45th Inf., garrison duty. 81st Division: 
Div. (less Hq. Tr., 106th Engrs., 106th F. Sig. Bn.) , demobilizing. 
42d Division: 151st M. G. Bn., demobilizing. 82d Division: Div- 
mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Engineers: 17th Regt. ; 514th, 516th, 517th, 518th, 527th, 528th. 
539th, 648th, 550th Bns. Infantry: 802d, 804th Pion. Medical De- 
partment: Base Hosps. 48, 62, 72, 91; Camp Hosps. 12, 52, 110. 
112, 120; Evac. Hosps. 18, 23, 24. Motor Transport Corps: 68th 
Comd.; M. T. Co. 736. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 330, 358: 
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Serv. Bns. 308, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 324, 327, 328, 842, 845. 
Transportation Corps: 30th, 31st, 803d, 804th, 806th, 810th, 811th, 
815th, 819th, 822d, 823d, 824th, 826th, 880th, 846th, 847th, 848th, 
850th, 855th Cos. U. S. Guards: 28th, 42d Bns. Veterinary Corps: 
Vet. Hosp. 21. 


Greene, Camp, N. C. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Nathaniel Greene, Con- 
tinental Army, who received the thanks of Congress for his con- 
duct of the campaign in South Carolina, 1781. Established, July 
18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 26th Div. (N. G.), but 
used for mobilization of 41st Div., Sept.—Oct. 1917. National Guard 
troops to constitute 41st Div. from Colo., Idaho, Mont., N. Dak., 
N. Mex., Oreg., S. Dak., Wash., Wyo., and D. C., began to arrive 
Sept. 8, 1917. Construction started July 20, 1917, and continued 
through 1918. wi Taek 

Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. Ordered sal- 
vaged, Jan. 20, 1919. Abandoned June 30, 1919. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located 214 miles west 
of Charlotte, in Mecklenburg County. Facilities—Camp Base Hos- 
pital: Organized, Sept. 18, 1917. Treated cases arising in camp 
and medical, surgical, and venereal cases from overseas. See p. 
265. Aviation Concentration Camp: Established, May 1918, under 
jurisdiction of Operations Section, Department of Military Aero- 
nautics. Used as reception center for Air Service recruits. See 
p. 107. Demobilization Center: Number processed—About 11,835. 
Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,125 temporary buildings. Troop 
capacity—48,305. Construction costs to June 80, 1919—About 
$4,797,000. Area—Camp site proper, 2,100 acres; entire reserva- 
tion, 6,000 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till June 30, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Sept. 8, Brig. Gen. Edgar A. Wedg- 
wood; Sept. 18, Maj. Gen. Hunter Liggett; Sept. 20, Brig. Gen. 
Henry Jervey; Oct. 26, Brig. Gen. Richard Coulter, Jr.; Oct. 29, 
Brig. Gen. Edgar A. Wedgwood; Nov. 12, Col. Frank B. Jones; 
Nov. 23, Brig. Gen. E. Leroy Sweetser ; Nov. 28, Maj. Gen. Joseph 
T. Dickman. 

1918—Feb. 27, Maj. Gen. George H. Cameron; Apr. 28, Brig. 
Gen. Benjamin A. Poore (ad interim) ; Apr. 27, Brig. Gen. Edwin 
B. Babbitt; May 14, Lt. Col. Roy C. Kirtland (ad interim) ; May 
29, Col. Archie Miller; June 2, Col. Lyman W. V. Kennon; Sept. 
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6, Col. William A. Kent (ad interim) ; Sept. 22, Col. Augustus C. 


Macomb. 
1919—June 1, Capt. John G. Daiger through June 30. 


Average Strength 1918 


Enlisted 

Month Officers | Agsreeem 

White Colored Total 
1918 

2,037 36,723 4 36,727 => 

1,977 39,061 2 39,063 “ee 
1,489 37,215 1 37,216 at 
873 22,394 37 2431 ma 
652 17,047 1 17,048 ue 
515 11,412 1 11,413 mss 
386 7,501 87 7,588 rey 
142 2,640 5,875 8515 ws 
336 7,595 7,142 14,737 pt Sed 
1,004 13,512 14,336 27,848 ac 
484 4,933 8,012 12,045 be 

460 6,382 4,599 10,981 Litt 

Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 

Aux. Rmt. Dep. 306; Bks. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. H«.: 
5lst Dep. Brig.; Devlpt. Bns. 1, 2; Engr. Dep. Det. 435; F. Trk 
and H. Co. 323; M. Sh. Trk. Us. 318, 371; M. Trk. Co. 380; Ord 
Dep. Co. 117; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 428; Sig. Sup 
Det.; Util. Det. 

DIVISIONAL UNITS 

8d Division: DHQ., 5th Inf. Brig., 6th Inf. Brig., 7th M. G. Bn. 
Hq. Tr., mobilizing for overseas. 4th Division: Div. mobilizing for 
overseas. 5th Division: 9th Inf. Brig., mobilizing for overseas 
20th Division: 50th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 41st Division: 
Div. (less 161st Inf.), mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 806th, 307th, 308th, 309th, 310th, 341st, 505th, 
608th, 609th, 610th, 611th, 612th, 618th, 614th, 623d, 627th, 680+b. 
879th, 880th Aer. Sqs.; 3d, 4th Regt. M. Mec. Avn. Sec. Sig. C. 
Infantry: 8d, 4th, 5th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 810th Pion. Medical De- 
partment: Base Hosps. 54, 92, 122, 128, 147; Evac. Hosp. 30. 
Motor Transport Corps: M. Trk. Cos. 47, 371; 4th Regt. M. Mec. 
Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 7, 860, 8369; Serv. Bns. 344, 345, 
846, 847, 848, 349, 350, 351, 852, 358, 854. Tank Corps: 305th, 
807th, 308th, 840th, 341st, 342d, 348d Tk. Bns. U. S. Guards: 
17th, 41st Bns. 
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Greenleaf, Camp, Ga. ; 

History: Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Charles R. Greenleaf, 
M.C., U.S. A., who served with distinction during Spanish-Amer- 
ican War. Established May 1917, as training center for medical 
replacements (including dental and veterinary personnel), mobile 
medical formations, and sanitary units. Original construction pro- 
vided shelter for 1,500 troops. Troop capacity later expanded by 
acquisition of cantonment areas vacated by line troops. Post hos- 
pital of Fort Oglethorpe designated general hospital, placed under 
commandant, Camp Greenleaf, Mar. 14, 1918. Medical training 
camp, Fort Riley, Kans., transferred to Camp Greenleaf, July 
1918. Maximum strength of 2,915 officers and 23,144 enlisted men, 
reached Sept. 1918. Camp designated demobilization center, Dec. 
8, 1918, number processed—About 7,600. Absorbed by Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Feb. 6, 1919. See pp. 269, 270. 

Description: Temporary medical establishment, located at Fort 
Oglethorpe, within limits of Chickamauga and Chattanooga Na- 
tional Military Park, about 8 miles south of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Facilities—Special Officers’ Schools: Courses conducted in mili- 
tary hygiene, epidemiology, military medicine, examination of 
lungs, cardiovascular diseases, military psychology, military or- . 
thopedic surgery, military surgery, neurosurgery, otolaryngology, 
ophthalmology, urology, plastic and oral surgery, military roent- 
genology, anatomy, nutrition, dentistry, gas defense, and veteri- 
nary training. Special Enlisted Men’s Schools: Included courses 
for noncommissioned officers, cooks and bakers, motor mechanics 
and drivers, farriers, blacksmiths and horseshoers, saddlers, den- 
tal assistants, X-ray technicians, etc. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cost of construction—Included in cost of construction of Fort 
Oglethorpe. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported to Surgeon Gen- 
eral till Feb. 6, 1919, thereafter to commanding general, Fort 
Oglethorpe. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—May 24, Lt. Col. Harry Page; Aug. 
18, Col. Harry Page. 
1918—Mear. 16, Col. Harry Birmingham, Ret.; May 16, Col. Ed- 
ward L. Munson; Sept. 30, Col. William N. Bispham; Dec. 18, Brig. 
Gen. William S. Scott to Feb. 6, 1919. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
7th Division: 7th Sn. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 24, 47, 51, 52, 58, 65, 56, 57, 
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59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 69, 71, 72, 78, 74, 76, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 91, 92, 
98, 100, 108, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 118, 120, 
122, 128, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 180, 182, 183, 184, 135, 136, 
187, 188, 189, 140, 141, 142, 143, 144, 146, 146, 147, 148, 149, 151, 
152, 158, 154, 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161; Evac. Hosps. 14, 
22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 
41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 58, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 
59, 60. 


Hancock, Camp, Ga. 

History: Named in Honor of Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, 
U.S.A., a veteran of the War with Mexico and Civil War, who 
received the thanks of Congress for conspicuous services during 
the Gettysburg and Spotsylvania campaigns. Established, July 18, 
1917, to serve as training camp for 28th Div. (N.G.), which occv- 
pied the camp, Aug. 1917—May 1918. Construction started July 19, 
1917, and continued through 1918. 

About 27,000 National Guard troops from Pa. arrived Sept 
1-80, 1917. The first inducted men reported Oct. 1-15, 1917; the 
last, Nov. 1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from State: 
and other sources: Ga., 289; Ind., 584; N. Y., 7,178; Mich., 250; 

- Pa., 5,000; S. C., 229; other States, 260; other camps, $2,671. 

Machine-gun training center established, May 1918. Designated 
as demobilization center, Dec. 3, 1918. Ordered salvaged, Jan. 2 
1919. Abandoned and turned over to caretaker detachment, Mar. 
27, 1919. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located in Richmond 
County, adjacent to city of Augusta. Facilities—Camp Base Hos. 
pital: Located at eastern limits of camp and partly in city of 
Augusta. Opened Oct. 14, 1917; closed Mar. 26, 1919, when build 
ings were turned over to Public Health Service. Treated all case: 
arising in camp and, after Jan. 21, 1919, also gassed patients. Se 
p. 265. Machine-Gun Training Center: Included the main training 
depot, machine-gun school, specialists school, and recruit receiving 
depot. Replacements furnished—Some 78 officers and 6,829 en- 
listed men sent overseas; about 472 officers and 5,800 enlisted met 
forwarded to divisions in U. S. Officers’ Training Schools: Third 
Series—In operation, Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Central 
Machine-Gun Officers’ Training School—In operation, June-De. 
1918. See pp. 86, 87. Ordnance Supply School: See Augusta 
Ordnance Machine-Gun School: In operation till Aug. 1918 whet 
transferred to Raritan Arsenal. See p. 842. Demobilization Center: 
Number processed—About 16,800. Other Facilities: See p. 678 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,819 temporary buildings. Troop 
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capacity—45,099. Construction costs to June 80, 1919—About 
$5,000,000. Area—Camp site proper, 1,777 acres; entire tract, 
13,811 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Mar. 27, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Sept. 1, Maj. Gen. Charles M. 
Clement; Sept. 18, Brig. Gen. William G. Price, Jr. (ad interim) ; 
Oct. 28, Brig. Gen. Frederick W. Stillwell (ad interim) ; Dec. 4, 
Maj. Gen. Charles M. Clement; Dec. 15, Maj. Gen. Charles H. Muir. 

1918—Apr. 21, Brig. Gen. William Weigel; Apr. 28, Brig. Gen. 
William G. Price, Jr.; May 12, Col. Oliver Edwards; Aug. 27, Brig. 
Gen. Oliver Edwards. 

1919—Jan. 6, Col. Frank D. Wickham (ad interim) ; Jan. 15, 
Brig. Gen. Oliver Edwards to Mar. 27. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers Aggregate 
White Colored Total 
1917 

49 26,955 
1,183 28,148 
1,189 28,426 
1,087 27,133 
1,003 28,085 
1,072 35,011 
1,057 28,046 

912 26,850 

402 11,824 

#46 21,551 
1,252 24,352 1,274 25,626 26,878 
1,165 29,034 1,594 30,628 31,793 
1,629 29,207 3,168 32,375 34,004 
2,279 30,305 2,564 32,869 35,148 
2,281 97,568 2,778 30,346 32,897 
1,633 24,627 3,041 27,668 29,301 

Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 

Aux. Rmt. Dep. 308; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hqa.; 
538d Dep. Brig.; Devlpt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 422; F. Trk. & H. Co. 
825; M. Sh. Trk. U. 370; Mtcl. Co. 8307; Ord. Dep. Co. 119; Provost 
Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bns. 402, 483; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det.; 
Wag. Co. . 

DIVISIONAL UNITS 
28th Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas. 81st Division: 
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816th M.G. Bn., 317th M.G. Bn., 318th M.G. Bn., mobilizing for 
overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th Regts. M. Mec. Avn. Sec. Sig. C. 
Coast Artillery: 17th A.A. Sector; 5th T.M. Bn. Cavalry: 101st 
Regt. Engineers: 103d Regt. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 53, 
98, 124, 125; Evac. Hosp. 31. Motor Transport Corps: M. Trk. Cos. 
832, 483, 667. Ordnance: Hv. Mob. Ord. Rep. Shs. 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8; 
Mob. Ord. Rep. Sh. 601. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 366, 414 


Henry J. Reilly Field, Ala. 
See Reilly. 


Hiestand Field, Fla. 

Temporary landing field, located at Fort Myers, Fla. Named in 
honor of 2d Lt. Benjamin Hiestand, A.S.Sig. O.R.C., who was 
killed at Dorr Field, June 10, 1918. Subfield of Dorr Field. 


Hot Springs, N. C., Establishments at 

1. DETENTION CAMP FOR ENEMY ALIENS.—On June 80, 1918, 
held 2,123 interned persons who were later transferred to War 
Prison Barracks, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. See p. 71. 

2. GENERAL HosPiITaL No. 23.—Temporary medical establish 
ment, located in Mountain Lake Park Hotel, about 38 miles from 
Asheville. Acquired for general hospital purposes from Depart- 
ment of Labor by transfer of lease, July 1, 1918. Designated gen- 
eral hospital, Aug. 1918. Used primarily for treatment of general 
medical and surgical cases. Hotel returned to lessor, Mar. 15, 
1919. See p. 263. 

Cost of construction and alterations—About $108,200. Area— 
About 100 acres. 


Jackson Barracks, La. 

Permanent post, located about 6 miles southeast of New Orleans 
on Mississippi River, Orleans Parish. Named in honor of Maj. 
Gen. Andrew Jackson, U. S. A., who received the thanks of Con- 
gress for service, at New Orleans, 1815; President of the United 
States, 1829-37, Acquired by purchase, 1833; first buildings 
erected, 1834-35. Known as New Orleans Barracks until 1866, 
when redesignated Jackson Barracks. Headquarters and station 
of Coast Defenses of New Orleans (South Atlantic Coast Artillery 
District). 

Area—About 87 acres. 
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oe Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th C. D. Cos. Jackson Bar- 
racks; 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 15th Cos. C. D. 
New Orleans; 1st T. M. Bn. Medical Department: Base Hosp. 24. 


Jackson, Camp, Miss., National Guard Mobilization Point at 
Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
89th Division: 140th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 


Jackson, Camp, S. C. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson, U.S. A., 
who received the thanks of Congress for services at New Orleans, 
1815; President of the United States, 1829-37. Established, July 
18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 81st Div. (N. A.), which 
occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917-May 1918. Construction 
started June 15, 1917, and continued through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
16-81, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and 
other sources: Ala., 1,278; Fla., 6,020; Ga., 1,152; Ill, 8,500; 
Md., 16,000; N. Y., 5,900; N. C., 20,528; Ohio, 7,200; S. C., 26,598; 
Tenn., 2,539; Va., 79; other States, 1,154; other camps, 82,721. 

Designated as field artillery replacement depot (replacement 
and training camp), Apr. 22, 1918, as field artillery brigade firing 
center, May 1918, as field artillery training center, Aug. 21, 1918, 
and as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. In connection with the 
organization of the field artillery brigade firing center, Emerson 
Field was established to serve as temporary flying field. (See 
=: Emerson.) Camp retained as permanent reservation; named Fort 

Jackson, 1940. 
Description: Reservation located 7 miles east of Columbia, in 
Richland County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Covered 80 
‘* acres at the highest point of the reservation. Opened Oct. 22, 1917; 
prior to opening, seriously sick were cared for in field hospital A 
and in Baptist Hospital in Columbia. Base hospital reverted to 
status of camp hospital, July 1919. See p. 265. Officers’ Training 
c Schools: Third Series—In operation, Jan. 5-Apr. 19, 1918. See 
2 pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series—In operation, during May and June 
¢ 1918. See pp. 83, 84. Field Artillery Officers’ Training School 
s for S.A. T. C. men—Held at field artillery replacement depot dur- 
ing June 1918. See pp. 85, 86. Field Artillery Replacement De- 
pot: See pp. 199, 204. Field Artillery Brigade Firing Center: See 
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p. 204. Demobilization Center: Number processed—Exceed- 
ing 70,000. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,554 buildings. Troop capacity—44,009. Con- 
struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $12,000,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper, 2,787 acres; entire reservation, 12,804 acres. 

Command Status: Camp operated under supervision of Chief 
of Field Artillery from Apr. 22, 1918. Commanding officer re- 
ported direct to War Department; also exercised jurisdiction of 
general courts-martial till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Brig. Gen. Charles H. 
Barth; Oct. 8, Maj. Gen. Charles J. Bailey; Nov. 24, Brig. Gen. 
Charles H. Barth (ad interim); Dec. 28, Brig. Gen. George W. 
McIver. 

1918—Mar. 11, Maj. Gen. Charles J. Bailey; May 18, Brig. Gen. 
Fred T. Austin; May 21, Brig. Gen. Francis H. French; Aug. 2, 
Brig. Gen. John L. Hayden (ad interim); Aug. 6, Brig. Gen. 
Francis H. French; Aug. 81, Brig. Gen. Robert M. Danford; Dec. 
17, Brig. Gen. Thomas H. Rees. 

1919—Jan. 7, Brig. Gen. William E. Cole; Apr. 5, Brig. Gen. 
Samson L. Faison; Apr. 15, Col. Harry R. Lee (ad interim) ; Apr. 
29, Maj. Gen. Frederick S. Strong; May 1, Maj. Gen. George W. 
Read through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers 


White Colored Total 


1917 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 315; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
156th Dep. Brig.; Engr. Dep. Det. 410; F. Trk. & H. Co. 306; 
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M. Sh. Trk. U. 889; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. T. Co. 889; Ord. Dep. Co. 
106; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 409; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

9th Division: 46th Inf., garrison duty. 20th Division: 20th F. A. 
Brig., 20th Am. Tn., mobilizing and demobilizing; 48th Inf., gar- 
rison duty. 80th Division: Hq. 59th Inf. Brig., 117th Inf., 117th 
F. A,, 113th M. G. Bn., 105th F. Sig. Bn., staging; DHQ., 118th 
Inf., 60th Inf. Brig., 118th F. A., 105th Engrs., Hq. Tr., Tns., 
demobilizing. 81st Division: 56th F. A. Brig., mobilizing for over- 
seas; 106th Sup. Tn., staging; 106th Engrs., 106th F. Sig. Bn., 
demobilizing. 84th Division: 109th Am. Tn., staging. 42d Division: 
117th Engrs., 117th Engr. Tn., demobilizing. 79th Division: 304th 
Am. Tn., demobilizing. 81st Division: Div., mobilizing for over- 
seas; Hq. 161st Inf. Brig., 324th Inf., 306th Engrs.; 806th F. Sig. 
Bn., Tns. (less 306th Sup. Tn.), demobilizing. 88d Division: 308th 
Engrs., 308th Engr. Tn., staging. 90th Division: 344th F. A. 
staging. 98d Division: Hq. 186th Inf. Brig., 871st Inf., mobilizing 
for overseas; 871st Inf., demobilizing. 97th Division: 172d F. A. 
Brig., mobilizing and demobilizing. 99th Division: 28th T. M. 
Btry., mobilizing and demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 33d, 41st Bln. Cos. Artillery: I Corps Arty. Park, 
II Corps Arty. Park. Coast Artillery: 39th Brig., 51st, 56th Regts. 
Field Artillery: 73d Regt. Engineers: 22d, 24th Regts.; 520th, 
524th, 534th, 586th, 546th Bns. Infantry: 807th Pion. Medical 
Department: Base Hosps. 60, 106, 146; Camp Hosps. 2, 109; Evac. 
Hosps. 14, 26. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 41, 329, 380, 417; 
805th, 327th, 836th, 341st, 343d, 349th F. Rmt. Sqs.; Serv. Bns. 
305, 309, 321, 328 (I), 329, 330, 331, 335, 346, 534; Labor Cos. 
801, 302, 303, 304, 305. Signal Corps: 318th F. Sig. Bn.; 402d Tg. 
Bn. Transportation Corps: 10th, 26th, 114th, 155th, 163d, 801st, 
802d, 805th, 806th, 807th, 809th, 825th, 826th, 827th, 828th, 830th, 
831st, 833d, 835th, 836th, 837th, 845th Cos. Veterinary Corps: 
Vet. Hosp. 9. 


Jackson, Fort, La. 
(Inactive) 
See p. 582. 


Jacksonville, Fla., Establishments at 
1. JACKSONVILLE ENGINEER DEPOT.—Used as expeditionary de- 
pot to handle engineer supplies for overseas shipment. See p. 185. 
2. QUARTERMASTER DEPOT AND SHIPPING PorT.—See p. 525. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. B 28th Bn. 


Jesup Camp, Ga. 

Reservation, located 4 miles southwest of Atlanta, adjacent to 
Fort McPherson. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Thomas Sidney 
Jesup, U. S. A., appointed Quartermaster General of the Army, 
1818. Authorized for organization and training of mechanical 
repair-shop units of the Quartermaster Corps, which in Aug. 1918 
were absorbed by the Motor Transport Corps (See p. 316). Under 
construction Jan.—Apr. 1918. Camp absorbed by Fort McPherson 
Mechanical Repair Shop Unit No. 805. Motor Transport District 
“E” Office of: See pp. 319, 324. Motor Transport General Depot: 
Established May 12, 1919. 

Cost of construction to June 80, 1919—About $1,287,252. Area 
—About 186 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Motor Transport Corps: 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th. 
30th M. Comds.; 305th Q. M. Mech. Rep. Sh.; M. Rep. U. 306, 
808, 310, 819. 


Johnston, Camp Joseph E., Fla. 

History: Named in honor of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, C. S. A. 
and Quartermaster General, U.S. A., 1860. Established as a quar- 
termaster corps training and mobilization camp, Oct. 18, 1917. 
Construction started Oct. 1917. A total of 405 units were or- 
ganized, of which 360 special technical units were sent overseas. 
Closed June 28, 1919. 

Description: Temporary camp, located in Duvall County, on 
former camp site of Florida National Guard, 12 miles southeast 
of Jacksonville. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Organized Dec. 
24, 1917. Turned over to Public Health Service, 1919. See p. 265. 
Depot School: See p. 429. Mobilization and Training Center: Se 
p. 456. Officers’ School: See p. 429. Officers’ Training Camp: See 
p. 429. Remount Service Officers’ Training Camp: See p. 429. 
Motor Transport Corps Training Center: See p. 324. 

Cantonment of 825 buildings. Troop capacity—21,000. Cost of 
construction to June 30, 1919—$6,100,000. Area—8,086 acres, in- 
cluding leased ground. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported to Quartermas- 
ter General; also exercised general courts-martial jurisdiction till 
June 28, 1919. 
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Camp Commanders: 1917—Oct. 18, Maj. Fred L. Munson; Oct. 
25, Lt. Col. Fred L. Munson. 

1918—Mar. 2, Maj. James E. Ware (ad interim) ; Mar. 27, Col. 
Fred L. Munson; Apr. 27, Lt. Col. Charles L. Willard; Aug. 11, 
Col. Charles L. Willard; Sept. 29, Maj. Gen. William P. Duvall; 
Dec. 10, Col. Frank H. Lawton (ad interim) ; Dec. 27, Maj. Gen. 
William P. Duvall. 

1919—Mar. 16, Capt. Michael G. Bullier through June 20, 1919. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 


5th Division: 5th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 8th Divi- 
sion: 8th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Medical Department: Base Hosp. 140. Motor Transport Corps: 
29th, 30th M. Comds.; 411th, 412th, 418th 414th, 415th, 416th, 
417th, 418th, 419th, 420th, 421st, 422d, 423d, 424th, 425th, 426th, 
427th Sup. Tns. Quartermaster Corps: Aux. Rmt. Dep. 883; 801st, 
302d, 308d, 304th, 305th, 306th, 307th, 808th, 309th, 810th, 811th, 
812th, 313th, 314th, 315th, 316th, 317th, 318th, 819th, 820th, 
821st, 322d, 823d, 324th, 325th, 326th, 327th, 828th, 829th, 880th, 
831st, 332d, 333d, 334th, 335th, 336th, 387th, 838th, 339th, 840th, 
341st, 342d, 343d, 344th, 345th, 346th, 847th, 348th, 349th, 350th, 
351st, 352d, 353d, 354th, 355th, 356th, 357th, 358th, 359th, 360th, 
8361st, 362d, 363d, 364th, 365th, 366th F..Rmt. Sqs.; Serv. Bns. 316 
(I), 488. 


Key West Barracks, Fla. 

Permanent post, located in Key West, Monroe County. First 
occupied by troops, 1831. Original reservation acquired by pur- 
chase, 1833-37. Station of the Coast Defenses of Key West (South 
Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 23 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 81st Hv. Brig., 82d Brig.; 1st, 2d C. D. Cos. 

Key West Barracks; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th Cos. C. D. Key West. 


Little Rock, Ark., Establishments at 

1. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Located near the inter- 
section of Missouri Pacific R. R. and Seventh St., at Little Rock. 
Site acquired under Army requisition, July 12, 1918; purchase 
completed May 25, 1920. Construction started July 29, 1918. Op- 
eration began Nov. 4, 1918. Its activity consisted in storing air- 
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plane parts and supplying matériel for Post Field, Call Field, 
Eberts Field, Love Field, Taliaferro Field, Barron Field, Rich 
Field, and Carruthers Field. Original project composed of one 
warehouse and necessary buildings to accommodate personnel and 
transportation. In Sept. and Oct. 1919, three additional ware- 
houses were completed for storing surplus airplane engines and 
their parts. 

Construction costs to Oct. 31, 1919—About $1,018,450. Cost of 
land—About $44,994. Area—b565 acres. 

2. CAMP PIKE.—See Pike. 

8. Fort LoGaN H. Roots.—See Roots 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 676th Aer. Sq. U. S. Guards: Co. C 35th Bn. 


Livingstone, Fort, La. 
(Inactive) 
See p. 582. 


Logan H. Roots, Fort, Ark. 
See Roots. 


McClellan, Camp, Ala. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan, 
U.S. A., a veteran of the War with Mexico and commanding gen- 
eral, U. S. Army, 1861-62. Established July 18, 1917, to serve as 
training camp for 29th Div. (N. G.), which occupied the camp, 
Aug 1917-June 1918. Construction started July 20, 1917, and 
continued through 1918. 

About 25,000 National Guard troops from Del., D. C., Md., N. J. 
and Va. arrived Sept. 1-Oct. 15, 1917. The first inducted men re. 
ported Oct. 16-31, 1917; the last, Nov. 16-80, 1918. Approximate 
numbers received from States and other sources: Ala., 7,638 ; Ga., 
2,359; Ill., 8,622; Ind., 100; Ohio, 1,081; other camps, 24,876. 

Designated as field artillery brigade firing center, May 1918; 
Henry J. Reilly Field established in connection with center (see 
Reilly). Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. Re 
tained as permanent reservation and known as Fort McClellan 
since 1929, 

Description: Reservation located in Calhoun County, Ala., 6 
miles north of Anniston, and an equal distance from Jacksonville. 
Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Organized Sept. 1917; formally 
opened Oct. 28, 1917. Treated all cases arising in camp and medi- 
cal, surgical, and venereal cases from overseas. See p. 265. Officers’ 
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Training Schools: Third Series—In operation, Jan. 5—Apr. 1918. 
See pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series—In operation during May and 
June 1918. See pp. 88, 84. Artillery Brigade Firing Center: In- 
cluded accommodations for two brigades, firing and maneuver 
range of 16,000 acres, remount depot, flying field, and hangars. 
See p. 204. Demobilization Center: Number processed—14,800. 
Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,551 buildings. Troop capacity— 
57,748. Construction cost to June 30, 1919—About $6,800,000. 
Area—Camp site proper, 2,500 acres; entire reservation, 18,000 
acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Mar. 19, 1919, when camp was transferred to Southern De- 
partment. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. Charles G. Mor- 
ton; Sept. 24, Brig. Gen. William C. Rafferty (ad interim) ; Dec. 
6, Maj. Gen. Charles G. Morton; Dec. 11, Brig. Gen. William C. 
Rafferty (ad interim) ; Dec. 26, Maj. Gen. Charles G. Morton. 

1918—Mar. 28, Brig. Gen. William C. Rafferty (ad interim) ; 
Mar. 26, Maj. Gen. Charles G. Morton; June 5, Brig. Gen. Harry 
H. Bandholtz (ad interim) ; June 18, Brig. Gen. Tiemann N. Horn; 
Aug. 4, Col. Joseph E. Myers; Aug. 30, Lt. Col. John H. Lewis; 
Sept. 11, Col. John S. Hammond; Oct. 25, Brig. Gen. Melville S. 
Jarvis; Dec. 28, Brig. Gen. George R. Allen. 

1919—Feb. 6, Brig. Gen. William Bryden; Feb. 11, Col. Joseph 
E. Myers; Feb. 23, Lt. Col. John H. Lewis; Mar. 20, Col. William 
T. Littebrant through June 20. 

Average Strength 1917-18 
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Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 


Aux. Rmt. Dep. 809; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Ha.; 
54th Dep. Brig.; Devlpt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det.; F. Trk. & H. Co. 
326; M. Sh. Trk. U. 8321; Med. Sup. Det.; M. Trk. Co. 333; Ord. 
Dep. Co. 120; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 437; Sig. Sup. 
Det.; Util. Det.; Wag. Co. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

6th Division: DHQ., 6th T. M. Btry., 6th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 6th 
Am. Tn., 6th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 7th Division: 7th 
F. A. Brig., mobilizing for overseas. 9th Division: 9th F. A. Brig., 
9th Am. Tn., mobilizing and demobilizing; 1st Bn. 67th Inf., 
garrison duty. 12th Division: 12th F. A. Brig., 12th Am. Tn, 
mobilizing and demobilizing. 29th Division: Div., mobilizing for 
overseas. 98th Division: DHQ., mobilizing and demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: 32d Bln. Co. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 63, 
126, 127; Evac. Hosp. 32. Motor Transport Corps: M. Trk. Cos. 
76, 321, 606. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 29, 309, 381; 351st, 
854th F. Rmt. Sqs.; Serv. Bn. 826. 


McPherson, Fort, Ga. 


Permanent post, located 4 miles southeast of Atlanta. Named in 
honor of Maj. Gen. James Birdseye McPherson, U. S. V. (Brig. 
Gen. U. S. A.), who was killed in action before Atlanta, 1864. 
Original reservation established, 1867, abandoned, 1881. Present 
reservation acquired by purchase, 1885-86. Temporarily under 
Medical Department, 1917-19. General Hospital No. 6: Designated 
general hospital, Nov. 29, 1917. Used primarily for treatment of 
general medical and surgical cases. Medical school for scientific 
and military training. See p. 268. Officers’ Training Schools: First 
Series, Officers’ Training Camps—One camp, in operation May 
15-Aug. 11, 1917. See p. 79. War Prison Barracks: Established 
May 8, 1917, for prisoners of war and enemy civilian aliens. 
Changed to internment camp, Sept. 18, 1917. See p. 90. ~ 

Area—About 370 acres. 


Troops 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 


7th Division: 55th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 11th Diviston: 
17th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 
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NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 18, 26, 28, 65; Evac. Hosp. 
28. U. S. Guards: 17th, 28th Bns. 


McPherson, Fort, Rifle Range, Ga. 

Located in Carroll and Haralson Counties, near Breman, about 
62 miles west of Atlanta. Acquired by purchase, 1896; subpost of 
Fort McPherson. 


Area—About 1,271 acres. 


McRee, Fort, Fla. 

Permanent post, located about 9 miles from Pensacola, Escam- 
bia County. Named in honor of Lt. Col. William McRee, C. E., 
U.S. A. (Bvt. Col.), War of 1812 veteran. Set apart from public 
domain, 1842. Construction began, 1833; completed 1861. Oc- 
cupied by Confederates, 1861-62. Subpost of Fort Barrancas. 

Area—About 400 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 2d, 6th Cos. C. D. Pensacola. 


Macomb, Fort, La. (Inactive) 
See p. 582. 


Macon, Fort, N. C. (Inactive) 
See p. 583. 


Marion, Fort, Fla. (Inactive) 
See p. 583. 


Mayport, Fla., Military Station at 
Temporary station, located in Duval County, assigned to Coast 
Defenses of Savannah. Used for training and for artillery practice. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 7th (III), 14th Cos. C. D. Savannah. 


Memphis, Tenn., Aviation School at 

Temporary aviation establishment, located in Memphis, Shelby 
County. In operation during early part of war. Instruction given 
in operation and maintenance of airplanes, and in aerodynamics, 
meteorology, electricity, machine shop and motor work, construc- 
tion and repair of airplanes, and radio telegraphy. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Air Service: 8d Avn. Sch. Sq. 


Mobile, Ala., Establishments at 
1, HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF MOBILE.—See Morgan. 
2. PorpT OF MOBILE, TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.—Primarily 2 
cargo port, used for shipment overseas of general supplies and 
engineer materials. Port storage office. See pp. 185, 427, 525. 


Troops 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
U. S. Guards: Hq., Co. A 4th Bn. 


Montgomery, Ala., Establishments at 

1, AVIATION REPAIR DEPOT.—Permanent aviation facility, lo- 
cated 2 miles west of Montgomery, in Montgomery County. Au- 
thorized Mar. 2, 1918, under the name of Montgomery (Ala) 
Signal Corps Plane and Engine Repair Shop. Established, Apr. 9, 
1918. Garrisoned, July 1918, when it was referred to as Aviation 
Repair Depot No. 3. In Dec. 1918, known as Aviation Repair 
Depot. Designated as Montgomery Air Intermediate Depot, 1921; 
renamed Maxwell Field, 1922. Acquired by purchase, 1920, having 
been leased prior thereto. Depot repaired wrecked planes and en- 
gines; also overhauled planes and engines that had flown the 
required number of hours. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—$608,695; cost of real 
estate—$34,237. Area—About 302 acres. 

2, HEADQUARTERS, SOUTHEASTERN SUPERVISORY District, Dr- 
PARTMENT OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS.—In operation, Oct. 1918- 
Mar, 1919. See p. 109. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 879th, 880th, 882d, 888d Aer. Sqs. 


Morgan, Fort, Ala. 

Permanent post, located 30 miles south of Mobile on Mobile 
Point, Baldwin County. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Danie 
Morgan, Continental Army. Construction began, 1819; first gar- 
risoned, 1834. Reservation set apart from public domain, 18438 
Headquarters and station of the Coast Defenses of Mobile (South 
Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 493 acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 8d, 10th A. A. Bns.; 19th A. A. Sector; 1st, 2d, 
3d, 4th C. D. Cos. Ft. Morgan; 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th (I), 4th (II), 5th 
(I), 5th (II), 6th Cos., C. D. Mobile. 


Moultrie, Fort, S. C. 

Permanent post, located on Sullivans Island, Charleston 
County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. William Moultrie, Con- 
tinental Army, who received thanks of Congress, 1776. Original 
fortification built, 1776 and called Fort Sullivan. Construction of 
present fort started, 1841. Named Fort Getty, 1902 and changed 
to Moultrie, 1908. Headquarters and Station of the Coast De- 
fenses of Charleston (South Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 816 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 86th, 61st, 75th Regts.; 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th 
C. D. Cos. Ft. Moultrie; 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th (I), 10th (II), 11th, 12th, Hq. Cos. C. D. Charleston. 


Muscle Shoals, Ala., U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 2 

Permanent installation, located on Tennessee River near Flor- 
ence. Under construction Nov. 1917-19. Planned annual capacity 
—110,000 tons of ammonium nitrate. Began operating Oct. 1918. 
Placed in standby condition, 1920. 

Cost of construction, including land—About $65,000,000. Area 
— About 2,800 acres. 


Nashville, Tenn., Establishments at 

1. OLD Hickory PRovING GRouND.—See p. 341. 

2. UNITED STATES EXPLOSIVE PLANT.—Temporary facility, lo- 
cated at Nashville. Construction started Mar. 8, 1918; in operation 
July 1, 1918. Production of smokeless powder; planned daily ca- 
pacity—1,000,000 Ibs. On Nov. 11, 1918, plant ninety percent 
completed, producing 428,000 lbs. of smokeless powder per day. 

Cost of construction to June 80 ,1919—About $65,014,727. 
Area—About 5,000 acres. 


New Orleans, La., and Vicinity, Establishments at 

1. ARMY SuPPLY BASE (also known as QUARTERMASTER OR PoRT 
TERMINAL) .—Located on Poland and Dauphin Streets, East New 
Orleans, fronting Mississippi River. Authorized July 4, 1918; 
under construction, June 1918—July 1919. Included dock, wharf- 
house, 8 warehouses, and classification yard. Used for temporary 
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storage of supplies, destined for overseas, and their transship- 
ment to vessels. Transferred to Purchase, Storage, and Traffic 
Division for operation, June 15, 1919. 

Cost of construction, including land, to June 80, 1919—About 
$12,000,000. Gross area of covered storage—1,792,000 sq. ft. 
Berthing space—2,000 lineal ft. Area—About 50 acres. 

. CAMP NICHOLLS, La.—See Nicholls. 

. FINANCE ZONE 9, OFFICE OF.—See p. 215. 
. Fort St. PHILip, La.—See St. Philip. 

. Fort JACKSON, La.—See p. 582. 

6. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Tempo- 
rary installation, located at Army Supply Base (par. 1, above), 
with headquarters in Audubon Building, New Orleans. Used for 
procurement, storage, and distribution of supplies in Zone 9. See 
pp. 424, 441, 452. Base Salvage Plant—See p. 453. 

7. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF NEW ORLEANS.—See 
Jackson Barracks. 

8. JACKSON BARRACKS, La.—See Jackson Barracks. 

9. Port MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT, NEW ORLEANS.—See p. 252. 

10. Port oF NEW ORLEANS, TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.—Used 
as cargo port for shipment overseas of engineer equipment and 
materials. Also served as shipping point to supply troops in Canal 
Zone. Port storage office. See par. 1, above, and pp. 424, 525. 

11. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—See pp. 439, 440. 

12. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SUBZONE 6).—See chart 
54, p. 543. 


ap wn 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
15th Division: 483d Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Medical Department: Base Hosp. 24. U. S. Guards: Hq. 4th Bn., 
85th Bn. 


Nicholls, Camp, La. 

Temporary camp, located in New Orleans. Privately owned 
property used by La. N. G., 1917 and later acquired by lease. 
Station of the Coast Defenses of New Orleans (South Atlantic 
Coast Artillery District). 

Area—aAbout 202 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
89th Division: 141st F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 
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NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 1st, 3d, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 
14th, 15th Cos. C. D. New Orleans; 9th T. M. Bn. U. S. Guards: 
4th Bn. 


Oglethorpe, Fort, Ga. 

Permanent post, located 8 miles south of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
within the limits of Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
Military Park. Named in honor of James E. Oglethorpe, first 
Governor of Georgia. Post hospital area temporarily under Medi- 
cal Department, 1917-19. Camp Greenleaf: See Greenleaf. Camp 
Forrest: See Forrest. Fort Oglethorpe Target Range: Located in 
Catoosa County. Acquired by purchase, 1906-07-10. Area—About 
1,926 acres. General Hospital No. 14: Established in permanent 
post hospital facilities, Mar. 14, 1918. Used for treatment of gen- 
eral medical and surgical cases and training school for medical 
personnel from Camp Greenleaf. Reverted to post hospital status, 
June 1919. See p. 2638. Officers’ Training Schools: First Series, 
Officers’ Training Camps—One camp, in operation, May 15-Aug. 
11, 1917. See p. 79. Second Series, Officers’ Training Camps— 
Three camps, in operation, Aug. 27—Nov. 1917. See p. 80. Third 
Series, Reserve Officers’ Training Camps—One camp, in opera- 
tion, Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918. See p. 81. War Prison Barracks: 
Established May 3, 1917 for prisoners of war and civilian enemy 
aliens. The former were transferred to Fort McPherson, Sept. 
18, 1918. See p. 71. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$5,500,000. Area (fort proper)—About 818 acres. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS . 

2d Division: 2d Am. Tn., 2d Tn. Hg. & M. P., 2d Sup. Tn, 
mobilizing for overseas. $d Division: 8d Tn. Hq. & M. P., 3d Sup. 
Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 5th Division: 6th Inf., 11th Inf., 
mobilizing for overseas. 6th Division: 51st, 52d, 58d, 54th Inf. 
Regts., mobilizing for overseas. 7th Division: Hq. 18th Inf. Brig., 
55th Inf., 56th Inf., 80th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 8th Di- 
vision: 81st F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 9th Division: 46th Inf., 
garrison duty. 11th Division: 17th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 
30th Division: 59th Inf. Brig. (less 118th Inf.), 55th F. A. Brig. 
(less 118th F. A.), 118th M. G. Bn., 105th F. Sig. Bn., demobiliz- 
ing. 81st Division: 318th F. A., demobilizing. 92d Division: 366th 
Inf., demobilizing. 
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NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 6th, 11th, 22d, 28d Regts. Medical Department: Evac. 
Hosps. 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 18. Signal Corps: 7th F. Sig. Bn. 


Old Hickory Proving Ground and Explosive Plant, Tenn. 
See Nashville. 


Oteen (Azalea), N. C., General Hospital No. 19 

Temporary medical establishment, located 1 mile from Azalea 
and 7 miles from Asheville. Site acquired by purchase and lease 
for general hospital purposes. Under construction for Medical 
Department, 1918-19; designated, May 25, 1918. Used for treat- 
ment of tuberculosis cases. In operation through 1919. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $2,732,000. Area— 
About 400 acres. See p. 263. 


Park Field, Tenn. 

Temporary flying field, located at Millington, Shelby County. 
Named in honor of Ist Lt. Joseph D. Park, 14th Cav., U. S. A, 
who was killed in an aviation accident, May 9, 1912. Construction 
started Sept. 18, 1917; flying began Dec. 1, 1917. Primary Flying 
School: 8-week course; student capacity—300. 

Construction costs to Jan. 1919—$2,192,926. Area—About 
1,344 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 1st, 24th, 65th, 91st, 140th, 160th, 161st, 193d, 

224th, 281st, 282d, 343d Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D Sqs. 


Payne Field, Miss. 

Temporary flying field, located at West Point, Clay County. 
Named in honor of Capt. Dewitt J. Payne, A. S. Sig. O. R. C, 
who died Feb. 1, 1918, from injuries received in an airplane acci- 
dent. Construction started, Feb. 8, 1918; flying began, May 20, 
1918. Pursuit School: Advanced flying, 6-week course; student 
capacity—300. Reserve Military Aviators’ Concentration School: 
Consisted of one unit. Temporary Storage Depot. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—$891,840. Area—About 
533 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 238th, 239th, 252d, 500th Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D 

Sas. 


Pensacola, Fla., U. S. Guards Station at 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. D 4th Bn. 


Pickens, Fort, Fla. 

Permanent post, located about 1 mile from Fort Barrancas, 
Santa Rosa County. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Andrew 
Pickens, South Carolina State Troops, who shared with Marion 
and Sumter the defense of S. C. during the Revolution. Acquired 
by purchase, 1828. Reconstruction of post started, 1900. Subpost 
of Fort Barrancas. 

Area—About 1,655 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 21st Regt.; 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Pickens; 2d C. D. 
Co. Ft. Barrancas; Ist, 2d, 4th, 5th, 8th, 18th Cos. C. D. Pensa- 
cola. 


Pike, Camp, Ark. 

History: Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Zebulon M. Pike, U. S. 
A., discoverer of Pike’s Peak; killed in action, 1818. Established, 
July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 87th Div. (N. A.), 
which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917—June 1918. Construc- 
tion started, June 17, 1917, and continued through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Nov. 
1-14, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: Ala., 10,109; Ark., 38,734; Iowa, 12,537; Miss., 13,094; 
Mo., 18,085; N. Mex., 1,000; Okla., 7,000; Tenn., 4,130; La., 
15,738; other States, 765; other camps, 14,998. 

Designated as infantry replacement and training camp, Apr. 
1918, as infantry training center, Aug. 21, 1918, and as de- 
mobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. Retained as permanent reserva- 
tion. Known as Camp Joseph T. Robinson, since 1987. 

Description: Reservation located 8 miles northwest of Little 
Rock, in Pulaski County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Lo- 
cated at northern end of cantonment. Organized and opened, Sept. 
27, 1917, superseding a temporary camp hospital (Regimental! 
Infirmary No. 1), used until then for base hospital purposes. See 
p. 265. Infantry Training Center: Number of replacements sent 
overseas—197 officers, 22,291 enlisted men. Officers’ Training 
Schools: Third Series—In operation, Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918. See 
pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series—In operation during May and June 1918. 
See pp. 83, 84. Infantry Central Officers’ Training School: In ope- 
ration, June 1918-Feb. 1919. See pp. 86, 87. Demobilization Center: 
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Number processed—About 105,400. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 
Cantonment of 1,488 buildings. Troop capacity—48,843. Con- 
‘struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $13,000,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper—2,796 acres; entire reservation, 14,946 
acres. 
Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Brig. Gen. Samuel D. Stur- 
gis; Aug. 28, Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis; Nov. 27, Brig. Gen. 
Robert C. Van Vliet (ad interim). 

1918—Mar. 10, Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis; June 19, Col. Fine 
W. Smith (ad interim) ; June 25, Col. Charles Miller (ad interim) ; 
Nov. 29, Brig. Gen. Edward Anderson. 

1919—Mar. 1, Col. David J. Baker (ad interim) ; Mar. 8, Maj. 
Gen. Peter E. Traub through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


r Enlisted men 
Month Officers erty Aggregate 
White Colored Total 
1917 
1,276 21,773 |... -.---.--- 21,773 Bow 
1,396, 21,030 1,432 22,462 73,858 
1370 24,691 2,932 27,623 28,993 
1,637 27,451 2,059 30,410 32,04 
1918 
1,437 25,465 1,955 27,420 28.85; 
1,484 24,633 3,229 27,862 29,346 
1,479 23,405 5,479 28,884 30,383 
1,391 21,950 5,205 27,155, TAME 
1,488, 23,710 11,288 34,998 36,488 
1,001 18,105 10,014 28,119 912 
1,280 33,581 9,381 42,962 “ani 
1,173 35,798. 9,504 45,302 46,475 
2,040 42,939 0,484 52,423 54,463 
1,990 40,789 11,267 52,056 54.046 
1,420 26,387 10,399 36,786 38.206 
1,013 H 19,610 5,363 24,973 25.955 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 317; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
162d Dep. Brig.; Devipt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 416; F. Trk. & H. 
Co. 812; M. Sh. Trk. U. 345; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Cos. 341, 
858; Ord. Dep. Co. 112; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 409; 
Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 
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DIVISIONAL UNITS 

Sd Division: Div. (less 3d T. M. Btry., 7th M. G. Bn.), garrison 
duty. 15th Division: 43d Inf. mobilizing for overseas; 57th Inf., 
garrison duty. 85th Division: Hq. 60th F. A. Brig., demobilizing. 
89th Division: 153d Inf., mobilizing for overseas; 142d F. A., de- 
mobilizing. 87th Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas. 90th Di- 
vision: 179th Inf. Brig. (less 844th M. G. Bn.), 348d F. A., 
demobilizing. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Engineers: 508th, 512th, 523d, 524th, 525th, 526th, 538d Bns. 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 55, 70, 83, 107, 128. Evac. 
Hosps. 18, 19, 21, 27, 31. Sn. Tn. VII Corps. Motor Transport 
Corps: M. Rep. U. 312. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 310, 341, 
365, 413; F. Rmt. Sqs. 306, 332, 333, 334; 337; Serv. Bns. 309, 
8382, 334, 335. Transportation Corps: 21st, 816th, 820th, 821st Cos. 
Veterinary Corps: Vet. Hosp. 15. 


Pike, Fort, La. (Inactive) 
See p. 583. 


Pinckney, Castle, S. C. (Inactive) 
See p. 583. 


Polk, Camp, N. C. 

Temporary camp, located in State Fair Grounds, Raleigh, Wake 
County. Named in honor of Col. William Polk, Continental Army, 
who served throughout the Revolution. Reservation leased. Con- 
struction authorized Sept. 14, 1918 for temporary camp for use 
by Tank Corps. Additional construction for permanent tank 
school authorized Sept. 30, 1918. Maximum strength of 234 
officers and 4,586 enlisted men reached Nov. 1918. Construction 
abandoned Dec. 9, 1918; camp ordered salvaged Apr. 20, 1919. 
Tank Corps Officers’ Training Camp. Tank Corps Camp and 
School. See p. 494. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $905,000. Area— 
State Fair Grounds—64 acres; entire reservation—About 20,064 
acres, 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Quartermaster Corps: Serv. Bn. 441. Tank Corps: 805th Tk. Bn. 

Pope Field, N. C. 


Permanent flying field, located on military reservation of Camp 
Bragg. Named in honor of 1st Lt. Harley Halbert Pope, A. S., 
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who was killed in an airplane accident, Jan. 7, 1919. Field estab- 
lished in connection with field artillery brigade firing center at 
Camp Bragg, N. C. Construction authorized and completed in 
conjunction with construction at Camp Bragg. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 276th Aer. Sq.; 82d Bln. Co. 


Pulaski, Fort, Ga. (Inactive) 
See p. 583. 


Reilly Field, Henry J., Ala. 

Permanent flying field, located on military reservation of Camp 
McClellan. Named in honor of Capt. Henry J. Reilly, 5th Arty. 
U. S. A., who was killed in action during the Boxer Campaign, 
1900. Established in connection with field artillery brigade firing 
center at Camp McClellan. Construction authorized and com 
pleted in conjunction with construction at Camp McClellan. 


Roots, Fort Logan H., Ark. 

Permanent post, located in Pulaski County, 3 miles from Littk 
Rock. Named in honor of Bvt. Lt. Col. Logan Holt Roots, U.S. V. 
who served with distinction during Civil War. Established, 1892; 
garrisoned, 1896-1913. Temporarily under Medical Department, 
1917-19. General Hospital No. 88: Opened as post hospital, May 

_ 1917. Designated general hospital, Oct. 1, 1918. Used primarily 
for treatment of general medical and surgical cases. Cost of con- 
struction and alterations—About $5,000. Officers’ Training 
Schools: First Series, Officers’ Training Camps—One camp, in 
operation, May 15—Aug. 11, 1917. See pp. 79, 80. 

Area—About 1,049 acres. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
89th Division: 142d F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 87th Di- 
vision: 336th F. A., 312th Am. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 


St. Petersburg, Fla., Military Station at 
Temporary station, located in Hillsboro County. Used, 1917, as 


mobilization point for Florida National Guard troops. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 4th Co. C. D. Tampa. 
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St. Philip, Fort, La. 

Permanent post, located about 65 miles below New Orleans on 
Mississippi River, Plaquemines Parish. Original fort built by the 
Spaniards, about middle of 18th century; title passed to United 
States, 1803. First occupied by United States troops, 1814. Sta- 
tion of the Coast Defenses of New Orleans (South Atlantic Coast 
Artillery District). 

Area—About 1,105 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 2d C. D. Co. Jackson Barracks; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 15th Cos. C. D. New Orleans. 


Savannah, Ga., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. D. 17th Bn. 


Screven, Fort, Ga. 


Permanent post, located about 18 miles southeast of Savanneh, 
on Tybee Island, Chatham County. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. 
James Screven, Georgia Militia, who was killed in action, 1778. 
Acquired by purchase, 1875; established, 1898. Headquarters and 
station of the Coast Defenses of Savannah (South Atlantic Coast 
Artillery District). 

Area—About 300 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 26th Regt.; Hq., 1st, 2d (I), 2d (II), 2d (III), 
8d, 4th (I), 4th (II) C. D. Cos. Ft. Screven; 1st, 2d (I), 2d (II), 
8d (I), 8d (II), 8d (IV), 4th (I), 4th (II), 4th (III), 5th (I), 
5th (II), 6th (1), 6th (II), 7th (I), 7th (II), 8th (I), 8th (II), 
9th, 10th, 11th, 12th Cos. C. D. Savannah. 


Sevier, Camp, S. C. 


History: Named in honor of Brig. Gen. John Sevier, U. S. A., 
who served with distinction at the Battle of King’s Mountain, 
S. C., 1780, while Colonel of N. C. Militia. Established, July 18, 
1917, to serve as training camp for 30th Div. (N. G.), which 
occupied the camp, Aug. 1917—-May 1918. Construction started 
July 16, 1917, and continued through 1918. 
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About 18,679 National Guard troops from N. C., S. C., and 
Tenn. arrived Sept. 1—-Nov. 1, 1917. The first inducted men re 
ported Oct. 16-31, 1917; the last, Oct. 16-31, 1918. Approximate 
numbers received from States and other sources: Ala., 6,800; 
D. C., 1,000; Ky., 7,488; Md., 1,000; N. C., 1,874; S. C., 2,943; 
other camps, 89,293. 

Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. Ordered 
salvaged Jan. 80, 1919; closed Apr. 8, 1919. 


Description: Temporary training camp, located 41% miles from 
Greenville, in Greenville County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: 
Organized Sept. 21, 1917; completed Nov. 29, 1917; turned over 
to Public Health Service, Apr. 1, 1919. See p. 265. Officers’ Train- 
ing Schools: Fourth Series—In operation, May-June 1918. See 
pp. 838, 84. Demobilization Center: Number processed—12,771. 
Other Facilities: See p. 678. 


Tent camp, supplemented by 1,214 buildings. Troop capacity— 
41,693. Construction costs to June 80, 1919—About $6,250,000. 
Area—Camp site proper, 1,989 acres; entire tract, 18,659 acres. 


Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till. Apr. 8, 1919, when camp was transferred to Southeastern 
Department. 


Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 28, Maj. Gen. John F. Mor- 
rison; Sept. 19, Brig. Gen. William S. Scott (ad interim) ; Oct. 
14, Maj. Gen. Clarence P. Townsley; Dec. 1, Brig. Gen. Samson 
L. Faison (ad interim) ; Dec. 22, Brig. Gen. Lawrence D. Tyson 
(ad interm) ; Dec. 28, Brig. Gen. George G. Gatley (ad interim). 


1918—Jan. 1, Brig. Gen. Samson L. Faison (ad interim) ; May 
5, Brig. Gen. George G. Gatley; May 18, Maj. Gen. Charles J. 
Bailey; June 9, Brig. Gen. George W. McIver (ad interim) ; June 
26, Maj. Gen. Charles J. Bailey; July 14, Brig. Gen. George W. 
McIver (ad interim) ; July 16, Brig. Gen. Munroe McFarland (ad 
interim) ; July 28, Col."Edward A. Roche (ad interim) ; July 27. 
Maj. Artemas E. Legare (ad interim); Aug. 12, Col. Louis J. 
Van Schaick (ad interim); Aug. 18, Col. Lawrence B. Simonds 
(ad interim) ; Aug. 27, Col. William F. Grote (ad interim) ; Sept. 
2, Brig. Gen. Francis H. French; Dec. 6, Brig. Gen. E. Leroy 
Sweetser. 


1919—Jan. 3, Maj. Gen. Harry F. Hodges; Jan. 26, Brig. Gen. 
E. Leroy Sweetser (ad interim); Feb. 18, Maj. Gen. Harry F. 
Hodges; Mar. 1, Col. Englebert G. Ovenshine to Apr. 8, 1919. 
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Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 


Month Officers 


1917 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 310; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
55th Dep. Brig.; Devlpt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 424; F. Trk. & H. 
Co. 327; M. Sh. Trk. U. 824; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Co. 834; 
Ord. Dep. Co. 121; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bns. 426, 444; 
Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

11th Division: 17th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 20th Division: 
Div. (less 20th F. A. Brig., 20th Am. Tn., 220th Engr. Tn.), mo- 
bilizing for overseas; Div. (less 48th Inf., 50th Inf., 20th F. A. 
Brig., 220th Engrs., 20th Am. Tn., 220th Engr. Tn.), demobiliz- 
ing; 48th Inf., 50th Inf., garrison duty. 80th Division: Div., mo- 
bilizing for overseas. 81st Division: Div. (less 316th M. G. Bn., 
317th M. G. Bn., 318th M. G. Bn., 156th F. A. Brig., 306th Am. 
Tn.), mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 130th, 131st, 276th Aer. Sqs.; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 14th, 15th, 16th Cons. Cos. 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 41, 64, 110, 128, 148; Evac. 
Hosp. 22. Motor Transport Corps: 46th M. Comd.; M. Trk. Cos. 
334, 778. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 308, 899; Serv. Bn. 
821. 


Sheffield, Ala., U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 1 


794356—49~vol. 3—pt. 1-56 849 


Posts, Camps, and Stations within S.E. Dept. 


Permanent installation located near Sheffield. Under construc- 
tion Oct. 1917-19. Planned annual capacity—22,000 tons of am- 
monium nitrate. Production started Nov. 1918. Placed in stand-by 
condition 1920. 

Cost of land and plant—About $18,000,000. Area—About 1,865 
acres. 


Shelby, Camp, Miss. 


History: Named in honor of Col. Isaac Shelby, Va. Militia, who 
distinguished himself during the Revolution, and at the battle of 
the Thames, 1818, while Governor of Ky. Established, July 18, 
1917, to serve as training camp for 88th Div. (N. G.), which 
occupied the camp, Aug. 1917-Sept. 1918. Construction started 
July 21, 1917, and continued through 1918. 

About 20,601 National Guard troops from Ind. and Ky. arrived 
Sept. 1-Nov. 15, 1917. The first inducted men reported Oct. 16- 
81, 1917; the last, Nov. 1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers re- 
ceived from States and other sources: Ala., 2,864; Ark., 1,745; 
Ill, 4,851; Miss., 10,899; Tenn., 1,100; Wis., 8,543; other States, 
650; other camps, 15,182. 

Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. Ordered sal- 
vaged, Mar. 18, 1919; closed, Oct. 15, 1919. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located in Forrest 
County, 10 miles from Hattiesburg. Facilities—Camp Base Hos- 
pital: Organized, Sept. 17, 1917; opened, Sept. 26, 1917. See p. 265. 
Officers’ Training Schools: Fourth Series—In operation, May 15- 
Sept. 1, 1918. See pp. 88, 84. Demobilization Center: Number pro- 
cessed—About 60,000. Remount Service Officers’ Training Camp: 
See p. 429. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,206 buildings. Troop capacity— 
36,010. Construction costs to June 80, 1919—About $5,568,000. 
Area—Camp site proper, 8,200 acres; entire tract, 12,960 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. William H. 
Sage; Sept. 19, Brig. Gen. Edward M. Lewis (ad interim) ; Nov. 
9, Brig. Gen. Henry H. Whitney (ad interim) ; Dec. 12, Maj. Gen. 
William H. Sage. 

1918—Apr. 15, Brig. Gen. William V. Judson; July 10, Brig. 
Gen. Frank M. Caldwell (ad interim) ; Aug. 80, Maj. Gen. Robert 
L. Howze; Sept. 9, Brig. Gen. Frank M. Caldwell; Sept. 14, Brig. 
Gen. Augustine McIntyre; Sept. 20, Maj. Jouett Henry; Oct. 5, 
Col. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes; Oct. 29, Brig. Gen. Roy Hoffman; 
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Nov. 24, Col. Patrick H. Mullay. 

1919—Mar. 8, Col. Frank D. Ely; Apr. 4, Brig. Gen. John W. 
Kilbreth, Jr.; May 1, Brig. Gen. Frank M. Caldwell; June 1, Col. 
Frank D. Ely (ad interim) through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 813; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
63d Dep. Brig.; Devipt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Dets. 432, 478; F. Trk. 
& H. Co. 335; M. Sh. Trk. U. 330; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Co. 
887; Ord. Dep. Co. 129; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 420; Sig. 
Sup. Det.; Util. Det.; Wag. Co. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

$d Division: 76th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 4th Division: 
Tith F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 9th Division: 8d Bn. 67th Inf., 
garrison duty. 17th Division: 29th Inf., garrison duty. 88th Di- 
vision: Div., mobilizing for overseas. 89th Division: Hq. 64th F. 
A. Brig., 140th F. A., 141st F. A., 114th Engrs., 114th F. Sig. Bn., 
114th Engr. Tn., demobilizing. 42d Division: 167th Inf., demobiliz- 
ing. 92d Division: 817th T. M. Btry., demobilizing. 101st Division: 
Div., mobilizing and demobilizng. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Field Artillery: 4th Regt. Engineers: 189th, 140th, 149th, 150th 
Regts.; 141st, 142d, 143d, 144th, 158d, 154th, 508th, 625th, 526th, 
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564th, 565th 566th Bns.; 146th Co. Infantry: 805th, 806th, 816th 
Pion. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 24, 59, 71, 102, 129, 130; 
Evac. Hosps. 29, 33. Motor Transport Corps: 17th, 676th Cos. 
Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 15, 303, 310, 319, 364; Serv. 
Bns. 310, 318, 319, 325, 326, 329, 384, 335, 340, 420. Transporta- 
tion Corps: 809th, 818th, 828th, 829th, 838th, 839th, 845th, 872d 
Cos. U. S. Guards: 42d Bn. 


Sheridan, Camp, Ala. 


History: Named in honor of Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, U. S. A., 
who received the thanks of Congress for distinguished service 
during the Civil War; commanded the Army, 1883-88. Estab- 
lished, July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 37th Div. 
(N. G.), which occupied the camp, Aug. 1917—May 1918. Con- 
struction started, July 20, 1917, and continued through 1918. 

About 18,992 National Guard troops from Ohio arrived Sept. 
1-Oct. 15, 1917. The first inducted men reported Oct. 1-15, 1917; 
the last, Nov. 16-30, 1918. Approximate numbers received from 
States and other sources: Univ. of Ariz., 187; Ind., 263; N. Mex. 
Agricultural and Mechanical Colg., 168; Univ. of Tex., 379; other 
camps, 29,792. 

Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 3, 1918. Closed, Mar. 
15, 1919; ordered salvaged, Apr. 4, 1919. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located about 4 miles 
north of Montgomery, in Montgomery County. Facilities—Camp 
Base Hospital: Organized Aug. 15, 1917; opened Oct. 9, 1917. 
See p. 265. Officers’ Training Schools: Fourth Series—In opera- 
tion, May-June 1918. See pp. 838, 84. Demobilization Center: 
Number processed—8,265. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,277 buildings. Troop capacity— 
41,593. Construction costs to June 80, 1919—About $3,500,000. 
Area—Camp site proper, 3,440 acres; entire tract, 10,600 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Mar. 19, 1919, when camp was transferred to Southeastern 
Department. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 26, Brig. Gen. William R. 
Smith; Sept. 8, Maj. Gen. Charles G. Treat; Sept. 18, Brig. Gen. 
William R. Smith (ad interim) ; Dec. 5, Maj. Gen. Charles G. 
Treat. 

1918—Apr. 25, Brig. Gen. Joseph A. Gaston (ad interim); 
May 8, Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth; May 21, Brig. Gen. 
William R. Smith; June 14, Col. Charles C. Clark; Sept. 27, Maj. 
Gen. Willard A. Holbrook. 
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1919—Feb. 25, Brig. Gen. James A. Ryan; Mar. 17, Lt. Col. 
Emory S. West to Mar. 19. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 312; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hars.; 
Dep. Brig. 62; Devipt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 431; F. Trk. & H. Co. 
344; M. Sh. Trk. U. 329; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Cos. 336, 792; 
Ord. Dep. Co. 128; Prov. Dep. Brig.; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor 
Bn. 421; Serv. Park U. 829; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

9th Division: Div. (less 9th F. A. Brig.), mobilizing for over- 
seas; Div. (less 45th Inf., 46th Inf., 9th F. A. Brig., 9th Am. Tn.), 
demobilizing; 45th Inf., 46th Inf., garrison duty. 87th Division: 
Div., mobilizing for overseas. 42d Division: 167th Inf., mobilizing 
for overseas. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Field Artillery: 21st, 23d, 74th, 75th, 84th, 85th Brigs. En- 
gineers: 22d Regt.; 46th, 47th Bns. Medical Department: Base 
Hosps. 89, 182, 188; Evac. Hosp. 34. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. 
Cos. 811, 878, 400. 


Souther Field, Ga. 
Temporary flying field, located at Americus, Sumter County. 
Named in honor of Maj. Henry Souther, A. S. Sig. O. R. C., 
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because of his technical services to military aviation. Construc- 
tion started Feb. 19, 1918; flying began, June 1, 1918. Priman 
Flying School: 8-week course; student capacity—300. 

Construction costs to June 80, 1919—$1,221,117. Area—Abort 
406 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 5th, 116th, 236th, 237th, 501st, 615th Aer. Sas.; 

A, B, C, D Sas. 


Sumter, Fort, S. C. 

Permanent post, located 6 miles from Charleston, entrance to 
Charleston Harbor, Charleston County. Named in honor of Brig. 
Gen. Thomas Sumter, S. C. Militia, who received thanks of Coz 
gress for his services during the Revolution. Constructed, 1828. 
Bombarded, forced to surrender by Confederate forces, 1861. Sub- 
post of Fort Moultrie. 

Area—About 2 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 8th Co. C. D. Charleston. 


Sylva, N. C., National Guard Mobilization Point at 
Troops 


DIVISIONAL UNIT 
S$0th Division: 105th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 


Tampa, Fla., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. A 17th Bn. 


Taylor Field, Ala. 

Temporary flying field, located near Montgomery, Ala. Named 
in honor of Capt. Ralph L. Taylor, A. S. Sig. O. R C., who was 
killed in an aviation accident, Aug. 2, 1917. Construction started 
Dec. 11, 1917. Primary Flying School: 8-week course; student 
capacity—300. Temporary Storage Depot. 

Construction costs to Jan. 1919—$1,448,440. Area—About 80 
acres, 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
é Air Service: 128th, 129th, 181st, 198d, 501st Aer. Sqs.; A, B. 
» D Sqs. 
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Taylor, Fort, Fla. (Inactive) 
See p. 583. 


Valentine Field, Fla. 

Temporary flying field, located at Labelle, Lee County. Named 
in honor of 2d Lt. Herman W. Valentine, A. S. S. C., who was 
killed in an airplane accident at Carlstrom Field, May 4, 1918. 
Subfield of Carlstrom Field. 


Waco, Ga., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: 42d Bn. 


Wadsworth, Camp, S. C. 

History: Named in honor of Brig. Gen. James S. Wadsworth, 
U. S. V. (Bvt. Maj. Gen. U. S. V.), who distinguished himself as 
division commander at Fredericksburg and Gettysburg; was 
killed during campaign of the Wilderness, May 6, 1864, while 
eommanding a corps. Established, July 18, 1917, to serve as train- 
ing camp for 27th Div. (N. G.), which occupied the camp, Sept. 
1917—May 1918. Construction started July 19, 1917, and con- 
tinued through 1918. 

About 30,000 National Guard troops from New York arrived 
Sept. 1-Nov. 9, 1917. The first inducted men reported Oct. 1-15, 
1917; the last, Nov. 1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received 
from States and other sources: Del., 100; Ill, 4,000; Md., 700; 
Mich., 500; Minn., 10,000; N. J., 800; N. Y., 25,700; N. C., 2,600; 
Pa., 9,459; S. C., 8,465; Tenn., 5,500; Va., 1,000; other camps, 
87,325. 

Used as training camp for depot, corps, and army troops, May 
1918-Jan. 1919. Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 3, 
1918. Ordered salvaged Feb. 4, 1919; officially closed Mar. 25, 
1919, but camp headquarters maintained till Sept. 1919. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located about 8 miles 
west of Spartanburg, in Spartanburg County. Facilities—Camp 
Base Hospital: Organized Sept. 1917. Pending completion of hos- 
pital, division field hospitals were utilized. First ward ready for 
occupancy, Oct. 8, 1917; construction completed, Dec. 18, 1917. 
Designated “General Hospital No. 42”, Mar. 18, 1919, and sub- 
sequently used for treatment of patients suffering from tuber- 
culosis whose homes were in the Southwest. Closed Oct. 1, 1919. 
See p. 265. Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series—In opera- 
tion, Jan. 5—-Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Provisional Depot for 
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Corps and Army Troops: Included 16 reduced N. G. regiment 
from N. Y. and New England States, all surplus N. G. officers in 
U. S., and adequate number of young officers from training camp. 
and drafted men; to be organized, trained, and equipped as corp: 
and army troops for immediate service overseas. These troop 
were converted into antiaircraft machine-gun battalions, signa! 
battalions, artillery parks, medical replacement units, pioneer 
regiments, labor battalions, etc. Demobilization Center: Numba 
processed—About 11,431. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp supplemented by 1,414 buildings. Troop capacity— 
56,249. Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $5,257,00. 
Area—Camp site proper, 1,776 acres; entire tract, 16,553 acre. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to Wa 
Department; also exercised general courts-martial jurisdictio: 
till Mar. 25, 1919, when camp was transferred to Southeaster: 
Department. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Sept. 1, Maj. Gen. John F. O’Rya: 
Sept. 19, Brig. Gen. Charles L. Phillips (ad interim) ; Dec. 6 
Maj. Gen. John F. O’Ryan. 

1918—Apr. 29, Brig. Gen. Guy Carleton; May 10, Brig. Ge 
James B. Erwin; June 22, Brig. Gen. Guy Carleton; Oct. 12, Maj. 
Gen. Guy Carleton. 

1919—Jan. 13, Brig. Gen. William Wilson; Feb. 25, Col. Charl: 
F. Bates (ad interim) through Mar. 25. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


: 
Pees Enlisted men ; 
Month Officers Acco? 
White | Colored Tota | 

673 21,812 |... 21,612 nx 
981 28,540 1,258 29,798 an 
1,086 29,921 |... 29.921 ne 
1,073 28,901 |... 28,901 Bs 
1,339 28,172 |... 98,172 BE 
1,763 29,414 |. 7414 wr 
1,831 30,059 |. 30,059 ne 
1,841 32,328 1. 33,328 XS 
1,509 17,429 |. 17,429 i 
1,377 24,086 |. 4,066 Be 
974 18,902 22,201 a 
663 16,713 22,378 mA 
624 8,899 10,633 ea 
1,409 12,321 15,008 Ms. 
1,033 12,076 1477 pts 
669 8,050 1,947 10,307 6 
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Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 307; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
Devlpt. Bns.; Engr. Dep. Det. 421; F. Trk. & H. Co. 384; M. Sh. 
Trk. U. 319; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Co. 381; Ord. Dep. Co. 118; 
Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 420; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 
6th Division: DHQ., 17th M. G. Bn., 12th Inf. Brig., 16th M. G. 
Bn., 6th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., Tns. (less 818th Engr. Tn.), mo- 
bilizing for overseas. 27th Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas. 
96th Division: DHQ., 192d Inf. Brig., 621st F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 
8321st Sn. Tn., mobilizing and demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Artillery: 111 Corps Arty. Park, IV Corps Arty. Park, V Corps 
Arty. Park, VI Corps Arty. Park, VII Corps Arty. Park. Coast 
Artillery: 1st 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, 6th A. A. Bns. Engineers: 102d 
Regt. Infantry: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 51st, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 
56th, 57th, 58th, 60th, 61st, 62d Pion. Medical Department: Base 
Hosps. 56, 134, 185; Evac. Hosp. 85. Ordnance: Mob. Ord. Rep. 
Sh. 102. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 11, 101, 868; 858d F. 


~ Rmt. Sq.; Serv. Bn. 330. Signal Corps: 818th, 826th F. Sig. Bns. 


Motor Transport Corps: M. T. Cos. 78, 405, 444. 


Waynesville, N. C., General Hospital No. 18 

Temporary medical establishment, located in health resort hotel 
on outskirts of Waynesville; premises included White Sulphur 
Springs. Leased for Medical Department, Mar. 26, 1918. Used 
for treatment of tuberculosis cases. Property returned to lessors, 


” May 7, 1919. 


el ee 


KL BRE EMER EEE TS 


Cost of construction and alterations during period of occupancy 
—About $69,000. Area—About 186 acres. See p. 263. 


Westwego, La., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U.S. Guards: Co. C 4th Bn. 


Wheeler, Camp, Ga. 


History: Named in honor of Lt. Gen. Joseph Wheeler, C. 8. A., 
a native of Ga.; Maj. Gen. U. S. V., in Spanish-American War; 
Brig. Gen., U. S. V., in Philippine Insurrection; Brig. Gen., 
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U.S. A. 1900. Established July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp 
for 81st Div. (N. G.), which occupied the camp Aug. 1917—Sept. 
1918. Construction started, July 18, 1917, and continued through 
1918. 

About 11,000 National Guard troops from Ala., Fla., Ga., and 
Va. arrived Sept. 1-Nov. 1, 1917. The first inducted men reported 
Oct. 16-81, 1917; the last, Nov. 1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers 
received from States and other sources: Ala., 1,500; D. C., 100; 
Ga., 9,700; Ill., 12,000; Ky., 600; Mich., 5,000; Miss., 400; N. Y., 
8,500; Tenn., 900; other States, 220; other camps, 19,976. 

Camp ordered salvaged Jan. 30, 1919; officially closed Apr. 10, 
1919, but camp headquarters maintained till Nov. 1919. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located about 6 miles 
southeast of Macon, in Bibb County. Facilities—Camp Base Hos- 
pital: Construction started Sept. 10, 1917. Pending its completion, 
a divisional field hospital was utilized. In Oct. 1917, the first 
wards of the base hospital were occupied. See p. 265. Officers’ 
Training Schools: Fourth Series—In operation, May 15-Sept. 1, 
1918. See pp. 83, 84. Demobilization Group: Number processed— 
12,534. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,229 buildings. Troop capacity— 
48,011. Construction costs to June 80, 1919—About $4,000,000. 
Area—Camp site proper, 3,908 acres; entire tract, 21,480 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of genera] courts-martial 
till Apr. 10, 1919, when camp was transferred to Southeastern 
Department. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Posts, Camps, and Stations within C. Dept. 


Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. Francis J. Ker- 
nan; Sept. 18, Brig. Gen. John L. Hayden (ad interim) ; Dec. 27, 
Brig. Gen. Walter A. Harris (ad interim). 

1918—Jan. 1, Brig. Gen. John L. Hayden (ad interim) ; Mar. 15, 
Maj. Gen. Francis H. French; May 15, Maj. Gen. LeRoy S. Lyon; 
Sept. 20, Maj. James O. Seamans (ad interim) ; Oct. 7, Col. Ed- 
ward Anderson; Oct. 12, Brig. Gen. Edward Anderson; Nov. 28, 
Lt. Col. J. Alfred Moss through Apr. 10, 1919. 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 311; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
56th Dep. Brig.; Devlpt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 425; F. Trk. & H. 
Co. 828; M. Sh. Trk. U. 8328; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Co.; Ord. 
Dep. Co. 122; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 408; Sig. Sup. 
Det.; Util. Det. 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
7th Division: DHQ., Hq. 7th F. A. Brig., 8th F. A., 7th T. M. 
Btry., 7th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 7th Am. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 
$1st Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas. 42d Division: 151st 
M. G. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 99th Division: DHQ., mobiliz- 
ing and demobilizing. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Depot Brigade: 11th Tng. Bn. 153d Brig. Engineers: 567th Bn. 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 51, 80, 186, 187; Evac. Hosp. 
36. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 812, 387; Serv. Bn. 827. 
Motor Transport Corps: M. Trk. Co. 78. 


Wilmington, N. C., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. B 17th Bn. 


Winyaw, Fort, 8. C. (Inacti 
laid eh ala eee 


SECTION 4 
POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS 
WITHIN 
CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 
Akron, Ohio, Airship Training and Construction Station at 
Temporary aviation establishment, located at Wingfoot Lake, 


Summit County, near Akron. Opened, Jan. 1919; transferred to 
Langley Field, Va., Sept. 1919. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Air Service: 59th Bin. Co. 


Ancor, Ohio, U. S. Nitrate Plant No. 4 
See Cincinnati. 


Arcadia Target Range, Mo. 

\° Permanent installation, acquired by purchase, 1895-98, located 
: 214 miles from Arcadia, Iron County; subpost of Jefferson Bar- 

racks. Renamed Jefferson Barracks Target Range, 1933. 
Area—About 1,275 acres. 


Benjamin Harrison, Fort, Ind. 
See Indianapolis. 


’. Brady, Fort, Mich. 

:~+* Permanent post, located west of and adjoining city of Sault Ste. 
. Marie, Chippewa County. Named in honor of Col. Hugh Brady, 
2d Inf., U. S. A., (Bvt. Maj. Gen.), who distinguished himself in 
the War of 1812. First fort built by French about 1750; taken 
over by British, 1762, and subsequently destroyed by fire. In 1822, 
U. S. troops constructed a blockhouse near old site. This old 
reserve was sold and a new one acquired at Sault Ste. Marie, 1886, 
which was first occupied, 1892. N. G. mobilization point, 1917. 

Area—About 78 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: 18th Bn. 


; Brady, Fort, Target Range, Mich. 
' Permanent installation, located 1 mile south of Rexford and 27 
«| miles west of Sault Ste. Marie, Chippewa County; subpost of Fort 
: | Brady. Set apart for military purposes, 1895. 

Area—About 2,960 acres. 


Center, Camp, Kans. 
See Riley. 


Chanute Field, Ill. 

Permanent flying field, located in Champaign County, 1 mile 
southeast of Rantoul. Named in honor of Octave Chanute, scien- 
tist, whose research and experiments contributed to the advance- 
ment of aeronautical knowledge. Construction started May 31, 
1917; flying began July 14, 1917. Primary Flying School: 8-week 
course; student capacity—300. 
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Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$1,168,022; cost of real 
estate—$208,000. Area—640 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 10th, 16th (I), 89th, 83d (II), 112th, 112th (I), 
152d, 153d, 178d, 174th, 208d (II), 210th, 267th, 268th, 287th, 
288th, 831st, 882d Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E Sqs.; 3d, 4th Avn. 
Sch. Sqs.' 


Chicago, Il., Establishments at 

1, ARMY RESERVE DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE (also 
known as INTERIOR STORAGE DEPOT) .—Located at Chicago. Used 
for the storage of material received from manufacturers, pending 
shipment to Army supply bases. 

Cost of construction, including land—About $8,000,000. Gross 
area of covered storage—1,230,400 sq. ft. Area of site—About 7 
acres. 

2. BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION DISTRICT OFFICE (also 
known as DISTRICT AIRCRAFT OFFICE).—Located in Consumers 
Building, Chicago. See p. 111. 

3. CENTRAL DEPARTMENT, HEADQUARTERS OF.—Located in Fed- 
eral Building, Chicago, Apr._Nov. 1917; in Michigan Boulevard 
Building, to June 1918; in Pelouze Building, to Dec. 1918. See 
p. 589. 

4. CHICAGO ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF.—See p. 335. 

5. FINANCE ZONE 7, OFFICE OF.—See p. 214. 

6. ForT SHERIDAN.—See Sheridan. 

7. GENERAL HOSPITAL No. 28.—See Sheridan. 

8. GENERAL HOSPITAL No. 32.—Temporary medical establish- 
ment, located in Cooper-Monatah Hotel and Stillman Apartments, 
Drexel Boulevard and East 47th Street, Chicago; leased for Medi- 
cal Department. Designated general hospital Dec. 5, 1918. Used 
for treatment of general medical and surgical cases. Transferred 
to United States Public Health Service, June 15, 1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations to end of occupation— 
About $108,000. 

9. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, MOTOR TRANSPORT CoRPSs.—Located 
at Chicago; served District H. See p. 319. 

10. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Perma- 
nent installation; original reservation acquired by purchase, 1918, 
for use as general supply depot. Located at 3615 Iron Street, 
Chicago. Included cold-storage warehouse, for storage of Army 
meat supply, and permanent depot warehouse. Used for procure- 
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xnent, storage, and distribution of supplies in Zone 7. Named Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot, 1936, with new address at 1819 West 
Pershing Road (West 39th Street). See pp. 422, 451. Base Salvage 
Plant—See p. 453. / 

Cost of construction, including land, to June 30, 1919—(a) 
United States Government cold-storage warehouse, about $3,277, 
600; (b) Permanent depot warehouse, $3,050,000. Area—About 
110 acres. 

11. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CoRPs.—Located at 39th 
and Winchester Streets, Chicago. 

12. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT.—See p. 337. 

18. MEDICAL SuPPLY DEPOT.—Located at 8930 Federal Street, 
Chicago. Used for the procurement, storage, and distribution of 
supplies. See p. 251. 

14. MOBILE ORDNANCE SCHOOL (also known as MoTOR EQuIP- 
MENT INSTRUCTION SCHOOL).—Located at Kenosha, Wis. In op- 
eration during summer of 1918. Later combined with Ordnance 
Maintenance and Repair Schoo! at Raritan Arsenal, N. J. 

15. Motor TRANSPORT BASE.—Established at Chicago, Dec. 
1917, in connection with motor convoy and freight service. Motor 
Transport Corps Overhaul Park. See p. 323. 

16. MoTorR TRANSPORT DISTRICT H, OFFICE OF.—See p. 319. 

17. VETERINARY SCHOOL OF MEAT AND DaiRy HYGIENE AND 
FORAGE INSPECTION.—See p. 273. 

18. WHEATON, CAMP Loyp.—U. S. Guards tent camp at Chi- 


19. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—See pp. 439, 441. 
20. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION 
ZONE AND SUBZONE 8).—See chart 54, p. 543. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
80th Division: 105th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 88d 
Division: 108th Engrs., 108th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 
86th Division: 311th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 88th Divi- 
sion: 318th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 365th, 816th Aer. Sqs.; 3d, 4th Avn. Sch. Sqs.; Det. 
8 A. S. P. Engineers: 13th Regt. Medical Department: Base 
Hosps. 11, 12, 18, 14. Signal Corps: 408th, 409th, 410th, 415th, 
416th Tg. Bns. U. S. Guards: 29th Bn. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Establishments at 


1. CINCINNATI ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF.—See pp. 335, 
348, 365. 
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2. UNITED STATES NITRATE PLANT No. 4.—Temporary installa- 
tion, located at Ancor, in the Little Miami Valley near Cincinnati. 
Authorized June 8, 1918; about one-third completed Nov. 11, 1918. 
Planned annual capacity—55,000 tons of ammonium nitrate. 
Turned over to Salvage Board for disposition. 

Cost of construction, including land—About $6,107,400. Area— 
About 559 acres. 


Cleveland, Ohio, Establishments at 

1. CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE.—See pp. 135, 187. 

2. CLEVELAND ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF.—See pp. 333, 
348, 866. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 4. 


Columbus, Ohio, Establishments at 

1. ARMY RESERVE DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE (alto 
known as INTERIOR STORAGE DEPOT).—Located at Columbus; ac 
quisition by purchase authorized Apr. 1918. Used for storage of 
material received from manufacturers, pending shipment to Army 
supply bases. 

Cost of construction, including land, to June 30, 1919—About 
$5,270,600. Area—About 281 acres. See p. 442. 

2. COLUMBUS BARRACKS.—Permanent post, located in Colum- 
bus; acquired by purchase, 1868. Known as Columbus Arsenal till 
1875 when designated Columbus Barracks and assigned to General 
Recruiting Service for use as depot. See p. 71. 

Area—About 70 acres. 

8. OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY.—Provided the following training: 
Adjutants’ School—A school for the instruction of prospective 
nonflying officers in the duties of adjutant (8-week course). In 
operation Jan. 12-June 22, 1918. Number graduated—789. See 
Kelly Field. Chemical Warfare Service Laboratory—See p. 135. 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—See p. 590. School of Military 
Aeronautics—Ground school for flyers (8-week course) opened, 
July 5, 1917; capacity, 1,000 students. Signal Corps Training— 
See p. 479. Army Training Detachments and Students’ Army 
Training Corps—See p. 595. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

87th Division: Hq. Tr., 112th Tn. Hq. and M. P., 112th Am. Tn., 
112th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 
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* Columbus Arsenal, Ohio 
See Columbus. 


Columbus Barracks, Ohio 
See Columbus. 


Crook, Fort, Nebr. 

Permanent post, located about 11 miles south of Omaha, in 
Sarpy County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. George Crook, 
U.S. A., an outstanding veteran of the Civil War and Indian 
Campaigns. Original reservation acquired by purchase 1889 and 
1890. Used as balloon station in connection with balloon school 
at Fort Omaha. 

Costs of construction to June 30, 1919—About $24,000. Area— 
About 546 acres. 

TROOPS 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

10th Division: 41st Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 20th Inf., 
garrison duty. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 17th, 60th, 61st (II), 74th Bln. Cos. U. S. Guards: 
26th Bn. 


Custer, Camp, Mich. 

History: Named in honor of Lt. Col. George A. Custer, 7th Cav., 
U.S. A. (Maj. Gen. U. S. V.), killed in action at Little Big Horn, 
Mont., 1876. Established, July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp 
for 85th Div. (N. A.), which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917— 
July 1918. Construction started June 27, 1917 and continued into 
1919. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: Ala., 2,023; Ill., 2,522; Ind., 3,309; Mich., 65,976; Ohio, 
604; Pa., 5,336; N. Dak., 3,100; W. Va., 4,186; Wis., 5,956; other 
camps, 6,887. 

Designated as demobilization center Dec. 3, 1918. Retained as 
permanent reservation. 

Description: Reservation located 5 miles south of Battle Creek, 
in Calhoun and Kalamazoo Counties. Facilities—Camp Base Hos- 
pital: Opened Sept. 5, 1917, in temporary quarters, new buildings 
being used as rapidly as they became available. Treated all cases 
arising in camp, and medical, surgical, and venereal cases from 
overseas. In addition, the Hospital trained personnel for further 
duty in the Zone of the Interior and overseas, See p. 264. Officers’ 
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Training Schools: Third Series—In operation, Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 
1918. See pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series—In operation during May 
and June‘ 1918. See pp. 83, 84. Demobilization Center: Number 
processed—About 92,000. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,282 buildings. Troop capacity—35,458. Con- 
struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $12,964,800. Area—Camp 
site proper, 5,996 acres; entire reservation, 9,189 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. Joseph T. Dick- 
man; Nov. 25, Brig. Gen. Samuel W. Miller; Dec. 18, Maj. Gen. 
James Parker. 

1918—Feb. 21, Brig. Gen. Benjamin C. Morse; Feb. 27, Maj. 
Gen. Chase W. Kennedy; July 12, Brig. Gen. Julius A. Penn; July 
14, Brig. Gen. Guy H. Preston; July 16, Col. Charles H. Paine; 
July 29, Col. Samuel Burkhart, Jr.; Sept. 5, Brig. Gen. Howard A. 
Laubach; Nov. 19, Maj. Gen. Grote Hutcheson. 

1919—May 183, Col. Edward Croft (ad interim) ; May 16, Maj. 
Gen. William G. Haan; May 29, Brig. Gen. Edwin B. Winans (ad 
interim) ; June 11, Maj. Gen. Frank L. Winn through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted mea 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 320; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
160th Dep. Brig.; Devipt. Bns. 1, 2, 8, 4; Engr. Dep. Det. 414; 
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F. Trk. and H. Co. 310; M. Sh. Trk. U. 343; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. T. 
Co. 844; Ord. Dep. Co. 110; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bns. 
355, 448. 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

14th Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas; Div. (less 10th 
Inf., 40th Inf.), demobilizing; 10th Inf., 40th Inf., garrison duty. 
19th Division: 14th Inf., garrison duty. 82d Division: DHQ., 63d 
Inf. Brig., 119th F. A., 107th Engrs., Hq. Tr., 107th Engr. Tn., 
demobilizing. 42d Division: 117th Sn. Tn., demobilizing. 85th 
Division: Div. mobilizing for overseas; Div. (less 340th Inf., 310th 
Engrs., 310th Tn. Hq. and M. P.) demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Engineers: 16th, 55th Regts.; 536th Bn. Medical Department: 
Base Hosps. 14, 17, 36, 90, 99, 100. Evac. Hosp. 21. Motor Trans- 
port Corps: M. Sup. Tn. 409. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 9, 
313, 368, 406, 424; Serv. Bn. 324. 


Dayton, Ohio, Establishments at 

1. AIRPLANE ENGINEERING DIVISION, BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT 
PRODUCTION.—Headquarters located at Mutual Home Building. 
Supervised experimental engineering at McCook and Langley 
Fields and production engineering at Dayton, Ohio, and was re- 
sponsible for the design of new models of airplanes and accessory 
equipment. 

2. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT AND ACCEPTANCE PARK. 
—Depot under lease, established Sept. 5, 1917. Final Testing Field 
No. 1 (Acceptance Park) authorized Apr. 18, 1918. Designated 
Dayton Acceptance Park, July 1918; Aircraft Production Depot 
and Acceptance Park, Aug. 1918. Redesignated Aviation General 
Supply Depot and Acceptance Park, Dec. 1918. Abandoned, 1919. 

Approximate costs of construction to June 80, 1919—$42,100 
for depot, and $635,000 for testing field. 

3. BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION DISTRICT OFFICE (also 
known as DISTRICT AIRCRAFT OFFICE) .—There were 2 locations: 
one in Mutual Home Building, one in Air Service Building. See 
pp. 111, 112. 

4. McCook Fretp.—See McCook. 

5. WILBUR WRIGHT FIELD.—See Wright. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: Dets. 7,14 A. 8. P. 
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Denver, Colo., Establishments at 

1. Camp BALDWIN.—National Guard camp, used for mobiliza- 
tion of 1st Colo. Cav., Aug. 1917. 

2. Fort LOGAN.—See Logan. 

8. GENERAL HosPiTaL No. 21.—Permanent medical establish- 
ment, located at Camp Miles, Adams County, about 4 miles east 
of Denver. Project approved Feb. 1918. Under construction on 
leased site, 1918-19. Named Fitzsimons General Hospital, 1920. 
Main tract acquired, 1937. Used for treatment of tuberculosis 
cases. Convalescent facility—-Camp Miles. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$3,202,940. Area—5%& 
acres. See p. 263. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

BALDWIN, CAMP.—40th Division: 115th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing 
for overseas. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 

Medical Department: Base Hosp. 29. 


Des Moines, Iowa, Establishments at 

1. CAMP DopGE.—See Dodge. 

2. DES MOINES TARGET RANGE.—Reservation acquired by pur- 
chase 1902-09; located in Warren County. Target range and sub 
post of Fort Des Moines. 

3. Fort DES MOINES.—Located 5 miles south of Des Moines, 
Polk County. Named, 1902, to perpetuate the memory of old Fort 
Des Moines, established at junction of Des Moines and Raccoon 
Rivers, 1843. Reservation at new site acquired by donation, 1901: 
enlarged by land purchase, 1908. Temporarily under Medical De 
partment, 1918-19. General Hospital No. 26: Entire post converted 
into medical establishment during Aug. 1918, when station was 
designated a department base hospital. Officially announced a: 
general hospital, Sept. 21, 1918. Provided complete reconstruction 
facilities, including prosthetics, for the treatment of amputation 
cases. See p. 264. Officers’ Training School for Colored Men: In 
operation, June 18—Oct. 18, 1917. See p. 81. Training Camp for 
Colored Medical Personnel: In operation July 26-Nov. 18, 1917. 
Attendance—118 officers, Medical Reserve Corps; 12 officers, Den- 
tal Reserve Corps; 1,021 enlisted men, Medical Department. See 
p. 271. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 80, 1919—About 
$240,000. 
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Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
42d Division: 168th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 49, 79. 


: Des Moines, Fort, Iowa 
S See Des Moines. 


Des Moines Target Range, Iowa 
See Des Moines. 


Detroit, Mich., Establishments at 

1. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT AND ACCEPTANCE PARK. 
—Temporary aviation facility, consisting of a depot and flying 
field (Detroit Acceptance Park), located on Western Avenue, 
Springwells, Detroit. Flying field situated about 2,600 ft. north of 
depot. Established on leased land as Aviation General Supply 
Depot, Mar. 1, 1918. Final Testing Field No. 3 (also known as 
Detroit Acceptance Park) authorized Apr. 18, 1918. In July 1918 
known as Aircraft Production Depot and Acceptance Park, oper- 
ating under Aircraft Production Bureau. Testing field, personnel 
and property transferred to Division of Military Aeronautics dur- 
ing fall of 1918. Acceptance Park named Morrow FIELD Dec. 17, 
1918, in honor of Lt. Karl C. Morrow, who lost his life in an 
airplane accident, Nov. 11, 1918. Morrow Field closed Dec. 31, 
1918, but station continued to operate under designation of Avia- 
tion General Supply Depot and Morrow Field till Mar. 31, 1919. 
Thereafter known as Aviation General Depot through 1919. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $86,000 for depot, 
and about $210,000 for testing field. Area—Depot proper—About 
39 acres; total project—310 acres. 

2. BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION DISTRICT OFFICE (also 
known as DISTRICT AIRCRAFT OFFICE).—Located at 1550 Wood- 
ward Avenue and on the premises each of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany and of the Packard Motor Company, Detroit. See p. 111. 

8. CAMP PERRY.—See Toledo. 

4. DETROIT ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF.—See pp. 339, 348. 

5. ERIE PROVING GROUND.—See Toledo. 

6. Fort WAYNE.—See Wayne. 

7. GENERAL HospPItaL No. 36.—Temporary medical establish- 
‘~ ment, located at West Grand Boulevard, between Hamilton Boule- 
#° vard and Byron Street, Detroit. Included the original Henry Ford 

_ hospital and a new one under construction. Taken over by the 
\* Government, under a nominal lease of $1.00 per year, Oct. 5, 1918. 
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Designated general hospital, Oct. 24, 1918. Used for treatment of 
general medical and surgical cases. Returned to lessor Aug. 14, 
1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—$91,000. 
Area—About 20 acres. See p. 264. 

8. Morrow FIELD.—See par. 1, above. 

9. MoToR STORAGE DEPOT, MoTOR TRANSPORT CORPS.—Located 
on Michigan Central R. R. belt line extension. Used for the storage 
of autotrucks. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$22,000. 

10. Motok TRANSPORT BASE.—Established at Detroit, Dee. 
1917, in connection with motor convoy and freight service. See 
p. 323. 

11, SELFRIDGE FIELD.—See Selfridge. 

12. U. S. NitRATE PLANT No. 3.—See Toledo. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

8d Division: 3d Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 8th Division: 
8th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 9th Division: 9th Sup. Tn, 
mobilizing for overseas. 10th Division: 10th Sup. Tn., mobilizing 
for overseas. 28th Division: 103d Sup. Tn., mobilizing for over- 
seas. 84th Division: 109th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 39th 
Division: 114th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 82d Division: 
807th Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 85th Division: 310th Sup. 
Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 619th Aer. Sq.; Dets. 6, 9, 18 A. S. P. Engtneers: 
16th Regt. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 17, 86. 
Dodge, Camp, Iowa 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Grenville M. Dodge, 
U. S. V., who commanded Iowa volunteers during the Civil War. 
Established, June 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 88th Div. 
(N. A.), which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917—July 1918. 
Construction started, June 19, 1917 and continued through 1918 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: Ala., 3,403; Il., 10,855; Ind., 8,486; Iowa, 87,111; Minn, 
21,622; Mo., 9,246; Mont., 4,000; Nebr., 7,568; N. Dak., 5,823; S. 
Dak., 4,000; Okla., 4,286; Tenn., 2,000; other States, 5,279; other 
camps, 8,319. 

Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. Retained as 
permanent reservation. 

Description: Reservation located 12 miles north of Des Moines, 
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in Polk County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Organized Aug. 
28, 1917. Located at western extremity of camp. Construction 
completed toward end of Oct. 1917. Treated all cases arising in 
camp, and medical, surgical, and venereal cases from overseas. 
See p. 264. Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series—In operation, 
Jan. 5-Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series—In opera- 
tion, May 15-Sept. 1, 1918. See pp. 83, 84. Demobilization Cen- 
ter: Number processed—About 208,800. Other Facilities: See p. 
678. 

Cantonment of 1,409 buildings. Troop capacity—42,227. Costs 
of construction to June 30, 1919—About $10,000,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper, 8,354 acres; entire reservation, 5,209 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. Edward H. 
Plummer; Nov. 27, Brig. Gen. Robert N. Getty (ad interim). 

1918—Feb. 19, Maj. Gen. Edward H. Plummer; Mar. 15, Brig. 
Gen. Robert N. Getty; May 24, Brig. Gen. William D. Beach; July 
26, Brig. Gen. Stephen M. Foote; Aug. 18, Col. William Newman; 
Sept. 1, Col. William C. Bennett; Sept. 26, Col. Armand I. Las- 
seigne; Oct. 25, Brig. Gen. Benjamin T. Simmons. 

1919—Jan. 13, Brig. Gen. Stephen M. Foote; Feb. 9, Maj. Gen. 
Charles C. Ballou; May 15, Col. William C. Bennett; May 16, Brig. 
Gen. Edwin B. Babbitt; May 18, Maj. Gen. William M. Wright; 
May 30, Brig. Gen. Edwin B. Babbitt (ad interim) ; June 7, Maj. 
Gen. William Weigel (ad interim) ; June 9, Brig. Gen. Herman 
Hall (ad interim) through June 20. 

Average Strength 1917-18 


Moath mee 


1,998 14,225 4,905 19,130 21,128 
2,004 15,967 3,636 19,603 21,607 
1,798 23,267 8,697 26,004 28,762 
1,801 17,350 3,597 20,947 22,748 
1,780 20,249 6,378 26,627 28,407 
1,551 26,912 3,184 30,096 31,047 
1,500 38,219 6,772 44,991 46,491 

733 23,766 7,364 31,120 31,858 

850 20,091 6,802 37,793 28,643 
1,161 27,064 4,682 32,346 33,507 
1,216 4,002 3,867 37,869 29,085 

815 18,952 3,053 18,008 18,820 
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Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 822; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
Dep. Brig. 163; Devipt. Bns. 1, 2; Engr. Dep. Det. 417; F. Trk. 
and H. Co. 818; M. Sh. Trk. U. 846; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. T. Co. 
346; Ord. Dep. Co. 118; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 414; 
Sig. Sup. Det. 6; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

4th Division: Div., garrison duty. 8th Division: 320th F. Sig. 
Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 12th Division: 42d Inf., mobilizing 
for overseas. 19th Division: Div. (less 19th F. A. Brig., 19th Am. 
Tn.), mobilizing for overseas; Div. (less 2d Inf., 14th Inf., 19th 
F. A. Brig., 19th Am. Tn.), demobilizing; 2d Inf., 14th Inf., gar- 
rison duty. 84th Division: 59th F. A. Brig., 109th Engrs., 109th 
F. Sig. Bn., 109th Am. Tn., 109th Sup. Tn., 109th Engr. Tn., de- 
mobilizing. 41st Division: 161st Inf., 148th M. G. Bn., 147th F. A, 
116th T. M. Btry., 116th Sn. Tn., demobilizing. 42d Division: 84th 
Inf. Brig. Hq., 168th Inf., 151st F. A., demobilizing. 87th Division: 
312th T. M. Btry., demobilizing. 88th Division: Div. (less 338th 
Engrs.), mobilizing and demobilizing. 89th Division: 814th T. M. 
Btry., 340th M. G. Bn., 314th Am. Tn., 814th Sup. Tn., 314th Sn. 
Tn., demobilizing. 90th Division: 315th Engrs., 815th Engr. Tn., 
demobilizing. 92d Division: 866th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 4th A. A. Bn. Engineers: 55th Regt.; 527th, 
528th Bns.; 468th Engr. Pon. Tn. Infantry: 804th, 809th Pion. 
Medical Department: Base Hosps. 11, 15, 49, 81, 88, 104, 108, 109, 
120, 121, 144; Camp Hosps. 6, 14, 15, 42, 48; Evac. Hosps. 12, 25, 
33. Motor Transport Corps: 808th M. Rep. U. Ordnance Depart- 
ment: 2d Prov. Bn. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 3381, 343, 
344, 345, 365, 370, 396, 420; F. Rmt. Sqs. 340, 841, 842. Signal 
Corps: 404th, 408th Tg. Bns. Transportation Corps: 1st, 2d, 4th, 
5th, 6th, 27th, 28th, 48th, 57th, 59th, 69th, 87th, 182d, 143d Cos. 
Veterinary Corps: Vet. Hosp. 18. 


Douglas, Camp, Wis., National Guard Mobilization Point at 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 


82d Division: 107th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 42d 
Division: 150th M. G. Bn. mobilizing for overseas. 


Erie Proving Ground, Ohio 
See Toledo. 
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Florence Field, Nebr. 
See Omaha, Fort. 


Funston, Camp, Kans. 
See Riley. 


Gaillard, Camp, Mo. 

Temporary camp, located on Public Utilities Grounds at Chain 
of Rocks, Water Works, St. Louis. Named in honor of Lt. Col. 
David DeB. Gaillard, C. E., U. S. A. (Col. 8d Engrs., U. S. V.). 
Established June 25, 1917, for mobilization of Engr. units. Dis- 
continued July 26, 1917. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Engineers: 12th Regt. 


Godman Field, Ky. 

Permanent flying field, located about 81 miles southwest of 
Louisville, on reservation of Camp Knox, Stithton, Ky. Named in 
honor of 1st Lt. Louis K. Godman, A. S. Sig. C., who was killed 
in an airplane accident at Camp Jackson S. C. Established in 
connection with field artillery brigade firing center at Camp Knox. 
Construction authorized July 1918. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 29th (II) Aer. Sq.; 31st Bln. Co. 


Grant, Camp, Il. 

History: Named in honor of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, U. S. A., 
Commander-in-Chief, U. S. A., 1864-69, and President of the 
United States, 1869-77. Established, July 18, 1917, to serve as 
training camp for 86th Div. (N. A.), which occupied the canton- 
ment, Aug. 1917—Aug. 1918. Construction started June 24, 1917 
and continued through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: Idaho, 1,010; Ill., 56,115; Ind., 1,000; La., 4,318; Miss., 
8,650; Nebr., 1,000; N. C., 2,000; N. Dak., 2,010; S. Dak., 500; 
Wis., 27,184; other States, 981; other camps, 26,548. 

Designated as infantry replacement and training camp, Apr. 
1918 and as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. Retained as per- 
manent reservation. 

Description: Reservation located 4 miles south of Rockford, in 
Winnebago County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Pending 
completion of base hospital a small camp hospital was opened, Aug. 
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1917. To this were added a complete field hospital and 6 barracks 
to serve as hospital buildings. The base hospital was ready for 
occupancy, Oct. 14, 1917. See p. 265. Infantry Replacement and 
Training Camp: Number of replacements sent overseas—30 offi- 
cers, 8,446 enlisted men. Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series 
—lIn operation, Jan. 5-Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Fourth 
Series—In operation, May 15-Sept. 1, 1918. See pp. 83, 84. In- 
fantry Central Officers’ Training School—In operation Sept. 1918— 
Feb. 1919. See p. 87. Demobilization Center: Number processed 
About 211,300. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,515 buildings. Troop capacity—42,819. Con- 
struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $14,000,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper, 1600 acres; entire reservation, 5,665 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. Thomas H. 
Barry; Nov. 26, Brig. Gen. Lyman W. V. Kennon (ad interim). 

1918—Feb. 15, Maj. Gen. Thomas H. Barry; Mar. 21, Brig. Gen. 
Lyman W. V. Kennon; Apr. 18, Brig. Gen. Charles H. Martin (ad 
interim) ; May 1, Maj. Gen. Charles H. Martin; Aug. 20, Brig. 
Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews (ad interim) ; Aug. 23, Col. Milton L. 
McGrew (ad interim) ; Sept. 7, Col. Charles B. Hagadorn (ad in- 
terim) ; Oct. 8, Col. Charles W. Castle (ad interim) ; Oct. 18, Brig. 
Gen. Edward H. Plummer; Dec. 2, Brig. Gen. Charles H. Barth. 

1919—Feb. 27, Maj. Gen. Willard A. Holbrook; May 28, Maj. 
Gen. George Bell, Jr. through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Posts, Camps, and Stations within C. Dept. 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 

Aux. Rmt. Dep. 321; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
161st Dep. Brig.; Devlpt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 415; F. Trk. & H. 
Co. 311; M. Sh. Trk. U. 844; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. T. Co. 845; Ord. 
Dep. Co. 111; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 416; Sig. Sup. Det.; 
Util. Det. 

DIVISIONAL UNITS 

6th Division: Div. (less 6th T. M. Btry., 318th Engr. Tn.), gar- 
rison duty. 19th Division: 14th Inf., garrison duty. 82d Division: 
Div. (less DHQ., 63d Inf. Brig., Hq. 57th F. A. Brig., 119th F. A., 
107th Engrs., Hq. Tr., 107th Engr. Tn.), demobilizing. 33d Divi- 
sion: Div., demobilizing. 84th Division: DHQ., 67th Inf. Brig., 
68th Inf. Brig., 125th M. G. Bn., 109th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 109th Sn. 
Tn., demobilizing. 40th Division: 148d M. G. Bn., 144th M. G. Bn., 
demobilizing. 42d Division: 160th M. G. Bn., Hq. 67th F. A. Brig., 
149th F. A., demobilizing. 84th Division: 827th F. A., 309th F. 
Sig. Bn., demobilizing. 85th Division: 840th Inf., demobilizing. 
86 Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas; Div. (less 311th T. M. 
Btry.), demobilizing. 87th Division: 812th Sup. Tn., demobilizing. 
92d Division: Hq. 183d Inf. Brig., 865th Inf., 350th M. G. Bn., 
mobilizing for overseas. 98d Division: 370th Inf., demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Artillery: Arty. Park V Corps. Coast Artillery: 89th, 40th, 48th, 
49th, 72d, 75th Regts. Engineers: 18th, 20th, 21st, 27th, 32d, 35th, 
602d, 603d, 604th Regts.; 36th, 132d, 508d Bns. Infantry: 54th, 
808d, 812th Pion. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 11, 12, 13, 
14, 22, 26, 54, 58, 69; Camp Hosps. 40, 45, 65; Evac. Hosps. 20, 
37; M. Amb. Co. 62. Motor Transport Corps: 15th M. Comd.; 
418th, 422d, 423d M. Sup. Tns.; M. T. Co. 55. Quartermaster 
Corps: Bkry. Cos. 815, 320, 328, 326, 376, 383; 808th, 346th F. 
Rmt. Sqs.; Serv. Bns. 823, 829; Water Tk. Tn. 302. Signal Corps: 
409th, 410th, 415th, 418th Tg. Bns. Transportation Corps: 10th, 
12th, 33d, 34th, 38th, 47th, 51st, 52d, 54th, 56th, 89th, 96th, 187th, 
141st, 163d, 843d Cos. U. S. Guards: 18th, 29th, 36th Bns. Veteri- 
nary Corps: Vet. Hosps. 9, 10, 12, 14. 


Harrison, Fort Benjamin 
See Indianapolis. 


Herring, Camp, Ill. 
See Peoria. 


Illinois, University of 
See University of Illinois. 
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Indianapolis, Ind., Establishments at 

1. AVIATION REPAIR DEPoT.—Temporary aviation facility, lo- 
cated at speedway 5 miles northwest of Indianapolis post office. 
Established on leased land, Feb. 4, 1918 and designated General 
Repair Depot. Referred to as Aviation Repair Depot beginning 
Apr. 1918. In operation through 1919, repairing wrecked planes 
and engines and overhauling planes and engines when required. 

Cost of construction to June 80, 1919—About $759,000. Area— 
About 20 acres. 

2. ForT BENJAMIN HARRISON.—Permanent post, located about 
10 miles northeast of Indianapolis, in Marion County. Named in 
honor of Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third President of the United 
States. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1903-04. Post 
completed, 1910; garrisoned by infantry prior to war. Most of 
permanent buildings temporarily under Medical Department, 
Sept. 21, 1918—Aug. 31, 1919. General Hospital No. 25: Originated 
in expanded post hospital; designated general hospital, Sept. 21, 
1918. Treated all cases arising in post and cantonment; during 
winter 1918-19, also treated mental cases, drug addicts, inebriates, 
and epileptics. See p. 263. Engineer Cantonment: Established on 
post, Apr. 20, 1918, to serve as centralized mobilization station for 
all railway specialists. Used as demobilization center Nov. 29- 
Dec. 21, 1918. Medical Department Training Camp: See p. 271. 

3. HEADQUARTERS, NORTHERN SUPERVISORY DISTRICT, DEPART- 
MENT OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS.—Located in Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Indianapolis. In operation, Nov. 1918—Mar. 1919. 
See p. 109. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

INDIANAPOLIS.—88th Division: 118th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing 
for overseas. ‘ 

HARRISON, ForT BENJ.—9th Division: 45th Inf., 46th Inf., mo- 
bilizing for overseas. 14th Division: 10th Inf., mobilizing for over- 
seas. 88th Division: Hq. 68d F. A. Brig., 187th F. A., 189th F. A., 
demobilizing. 42nd Division: 150th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

INDIANAPOLIS.—Air Service: 809th, 810th, 811th, 821st Aer. 
Sqs. Medical Department: Base Hosp. 82. 

HARRISON, FoRT BENJ.—Engineers: 34th, 118th, 120th, 138th, 
147th, 603d Regts.; 44th, 48th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 68d, 75th, 81st, 
87th, 938d Bns. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 82, 105, 109, 
145; Evac. Hosp. 2. Motor Transport Corps: 408d, 404th, 405th M. 
Sup. Tns. 
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Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Permanent post, located in South St. Louis. Named in honor 
of Thomas Jefferson, third President of the United States. Orig- 
inal reservation acquired by purchase, 1826. Recruit Depot: See 
p. 71. Quartermaster Shoe and Sock Fitting School for Officers. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $590,000. Area— 
About 1,260 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 131. 


Jeffersonville, Ind., Establishments at 

1. ARMY RESERVE DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE (also 
known as INTERIOR STORAGE DEPOT) .—Permanent installation, lo- 
cated in Jeffersonville. Used for the storage of material received 
from manufacturers, pending shipment to Army supply bases. 

Cost of construction, including land, to June 30, 1919—About 
$530,000. Gross area of covered storage—320,000 sq. ft. Area of 
site—About 11 acres. 

2. CAMP KNox.—See Knox. 

3. CAMP ZACHARY TAYLOR.—See Taylor. 

4. FINANCE ZONE 6, OFFICE OF.—Located in Jeffersonville. See 
p. 214. 

5. GENERAL DEPOT, MOTOR TRANSPORT CorPs.—Located in Jef- 
fersonville. Used for storage of surplus material after Nov. 11, 
1918. See p. 324. 

6. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Perma- 
nent installation, located in Jeffersonville. Formerly known as 
Jeffersonville Arsenal and as Jeffersonville Depot of the Quarter- 
master Department. Original reservation acquired by donation, 
1870. Primarily a manufacturing depot which also operated a 
base salvage plant for footwear. See p. 452. 

Cost of construction to June 80, 1919—About $480,000. Stor- 
age space—3,711,690 sq. ft. Area—About 54 acres. 

7. GODMAN FIELD.—See Godman and Knox. 

8. MEDICAL SuPPLY DEPpot.—Located in four-story building of 
Ford Motor Company, Louisville Ky. Property under lease, used 
for the procurement, storage, and distribution of motor ambu- 
lances and similar motor equipment. Motor mechanics course for 
medical personnel. Depot transferred to Motor Transport Corps, 
Aug. 31, 1918. See p. 251. 

9. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—See pp. 439, 440. 

10 ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SUBZONE 7.)—See p. 548. 


Kansas City, Mo., Establishments at 
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1. MotoR TRANSPORT TRAINING.—Conducted in Rahe and 
Sweeney Auto Schools under Student Army Training Corps Pro- 
gram. 

2. PURCHASING DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Established 
to facilitate the procurement of quartermaster supplies in and 
near Kansas City. 

8. REMOUNT PURCHASE DIVISION HEADQUARTERS, CENTRAL 
ZONE.—Established to procure and distribute horses and mules in 
Central Zone. See pp. 427, 428. 

4. QUARTERMASTER DEPOT, SUBDEPOT OF QUARTERMASTER GEN- 
ERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, St. LouIs, Mo.—Established as a storage 
depot to receive and distribute quartermaster supplies procured 
in Kansas City and vicinity. 

Storage space about 36,250 sq. ft. See p. 423. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
42d Division: 117th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 28. 


Kenosha, Wis. 
See Chicago. 


Knox, Camp, Ky. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Henry Knox, Con- 
tinental Army, who served successively as brigadier general and 
chief of artillery, as commander-in-chief of the Army, and as 
Secretary of War, 1776-94. Originally known as Field Artillery 
Range, West Point, Ky. Project authorized July 19, 1918 for 
acquisition of additional land and establishment of field artillery 
cantonment and training center, to include accommodations for 
two artillery brigades, a 500-bed hospital, and a 500-horse vet- 
erinary hospital. Expansion of cantonment to house six artillery 
brigades, including the necessary range and camp utilities, author- 
ized Sept. 4, 1918. Provision was also made for a 10,000-man 
officers’ training school, a 2,500-bed base hospital, a 5,000 animal 
auxiliary remount station including a 1,000-animal veterinary 
hospital, a flying field (see Godman), and a balloon school. After 
signing of the Armistice, program was curtailed to accommoda- 
tion of four field artillery brigades only, abandoning construction 
of officers’ training school. Field artillery brigade firing center 
established Sept. 1918. Maximum strength of 625 officers and 
11,391 enlisted men reached Nov. 1918. Camp retained as perma- 
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nent reservation. Name changed to Fort Knox, 1932. See pp. 199, 
204. 

Description: Reservation located in Bullitt, Hardin, and Meade 
Counties, at Stithton, about 80 miles from Camp Z. Taylor. 
Facilities—A four-brigade cantonment, well-located firing and 
maneuver range, 1,000-bed camp hospital and remount depot, 
flying field and hangars. See p. 678. 

Troop capacity—About 30,000. Cost of construction to June 80, 
1919, including land—About $19,350,000. Area—About 30,346 
acres. 

Command Status: Subpost of Camp Zachary Taylor, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, until July 11, 1919, but operated under 
supervision of Chief of Field Artillery. Beginning July 12, 1919, 
commanding officer reported direct to War Department; also ex- 
ercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial. 

Camp Commanders: See commanders of Camp Zachary Taylor. 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Cp. Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; Med. Sup. Dep.; Ord. Dep. Det. 142; Res. 
Labor Bn. 442; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

8th Division: 8th F. A. Brig., garrison duty.; 8th T. M. Btry., 
demobilizing. 11th Division: 24th F. A. Brig., mobilizing and de- 
mobilizing. 84th Division: 159th F. A. Brig., mobilizing for over- 
seas. 95th Division: 170th F. A. Brig., 820th Am. Tn., mobilizing 
and demobilizing. 98th Division: 26th T. M. Btry., mobilizing 
and demobilizing. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 29th (II) Aer. Sq.; 31st Bln. Co. Motor Transport 
Corps: M. Trk. Cos. 515, 631, 675. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. 
Cos. 9, 407. 


Leavenworth, Fort, Kans., Establishments at 

1. ARMY Post PRoPpeR.—Permanent post located on Missouri 
River, north of Leavenworth. Named in honor of Col. Henry 
Leavenworth, 3d Inf., U. S. A. (Bvt. Maj. Gen.), an outstanding 
soldier of War of 1812 and Frontier. Post established and oc- 
cupied, 1827. Original reservation set apart from public domain 
for military purposes, 1854. Army Laboratory School: See p. 273. 
Army Service Schools: Comprised Army School of the Line, Army 
Signal School, and Army Staff College established, 1909, as out- 
growth of previous schools dating back to 1881. Engineer Depot: 
In operation Sept. 1917 for storage, repair, and issue of bridge 
equipment, tools, stores, and supplies. See p. 185. Engineer 
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Officers’ Training Schools: First camp in operation, May—Aug. 
1917; second camp, Sept._Nov. 1917. See p. 186. Signal Corps 
Schools: Established July 1917 for training of officer and enlisted 
personnel; organizing Signal Corps units. See p. 489. 

Area—About 5,966 acres. 

2. UNITED STATES DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS.—Established as 
United States Military Prison, 1873. Operated Quartermaster 
Base Salvage Plant; 1,500 acre farm. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

8d Division: 5th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 5th Di- 
vision: 7th Engrs., 7th Engr. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 6th 
Division: 6th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas; 54th Inf., gar- 
rison duty. 7th Division: 10th F. Sig. Bn., garrison duty. 10tk 
Division: 20th Inf., garrison duty. 97th Division: 622d F. Sig. Bn., 
mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Engineers: 31st, 145th Regts. Infantry: 49th Regt. Signal 
Corps: 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, Sig. C. Dep. 
Bns.; 4th F. Sig. Bn.; 410th, 421st, 428d, 424th Tg. Bns.; 1st. 
2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, 6th Tng. Bns. U. S. Guards: Co. A 5th Bn. 


Lexington, Ky., Medical Mobilization Point at 
Troops 


NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 40. 


Lincoln, Fort, N. Dak. 

Permanent post, located in Burleigh County, near city of Bis- 
marck. Named in honor of Abraham Lincoln, sixteenth President 
of the United States, and in perpetuation of former post near 
Bismarck (1873-93), which was named Fort Abraham Lincoln. 
Original reservation acquired by donation, 1896, 1898, and 1899. 

Area—About 899 acres. 


Logan, Fort, Colo. 

Permanent post, located in Arapahoe County, 10 miles south 
of Denver. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. John A. Logan, U. S. V., 
a veteran of Mexican War, who served as a division and corps 
commander during Civil War and as commanding general, Army 
of the Tennessee. Original reservation acquired by donation, 
1887. Used as a recruit depot during war. See p. 71. 

Area—About 973 acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 29. 


Logan, Fort, Target Range, Colo. 
Permanent establishment, located in Douglas County. Acquired 
by purchase, 1905 for target range. Subpost of Fort Logan. 
Area—About 960 acres. 


Louisville, Ky. 
See Jeffersonville. 


McCook Field, Ohio 

Temporary aviation experimental station, under lease, located 
at Dayton, Ohio. Named after a famous family of Ohio, known as 
the “Fighting McCooks,” who figure in American military his- 
tory. Construction of field started, Oct. 6, 1917. Established, Oct. 
18, 1917, as Signal Corps experimental station. Placed under Air- 
plane Engineering Division, Aircraft Production Bureau, May, 
1918. Experimental Engineering Department: Operated under su- 
pervision of Airplane Engineering Division, Dayton, Ohio. Bureau 
of Aircraft Production District Office. See p. 111. 

Construction costs to Apr. 5, 1918—$729,686; estimated total 
cost—$1,000,000. Area—About 200 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: 246th, 807th, 881st Aer. Sqs.; A, B Sqs.; Det. 10 
A. 8. P. 


McCoy, Camp, Wis. 
See Sparta. 


Mackinac, Fort, Mich. (Inactive) 
See p. 597. 


Martin, Camp, Kans., National Guard Mobilization Point at 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
42d Division: 117th Am. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 


Meade, Fort, S. Dak. 

Permanent post, located in Meade County, near Sturgis. Named 
in honor of Maj. Gen. George G. Meade, U. S. A., a veteran of 
Mexican War, who received the thanks of Congress for services 
at Gettysburg, 1868, while in command of Army of Potomac. Orig- 
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ina] reservation set apart from public domain and post established 
1878. 

Area—12.5 sq. miles, and wood and timber reserve of 27,293 
acres. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Medical Mobilization Point at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 22. 


Morrow Field, Mich. 
See Detroit. 


Newport Barracks, Ky. (Inactive) 
See. p. 597. 


Nitro, W. Va., Establishments at 

1. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT.—See pp. 336-338. 

2. ORDNANCE PROVING GROUND.—See p. 341. 

8. UNITED STATES EXPLOSIVE PLANT “C”.—Temporary facility, 
located at Nitro, along the Kanawha River. Authorized Jan. 18, 
1918; under construction, 1918. Manufactured smokeless powder. 
Planned daily capacity—625,000 lbs. On Nov. 11, 1918, plant was 
eighty percent completed and producing 109,000 lbs. of smokeless 
powder daily. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $68,610,000. Area 
—About 7,500 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: 26th Bn. (less Cos. A, B). 


Ohio State University 
See Columbus. 


Omaha, Nebr., Establishments at 

1. ARMY BuILDING.—Formerly known as the old Federal build- 
ing, situated in Omaha. Acquired by transfer from Treasury 
Department, 1889. Used in connection with Omaha General Sup- 
ply Depot. 

Area—14,520 sq. ft. 
. FINANCE ZONE 11, OFFICE oF.—At Omaha; see p. 215. 
. FLORENCE FIELD.—See Omaha, Fort. 
. Fort CrooK.—See Crook. 
. Fort OMAHA.—See Omaha, Fort. 
. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CoRPS.—Perma- 
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nent installation, formerly known as the Omaha Depot. Original 
reservation acquired 1879-1904. Located in Omaha at 23d and 
Hickory Streets. Referred to as general supply depot since 1917. 
Used for procurement, storage, and distribution of supplies in 
Zone 11. 

Area—About 7 acres. See pp. 425, 441, 452. 

%. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CorPs.—Located in Omaha, 
on premises at 23d and Hickory Streets. See p. 478. 

8. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SUBZONE 9).—See p. 543. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 49. 


Omaha, Fort, Nebr. 

Permanent post, located in Omaha, Douglas County. Original 
reservation of 40 acres acquired by purchase, 1868. Available 
area later extended by lease of Florence Field, Florence, Nebr. 
Training facilities supplemented by those of near-by Fort Crook. 
Army Balloon School: Established Mar. 1917, for training bal- 
loon observers only; student capacity—2,150. See Crook. Florence 
Field: Used as balloon field and camp site. 

Costs of construction at Florence Field to June 30, 1919—$381,- 
150. Area—Post proper—About 82 acres; Florence Field—About 
148 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: Bin. Co. A; 9th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 24th, 27th, 30th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 
50th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 68d, 64th, 65th, 66th, 78d, 74th, 75th, 
81st Bln. Cos.; 1st Bin. Sch. Sq.; 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th Bln. Sqs. 


Peoria, DL, Establishments at 

1. CAMP HERRING.—Ordnance camp, located 114 miles south- 
east of Peoria, Peoria County. Ordnance Welding School: Part 
of mobile ordnance school. See p. 343. Mobile Ordnance School: 
School (less Ordnance Welding School) transferred to Raritan 
Arsenal, N. J., June 1918, to join Ordnance Maintenance and Re- 
pair School at that station. Motor Instruction School: Instruc- 
tion camp for ordnance and artillery personnel, Holt caterpillar 
tractor. 

2. HOLT MANUFACTURING COMPANY.—Subsidized ordnance 
plant, engaged in the production of caterpillar tractors, located 
at Peoria. Ordnance School: Technical course. Tank Corps School: 
Technical course. 
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Perry, Camp, Ohio 
See Toledo. 


Point Pleasant, W. Va., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. D. 26th Bn. 


Riley, Fort, Kans., Establishments at 

1. ARMY Post PRoPpER.—Permanent post, located 4 miles north- 
east of Junction City, Geary and Riley Counties. Originally know: 
as Camp Center. Renamed in honor of Maj. Gen. Bennet Riley, 
U. S. A., a veteran of the War of 1812 and War with Mexico. 
Site selected, 1852; post established, 1853. Set apart from pubik 
domain, 1855. School for Cavalry and Light Artillery authorized 
1887. Permanent buildings turned over to Medical Department 
for hospital purposes, Sept. 1917—July 1919. Department Base Ho: 
pital: Organized Sept. 27, 1917, utilizing post hospital, most of 
permanent buildings, and new structures. Closed July 1919, when 
post reverted to its former status. See pp. 264, 266. Medical Trcin- 
ing Camp: See p. 270. Officers’ Training Schools: First Series. 
Officers’ Training Camps—One camp, in operation, May 15—Aug. 
11, 1917. See pp. 79, 80. 

Area—About 19,446 acres. 

2. CAMP FUNSTON.—History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. 
Frederick Funston, U. S. A., one-time commander of the 20:b 
Kans. Inf., U. S. V., who captured General Emilio Aguinaldo, 
leader of the Philippine Insurrection, 1901. Established July 18, 
1917, to serve as training camp for 89th Div. (N. A.), which oc- 
cupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917—May 1918. Construction started 
June 28, 1917 and continued through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-5, 1917; the last, Dee 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: Ala., 1,350; Ariz., 3,452; Colo., 5,626; Fla., 2,236; Kans, 
29,918; La., 5,000; Miss., 6,048; Mo., 89,886; Nebr., 15,554; N. 
Mex., 2,425; Okla., 500; S. Dak., 10,110; other States, 5,447: 
other camps, 12,492. 

Designated as dembolization center, Dec. 8, 1918. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located on the Fort 
Riley Military Reservation, Kans., about 8 miles east of the post 
proper. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: All cases in need of hos- 
pitalization were sent to the base hospital at Fort Riley. During 
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the fall epidemic of 1918, several buildings and a number of bar- 
racks were converted into temporary hospitals and were manned 
by personnel from divisional field hospitals. See pp. 264, 266. Offi- 
cers’ Training Schools: Third Series—In operation, Jan. 5—Apr. 
19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series—In operation during May 
and June 1918. See pp. 88, 84. Demobilization Center: Number 
processed—About 77,800. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,401 buildings. Troop capacity—42,806. Con- 
struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $11,293,000. Area— 
Cantonment site proper, 2,000 acres; entire Fort Riley reserva- 
tion, 19,447 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 191T—Aug. 26, Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood; 
Nov. 26, Brig. Gen. Frank L. Winn (ad interim) ; Dec. 8, Maj. 
Gen. Charles C. Ballou (ad interim). 

1918—Jan. 12, Brig. Gen. Frank L. Winn (ad interim) ; Mar. 
10, Maj. Gen. Charles C. Ballou (ad interim); Apr. 12, Maj. 
Gen. Leonard Wood; May 25, Brig. Gen. Edward T. Donnelly (ad 
interim) ; June 4, Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood. 

1919—Feb. 22, Brig. Gen. Howard R. Hickok; Feb. 28, Brig. 
Gen. William J. Glasgow; Mar. 11, Brig. Gen. William H. Sage 
through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers —_______| Aggregate 
White Colored. Total 

787 9,842 7 9,849 10,606 
1,073 > 82,046 7 32,963 34,026 
1,177 011 7 24,018 25,195 
1,435 26,075 2 26,077 27,512 
1,580 22,178 2,707 94,885 26,465 
1,709 21,967 2,661 24,628 26,837 
1,623 32,338 2,454 4,792 276,415 
1,459 23,249 2,671 25,920 27,370 
1,102 33,687 2,050 25,737 26,839 

499 15,951 3,706 19,657 20,156 

762 26,044 9,765 35,809 36,571 
1,346 29,330 9,969 30,209 40,045 
1,106 39,767 9,459 49,216 50,322 
2,539 38,877 0,134 48,011 50,550 
1,349 33,352 7,876 41,423 42,777 
1,036 29,014 3,074 32,988 34,024 
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Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 

FUNSTON, CAMP.—Aux. Rmt. Dep. 323; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Cp. 
Hq.; Dep. Brig. 164; Devipt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 418; F. Trk. 
& H. Co. 814; Med. Sup. Dep.; Ord. Dep. Co. 114; Provost Gd. 
Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 415; Serv. Park U.; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. 
Det. 

DIVISIONAL UNITS 

RILEY, Fort.—5sth Division: Hq. Tr., mobilizing for overseas. 
10th Division: 20th Inf., garrison duty. 

FUNSTON, CAMP.—7th Division: Div. (less 7th T. M. Btry., 5th 
Engrs., 6th Engr. Tn.), garrison duty. 10th Division: Div., mo- 
bilizing for overseas; Div. (less 41st Inf., 20th Inf., 210th Engrs., 
210th Engr. Tn.), demobilizing; 41st Inf., garrison duty. 15th 
Division: 57th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 85th Division: Div. 
(less 60th F. A. Brig. Hq.), demobilizing. 41st Division: 146th M. 
G. Bn., demobilizing. 42d Division: 117th F. Sig. Bn., 117th Am. 
Tn., demobilizing. 89th Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas; 
Div. (less 178th Inf. Brig. Hq., 164th F. A. Brig. Hq., 340th F. A., 
841st F. A., 314th T. M. Btry., 340th M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., 314th Am. 
Tn., 314th Sup. Tn., 314th Sn. Tn.), demobilizing. 92d Division: 
DHQ., 349th M. G. Bn., Hq. Tr., Tns. (less 317th Engr. Tn.), 
mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

RILEY, Fort.—Cavalry: 2d, 18th, 20th, 21st, 811th Regts. Medi- 
cal Department: Base Hosps. 70, 81, 82, 88, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 89, 
90; Evac. Hosps. 1, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 
Quartermaster Corps: Serv. Bn. 425. U. S. Guards: Co. A. 26th 
Bn., 46th Bn. 

FUNSTON, CAMP.—Engineers: 12th Regt.; 529th, 530th Bns. 
Infantry: 65th, 805th, 806th, 815th, 816th Pion. Medical Depart- 
ment: Base Hosps. 21, 87, 103; Evac. Hosp. 1. Quartermaster 
Corps: Bkry. Cos. 316, 350, 889, 390, 402, 412; 820th F. Rmt. 
Sq.; Serv. Bns. 325, 415. Signal Corps: 828d F. Sig. Bn. U. S. 
Guards: 5th, 46th Bns. 


Robinson, Camp, Wis. 
See Sparta. 
Robinson, Fort, Nebr. 
Permanent post, located on White River, Dawes and Sioux 


Counties, 3 miles southwest of Crawford. Named in honor of Ist 
Lt. Levi H, Robinson, 14th Inf., U. S. A., who was killed by 
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Indians near Laramie Peak, Wyo., Feb. 9, 1874. Original reserva- 
tion set apart from public domain 1876. Permanent construction 
began 1887. 

Area—About 86 sq. miles, including wood and timber reserve. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: 5th Bn. (less Co. A.). 


Rock Island Arsenal, Il. 

Permanent installation, located on island in Mississippi River, 
opposite cities of Rock Island and Moline, Ill, and Davenport, 
Iowa, Rock Island County. Original reservation acquired by treaty 
with Indians, 1804; occupied, 1815. Fort Armstrong constructed, 
1816. Turned over to Indian Agents, 1836; repossessed by War 
Department, 1840. Arsenal and Armory established, 1865. Ar- 
senal: Manufacturing activities—See p. 351. General Supply Ord- 
nance Depot, Reserve: See p. 337. Motor Instruction School: 
Transferred to Raritan Arsenal, June 1918. See Raritan. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $224,000. Area— 
About 896 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: 5th Bn. (less Co. A.). 


St. Louis, Mo., Establishments at 

1. ARMY RESERVE DEPOT, PURCHASE AND STORAGE SERVICE (also 
known as INTERIOR STORAGE DEPOT) .—Located at St. Louis. Used 
for the storage of material received from manufacturers, pending 
shipment to Army supply bases. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $1,350,000. Gross 
area of covered storage—384,300 sq. ft. Area of site—About 21 
acres, . 

2. CAMP GAILLARD.—See Gaillard. 

8. FINANCE ZONE 8, OFFICE OF.—See p. 215. 

4. GENERAL HOSPITAL No. 40.—Temporary medical establish- 
ment located in City Infirmary of St. Louis and one building of 
City Isolation Hospital, on Arsenal Street; leased for Medical De- 
partment, Nov. 15, 1918. Designated general hospital, Feb. 4, 1919. 
Used primarily for treatment of maxillofacial injuries, and of 
general medical and surgical cases. Transferred to United States 
Public Health Service, June 1919. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$129,500. Area—About 14 acres. See p. 264. 

5. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CoRPS.—Perma- 
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nent installation, known since 1871, in succession, as the St. Louis 
Depot, St. Louis Arsenal, St. Louis Barracks, and St. Louis 
Clothing Depot. Referred to as general supply depot since 1917. 
Original reservation acquired, 1827. Located at Second and Ar- 
senal Streets. Used for procurement, storage, and distribution 
of supplies in Zone 8. Converted into medical depot, 1937. Baze 
Salvage Plant—See p. 453. 

Area—About 34 acres. See pp. 428, 441. 

6. GENERAL SUPPLY ORDNANCE DEPOT.—See p. 337. 

1. JEFFERSON BARRACKS.—See Jefferson. 

8. MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPoT.—Located in St. Louis, at 500-512 
North Fourth Street. Used for the procurement, storage, and 
distribution of supplies. See p. 251. 

9. Scott FIELD.—See Scott. 

10. St. LouIs ORDNANCE DISTRICT, OFFICE OF.—See pp. 335, 350. 

11. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—See pp. 439, 440. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Engineers: 12th Regt. Medical Department: Base Hosp. 21. 


St. Paul, Minn., Establishments at 

1. AVIATION MECHANICS TRAINING SCHOOL.—Temporary avis- 
tion educational facility, located at St. Paul. Established Dec. 15, 
1917. Early courses for mechanics were given at the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh; Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; David Rankin, 
Jr., School of Mechanical Trades, St. Louis; Dunwoodie Institute, 
and Liberty Ignition School, Minneapolis; all of which were 
concentrated in the spring of 1918 in the Aviation Mechanics 
Training School, also known as the Air Service Mechanics 
School. Courses were given in the following trades: cabinet 
maker, carpenter, coppersmith, chauffeur, electrician, fabric 
maker, instrument repairman, machinist, airplane mechanic. 
motor mechanic, metal worker, motorcyclist, propeller maker. 
truckmaster, vulcanizer, and welder. Student capacity—3,5: 
number of graduates—14,013. 

Construction costs to Nov. 11, 1918—About $245,000; project 
abandoned soon thereafter. 

2. Fort SNELLING.—See Snelling. 

3. GENERAL HOosPITAL No. 29.—See Snelling. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 130th, 200th, 201st, 864th, 871st, 872d Aer. Sqs. 
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Savanna Proving Ground, Ill. 

Permanent facility, located in Jo Daviess and Carroll Counties, 
about 9 miles from Savanna. Authorized Apr. 19, 1918, as proving 
ground for Rock Island Arsenal. General Supply Ordnance Depot: 
See p. 338. Ordnance Proving Ground: See p. 341. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $646,755. Area— 
About 13,000 acres. 


Scott Field, Tl. 

Permanent flying field, located 8 miles east of Belleville, in St. 
Clair County. Named in honor of Corp. Frank S. Scott, U. S. A., 
who was killed in an aviation accident, Sept. 28, 1912. Construc- 
tion started, July 4, 1917; flying began, Sept. 12, 1917. Primary 
Flying School: 8-week course; student capacity—300. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—$1,737,576; cost of real 
estate—$119,285. Area—About 643 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 11th, 12th, 16th, 50th, 85th, 86th, 88th, 114th, 
154th, 155th, 221st, 222d, 242d, 261st, 262d, 268d, 284th, 841st 
Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C Sas. 


Selfridge Field, Mich. 

Permanent flying field, located 8 miles east of Mount Clemens, 
in Macomb County. Named in honor of 1st Lt. Thomas E. Self- 
ridge, F. A., U. S. A., who was killed in an aviation accident, 
Sept. 17, 1908. Construction started, July 8, 1917; flying began, 
July 14, 1917. Aerial Gunnery School for Observation Graduates: 
3-week course; student capacity—150. Aerial Gunnery School for 
Fighting Observers: 4-week course; student capacity—25 per 
week. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—$2,455,462; cost of real 
estate—$190,000. Area—About 665 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 8th, 9th, 27th, 40th, 41st, 87th, 94th, 95th, 147th, 


156th, 157th, 170th, 266th, 380th, 828th, 829th, 880th Aer. Saqs.; 
A, B Sas. 


Sheridan, Fort, Ill. 


Permanent post, located on Lake Michigan at Highwood, Lake 
County, 25 miles north of Chicago. Named in honor of Gen. 
Philip H. Sheridan, U. S. A., who received the thanks of Con- 
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gress for his conduct of the Shenandoah Valley Campaign, 1864; 
Commanding General of the Army, 1883-88. Reservation ac- 
quired by donation, 1887. Buildings turned over to Medical 
Department for hospital use, Sept. 21, 1918. General Hospital 
No. 28: Designated general hospital, Sept. 1918. Under construc- 
tion, Oct. 1918-Apr. 1919; developed into largest general hospital 
in Zone of Interior. Used primarily for treatment of patients from 
overseas, including a large number of genito-urinary cases held 
in detention in France. Costs of construction and alterations to 
June 30, 1919—About $3,050,000. See p. 264. Officers’ Training 
Schools: First Series, Officers’ Training Camps—Two camps, in 
operation, May 15—Aug. 11, 1917. See pp. 79, 80. Second Series, 
Officers’ Training Camps—Three camps, in operation, Aug. 27- 
Nov. 27, 1917. See p. 80. Reserve Officers’ Training Camp—lIn 
operation, June— July 1918. See p. 85. Students’ Army Training 
Corps Camp—In operation, July—Sept. 1918. See p. 85. : 

Area—About 720 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

14th Division: 40th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 42d Division: 
149th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 97th Division: 61st F. A. 
mobilizing for overseas. 99th Division: 28th T. M. Btry., mobil- 
izing for overseas. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Medical Department: Base Hosps. 103, 142, 148. U. S. Guards: 

Co. A. 5th Bn., 36th Bn. 


Sherman, Camp, Ohio 

History: Named in honor of Gen. William T. Sherman, U. S. A, 
who received the thanks of Congress for distinguished service 
during the Civil War; commanded the Army, 1869-88. Estab- 
lished, June 21, 1917, to serve as training camp for 838d Div. 
(N. A.), which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917-May 1918. 
Construction started, June 27, 1917, and continued through 1918 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1, 1917; the last, Dec. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: Ala., 1,000; Ind., 5,500; Ohio, 83,802; Okla., 1,105; Pa. 
12,173; Tenn., 5,805; W. Va., 1,000; other States, 1,140; other 
camps, 14,057. 

Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 3, 1918. Retained as 
permanent reservation. 

Description: Reservation located 8 miles northwest of Chilli- 
cothe, in Ross County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Located 
about 3 miles from center of Chillicothe. Organized and opened, 
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Sept. 1917. See p. 265. Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series— 
In operation, Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series— 
In operation, May 15—Sept. 1, 1918. See pp. 83, 84. Demobilization 
Center: Number processed—173,233. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,378 buildings. Troop capacity—39,904. Con- 
struction costs to June 80, 1919—About $12,826,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper—2,002 acres; entire reservation—11,802 
acres. ; 
Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Brig. Gen. Edwin F. 
Glenn; Aug. 28, Maj. Gen. Edwin F. Glenn. 

1918—Jan. 13, Brig. Gen. Frederick Perkins (ad interim) ; 
Mar. 23, Brig. Gen. Willard A. Holbrook (ad interim) ; Apr. 8, 
Maj. Gen. Edwin F. Glenn; May 27, Brig. Gen. Adrian S. Flem- 
ing; June 2, Col. Charles W. Castle; June 7, Brig. Gen. Daniel B. 
Devore; June 10, Maj. Gen. Harry C. Hale; Aug. 21, Brig. Gen. 
Wilber E. Wilder; Aug. 25, Col. Tyree R. Rivers; Oct. 12, Brig. 
Gen. Tyree R. Rivers; Oct. 30, Brig. Gen. Mathew C. Smith. 

1919—Jan. 29, Brig. Gen. Wilber E. Wilder; Feb. 10, Maj. Gen. 
Edwin F. Glenn through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 308; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
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158th Dep. Brig.; Engr. Dep. Det. 412; F. Trk. & H. Co. 308; M. 
Sh. Trk. U. 341; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Co. 841; Ord. Dep. Co. 
108; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 418; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. 
Det. 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

14th Division: 40th Inf., garrison duty. 19th Division: 2d Inf., 
garrison duty. 87th Division: Div., demobilizing. 88th Division: 
113th Engrs., 118th F. Sig. Bn., demobilizing. 80th Division: 
319th Inf., 820th Inf., demobilizing. 88d Division: Div., mobilizing 
for overseas; Div. (less 823d F. A.), demobilizing. 84th Division: 
Div. (less 159th F. A. Brig.), mobilizing for overseas; 325th F. 
A., 309th Engrs., 309th Am. Tn., 309th Sup. Tn., 309th Engr. Tn., 
demobilizing. 85th Division: 310th Engineers, demobilizing. 92d 
Division: 317th Engrs., 825th F. Sig. Bn., 317th Engr. Tn., mobil- 
izing for overseas; 317th Engrs., demobilizing. 98d Division: 
872d Inf., demobilizing. 95th Division: DHQ., 358th M. G. Bn, 
359th M. G. Bn., 190th Inf. Brig. (less Hq.), 620th F. Sig. Bn., 
320th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 820th Sup. Tn., 320th Sn. Tn., mobilizing 
and demobilizing. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 70th Regt.; Ist A. A. Bn. Chemical Warfare 
Service: Cos. G, H, I, K, L, M 1st Gas Regt. Engineers: 15th 
Regt.; 181st, 520th Bns.; 464th Engr. Pon. Tn. Infantry: 6th, 
802d, 809th, 818th Pion. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 4, 25, 
52, 58, 60, 67, 68, 77, 100, 112, 118, 149; Camp Hosps. 4, 8, 9, 11; 
Evac. Hosps. 18, 14, 28. Motor Transport Corps: 51st M. Comd.; 
408th M. Sup. Tn.; M. Rep. Us. 301, 302. Quartermaster Corps: 
Bkry. Cos. 809, 311, 314, 327, 329, 330, 846, 864, 395; 331st, 
350th F. Rmt. Sqs. Signal Corps: 319th, 323d F. Sig. Bns.; 402d, 
403d Tg. Bns. Transportation Corps: 82d, 35th, 67th, 85th, 86th, 
88th, 98th, 103d, 107th, 113th Cos. U. S. Guards: 26th Bn. 


Snelling, Fort, Minn. 

Located in Hennepin County, at junction of Mississippi and 
Minnesota Rivers, about 7 miles southwest of St. Paul. Initially 
known as Fort St. Anthony. Renamed in 1825, in honor of Col. 
Josiah Snelling, a veteran of the War of 1812. Original reserva- 
tion acquired by treaty with Sioux Indians, 1805. Post estab- 
lished 1820; rebuilt 1879-89. Temporarily under Medical Depart- 
ment, 1918-19. General Hospital No. 29: Post converted into 
medical establishment Aug. 12, 1918. Adaptation for general hos- 
pital purposes approved during Sept. 1918; officially designated 
Sept. 21, 1918. Used for treatment of general medical and surgical 
cases and for physical reconstruction. Officers’ Training Camps: 
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First Series—In operation, May 15—Aug. 11, 1917. See p. 79. Sec- 
ond Series—In operation, Aug. 27—Nov. 27, 1917. See p. 80. 4 

Cost of hospital construction and alterations to June 30, 1919— 
About $497,000. See p. 264. 

Area—About 2,381 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

10th Division: 41st Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 14th Division: 
40th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 84th Division: 185th Inf., 
mobilizing for overseas. 42d Division: 151st F. A., mobilizing for 
overseas. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Infantry: 36th, 49th Regts. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 

107, 108. U. S. Guards: 18th, 29th Bns. 


Sparta Target Range, Wis. (also known as Camp McCoy) 

Permanent reservation, located in Monroe County, 7 miles 
northwest of Sparta. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 
1908-10, and by reservation from public domain for military 
purposes, 1909. Designated Sparta Military Reservation, 1923. Re- 
named Camp McCoy, 1926. Camp Robinson: Wisconsin National 
Guard Camp, established 1915. Field Artillery mobilization point, 
1917. Field Artillery Camp: Established on northern part of reser- 
vation. General Supply Ordnance Depot: Established Dec. 1918 
for storage of ammunition and explosives. See p. 338. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$363,500. Area—About 
14,111 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

2d Division: 17th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 4th Division: 
16th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 7th Division: 8th F. A., mobil- 
izing for overseas. 86th Division: 161st F. A., mobilizing for over- 
seas. 


Taylor, Camp Zachary, Ky. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Zachary Taylor, U.S. A., 
who received the thanks of Congress for services during the War 
with Mexico; twelfth President of the United States. Established, 
July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 84th Div. (N. A.), 
which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917—June 1918. Construc- 
tion started June 22, 1917 and continued through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and 
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other sources: Ala., 1,994; Ill., 16,225; Ind., 86,127; Ky., 33,490; 
La., 2,879; N. C., 1,000; Ohio, 14,210; Tenn., 1,000; Wis., 5,200; 
other States, 600; other camps, 11,061. 

Field Artillery replacement depot (replacement and training 
camp) established June 25, 1918. Designated as field artillery 
training center, Aug. 21, 1918. Camp designated as demobiliza- 
tion center, Dec. 3, 1918. Ordered sold 1920. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located about 5 miles 
southeast of Louisville, in Jefferson County. Facilities—Camp 
Base Hospital: Located about 14 mile from center of camp. Before 
Sept. 18, 1917, when first of base hospital buildings was oc- 
cupied, use was made of barracks for hospital purposes. Hospital 
completed Nov. 25, 1917. See p. 265. Officers’ Training Schools: 
Third Series—In operation, Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. 
Field Artillery Central Officers’ Training School—In operation, 
June 1918-Feb. 1919. See pp. 86, 87. Training School for Chap- 
lains—In operation, Apr.—Dec. 1918 (2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, and 
th sessions). See p. 79 and Monroe. Field Artillery Replacement 
Depot: See pp. 199, 205. Demobilization Center: Number processed 
—About 153,500. Camp Knox: Subpost until July 11, 1919. See 
Knox. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,563 buildings. Troop capacity—45,424. Con- 
struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $8,439,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper, 2,600 acres; entire tract, 23,621 acres. 

Command Status: Camp operated under supervision of Chief 
of Field Artillery from June 25, 1918. Commanding officer re- 
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ported direct to War Department; also exercised jurisdiction of 
general courts-martial till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917-Aug. 25, Col. Wilber E. Wilder; Aug. 
29, Brig. Gen. Wilber E. Wilder; Oct. 6, Maj. Gen. Harry C. Hale; 
Nov. 26, Brig. Gen. Wilber E. Wilder (ad interim). 

1918—Mar. 1, Maj. Gen. Harry C. Hale; June 10, Col. Freder- 
ick E. Johnston; June 24, Brig. Gen. Fred T. Austin; Nov. 20, 
Maj. Gen. John E. McMahon. 

1919—Jan. 18, Brig. Gen. Julius A. Penn; Mar. 1, Brig. Gen. 
Daniel W. Ketcham; May 8, Maj. Gen. William S. McNair through 
June 20. 

Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 

Aux. Rmt. Dep. 319; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Ha.; 
159th Dep. Brig.; Engr. Dep. Det. 418; F. Trk. & H. Co. 309; M. 
Sh. Trk. U. 842; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Cos. 343, 720; Ord. Dep. 
Co. 109; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 411; Sig. Sup. Det.; 
Util. Det. 

DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Division: Div., garrison duty. 8th Division: 2d F. A., gar- 
rison duty. 9th Division: 17th Inf. Brig. (less 67th Inf.), mobiliz- 
ing for overseas. 17th Division: 5th Inf., garrison duty. 88th Divi- 
sion: Div. (less Hq. 68d F. A. Brig., 187th F. A., 189th F. A., 
118th Engrs., 118th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 118th Am. Tn., 113th 
Engr. Tn.), demobilizing. 42d Division: 150th F. A., demobilizing. 
84th Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas; Div. (less 325th 
F. A., 827th F. A., 309th Engrs., 809th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 309th 
Sup. Tn., 309th Engr. Tn.), demobilizing. 89th Division: Ha. 
178th Inf. Brig., Hq. Tr., demobilizing. 92d Division: 349th M. G. 
Bn., 817th Am. Tn., 817th Sup. Tn., 317th Sn. Tn., demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Engineers: 22d Regt.; 615th, 582 Bns. Infantry: 1st, 64th, 801st, 
814th Pion. Machine Gun Battalions: 3d. Medical Department: 
Base Hosps. 265, 32, 40, 118, 119, 181; Camp Hosp. 58; Evac. Hosps. 
2, 11, 18, 20. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 808, 814, 316, 317, 
867, 407; Serv. Bn. 317. Signal Corps: 412th, 423d Tg. Bns. 
Transportation Corps: 13th, 60th, 78th Cos. 


Thomas, Fort, Ky. 

Permanent post, located adjacent to city of Fort Thomas, Camp- 
bell County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. George H. Thomas, 
U. 8. A., a veteran of Mexican War, who performed outstanding 
services as a corps and army commander during Civil War. Orig- 
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1 

inal reservation acquired by purchase 1887. Designated recruit | 

depot Aug. 7, 1917. , 
Area, including rifle range—About 285 acres. 


Toledo, Ohio, Establishments at 

1. ERIE PROVING GROUND.—Permanent installation, located in 
Ottawa County, on Lake Erie, 32 miles east of Toledo. Formerly 
known as Camp Perry Proving Ground. Acquired by purchase, 
1918. Construction halted after signing of Armistice. Genera 
Supply Ordnance Depot: See p. 338. Ordnance Proving Ground: 
See p. 341. School for Ordnance Inspectors: See p. 343. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $4,959,000. Area 
—About 1,158 acres. 

2. CAMP PERRY.—Temporary installation, located on permanent 
Ohio State property near LaCarne, Ottawa County. Used for mo 
bilization of Ohio National Guard, 1917. Infantry Small Arn: 
Firing School: Established May 1918; transferred to Camp Ben- 
ning, Oct. 1918. Officers’ Training Schools: Infantry Officers’ 
Training School for S. A. T. C. men held at Small Arms Firing 
School during June 1918. See pp. 85, 86. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$20,000. 

8. UNITED STATES NITRATE PLANT No. 3.—Temporary installa 
tion, located near Toledo. Under construction 1918; about one 
third completed, Nov. 11, 1918. Planned annual capacity—55,0M 
tons of ammonium nitrate. Turned over to Salvage Board for 
disposition. 

Cost of construction—About $5,761,785. Area—About 376 
acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

87th Division: 112th Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 42¢ 

Division: 116th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


Topeka, Kans., National Guard Mobilization Point at 
Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 

85th Division: 110th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., Military Activities at 

1. RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CorPS.—See pp. 555, 591. 

2. SCHOOL OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS.—A ground school for 
flyers, which opened May 21, 1917; 12-week course; student caps- 
city—900. 

8. SIGNAL CORPS TRAINING.—See pp. 480, 489. 
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- 4. U.S. ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND STUDENTS’ ARMY 
TRAINING CorPs.—See pp. 556, 596. 


“Wayne, Fort, Mich. . 

Permanent post, located on Detroit River, in city of Detroit, 
- Wayne County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Anthony Wayne, 
U. S. A., who received the thanks of Congress for the capture of 
i Stony Point, 1779. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 
- 1842-44. Under jurisdiction of Operations Section, Department 
« of Military Aeronautics since 1917. Aviation Recruit Depot. Con- 
-. centration Camp for the Formation of Aero Squadrons. 
Area—About 65 acres. 


Troops 


; NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
° Air Service: 607th Aer. Sq.; 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 
34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 88th, 39th Cons. Cos. 


West Baden, Ind., General Hospital No. 35 
:“ Temporary medical facilities, located in West Baden Springs 
and Sutton Hotels, West Baden. Leased for Medical Department, 
Oct. 15, 1918; designated general hospital, Oct. 24, 1918. Used 
© for treatment of general medical and surgical cases. Property 
- returned to lessor, May 1919. 
Cost of construction and alterations during period of occupancy 
—About $124,000. Area—About 620 acres. See p. 264. 


~ Wright Field, Wilbur, Ohio 
Permanent flying field, located at Fairfield, Ohio, 5 miles east 
of Dayton. Named in honor of Wilbur Wright, pioneer of aviation, 
who, with his brother Orville, constructed the first practical air- 
+ plane, which was flown at Kitty Hawk, N. C., Dec. 17, 1903. Con- 
struction of field started May 27, 1917; flying began, July 14, 
1917 and continued to Dec. 15, 1917; resumed Apr. 15, 1918. 
8! Placed under Technical Section, Department of Military Aero- 
nautics, 1918. Armorers’ School: Established, Mar. 18, 1918 by 
transfer from Ellington Field, for the training of enlisted armor- 
ers and armament officers; student capacity—900. Aerial Gun- 
* mery Course. Aviation General Supply Depot: Established Jan. 
1918; supplied matériel to flying fields; in particular to Chanute 
Field, Scott Field, Selfridge Field, Wilbur Wright Field, and 
Aviation Repair Depot at Indianapolis, Ind. Temporary Storage 
‘ Depot. 
q Field, school, and depot consolidated Jan. 4, 1919 and designated 
Wilbur Wright Air Service Depot. 
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Construction costs to Jan. 1919—About $3,509,701. Area 2,245 

acres, 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 12th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 42d, 43d, 44th, 47th, 149th, 
151st, 159th, 162d, 163d, 166th, 172d, 231st, 246th, 255th, 256th, 
257th, 258th, 259th, 260th, 265th, 287th, 288th, 342d, 507th, 
612th, 669th, 678th, 827th, 851st, 874th, 1104th Aer. Sqs.; A,B, 
C, I, K, L, M, P, Q Sas. 


Youngstown, Ohio, Medical Mobilization Point at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 81. 


SECTION 5 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS 
WITHIN 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT 


Apache, Fort, Ariz. 


Permanent post, located in townships 4 and 5, north, range 23, 
east, Navajo County. First occupied, as a temporary camp, 1870, 
and successively known as Camp Ord, Camp Mogollon, Camp 
Apache, and Camp Thomas, until 1879 when present designation 
was made. Reservation set apart from public domain, 1877. 


Area—About 7,579 acres. 


Baker, Camp Newton D., Tex. 
See El Paso. 


Barron Field, Tex. 

Temporary flying field, located at Everman, about 5 miles south 
of Fort Worth, Tarrant County. Initially known as Taliaferr 
Field No. 2. Redesignated in honor of Flying Cadet R. J. Barrot, 
who was killed in an aviation accident Aug. 22, 1917. Constru 
tion started Sept. 18, 1917; flying began Nov. 20, 1917. Primary 
Flying School: 8-week course; student capacity—800. Pursuit 
School: Consisted of one unit. Temporary Storage Depot. 

Costs of construction to Mar. 28, 1918—$985,528. Area—633 
acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: T7th (II), 207th (II), 273d, 851st, 352d Aer. Sx: 
A, B, C, D Sqs. 


Bayard, Fort, N. Mex. 

Permanent post, located 9 miles from Silver Springs. Name? 
honor of Brig. Gen. George D. Bayard, U. S. V. (Capt. 4th Car, 
who was mortally wounded in battle during Civil War. Post ests 
lished, 1866; reservation set apart from public domain for mi 
tary purposes, 1869. Discontinued as garrison post and tun 
over to Medical Department for general hospital purposes, 1%. 
United States Army General Hospital, Fort Bayard: Assum 


this title at close of War with Spain. Used primarily for treatm. | 


of Army personnel suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. B- 


panded during World War to accommodate three times the nut 


ber of peace-time patients. Turned over to United States Putt 
Health Service, 1920. See p. 268. 

Costs of construction and alterations to June 80, 1919—Abw: 
$630,000. Area—About 22 sq. miles 


Beaumont, Tex., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: 19th Bn. (less Cos. A, D). 


Beirne, Camp Owen, Tex. 
See El Paso. 


Bliss, Camp Fort, Tex. 
See E] Paso. 


Bliss, Fort, Tex. 
See El Paso. 


Bliss, Fort, Target Range, N. Mex. 

Permanent installation, located in Dona Ana County, 27 nik 
northwest of Fort Bliss, Tex., of which it is a subpost. Reser 
in 1911 and 1915 as a target range for Fort Bliss. 

Area—About 46,000 acres. 


Bowie, Camp, Tex. 

History: Named in honor of Col. James Bowie, Republic ¢ 
Texas, who was killed in the defense of the Alamo, 1836. Est 
lished July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 86th Di 
(N. G.), which occupied the camp, Aug. 1917—July 1918. Co 
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struction started July 25, 1917 and continued through 1918. 


About 17,000 National Guard troops from Tex. and Okla. ar- 
rived Sept. 1-30, 1917. The first inducted men reported Oct. 1-15, 
1917; the last, Dec. 1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received 
from States and other sources: Ark., 500; C. Z., 103; Calif., 500; 
La., 500; Okla., 3,900; Tex., 6,669; other States, 200; other camps, 
13,710. 


Beginning July 1918, used as infantry replacement and train- 
ing camp. Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. 
Ordered salvaged Apr. 1919. Closed Aug. 15, 1919. 


Description: Temporary training camp, located about 3 miles 
north of Fort Worth, Tarrant County. Facilities—Camp Base 
Hospital: Organized Aug. 21, 1917. Hospital site, containing 70 
acres, located in southwest corner of camp. Construction com- 
pleted Sept. 24, 1917. See p. 264. Officers’ Training Schools: Third 
Series—In operation, Jan. 5—-Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Fourth 
Series—In operation during May and June 1918. See pp. 83, 84. 
Demobilization Center: Number processed—About 3,500. Other 
Facilities: See p. 678. 


Tent camp, supplemented by 1,316 temporary buildings. Troop 
capacity—41,879. Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $3,- 
777,000. Area—Camp site proper, 1,410 acres; entire tract, 2,186 
acres. 


Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Aug. 15, 1919. 


Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 24, Brig. Gen. Edwin St. J. 
Greble; Aug. 31, Maj. Gen. Edwin St. J. Greble; Sept. 18, Brig. 
Gen. George Blakely (ad interim) ; Dec. 6, Maj. Gen. Edwin St. 
J. Greble. : 


1918—Sept. 11, Col. George O. Cress (ad interim) ; Sept. 28, 
Col. Cortlandt Parker (ad interim) ; Oct. 9, Maj. Lewis W. Tibbits 
(ad interim); Oct. 18, Brig. Gen. Harold P. Howard; Nov. 1, 
Brig. Gen. William B. Cochran; Nov. 27, Col. William L. Reed 
(ad interim). 

1919—Apr. 7, Maj. Gen. Charles S. Farnsworth; Apr. 13, Col. 
William L. Reed (ad interim) ; Apr. 27, Maj. Gen. Clement A. F. 
Flagler; May 17, Brig. Gen. George H. Shelton; June 1, Maj. 
Gen. LeRoy S. Lyon, through June 20. 
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Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers Aggregate 
White Colored Total 
1917 

14,142 M70 

23,901 3. 

ATS 2644 

23,193, wT 

24,880 B02 

24,492 B29 

24,565 25481 

23,646 24,585 

29,524 WA 

27,564 29 
9,263 10,139 
3,912 4064 
8,222 8712 

10,027 10,537 
8,208 8,53 
6,361 6.635 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 828; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq; 
Dep. Brig. 61; Devipt Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 430; F. Trk. & H. Co. 
333; M. Sh. Trk. U. 828; M. Trk. Co. 352; Ord. Dep. Co. 127; 
Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 435; Res. Labor Co. 7; Salv. 
U.; Util. Det. 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
15th Division: 2d Bn. 48d Inf., garrison duty. 17 Division: 17th 
F, A. Brig., 17th Am. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 19th Division: 
19th F. A. Brig., 19th Am. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 86th Divi- 
sion: Div., mobilizing for overseas; Div. (less 131st F. A., 111th 
T. M. Btry.), demobilizing. 42 Division: 117th Sup. Tn., mobiliz- 
ing and demobilizing. 90th Division: Div. (less Hq. 179th Inf. 
Brig., 357th Inf., 358th Inf., 360th Inf., 343d F. A., 315th Engrs., 
315th Am. Tn., 315th Engr. Tn.), demobilizing. 100th Division: 
DHQ., mobilizing and demobilizing. 101st Division: 27th T. M. 
Btry., mobilizing and demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 306th, 307th, 809th Regts. Engineers: 518th, 522d, 
637th Bns. Infantry: 8d Bn. 37th Inf. Medical Department: Base 
Hosps. 84, 94, 168; Camp Hosp. 108. Motor Transport Corps: 
M. Trk. Co. 15. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 38, 321, 871; 
F. Rmt. Sqs. 323, 328, 336, 338, 339, 352. 
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Boyd, Camp, Tex. 
See El Paso. 


Brooks Field, Tex. 

Permanent flying field, located about 514 miles south of San 
Antonio, Bexar County. Named in honor of Flying Cadet Sidney 
J. Brooks, Jr., who was killed in an aviation accident, Nov. 18, 
1917. Construction started Dec. 11, 1917. Instructors’ School: 
6-week course; student capacity—300. Balloon School: During 
postwar period. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$1,358,090; cost of 
real estate—$140,445. Area—About 951 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 29th, 67th (II), 118th (II), 184th, 179th, 234th 
(II), 461st Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E, F Sqs.; 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 11th, 16th, 40th, 42d, 67th, 68th, 72d, 76th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 
80th, 93d, 94th, 95th, 96th, 97th, 98th, 99th Bln. Cos. 


Brown, Fort, Tex. 

Permanent post, located on Rio Grande River, adjacent to city 
of Brownsville, Cameron County. Named in honor of Maj. Jacob 
Brown, 7th Inf., U. S. A. Established as a camp, Mar. 1846; 
abandoned, 1861, and reoccupied, 1865. Permanent quarters con- 
structed, 1867-69. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 
1866-87; transferred to Department of Interior, 1911; restored 
to War Department, 1916. Headquarters, Brownsville District, 
Mexican Border Patrol. See p. 606. 

Area—About 397 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Division: 2d F. Sig. Bn., border duty. 1st Provisional In- 
fantry Division: 1st Inf. Brig., border duty. 8d Division: 4th Inf., 
mobilizing for overseas. 15th Division: 57th Inf., mobilizing for 
overseas. 15th Cavalry Division: 1st Cav. Brig. Hq., 16th Cav., 
border duty. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 

Cavalry: 13th Regt. 


Bullis, Camp, Tex. 
See Leon Springs. 


Call Field, Tex. 
Temporary flying field, located in Wichita County, near Wichita 
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Falls. Named in honor of 1st Lt. Loren H. Call, C. A. C., U. 8.4, 
who was killed in an airplane accident, July 8, 1918. Constructin 
started Sept. 4, 1917; flying began Dec. 1, 1917. Field ordered 
salvaged July 11, 1919. Observation School: Advanced flying, } 
week course for observers, 4-week course for pilots; student caps 
city—300. Reserve Military Aviators’ Concentration School: (or 
sisted of one unit. Temporary Storage Depot. 


Cost of improvements to Jan. 1919—$1,183,000. Area—Abot | 


643 acres. 
Troops 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 73d (II), 74th (II), 164th, 165th, 192d, 198th Ac. 
Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E Sqs. 


Carruthers Field, Tex. 

Temporary flying field, located at Benbrook, about 10 mile 
southwest of Fort Worth. Initially known as Taliaferro Field No 
3; redesignated in honor of Flying Cadet W. K. Carruthers, who 
was killed in an aviation accident, June 18, 1917. Construction 
started Sept. 18, 1917; flying began, Nov. 1917. Primary Fluire 
School: 8-week course; student capacity—300. Pursuit School: 
Consisted of one unit. Temporary Storage Depot. 

Costs of construction to Mar. 23, 1918—$811,063. Area—t#! 
acres. 

Troops 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: 208th (II), 209th (II), 229th (II), 274th, 353d, 
879th Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E Sas. 


Clark, Fort, Tex. 

Permanent post, located adjacent to Brackettville, Kinner 
County. Named in honor of Maj. John B. Clark, 1st Inf., U. S. A. 
a veteran of War of 1812 and Mexican War. Established and firs 
occupied, June 20, 1852. Original reservation purchased, 1883. Post 
of Eagle Pass District, Mexican Border Patrol. See p. 608. 

Area—About 3,963 acres. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
$d Division: 3d Sn. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 12th aie 
86th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 18th, 306th Regts. 
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Cody, Camp, N. Mex. 

History: Named in honor of William F. Cody, a veteran of the 
Civil War and Chief of Scouts, U.S. A., 1868-72. Established July 
18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 84th Div. (N. G.), which 
occupied the camp, Aug. 1917-Aug. 1918. Construction started 
June 20, 1917 and continued through 1918. 


About 12,000 National Guard troops from Minn., Iowa, Nebr., 
N. Dak., and S. Dak. arrived Sept. 1-30, 1917. The first inducted 
men reported Oct. 1-15, 1917; the last, Nov. 1-15, 1918. Approxi- 
mate numbers received from States and other sources: Colo., 3,579; 
Kans., 1,000; Minn., 968; Nebr., 243; N. Mex., 1,820; Okla., 4,422; 
Tex., 2,226; other camps, 14,256. 

Camp abandoned June 25, 1919; ordered salvaged Dec. same 
year. 


Description: Temporary training camp, located 3 miles west of 
Deming, Luna County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Orig- 
inated 1916 as camp hospital, in connection with Mexican Border 
Patrol, with bed capacity for 200 patients. Designated as base 
hospital Sept. 1, 1917. A new base hospital, having meanwhile 
been constructed, was ready for occupancy, Nov. 4, 1917. Turned 
over to Public Health Service, Dec. 1919. See p. 264. Officers’ 
Training Schools: Fourth Series—in operation, May 15—Sept. 1, 
1918. See pp. 83, 84. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,299 temporary buildings. Troop 
capacity—44,959. Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About 
$4,210,000. Area—Camp site proper, 1,837 acres; entire tract, 
13,757 acres. 


Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-mar- 
tial till June 10, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—July 27, Col. Frank L. Winn (ad in- 
terim) ; Aug. 25, Brig. Gen. Augustus P. Blocksom; Aug. 29, Maj. 
Gen. Augustus P. Blocksom; Sept. 18, Brig. Gen. Frank G. Mauldin 
(ad interim) ; Dec. 10, Maj. Gen. Augustus P. Blocksom. 

1918—May 8, Brig. Gen. Frank G. Mauldin; July 4, Brig. Gen. 
John A. Johnson; Aug. 20, Maj. Gen. Hubert A. Allen; Aug 265, 
Col. Frederick B. Downing; Aug. 28, Maj. Arthur M. Nelson; 
Sept. 26, Col. Carl A. Martin; Oct. 25, Brig. Gen. James R. Lind- 
say. 

1919—Jan. 29, Lt. Col. Edward G. Elliott; Feb. 19, Col. Sterling 
P. Adams through June 20. 
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Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers ———— 


1917 


1918 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 326; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Ha.; 
59th Dep. Brig.; Dvlpt Bns. 1, 2; Engr. Dep. Det. 428; F. Trk. and 
H. Co.; M. Sh. Trk. U. 826; M. Trk. Co. 350; Ord. Dep. Co. 125; 
Provost Gd. Co.; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 
15th Cavalry Division: 9th Engr. Bn., border duty. 34th Divi- 
sion: Div., mobilizing for overseas. 97th Division: DHQ., 387th 
Inf., 388th Inf., 366th M. G. Bn., 622d F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., 322d 
Tn. Hq. and M. P., 322d Sup. Tn., 322d Sn. Tn., mobilizing for 
overseas; DHQ., 194th Inf. Brig. (less Hq.), 622d F. Sig. Bn, 
Hq. Tr., 322d Tn. Hq. and M. P., 322d Sup. Tn., 822d Sn. Tn, 
demobilizing. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 8th, 12th Regts. 8d Devipt. Bn. 168d Dep. Brig. In- 
fantry: 2d Bn. 24th Inf. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 29, 94. 
Motor Transport Corps: M. Trk. Cos. 16, 69, 788. Quartermaster 
Corps: Bkry. Cos. 40, 45, 328, 345, 385, 408. 


Columbus, N. Mex. 
See Furlong. 


Corpus Christi, Tex., Establishments at 
1. CamP U. S. TRoops.—Semi-permanent camp, located at Cor- 
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pus Christi, Nueces County. While serving as mobilization camp 
for Tex. N.G., referred to as Camp Scurry, in honor of Brig. Gen. 
Thomas Scurry who served with distinction with Texas guard 
units. 

2. GENERAL HOSPITAL No. 15—Temporary medical establish- 
ment, located in Corpus Beach Hotel and Bathing Pavilion. 
Acquired for Medical Department by lease, Jan. 25, 1918. Desig- 
nated general hospital, Mar. 21, 1918. Used primarily as convales- 
cent hospital. Transferred to Public Health Service, May 31, 
1919. pte 
Cost of construction and alterations—About $3,000. Area— 
About 17 acres. See p. 263. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
7th Division: 5th Engrs., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Field Artillery: 4th Regt. 


Courchesne, Camp, Tex. 
See El Paso. 


Crockett, Fort, Tex. 

Permanent post, located in Galveston, Galveston County. Named 
in honor of David Crockett, famous hunter and legislator, who 
was killed at the Alamo, 1836. Original reservation acquired by 
purchase, 1897; buildings in course of construction destroyed in 
the flood of 1900. Headquarters and station of the Coast Defenses 
of Galveston (South Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 92 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS ‘ 

Coast Artillery: 15th, 20th Regts.; 2d C.D. Co. Ft. Crockett; 1st, 
2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 13th, 14th Cos. C. D. 
Galveston; 3d T. M. Bn. 


Dallas, Tex., Establishments at 

1. AVIATION REPAIR DEPOT.—Temporary facility, located about 
5 miles northwest of the courthouse in the city of Dallas, adjoin- 
ing Love Field, Dallas County. Construction started on leased 
land, Sept. 8, 1917. In operation, Mar. 21, 1918—Mar. 28, 1921, 
when buildings and installations were turned over to Love Field. 
Activities consisted in repairing and overhauling airplanes and 
engines for Barron Field, Brooks Field, Call Field, Carruthers 
Field, Ellington Field, Gerstner Field, Kelly Field, Love Field, 
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Post Field, Rich Field, and Taliaferro Field. Used Love Field for 
test flights of repaired machines. 

Cost of construction to Jan. 1919—About $797,460. Ares— 
Land included in joint lease with Love Field, 650 acres. 

2. CAMP DICK.—See Dick. 

3. HEADQUARTERS, SOUTHWESTERN SUPERVISORY District, Dt 


PARTMENT OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS—In operation, Nov. 191&- | 


Mar. 1919. See p. 109. 
4. LOVE FIELD.—See Love. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 865th, 867th, 868th, 873d, 877th, 878th Ae. 
Sas. 


Del Rio, Tex., Camp U. S. Troops 

Semi-permanent camp, located on outskirts of Del Rio, Valverk 
County. Established incidental to border patrol activities during 
Mexican Revolution, 1911-20. Cantonment for one regiment of 
cavalry constructed, 1918; salvaged 1919. Headquarters, Del Ric 
District, Mexican Border Patrol. See pp. 605, 608. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
11th Division: 70th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 15th Caran 
Division: 14th Cav., border duty. 95th Division: 69th F.A., mobil 
izing for overseas. 98th Division: 26th T.M. Btry., mobilizing for 
overseas, 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Cavalry: 307th, 313th Regts. 


Dick, Camp, Tex. 

Temporary aviation facility, located on State Fair Grounds. 
Dallas, Tex. Named in honor of Flying Cadet James F. Dick, tt. 
who was killed, Jan. 6, 1918 at Dallas, Tex. Operated as a conte 
tration camp to which graduates of ground schools were sent 
to await admittance to primary flying schools, and for gradual? 
reserve military aviators awaiting admittance to advanced schools 


Cost of improvements—$17,500. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 676th, 679th Aer. Sas. 
Doniphan, Camp, Okla. 
See Sill. 
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Douglas, Ariz., Camp U. S. Troops (also known as Camp 
Harry J. Jones) at 

Consisted of semi-permanent camps and installations, located in, 
and on the outskirts of, Douglas, Cochise County. Established in- 
cidental to the concentration of American forces along the border 
during Mexican Revolution, 1911-20. Used in 1917-18, for the 
organization and training of new regiments. Headquarters, Ari- 
zona District, Mexican Border Patrol. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Division: 18th Inf., 6th F.A., mobilizing for overseas. 8d 
Division: 10th F.A., mobilizing for overseas, 8d Provisional In- 
fantry Division: DHQ., 2d Inf. Brig., border duty. 5th Division: 
11th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 6th Division: 11th F. A., mo- 
bilizing for overseas, 15th Cavalry Division: 3d Cav. Brig., border 
duty and demobilizing. Hq. Amb. Sec., border duty. 18th Division: 
19th Inf., garrison duty. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 302d, 408th Regts. 


Eagle Pass, Tex., Camp U. S. Troops 

Semi-permanent camp, located at Eagle Pass, Maverick County. 
Site of old Fort Duncan, established, 1849 and named in honor 
of Col. James Duncan, U.S. A., distinguished veteran of the War 
with Mexico and Inspector General of the Army at the time. Camp 
established on leased ground, incidental to border patrol activities 
during Mexican Revolution, 1911-20. Headquarters, Eagle Pass 
District, Mexican Border Patrol. See p, 607. 

Area—About 155 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Provisional Infantry Division: 8d Inf. Brig., border duty. 

8d Division: 80th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 464th(II) Aer. Sq. Infantry: 3d Regt. 


Ellington Field, Tex. 

Permanent flying field, located near Olcott, 17 miles southeast 
of Houston, in Harris County. Named in honor of 2d Lt. Eric L. 
Ellington, Cav., U. S. A., who was killed in an airplane accident, 
Nov. 23, 1918. Construction started Sept. 18, 1917; flying began, 
Dec. 15, 1917. Armorers’ School: Established Jan. 1918, subse- 
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quently transferred to Wilbur Wright Field. Bombing School: 
8-week course for bombers, 11-week course for pilots; student 
capacity—600. Aerial Gunnery School for Bombing Graduates: 
At San Leon, 3-week course; student capacity—108. Radio School: 
For training advanced radio operators; student capacity—150. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$2,328,991; cost of real 
estate—$126,828. Area—1,815 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 20th (I), 43d, 46th (II), 48th (II), 51st (II), 52d 
(II), 69th (II), 70th (II), 96th, 113 (II), 120th, 166th, 175th, 
189th, 190th, 191st, 194th, 232d (II), 288d (II), 250th, 252d, 
271st, 272d, 285th, 286th, 308d (Prov.), 303d (Serv.), 461st, 
850th, 851st Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K, O Sqs.; 2d 
Air Park. 


EI Paso, Tex., Establishments at 

1. FINANCE ZONE 12, OFFICE OF.—See p. 215. 

2. Fort BLIss—Permanent post, located about 3 miles north- 
east of El Paso, El Paso County. Known as Post of El Paso until 
1854, when renamed in honor of Bvt. Lt. Col. William W. S. 
Bliss, distinguished Mexican War veteran. Established 1848, re 
located, 1868, and again, 1890, when reservation was acquired by 
purchase. During 1916-19, Fort Bliss and auxiliary camps were 
center of Mexican Border military activity. Auxiliary Camps: (a) 
Camp Boyd—Temporary motor transport camp, located on Fort 
Bliss reservation. Named in honor of Capt. Charles T. Boyd, 10th 
Cav., U. S. A. Mechanical Repair Shop Unit No. $15: See p. 319. 
Motor Transport District “G’, Office of: See p. 319. Motor Trans- 
port General Depot: Established May 12, 1919. (b) Camp Cour- 
chesne—Engineer camp. (c) Camp Fort Bliss—Cavalry camp. (d) 
Camp Newton D. Baker—Signal Corps camp. (e) Camp Stewart— 
Pa. N. G. camp. (f) Camp Owen Beirne—Cavalry camp. Depart- 
ment Base Hospital: Organized, 1916, as Base Hospital No. 2; 
designation changed to United States Base Hospital, Apr. 15, 
1918. Treated all cases arising at post, and medical, surgical, tu- 
berculosis, and venereal cases from overseas. See p. 266. Officers’ 
Training Schools: Fourth Series—In operation, May 15—Sept. 1, 
1918. See pp. 83, 84. 

Area—About 1,271 acres. 

8. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CorPS—Used for 
procurement, storage, and distribution of supplies in Zone 12. See 
pp. 425, 441, 451. Base Salvage Plant—See p. 453. 

4, GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CorPS—See p. 478. 
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6. HEADQUARTERS, EL PASO DISTRICT, MEXICAN BORDER PATROL. 
—See p. 609. 

6. MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPoT—See p. 251. 

7. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SUBZONE 11).—See p. 543. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

Eu Paso—lst Provisional Cavalry Division: DHQ., border 
patrol. 2d Division: 23d Inf., 2d Engrs., 2d Engr. Tn., mobilizing 
for overseas. 2d Provisional Infantry Division: DHQ., 1st Inf. 
Brig., 2d Inf. Brig., border duty. 

BAKER, CAMP NEWTON D.—1s¢ Division: 16th Inf., mobilizing 
for overseas. 5th Division: 6th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 7th 
Division: 64th Inf., 21st M.G. Bn., 5th Engrs., mobilizing for 
overseas. 15th Cavalry Division: Hq. F. Hosp. Sec., Hq. Amb. Sec., 
border duty. 

BEIRNE, CAMP OWEN—15th Cavalry Division: Hq. Tr., 7th F. 
Sig. Bn., 15th Tn. Hq. and M.P., border duty. 97th Division: 62d 
F.A., 63d F.A., mobilizing for overseas, 

BLIss, FoRT—1st Division: 16th Inf., 5th F.A., mobilizing for 
overseas. 2nd Division: 1st F. Sig. Bn., border duty. 8d Division: 
Ha. Tr., 7th Inf., 18th F.A., mobilizing for overseas. 4th Division: 
13th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 7th Division: 14th Inf. Brig., 
8th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 10th Division: 20th Inf., mo- 
bilizing for overseas. 15th Division: 15th Am. Tn., demobilizing. 
15th Cavalry Division: DHQ., 2d Cav. Brig., 17th Cav., 82d F. A., 
Ith F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., Tn. Hq. and M. P., Am. Tn., Sup. Tn., 
border duty. 40th Division: 158th Inf., demobilizing. 89th Divi- 
sion: 340th F. A., demobilizing. 97th Division: 21st T. M. Btry., 
mobilizing for overseas, 

COURCHESNE, CAMP.— 15th Cavalry Division: 9th Engrs. 
(Mtd.), 9th Engr. Tn., border duty. 

STEWART, CAMP.—4th Division: 13th F. A., mobilizing for over- 
seas. 15th Cavalry Division: 5th Cav., 7th Cav., 9th Engr. Tn., 9th 
Engr. Bn., border duty. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Eu Paso—Air Service: 104th Aer. Sq. Motor Transport Corps: 
816th (I) M. Rep. U. 

BAKER, CAMP NEWTON D.—Engineers: 8th, 9th Bns. Medical 
Department: Base Hosp. 97. Signal Corps: 52d Tg. Bn. 

BEIRNE, CAMP OWEN—Air Service: 8th Bln. Co. 

BLiss, FortT—Air Service: 11th, 96th Aer. Sqs. Medical Depart- 
ment: Base Hosp. 97. Motor Transport Corps: 30th M. Comd.; 
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305th Q. M. Mech. Rep. Sh.; 309th, 315th M. Rep. Us. Signal 
Corps: 7th F. Sig. Bn. U. S. Guards: 21st, 40th Bns. 

Boyp, CAMP—Motor Transport Corps: 315th, 816th (I) M. Rep. 
U. 

COURCHESNE, CAMP—Engineers: 8th, 9th Bns. 

STEWART, CAMP.—Artillery: 4th F. A. Cavalry: 11th, 13th 
Regts. Engineers: 8th Bn., 8th Engr. Tn. 


Freeport, Tex., Coast Defense Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 18th Co. C. D. Galveston. U. S. Guards: Co. B 
2d Bn. 


Funston, Camp, Tex. 
See Leon Springs. 


Forlong, Camp, N. Mex. 

Semi-permanent camp, located at Columbus, Luna County. 
Formerly known as Camp U. S. Troops; named in honor of Maj. 
John W. Furlong, 13th Cav., U.S.A. Established on leased ground, 
incidental to border patrol activities during Mexican Revolution. 
1911-20. A raid by Mexican forces on this camp, Mar. 8, 1916, 
precipitated the Punitive Expedition into Mexico, with Columbus 
as base of operations. Outpost station of El Paso District, Mexican 
Border Patrol. See p. 609. 

Troops 
. DIVISIONAL UNIT 
2d Provisional Infantry Division: 8d Inf. Brig., border duty. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 1st, 96th Aer. Sqs. Cavalry: 12th Regt. Infantry: 
24th Regt. Signal Corps: 52d Tg. Bn. 
Galveston, Tex., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: 2d Bn. (less Co. B). 
Globe, Ariz., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: 27th Bn. (less Cos. A, C). 
Harlingen, Tex., Mobilization Point at 
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Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
1st Division: 26th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


Houston, Tex., Establishments at 

1. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Temporary aviation fa- 
cility, located in Houston, Harris County, on the Ship Channel, 
about 6 miles from center of city. Established under lease, June 
1918. Its activity consisted in storing obsolete matériel and pro- 
viding additional storage space for planes, spares, and engines in 
excess of the storage facilities at nearby Ellington Field. Depot 
embraced premises known as City Wharf No. 4, including two 
adjoining warehouses and a municipal tract of land. Certain por- 
tions of the Ford Motor Company Building were also occupied. In 
operation through 1919. 

Area—Originally 380,000 sq. ft. of storage space, reduced upon 
lease renewals to suit requirements. 

2. CAMP LOGAN.—See Logan. 

8. ELLINGTON FIELD—See Ellington. 

4. HEADQUARTERS, SOUTHERN SUPERVISORY DISTRICT, DEPART- 
MENT OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS—In operation, Oct. 1918—Mar. 
1919. See p. 109. 

5. PARK PLACE, FLYING FIELD AT—See Park Place. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
15th Division: 57th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 86th Division: 
111th F. Sig. Bn., 111th Tn. Hq. and M.P., mobilizing for over- 
seas, 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 190th, 682d Aer. Sas. U. S. Guards: Co. C 22d Bn. 


Houston, Fort Sam, Tex., Establishments at 

1. ARMY Post PROPER—Permanent post, located in San An- 
tonio, Bexar County. Named in honor of Gen. Sam Houston, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army of the Republic of Texas; first 
President of the Republic and first Governor of Texas. Post es- 
tablished, 1865; occupied, 1879. 

Area—About 1,245 acres. 

2. CAMP BULLIS—See Leon Springs. 

8. CAMP NORMOYLE—See Normoyle. 

4. CAMP STANLEY—See Stanley. 

5. DEPARTMENT BASE HosPITAL.—Formerly Base Hospital No. 
1. Expanded, 1916-17 to provide increased capacity necessitated 
by mobilization of troops on Mexican border. See p. 266. 
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6. ENGINEER DEPOT—See pp. 185, 192. 

7. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS—See pp. 
424, 441, 452. Base Salvage Plant—See p. 458. 

8. HEADQUARTERS, SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT.—See p. 602. 

9. Motor TRANSPORT DISTRICT “F’”’, OFFICE OF—See Normoyle 
and p. 319. 

10. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SUBZONE 10).—See p. 543. 


Troops 
STATION COMPLIMENT 


Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; Engr. Dep. Det. 402; 
Prov. Amb. Co. B; Sig. Sup. Det.; Wag. Co. 5. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Division: 7th F.A., mobilizing for overseas; 2d F. Sig. Bn, 
border duty. 2d Division: 2d Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 
8d Division: 3d Sup. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 5th Division: 
13th M.G. Bn., 19th F.A., mobilizing for overseas. 6th Division: 
Ha. 6th F.A. Brig., 8d F.A., Hq. Tr., mobilizing for overseas. 9th 
Division: 27th M.G. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 10th Division: 
29th M.G. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 15th Cavalry Division: 
Hq. 1st Cav. Brig., 6th Cav., 14th Cav., border duty. 18th Division: 
19th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 8d (I), 4th (II), 817th Aer. Sqs. Cavalry: 34, 
809th Regts. Medical Department: Evac. Hosp. 17. Motor Trans- 
port Corps: 30th, 59th M. Comds.; 304th Q.M. Mec. Rep. Sh.; 
304th, 312th M. Rep. Us.; M. Trk. Cos. 385, 386, 387, 390, 400; 
Serv. Park Us. 359, 482, 485, 486, 487, 489, 499. Quartermaster 
Corps: Bkry. Cos. 4, 9, 346. Signal Corps: 51st, 52d Tg. Bns. U.S. 
Guards: 2d, 20th, 29th Bns. 


Huachuca, Fort, Ariz. 

Permanent post, located about 22 miles southwest of Tombstone. 
Cochise County, in the Huachuca Mountains, from which the name 
was derived. First occupied as a camp, Mar. 1877. Original reser- 
vation set apart from public domain, Oct. 29, 1881; post con- 
structed 1881-84. Post of Arizona District, Mexican Border Patrol. 
See p. 610. 

Area—About 44,760 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Cavalry: 10th Regt. 
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John Wise, Camp, Tex. 
See Wise. 


Jones, Camp Harry J., Ariz. 
See Douglas. 


Kelly, Camp, Tex. 
See Kelly Field. 


Kelly Field, Tex. 


Permanent flying field, under lease 1917-19, located 5 miles 
south of San Antonio, Bexar County. Originally an aviation camp 
consisting of four separate fields, established near San Antonio, 
May 1917; named Camp Kelly June 11, 1917, and Kelly Field, 
July 30, 1917, in honor of 2d Lt. George E. M. Kelly, 30th Inf., 
who was killed in an airplane accident May 10, 1917. Construc- 
tion started July 24, 1917; flying began Aug. 11, 1917. Served 
initially as principal aviation concentration camp, at which most 
of the new aviation units were organized. As finally constituted, 
the field embraced Kelly Field No. 1, and Kelly Field No. 2. Avi- 
ation General Supply Depot: Located at Kelly Field. Main office, 
initially located at 114 W. Commerce St., and branch warehouse 
situated at 1903 S. Flores St., were moved to depot warehouse, 
Kelly Field in May and June 1918. Established Sept. 25, 1917; 
garrisoned May 1918. The depot operated as an equipment sta- 
tion, supplying in particular, Kelly Field, Brooks Field, Ellington 
Field and Gerstner Field. In operation through 1919. Cost of im- 
provements to June 30, 1919—About $76,000. Aviation Mechan- 
ics’ School: In operation Nov. 1917 at Field No. 1 as a temporary 
institution; put on permanent basis Mar. 3, 1918; 3-month course; 
student capacity—1,300. Concentration Camp: Located on Field 
No. 1, under jurisdiction of Operations Section, Department of 
Military Aeronautics. Grownd School for Adjutants, Supply Offi- 
cers, and Engineers: In operation at Field No. 1, Sept. 1917—Jan. 
17, 1918, when students were distributed to supply officers’ school 
at Georgia School of Technology, to engineer officers’ school at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and to school for adjutants 
at Ohio State University. Primary Flying School: 8-week course; 
student capacity—600. 

Cost of improvements to Jan. 1919—About $4,820,000. Area— 
About 2,355 acres. 

Kelly Field No. 2, acquired by purchase, 1919. Cost of improve- 
ments to June 80, 1919—$2,599,686. Cost of real estate—$349,686. 
Area—About 1,381 acres. 
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Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 

Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Avn. Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; Devlpt. Bn.; M. Trk. 

Co. 384; Ord. Det. a 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 2d (1), 8d (I), 5th (I), 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
18th, 14th (II), 16th (II), 17th, 17th Prov., 18th, 19th, 20th (I), 
20th (II), 21st (I), 21st (II), 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 27th, 28th, 
29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 
41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th (I), 46th (II), 47th, 48th (I), 
48th (II), 49th, 50th, 51st (1), 51st (II), 52d (I), 52d (II), 53d, 
54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d (I), 63d 
(II), 64th (I), 64th (II), 65th (I), 65th (II), 66th (I), 66th (II), 
67th (I), 67th (II), 68th (I), 69th, 70th, 71st, 72d, 73d, 74th, 
75th, 76th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 80th, 81st, 82d, 83d, 84th, 85th, 86th, 
87th, 88th, 89th, 90th, 91st, 92d, 93d, 94th, 95th, 96th, 97th, 98th, 
99th, 100th, 101st, 102d, 103d, 104th, 105th, 106th, 107th, 108th, 
109th, 110th, 111th, 112th, 118th, 114th, 115th (I), 115th (ID), 
116th (I), 116th (II), 117th (I), 117th (II), 118th (I), 118th 
(II), 120th, 121st (I), 121st (II), 122d (I), 122d (II), 123d (1), 
128d (II), 124th (I), 124th (II), 125th (I), 125th (II), 126th 
(I), 126th (II), 127th (I), 127th (II), 128th (I), 128th (II), 
129th (I), 129th (II), 130th, 131st, 182d, 133d, 134th (I), 134th 
(II), 186th (I), 186th (II), 187th, 138th, 139th, 140th, 144th, 
145th, 147th, 148th, 149th, 150th, 151st, 152d, 153d, 154th, 155th, 
156th, 157th, 158th, 159th, 160th, 161st, 162d, 163d, 164th, 165th, 
166th, 167th, 168th, 170th, 171st, 172d, 173d, 174th, 175th, 176th, 
177th, 178th, 179th, 180th, 181st, 182d, 183d, 184th, 185th, 186th, 
187th, 188th, 189th, 190th, 192d, 195th, 196th, 198th, 199th, 209th, 
212th, 216th, 217th, 218th, 219th, 220th, 223d, 224th, 225th, 226th, 
227th, 228th, 229th, 230th, 231st (I), 231st (II), 282d (I), 232d 
(II), 233d (I), 283d (II), 234th (I), 234th (II), 235th (1), 
235th (II), 286th (I), 237th (I), 237th (II), 288th (I), 238th 
(II), 239th (I), 289th (II), 240th (I), 240th (II), 241st (I), 
241st (II), 242d (I), 242d (II), 248d (I), 248d (II), 244th (1), 
244th (II), 245th (I), 245th (II), 246th (I), 246th (II), 249th, 
250th, 253d, 287th, 288th, 313th, 322d, 323d, 324th, 325th, 326th, 
327th, 328th, 332d, 333d, 334th, 335th, 336th, 337th, 349th, 350th, 
851st, 352d, 354th, 355th, 356th, 357th, 358th, 359th, 360th, 361st, 
461st, 464th, 502d, 507th, 508th, 607th, 608th, 609th, 610th, 611th, 
612th, 613th, 614th, 615th, 616th, 617th, 618th, 619th, 620th, 
621st, 622d, 623d, 624th, 625th, 626th, 627th, 632d, 633d, 659th, 
660th, 661st, 662d, 663d, 664th, 665th, 666th, 667th, 668th, 669th, 
678th, 681st, 682d, 684th, 685th, 809th, 810th, 811th, 812th, 819th, 
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820th, 827th, 828th, 829th, 830th, 831st, 832d, 869th, 870th, 882d, 
883d, Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, K Sas.; 2d Air Park; 
51st, 52d Bin. Cos.; Det. 12 A. S. P.; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
Sth, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th Cons. Cos. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. 
Cos. 4, 423. 


Leon Springs, Camp, Tex. 
See Leon Springs Target and Maneuver Range. 


Leon Springs Target and Maneuver Range, Bexar County, 
Tex., Establishments at 

1. Camp BULLIS.—Regular Army camp, located 2 miles east of 
Leon Springs. Probably named in honor of Brig. Gen. John Lap- 
ham Bullis, U. S. A., a veteran of the Civil War and Indian Cam- 
paigns. Established Sept. 12, 1917, and used as a cavalry camp, 
target range, and maneuver ground for troops at Fort Sam 
Houston. 

2. CAMP FUNSTON.—See par. 5, below. 

83. Camp LEON SPRINGS.—Regular Army camp, located at Leon 
Springs. Used for infantry training and as signal corps station. 
Officers’ Training Schools: First Series, Officers’ Training Camps 
—One camp in operation, May 15—Aug. f1, 1917. See p. 79. 
Second Series, Officers’ Training Camps—Two camps in opera- 
tion Aug. 27-Nov. 27, 1917. See p. 80. 

4, CAMP SAMUEL F. B. MorsE.—Regular Army camp, located 8 
miles north of Leon Springs. Used as signal corps training camp 
May 1917—Aug. 1918; thereafter, instructor personnel trans- 
ferred to Camps Meade and Vail. See p. 478. 

5. Camp STANLEY.—Regular Army camp, located 8 miles north 
of Leon Springs. Known as Camp Funston until Oct. 27, 1917, 
when renamed in honor of Brig. Gen. Sloan Stanley, U. S. A. Ac- 
quired by purchase, 1906-07. Used for cavalry and field artillery 
training. Officers’ Training School: Third Series, Officers’ Train- 
ing Schools—One camp in operation, Jan. 5-Apr. 19, 1918. See 
pp. 81, 82. Cavalry Officers’ Central Training School: In operation 
Sept.—Dec. 1918. See pp. 86, 87. 

Cost of construction of all establishments to June 80, 1919— 
$1,350,000. Area of Leon Springs Target and Maneuver Range, 
including all establishments—Government-owned, about 17,274 
acres; under lease, about 15,427 acres; total, about 82,701 acres. 


Troops 


DIVISIONAL UNIT 


LEON SPRINGS.—5Sth Division: 9th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing for 
overseas. 
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STANLEY, CAMP.—Sd Division: Hq. 8d F. A. Brig., 3d T. M. 
Btry., mobilizing for overseas. 5th Division: Hq. 5th F. A. Brig., 
5th T. M. Btry., 19th F. A., 20th F. A., 21st F. A., mobilizing for 
overseas. 6th Division: 3d F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 7th Diti- 
sion: 5th Engr. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 15th Division: 15th 
F. A. Brig., 15th Am. Tn., organizing and demobilizing. 18th Divi- 
sion: 18th F. A. Brig. (less Hq.), mobilizing for overseas. 100th 
Division: 25th T. M. Btry., organizing and demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
MorsE, CAMP SAMUEL F, B.—Signal Corps: 323d F. Sig. Bn.; 
410th, 412th Tg. Bns. 
STANLEY, CAMP.—Artillery: 4th F. A. Cavalry: 303d, 304th, 
805th Regts. Quartermaster Corps: 445th Serv. Bn. U. S. Guards: 
19th, 20th, 21st, 22d Bns. 


Little, Camp Stephen, Ariz. 

Semi-permanent camp, located at Nogales, Santa Cruz County. 
Formerly known as Camp U. S. Troops; named in honor of Pvt. 
Stephen Little, who was killed in action at Nogales, Nov. 26, 1915. 
Established incidental to concentration of American forces along 
the border during Mexican Revolution, 1911-20. Outpost station 
of Arizona District, Mexican Border Patrol. See p. 610. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
8d Provisional Infantry Division: 1st Inf. Brig., border duty. 
8th Division: 12th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 18th Division: 
3th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: 25th Regt. 


Logan, Camp, Tex. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. John A. Logan, U. S. V., 
a veteran of the War with Mexico and the Civil War. Established 
July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 33d Div. (N. G.), 
which occupied the camp, Aug. 1917-May 1918. Construction 
started July 20, 1917, and continued through 1918. 

About 20,000 Il. National Guard troops arrived Sept. 1-30, 
1917. The first inducted men reported Oct. 1-15, 1917; the last, 
Dec. 1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and 
other sources: II]., 260; La., 982; N. Y., 248; Okla., 4,000; Pa. 
123; other camps, 32,292. 

Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. Camp closed 
Mar. 20, 1919; turned over to U. S. Public Health Service same 
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month. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located 14 mile west of 
Houston, in Harris County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Lo- 
cated 5 miles southwest from the center of Houston. Opened Sept. 
15, 1917, while construction was still in progress; closed Mar. 12, 
1919. See p. 265. Demobilization Center: Number processed— 
About 14,800. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,329 buildings. Troop capacity— 
44,899. Construction costs to June 30,-1919—About $4,000,000. 
Area—Camp site proper, 3,002 acres; entire tract 9,560 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Mar. 19, 1919, when camp was transferred to Southern De- 
partment. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. George Bell, Jr.; 
Sept. 19, Brig. Gen. Henry D. Todd, Jr. (ad interim); Dec. 7, 
Maj. Gen. George Bell, Jr. 

1918—May 1, Brig. Gen. Henry D. Todd, Jr.; May 14, Col. David 
J. Baker; Aug. 23, Col. George W. Van Deusen; Sept. 4, Col. David 
J. Baker; Sept. 11, Brig. Gen. Guy V. Henry. 

1919-Jan. 14, Brig. Gen. Daniel B. Devore to Mar. 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers | Aggregate 
White | Colored Total 
1917 
424 13,741 177 13,918 14,342 
678 20,531 1,722 22,253 22,931 
912 28,104 2,189 30,293 31,205 
1,148 92,198 hoon paca cs sal 32,198 33,346 
1918 
1,306 28,771 31,326 32,632 
1,345 27,663 30,179 31,524 
1,251 27,721 27,721 28,972 
1111 31,596 31,596 32,707 
344 21,262 21,262 21,606 
139 3,443 3,443 3,582 
441 9,045 9,045 10,386 
349 9,050 9,050 9,309 
441 9,353 9,353 9,794 
688 12,987 13,718 14,406 
829 16,023 734 16,757 17,586 
735 14,229 746 14,975, 15,710 
Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 


Aux. Rmt. Dep. 325; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Ha.; 
Devipt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 427; F. Trk. & H. Co. 830; M. Sh. 
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Trk. Us. 325, 372; M. Trk. Co. 349; Ord. Dep. Co. 124; Provost 
Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 434; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

5th Division: DHQ., 5th Tn. Hq. & M. P., 5th Am. Tn., 5th Sn. 
Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 6th Division: 78th F. A., mobilizing 
for overseas, 7th Division: 79th F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 
15th Division: Div. (less 15th F. A. Brig., 15th Am. Tn., 215th 
Engr. Tn.), mobilizing for overseas. Div. (less 43d Inf., 57th Inf, 
15th F. A. Brig., 15th Am. Tn., 215th Engr. Tn.), demobilizing; 
43d Inf., 57th Inf., garrison duty. 15th Cavalry Division: 82d 
F. A., border duty. 83d Division: Div. (less 108th F. Sig. Bn.), 
mobilizing for overseas. 98d Division: Hq. 185th Inf. Brig., 307th 
Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Field Artillery: 4th Regt. Cavalry: 20th, 21st Regts. Medical 
Department: Base Hosps. 86, 164. Motor Transport Corps: M. 
Trk. Cos. 35, 53, 181. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 34, 322, 
341, 362, 404. U. S. Guards: 2d, 19th Bns. 


Love Field, Tex. 

Temporary flying field, located at Dallas, Tex. Named in honor 
of 1st Lt. Moss Lee Love, 11th Cav., U. S. A., who was killed in 
an airplane accident, Sept. 4, 1913. Construction started Sept. 
26, 1917; flying began, Dec. 8, 1917. Bombing School: Advanced 
flying, 8-week course for bombers, 11-week course for pilots; 
student capacity—300. Reserve Military Aviators’ Concentration 
School: Consisted of one unit. Temporary Storage Depot. 

Construction costs to Jan. 1919—$1,264,402. Area—710 acres 
including landing field of 60 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: Tist (11), 121st (II), 186th (II), 169th, 197th, 
199th, 277th, 278th, 865th Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D Sqs. 


Lowell, Ariz., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. A 22d Bn. 


MacArthur, Camp, Tex. 
History: Named in honor of Lt. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, 
U.S. A., a distinguished veteran of the Civil War, who performed 
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outstanding service in the pacification of the Philippines, 1898- 
1902. Established, July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 
32d Div. (N.G.), which occupied the camp, Aug. 1917—Jan. 1918. 
Construction started July 20, 1917, and continued through 1918. 
On Dec. 29, 1917, depot brigade camp site was removed from 
jurisdiction of camp commander and turned over to Aviation Sec- 
tion, Signal Corps. See Waco. 

About 18,000 National Guard troops from Mich. and Wis. ar- 
rived Sept. 1-30, 1917. The first inducted men reported Oct. 1-15, 
1917; the last, Nov. 1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received 
from States and other sources: Ark., 500; Mo., 5,600; N. Mex., 
400; Tex., 2,006; Wis., 6,000; other camps, 51,462. 

Designated as infantry replacement and training camp Apr. 
1918, as infantry training center, Aug. 21, 1918, and as demobiliza- 
tion center, Dec. 8, 1918. Ordered salvaged Jan. 8, 1919, with the 
object of using materials for construction of Mexican Border 
stations. Closed Mar. 7, 1919. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located 14 mile north- 
west of Waco, in McLennan County. Facilities—Camp Base Hos- 
pital: Located on highest elevation in county. Under construction, 
Aug.—Oct. 1917; opened Sept. 12, 1917. See p. 265. Infantry Train- 
ing Center: Number of replacements sent overseas—79 officers, 
9,845 enlisted men. Officers’ Training Schools: Fourth Series—In 
operation, May—June 1918. See pp. 83, 84. Infantry Central Offi- 
cers’ Training School—In operation, Sept.—-Dec. 1918. See pp. 86, 
87. Aviation Concentration Camp: See Waco. Demobilization 
Center: Number processed—About 11,000. Other Facilities: See 
p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,284 buildings. Troop capacity— 
45,074. Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $5,000,000. 
Area—Camp site proper, 1,377 acres; entire tract, 10,699 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Mar. 7, 1919, when camp was transferred to Southern Depart- 
ment. 

Camp Commanders: 1917-Sept. 19, Brig. Gen. William G. Haan 
(ad interim) ; Dec. 7, Maj. Gen. James Parker; Dec. 8, Brig. Gen. 
William G. Haan. 

1918—Jan. 16, Brig. Gen. Edward F. McGlachlin, Jr. (ad in- 
terim) ; Feb. 5, Col. William O. Johnson (ad interim); July 17, 
Brig. Gen. Lutz Wahl; July 29, Col. Charles F. Bates; Oct. 26, 
Brig. Gen. John D. L. Hartman; Dec. 20, Maj. Gen. Beaumont 
B. Buck to Mar. 7, 1919. 
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Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers | Agnes 
White | Colored | Total 
1917 
351 , 5,308 58 
873 36,422 nM 
861 4,273 31M 
939 24,047 24,988 
m7| 4810 |... 4310 25081 
1,083 20,164 |....2-22--- 20,704 21,347 
709 10,240 8 10,243 10,052 
653 9,084 3 9,087 9,70 
581 8,965 ui 9,306 9,887 
835 19,536 1,164 20,700 21,535 
1,079 19,778 1,163 20,941 22,000 
4s 18,046 2,347 20,393 21,511 
1,270 18,388 1,388 19,776 21,046 
1,297 20,485 1,376 21,861 BAB 
1,080 19,347 959 20,306 21,39 
660 12,473 1,005 13,568 14,28 
Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 324; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq; 
57th Dep. Brig.; Devlpt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 426; F. Trk. & H. 
Co. 329; M. Sh. Trk. U. 324; M. Trk. Co. 848; Ord. Dep. Co. 123; 
Res. Labor Bn. 410; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

5th Division: 5th F. A. Brig., mobilizing for overseas. 7th Divi- 
sion: Div. (less Hq. 7th F. A. Brig., 8th F. A., 79th F. A., 7th 
T. M. Btry., 5th Engrs., 10th F. Sig. Bn., 5th Engr. Tn., 7th Sn. 
Tn.), mobilizing for overseas. 82d Division: Div., mobilizing for 
overseas. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 52d, 58d, 55th Am. Tns.; 2d A. A. Bn.; 19th 
Regt. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 87, 165. Motor Transport 
Corps: M. Trk. Co. 23. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 4, 30, 
820, 886; Serv. Bn. 331. 


McAllen, Tex., Airdrome at 

Temporary flying field, located near McAllen, Hidalgo County. 
Established Aug. 1919, in connection with activities of Brownsville 
District, Mexican Border Patrol. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 8th, 464th Aer. Sqs, 
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McIntosh, Fort, Tex. 

Permanent post, located on Rio Grande River, adjoining Laredo, 
Webb County. Named in honor of Lt. Col. James S. McIntosh, 
5th Inf., U. S. A. (Bvt. Col.), who was mortally wounded at Mo- 
nno Del Rey, 1847. Original post established, 1849. A new post, 
about 14 mile from old site, was selected, 1868; permanent build- 
ings erected, 1868-80. Reservation acquired by donation, 1875. 
Headquarters, Laredo District, Mexican Border Patrol. See p. 
607. 

Area—About 208 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: 37th Regt. 


Marfa, Tex., Camp U. S. Troops 

Semi-permanent camp, located at Marfa, Presidio County. 
Established incidental to border patrol activities during Mexican 
Revolution, 1911-20. Headquarters, Big Bend District, Mexican 
Border Patrol. See p. 608. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

7th Division: 34th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 15 Cavalry 

Division: 5th Cav., 6th Cav., 8th Cav., border duty. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Motor Transport Corps: 29th M. Comd. U. S. Guards: Co. A 
21st Bn. 


Morse, Camp Samuel F. B., Tex. 
See Leon Springs. 


Normoyle, Camp, Tex. 

Permanent post, located in Bexar County, adjoining and par- 
tially within the southern limits of San Antonio. Named in honor 
of Maj. James E. Normoyle, 3d Inf., U. S. A. Acquired by pur- 
chase, 1918. Construction authorized June 1918 for storage of 
supplies and rebuilding of motor vehicles. Mechanical Repair Shop 
Unit No. 804. Motor Transport District “F’”’, Office of. Motor 
Transport General Depot: Established May 12, 1919. See pp. 319, 
324. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919, including land—About 
$1,779,000. Area—About 88 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Motor Transport Corps: M. Rep. Us. 804, 316. 
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Orange, Tex., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U.S. Guards: Co. A 19th Bn. 


Park Place, Tex., Flying Field at 

Temporary flying field, located at Park Place, Harris County, 
near Houston. Construction started during summer, 1918. Known 
as Ream Field, Sept. 23—Oct. 5, 1918. Used by 2d Provisional Wing 
under jurisdiction of Operations Section, Department of Military 
Aeronautics. Abandoned, Mar. 4, 1919. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 190th, 191st Aer. Sqs. 


Penn Field, Tex. 
See University of Texas. 


Port Arthur, Tex., U. S. Guards Station at 
Troops 


NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. D 19th Bn. 


Post Field, Okla. 

Permanent flying field, located on military reservation of Fort 
Sill. Named in honor of 2d Lt. Henry B. Post, 25th Inf., U.S. A. 
who was killed in an airplane accident, Feb. 9, 1914. Field estab- 
lished in connection with field artillery school of fire at Fort Sill, 
Okla. Construction started Aug. 8, 1917. Balloon School: Estab- 
lished, Jan. 1918, for the training of balloon organizations and 
balloon observers; student capacity—1,000. Observation School: 
5-week course for observers, 4-week course for pilots; student 
capacity—315. Radio School: Advanced course for radio telegraph 
officers; student capacity—75. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $2,000,000. See p. 
208. , 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 3d, 4th, 80th, 81st, 135th, 137th, 138th, 202d, 251st 
Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E, F Sqs.; Bln. Co. A; 1st Bln. Sq.; 234, 
25th, 26th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 39th, 70th, 91st, 92d Bln. Cos. 


Reno, Fort, Remount Depot, Okla. 
Permanent installation, located 8 miles west of El Reno, Cana- 
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dian County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Jesse L. Reno, U. S. V. 
Designated Fort Reno Remount Depot, 1908; renamed Reno Quar- 
termaster Depot, 1938. Set aside from public domain, 1869; post 
established 1875. Used for purchasing, breeding, training, mo- 
bilizing, and distributing public animals. Seat of headquarters, 
Remount Purchase Division, Southern Zone; later consolidated 
with Central Zone at Kansas City. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$7,800. Area—About 9,493 acres. 


Rich Field, Tex. 

Temporary flying field, located at Waco, McLenngn County. 
Named in honor of 2d Lt. Percy C. Rich, Philippine Scouts, who 
was killed in an airplane accident, Nov. 14, 19138. Construction 
started Sept. 11, 1917; flying began, Dec. 1, 1917. Primary Flying 
School: 8-week course; student capacity—300. Temporary Storage 
Depot. 

Construction costs to Jan. 1919—$1,161,792. Area—About 690 
acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 72d, 150th, 171st, 223d, 249th, 280th, 855th Aer. 

Sqs.; A, B, C Sqs. 


Ringgold, Fort, Tex. 

Permanent post, located on Rio Grande River, adjoining Rio 
Grande City, Starr County. Named in honor of Maj. Samuel Ring- 
gold, 4th Arty., U. S. A., who was mortally wounded at battle 
of Palo Alto, May 8, 1847. Original reservation acquired by con- 
demnation, 1880. Transferred to Department of Interior, 1911; 
restored to War Department, 1917. Post of Brownsville District, 
Mexican Border Patrol. See p. 606. 

Area—About 350 acres. 

TROOPS 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
1st Division: 28th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 4th, 18th Regts. 


Sam Houston, Fort, Tex. 
See Houston. 


San Antonio, Tex., Establishments at 
1. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPoT.—See Kelly. 
2. CAMP JOHN WISE.—See Wise. 
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3. CAMP NORMOYLE.—See Normoyle. 

4. CAMP TRAVIS.—See Travis. 

5. FINANCE ZONE 10, OFFICE OF.—See p. 215. 

6. Fort SAM HOUSTON.—See Houston. 

7. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—See pp. 
424, 441, 452. 

8. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CorPSs.—Located at Hays 
and Cherry Sts., San Antonio. See. p. 478. 

9. KELLY FIELD.—See Kelly. 

10. MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—See p. 251. 

11. SAN ANTONIO ARSENAL.—Permanent installation, located 
in San Antonio. Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1859. 
Arsenal: Used for storage, repair and maintenance of armament, 
and distribution of ordnance property. General Supply Ordnance 
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Depot, District: See p. 887. Ordance Supply School for En- 
listed Men: In operation, 1917-18; 6-week course. Number of 
graduates—556. 

Cost of improvements to June 30, 1919—$165,000. Area—About 
19 acres. See p. 337. 

12. ZoNE SUPPLY OFFICE.—See pp. 439, 440. 

18. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (SOUTHERN TRANSPORTA- 
TION ZONE) .—See p. 543. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 387th, 662d, 675th Aer. Sqs. 


San Antonio Arsenal, Tex. 
See San Antonio. 


Sanderson, Tex., Airdrome at 

Temporary flying field, located near Sanderson, Terrell County. 
Established, Nov. 1919, in connection with activities of Big Bend 
District, Mexican Border Patrol. 


Troops 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 90th, 464th Aer. Sqs. 


San Jacinto, Fort, Tex. 

Permanent post, located on the N.E. end of Galveston Island, 
Galveston County. Named in commemoration of the battle of 
San Jacinto, which resulted in Texan independence. Original mili- 
tary reservation established by the Republic of Texas, 1836; 
claimed by the United States, 1887. Station of the Coast Defenses 
of Galveston (South Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 1,540 acres. 


Troops 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 8d C. D. Cos. Ft. Crockett; 1st, 2d, 3d, 
8th, 10th, 11th, 12th Cos. C. D. Galveston. 


San Leon, Tex. 
See Ellington Field. 


Scurry, Camp, Tex. 
See Corpus Christi. 
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Sill, Fort, Okla., Establishments at 

1. ARMY Post PROPER.—History: Original camp on this site 
was called Camp Wichita. Renamed Fort Sill, 1869, in honor of 
Brig. Gen. Joshua W. Sill, U. S. V. Reservation of 36 sq. miles 
set apart for military purposes from the Kiowa and Comanche 
Indian Reserve, 1871. 

Description: Permanent post, located in Comanche County, 
Okla., 6 miles north of Lawton. 

Cost of construction to June 1919, exclusive of Camp Doni- 
phan—$1,562,000. Area—About 67,713 acres. 

2. CAMP DONIPHAN—History: Named in honor of Col. A. W. 
Doniphan, 1st Mo. Cav., who commanded the expedition to Chi- 
huahua during the War with Mexico. Established, July 18, 1917, 
to serve as training camp for 35th Div. (N. G.), which occupied 
the camp, Aug. 1917-May 1918, when a field artillery brigade 
firing center was organized. Construction started July 23, 1917 
and continued into 1918. Camp taken over by and incorporated 
with the command of Fort Sill, Okla., July 7, 1918. 

About 21,000 National Guard troops from Kans. and Mo. ar- 
rived Sept. 1-30, 1917. The first inducted men reported Oct. 1-15, 
1917; the last, Nov. 1-15, 1918. A draft of 3,000, the majority 
from Kans. and Mo., joined Oct. 22, 1917. Total number of in- 
ducted men forwarded by other camps—30,263. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located in Comanche 
County, Okla., on the military reservation of Fort Sill. Facilities 
—Camp Base Hospital: Organized Sept. 1, 1917. Pending comple- 
tion, the facilities of the Fort Sill post hospital were utilized. 
Transfer of patients to base hospital began Nov. 26, 1917. Con- 
struction completed Dec. 1917; abandoned July 1918. See p. 265. 
Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series—In operation, Jan. 5- 
Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Field Artillery Brigade Firing 
Center: See pp. 199, 204. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 1,267 buildings. Troop capacity— 
46,183. Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About $2,913,000. 
Area—Camp site proper, 2,000 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department. 

Camp Commanders: 1917-Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. William M. 
Wright; Sept. 18, Brig. Gen. Lucien G. Berry (ad interim) ; Dec. 
10, Maj. Gen. William M. Wright. 

1918-Apr. 7, Brig. Gen. Lucien G. Berry; May 11, Brig. Gen. 
Edward A. Millar to July 6. 
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Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month 


8. FIELD ARTILLERY BRIGADE FIRING CENTER.—See pp. 199, 204. 

4. FIELD ARTILLERY SCHOOL OF FIRE.—In operation 1911-16 
and since July 1917. See pp. 198, 203. 

5. INFANTRY SCHOOL OF ARMS.—Established as School of Mus- 
ketry, Feb. 1913. Enlarged during summer of 1917; became 
Infantry School of Arms. Machine-gun school transferred to Camp 
Hancock, June 1918. Infantry School of Arms, less machine-gun 
school, transferred to Camp Benning, Sept. 12, 1918. 

6. Post FIELD.—See Post. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; assumed command of Camp Doniphan, July 7, 1918; 
and exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial till Oct. 22, 
1919. 

Commanding Officers: 1917-Apr. 6, Col. Richard M. Blatchford; 
June 14, Capt. Harry L. Cooper (ad interim); June 26, Brig. 
Gen. Richard M. Blatchford; June 30, Col. Charles S. Farnsworth; 
July 28, Col. William J. Snow; Aug. 22, Brig. Gen. William J. 
Snow ; Sept. 26, Col. Adrian S. Fleming; Oct. 31, Brig. Gen. Mont- 
gomery M. Macomb. 

1918-Mar. 17, Brig. Gen. Edward H. Plummer; Nov. 18, Brig. 
Gen. Laurin L. Lawson; Dec. 18, Col. Rene E. DeR. Hoyle (ad 
interim) ; Dec. 25, Brig. Gen. Dennis A. Currie. 

1919-June 11, Col. Harold W. Huntley through June 20. 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 827; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; Devipt. Bn.; Engr. 
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Dep. Det. 429; F. Trk. and H. Co. 332; M. Sh. Trk. Us. 327, 373; 
Med. Sup. Det.; Ord. Dep. Co. 426; Res. Labor Bn. 489; Salv. U.; 
Sig. Sup. Det. 7; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

SILL, Fort.—8th Division: 8th F. A. Brig. (less 8th T. M 
Btry.), mobilizing for overseas. 17th Division: 17th F. A. Brig. 
17th Am. Tn., mobilizing and demobilizing. 19th Division: 19th 
F. A. Brig., 19th Am. Tn., mobilizing and demobilizing. 84th Dic 
sion: 59th F. A. Brig., mobilizing for overseas. 

DONIPHAN, CAMP.—6th Division: 6th F. A. Brig., mobilizing 
for overseas. 8th Division: 8th T. M. Btry., mobilizing for over- 
seas. 85th Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
SILL, FortT.—Air Service: 366th, 817th Aer. Sqs. Field Arti- 
lery: 1st, 9th, 14th Regts. Medical Department: Base Hosp. 85; 
Amb. Cos. 8, 59, 425. Motor Transport Corps: M. Trk. Cos. 4, 351, 
880, 381, 883, 394, 487. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Co. 347. 
DONIPHAN, CAMP.—60th Dep. Brig. 


Stanley, Camp, Tex. 
See Leon Springs. 


Stephen Little, Camp, Ariz. 
See Little. 


Stewart, Camp, Tex. 
See El Paso. 


Taliaferro Field, Tex. 

Temporary flying field, located at Hicks, about 12 miles nortb- 
west of Fort Worth, in Tarrant County. Named in honor of 1s 
Lt. Walter R. Taliaferro, Inf., U. S. A., who was killed in an 
aviation accident, Oct. 11, 1915. Construction started, Aug. 31, 
1917; flying began, Nov. 20, 1917. Known until Apr. 30, 1918 
as Taliaferro Field No. 1. The field was operated until Apr. 30, 
1918, in conjunction with Taliaferro Field No. 2 (later redesig- 
nated Barron Field) and Taliaferro Field No. $ (later redesig- 
nated Carruthers Field), with central headquarters at Fort Worth. 
Tex. On May 1, 1918, each field was given independent status. 
See Barron and Carruthers. Aerial Gunnery School for Army 
Corps Pilots: 3-week course; student capacity—180. Temporary 
Storage Depot. 

Construction cost to Jan. 1919—About $1,427,500. Ares- 
About 688 acreas. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 17th, 22d, 27th, 28th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 82d, 106th, 
189th, 147th, 148th, 182d, 188d, 184th, 206th, 207th, 208th, 209th, 
229th, 278d, 274th, 275th, 851st, 352d, 353d, 354th, 379th, 629th 
Aer. Sqs.; A, B, C, D, E, F Sqs. 


Travis, Camp, Tex. 

History: Named in honor of Lt. Col. William B. Travis, Re- 
public of Texas, who, in command of the Texan forces, gallantly 
lost his life in the defense of the Alamo, Mar. 6, 1836. Established, 
July 18, 1917, to serve as training camp for 90th Div. (N. A.), 
which occupied the cantonment, Aug. 1917-June 1918. Construc- 
tion started June 14, 1917, and continued through 1918. See Wil- 
son. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Dec. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate number received from States and other 
sources: Ark., 1,500; Colo., 1,100; La., 1,975; N. Mex., 748; Okla., 
19,816; Tex., 93,792; other States, 593; other camps, 4,827. 

Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 8, 1918. Retained as 
permanent reservation; combined with Fort Sam Houston, 1922, 
to be known as Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Description: Reservation located in Bexar County, in northeast 
section of San Antonio, adjoining Fort Sam Houston. Facilities— 
Camp Base Hospital: Organized Aug. 22, 1917, by making use of 
infirmary buildings. Opened, Nov. 23, 1917, when wards were 
completed. See p. 265. Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series— 
In operation, Jan. 5-Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series 
—lIn operation, May—June 1918. See pp. 83, 84. Demobilization 
Center: Number processed—About 62,500. Other Facilities: See 
p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,449 buildings. Troop capacity—42,809. Con- 
struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $8,384,000. Area—Can- 
tonment site proper—5,780 acres; entire reservation—18,290 
acres, 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. Henry T. Allen; 
Nov. 23, Brig. Gen. Joseph A. Gaston (ad interim) ; Dec. 27, Brig. 
Gen. William H. Johnston (ad interim). 

1918-Mar. 1, Maj. Gen. Henry T. Allen; May 30, Brig. Gen. 
William H. Johnston; June 8, Brig. Gen. Joseph P. O’Neill; June 
13, Col. Robert C. Williams; Aug. 19, Col. James H. Frier; Sept. 
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16, Brig. Gen. George H. Estes; Oct. 14, Col. James H. Frier (ad 
interim) ; Oct. 24, Brig. Gen. Frederick D. Shaw (ad interim); 
Oct. 27, Brig. Gen. George H. Estes. 

1919—NMar. 3, Maj. Gen. Harry F. Hodges; June 16, Brig. Gen. 
Harry F. Hodges through June 20. 


Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers _____| Aesrente 
White Colored Total 
970 12,438 |.... 12,438 13.408 
October... 1,102 25.659 | ...- 25,659 M701 
November. 1,188 24,776 32,299 RSS: 
December. 1,248 24,415 31,515 2.563 
1918 
1,410 25,252 3,964 29,216 WS 
1,422 23,919 1,645 25,594 TOG 
1,325 26,358 1,414 27,772 3,07 
1,408, 20.547 501 25,848 WH 
1,402 28,487 5,790 34,277 3579 
950 23,846 SAM 23,057 aw 
780 25,183 8,067 33,250 34,00 
74 22,716 7,765 30,481 31.195 
1,087 28,293 7,139 35,422 36,519 
1,298 29,318 7,065 36,383 37,681 
1,265, 23,128 2,929 26,057 7.25 
1,507 22,898 3,120 26,018 13 
Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 329; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
165th Dep. Brig.; Engr. Dep. Det. 412; F. Trk. & H. Co. 315; M. 
Sh. Trk. U. 348; M. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Co. 853; Ord. Dep. Co. 
315; Provost Gd. Co.; Res. Labor Bn. 412; Util. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

2d Division: Div. (less 2d T. M. Btry., 1st F. Sig. Bn.), garri- 
son duty. $d Division: Hq. 3d F. A. Brig., 8d T. M. Btry., mo- 
bilizing for overseas. 9th Division: 27th M. G. Bn., mobilizing for 
overseas. 15th Division: 43d Inf., garrison duty. 15th Cavalry 
Division: 14th Cav., border duty. 18th Division: Div. (less 218th 
Engr. Tn.), mobilizing for overseas; Div. (less 19th Inf., 35th 
Inf.), demobilizing; 19th Inf., garrison duty. 86th Division: 181st 
F. A., 111th T. M. Btry., demobilizing. 90th Division: Div., mo- 
bilizing for overseas; 360th Inf., demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Engineers: 507th, 509th, 513th, 531st, 587th Bns. Infantry: 
815th Pion. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 81, 150. Motor 
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Transport Corps: M. Trk. Cos. 82, 185. Quartermaster Corps: 
Bkry. Cos. 48, 886, 375, 403; Serv. Bns. 322, 331, 332. Signal 
Corps: 419th Tg. Bn. Transportation Corps: 817th, 818th Cos. 
U. S. Guards: 20th, 21st, 22d, 39th Bns. 


Travis, Fort, Tex. 

Permanent post, located at Bolivar Point, Galveston, Galveston 
County. Named in honor of Lt. Col. William B. Travis, Republic 
of Texas, who commanded the Texan forces in the Alamo and 
was killed in its defense, 1836. Original reservation acquired by 
purchase, 1898. Station of the Coast Defenses of Galveston (South 
Atlantic Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 96 Acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 9th Co. C. D. Galveston. 


University of Texas, Austin, Tex., Military Activities at 

1. RADIO SCHOOL AT PENN FIELD.—A school for Air Service 
enlisted personnel to be trained as radio operators with student 
capacity—500. Opened Mar. 18, 1918; closed Aug. 8, 1919. 

2. SCHOOL OF MILITARY AERONAUTICS.—A ground school for 
flyers, which opened May 21, 1917; 12-week course; student capac- 
ity—1,440. 

3. U. S. ARMY TRAINING DETACHMENTS AND STUDENTS’ ARMY 
TRAINING CorPs.—See pp. 556, 613. 


Waco, Tex., Aviation Concentration Camp at 

Temporary aviation facility, located 14 mile northwest of Waco, 
at Camp MacArthur. Established, Dec. 29, 1917 to relieve con- 
gestion at Kelly Field. Camp and facilities of depot brigade at 
Camp MacArthur, turned over to Air Service. Troop capacity— 
16,000. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: T1st, 72d, 73d, 74th, 75th, 76th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 
80th, 81st, 82d, 106th, 107th, 108th, 109th, 110th, 111th, 112th, 
129th, 209th, 223d, 247th, 248th, 254th, 255th, 256th, 257th, 258th, 
259th, 260th, 332d, 333d, 334th, 335th, 336th, 351st, 352d, 353d, 
354th, 355th, 369th, 370th, 871st, 372d, 378d, 374th, 375th, 376th, 
377th, 378th, 505th, 608th, 609th, 610th, 611th, 612th, 613th, 
614th, 616th, 619th, 623d, 627th, 680th, 822d, 823d, 824th, 825th, 
826th, 833d, 834th, 835th, 836th, 837th, 838th, 839th, 840th, 841st, 
852d Aer. Sqs.; 21st, 22d, 23d, 27th, 28th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 
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Bin. Cos.; 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 
27th Cons. Cos. 


Whipple Barracks, Ariz. 

Permanent post, located 1 mile northeast of Prescott. Named 
in honor of Maj. Gen. Amiel W. Whipple who was mortally 
wounded at Chancellorsville, 1863. Original reservation set aside 
from public domain, 1869. Permanent brick and concrete build- 
ings erected, 1908-06. Temporarily under Medical Department, 
1918-19. General Hospital No. 20: Post converted into medical 
establishment, Feb. 15, 1918. Designated general hospital, May 
25, 1918. Used for treatment of tuberculosis cases. Transferred 
to United States Public Health Service, 1920. See p. 263. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$1,610,000. Area—About 1,731 acres. 


Wilson, Camp, Tex. 
National guard mobilization camp, located adjacent to Fort 
Sam Houston. Site occupied by Camp Travis, July 1917. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
1st Provisional Infantry Division: 1st Prov. Inf. DHQ., border 
duty. 2d Division: 9th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 5th Division: 
19th F. A., 20th F. A., 21st F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 15th 
Division: 57th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


Wingate, Fort, N. Mex. 

Permanent installation, located 15 miles east of Gallup, Mc- 
Kinley County. Named in honor of Capt. Benjamin Wingate, 5th 
Inf., U. S. A. (Bvt. Maj. U. S. A.), who was mortally wounded 
at battle of Valverde, Feb. 21, 1862. Post established, 1866. Orig- 
inal reservation set apart from public domain, 1870. Post aban- 
doned 1910 and reservation made a part of Zuni Forest Reserve. 
1911, subject to further military use. Designated powder storage 
depot, 1917. General Supply Ordnance Depot established, 1918. 
See p. 338. 

Area—About 115 sq. miles. 


Wise, Camp John, Tex. 

Temporary aviation camp, located about 4 miles north of Saz 
Antonio, in Bexar County. Named in honor of John Wise, an early 
American aeronaut, who constructed a balloon which established 
a world record, 1859. Army Balloon School, opened Jan. 20, 1918 
which included following activities: School for enlisted specialists 
to be assigned to balloon companies; organization of oversea and 
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depot companies; course in maneuvering for officers of balloon 
companies. Student capacity—1,550. 

Construction costs to Jan. 1919—$270,955. Area—About 261 
acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 34th, 35th, 36th, 87th, 88th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 
43d, 44th, 45th, 58th, 61st, 67th, 68th, 72d, 76th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 
80th, 93d, 94th, 95th, 96th, 97th, 98th, 99th Bln. Cos. 


Yuma, Ariz., Camp U. S. Troops at 
Troops 


DIVISIONAL UNIT 
19th Division: 14th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


SECTION 6 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS 
WITHIN 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Alaskan Telegraph and Cable Lines Reservations 
Authorized in 1900 for the purpose of connecting Headquarters, 
Department of Alaska, at St. Michael, by military telegraph and 
cable lines with other stations in Alaska. Various parcels were 
reserved from the public domain in Territory of Alaska, mainly 
during period 1905-138, for right of way and maintenance of 
military telegraph and cable lines. The Alaskan telegraph system 
embraced the following: (a) Land Lines—A total of 848 miles 
was in operation. Right of way consisted of a strip of land 100 
feet wide (50 ft. on each side of center of telegraph line) along 
the United States military telegraph lines from Valdez to Ft. 
Egbert; from Ft. Egbert to boundary; from Gulkana Station to 
Ft. Gibbon; from Baker to Rampart; from Ft. Gibbon to St. 
Michael; and from Safety Harbor to Fort Davis; with an aggre- 
gate length of right of way of over 1,400 miles. For stations and 
telegraph lines in operation, Nov. 1919, see map of Alaska. (b) 
Cable Lines—A total of 2,626.8 miles of submarine cable con- 
nected Seattle, Wash., with stations in Alaska. The principal 
cable lines were those extending from Seattle to Seward; Sitka 
to Skagway; Sitka to Japonski Island; and Cape Fanshaw to 
Ketchikan. For stations and lines in operation, Nov. 1919, see 
map of Alaska. (c) Radio Stations—The following stations were 
in operation, Nov. 1919: Brooks, Circle, Craig, Fairbanks, Ft. 
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Egbert, Ft. Gibbon, Ft. Yukon, Holy Cross, Iditarod, Kotlik, Mc- 
Grath, Nome, Nulato, St. Michael, and Wrangell. See map of 
Alaska. (d) Administration Sections—Seattle-Sitka Cable Sec- 
tion (headquarters at Seattle, Wash.); 1st Section, extending 
from Valdez to and including Fairbanks city office and radio 
station, and cable stations at Seward and Cordova (headquarters 
at Valdez); 2d Section, including remainder of land lines and 
all other radio stations in interior of Alaska (headquarters at 
Fort Gibbon). 


Alcatraz Island, Calif. 

Permanent post, known as Alcatraz Island, located in San 
Francisco Bay. Reservation set apart from public domain for 
military purposes, 1850. Designated as place for confinement of 
general prisoners, 1895. Redesignated, 1915, Pacific Branch, U. S. 
Disciplinary Barracks, to consist of 2d Disciplinary Band, 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th Disciplinary Cos. Operated base salvage plant. 
See p. 71. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $24,000. Area— 
Entire island, about 12 acres. 


Anaconda, Mont., Military Station at 
Temporary station, located in Deerlodge County. Established, 
1917, to provide shelter for detachments guarding mines operated 
in that area. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 17th (I) Co. C. D. Puget Sound. 


Angel Island, Calif. 
See McDowell. 


Arcadia, Calif., Army Balloon School at 
See Ross. 


Astoria, Oreg., Military Station at 

Temporary station, located in Clatsop County. Established 
1917, to provide shelter for detachments guarding shipyards, 
lumber mills, and docks in that area. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 16th Co. C. D. Columbia. U. S. Guards: Co. A 
37th Bn. 
Baker, Fort, Calif. 
936 
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Permanent post, located at entrance to San Francisco Bay, ad- 
joining Fort Barry, Marin County. Named in honor of Col. Ed- 
ward Dickenson Baker, 71st Pa. Regt., veteran of Mexican War, 
killed in action Oct. 1861. Acquired by purchase, 1866; known as 
Lime Point Military Reservation until 1897. Station of the Coast 
Defenses of San Francisco (North Pacific Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 1,464 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 11th (I) C. D. Cos. Ft. Baker; 

11th (II), 12th, 18th, 17th, 45th (II) Cos. C. D. San Francisco. 


Barry, Fort, Calif. 

Permanent post, located at entrance to San Francisco Bay, ad- 
joining Fort Baker, Marin County. Named in honor of Col. Wil- 
liam F. Barry, 2d Arty., U.S. A. (Bvt. Maj. Gen.), who served as 
Chief of Arty., Army of the Potomac, during the Peninsular Cam- 
paign, 1862. Established as separate reservation, 1904, from lands 
originally part of Fort Baker. Station of Coast Defenses of San 
Francisco (North Pacific Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 1,344 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d (Hg.) C. D. Cos. Ft. Barry; ist 
C. D. Co. Ft. Baker; Ist, 2d, 6th, 10th (II), 14th (I), 14th (III), 
15th, 16th, 17th, 19th, 50th Cos. C. D. San Francisco. 


Beacom, Camp John H., Calif. 

Semi-permanent camp, located at Calexico, Imperial County. 
Formerly known as Camp U. S. Troops; named in honor of Col. 
John H. Beacom, 6th Inf., U. S. A. Established incidental to border 
patrol activities during Mexican Revolution, 1911-20. Headquar- 
ters, Southern California District, Mexican Border Patrol. See 
p. 616. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 2d Co. Ft. Baker, C. D. San Francisco. 


Benicia Arsenal, Calif. 

Permanent installation, located in Benicia, Solano County. 
Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1849, 1854, and 1855. 
Site occupied by U. S. troops, 1849. Depot for Quartermaster, 
Division of the Pacific, established, 1849; arsenal established, 
1851, to be principal depot for ordnance and ordnance stores on 
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west coast. Arsenal: Manufactured cast-iron projectiles and cart- 
ridge bags for coast artillery target practice; also repaired rifles 
and personal equipment and maintained ordnance for Western 
Armament District. General Supply Ordnance Depot, District: See 
pp. 336, 337. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $100,000. Area 
—About 351 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 21st Co. C. D. San Francisco. 


Berkeley, Calif., Establishments at 

1. Miitary STATION.—Located in West Berkeley, Alameda 
County. Established, 1917, to provide shelter for headquarters and 
part of detachments guarding public utilities within Second Na- 
tional Guard District, Western Department. 

2. UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, MILITARY ACTIVITIES 
AT.—(a) Reserve Officers’ Training Corps—See pp. 555, 617. (b) 
School of Military Aeronautics—Established, May 21, 1917, asa 
ground school for flyers, 12-week course; student capacity—1i,020. 
(c) Signal Corps Training—See pp. 480, 489. (d) U. S. Army 
Training Detachments and Students’ Army Training Corps—See 
pp. 556, 618. 


Boise Barracks, Idaho 
Permanent post, located in Ada County, adjoining Boise. Oc- 
cupied as'camp, 1868. Main reservation set apart from public 
domain for military purposes, 1873. N. G. mobilization point, 1917. 
Area—Post proper, about 528 acres; water supply tract, about 
6,357 acres. 


Bremerton, Wash., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U.S. Guards: Co. A 6th Bn. 


Butte, Mont., Military Station at 

Temporary station, located in Silverbow County. Established. 
1917, to provide shelter for detachments guarding mining district 
of Butte. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 22d, 23d Cos. C. D. Puget Sound.U. S. Guards: 

Co. B 23d Bn. 
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California, University of 

See Berkeley. 

Canby, Fort, Wash. 

Permanent post, located 2 miles south of Ilwaco on Cape Dis- 
appointment (also known as Cape Hancock), Pacific County. 
Known as Fort Cape Disappointment until 1875, when named in 
honor of Brig. Gen. Edward R. S. Canby, U. S. A. (Bvt. Maj. 
Gen.), a distinguished veteran of the Mexican and Civil Wars, 
who was killed by hostile Indians, 1878, while commanding the 
Department of the Pacific. Reservation set apart for military 
purposes, 1852; post constructed and first garrisoned, 1863. Sub- 
post of Fort Stevens. 

Area—About 540 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 5th, 12th, 20th, 21st Cos. C. D. Columbia. 


Casey, Fort, Wash. 

Permanent post, located 8 miles south of Coupeville on Ad- 
miralty Head, Whidley Island, Island County. Named in honor of 
Brig. Gen. Thomas Lincoln Casey, U. S. A., Chief of Engineers, 
1888-95. Acquired by purchase, 1897. Station of the Coast De- 
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fenses of Puget Sound (North Pacific Coast Artillery District). 
Area—About 481 acres. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th C. D. Cos. Ft. Casey; 9th, 10th, 
11th, 12th, 18th, 25th, 28th, 29th, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 
39th Cos. C. D. Puget Sound. 


Clatsop District, Spruce Production Division, Oreg. 

Organized, June 1918, with headquarters at Clatsop. Embraced 
Clatsop, Tillamook, and Washington Counties. Principal camps: 
Astoria, Blind Slough, Clatsop, Garibaldi, Miami, Olney, Seaside, 
Tillamook, Timber, Warrenton, and Wheeler. District discontinued 
Jan. 4, 1919. See map, p. 939. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 8th, 11th, 18th, 14th, 28d Prov. Sqs.; 66th, 67th, 
68th, 69th, 70th, 71st, 72d, 73d, 74th, 75th, 76th, 77th, 78th, 106th, 
114th, 129th, 184th, 135th, 187th, 145th, 146th, 147th, 148th, 
149th, 150th Spruce Sqs.; 424th, 428th, 433d, 434th, 437th, 447th, 
452d, 456th, 457th, 458th Aer. Sqs. 


Columbia, Fort, Wash. 

Permanent post, located on the north bank of the Columbia River 
at Chinook Point, Pacific County, 4 miles from Fort Stevens, Oreg. 
Original reservation acquired by purchase, 1864. Station of the 
Coast Defenses of the Columbia (North Pacific Coast Artillery 
District). 

Area—About 729 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Columbia; 4th, 7th (1), 10th, 
22d Cos. C. D. Columbia. 


Columbia River Area, Establishments in 

1, Fort CANBY, WASH.—Subpost of Fort Stevens. See Stevens. 

2. ForT COLUMBIA, WASH.—See Columbia. 

3. FORT STEVENS, OREG.—See Stevens. 

4. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF THE COLUMBIA.—See 
Stevens. 

5. HEADQUARTERS, VANCOUVER DISTRICT, SPRUCE PRODUCTION 
DIVISION.—See Vancouver Barracks. 

6. PORTLAND, OREG., ESTABLISHMENTS AT.—(a) Headquarters, 
Spruce Production Division and U. S. Spruce Production Corpora- 
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tion: Located in Yeon Building till Mar. 1919. (b) Supply Depot, 
Quartermaster Corps: Subdepot of San Francisco General Supply 
Depot, Quartermaster Corps, located at 3d and Oak Streets. (c) 
Zone Supply Office: In operation after Nov. 11, 1918. 

7. VANCOUVER BARRACKS, WASH.—See Vancouver Barracks. 
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Coos Bay District, Spruce Production Division, Oreg. 
Organized, Oct. 9, 1918, with headquarters at Marshfield. Em- 
braced Coos County. Principal camps: Beaver Hill, Coquille, North 
Bend, and Powers. District discontinued Dec. 28, 1918. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: 142d Aer. Sq.; 35th Prov. Sq.; 99th, 102d, 108d, 
139th, 142d Spruce Sqs. 
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D. A. Russell, Fort, Wyo. 
See Russell. 


Davis, Fort, Alaska 

Permanent post, located on Nome River, about 314 miles from 
Nome. Named in honor of Col. Jefferson Columbus Davis, 23d 
Inf., U. S. A. (Bvt. Maj. Gen.), who commanded the first troops 
in Alaska. Set apart from public domain, 1900. 

Area—About 148 acres. 


Douglas, Fort, Utah 

Permanent post, located adjacent to Salt Lake City. Named in 
honor of Senator Stephen A. Douglas of Illinois. Established 1862; 
declared a military reservation, 1867. Construction of stone build- 
ings started, 1876. Most of permanent buildings temporarily under 
Medical Department, Aug. 3, 1918-Sept. 1, 1919. General Hospital 
No. 27: Originated in expanded post hospital; designated general 
hospital, Sept. 21, 1918. New construction and alterations author- 
ized but never completed. See p. 264. Engineer Depot: Moved from 
Vancouver Barracks, Aug. 1918. Departmental depot, used for 
storage, repair, and issue of engineer equipment and material. 
War Prison Barracks No. $: Established May 8, 1917, as a prison 
camp for enemy civilian aliens and prisoners of war. Transformed 
into an internment camp for enemy aliens, Mar. 20, 1918; main- 
tained throughout the war under direct supervision of The 4- 
jutant General. See p. 90. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$699,200. Area—About 9,995 acres. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

10th Division: 20th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 12th Division: 
42d Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 15th Division: 43d Inf., mobiliz- 
ing for overseas. 40th Division: 145th F. A., mobilizing for over- 
seas. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Engineers: 70th Bn. U. S. Guards: 23d (less Cos. A, C), 44th 

Bns. 


Duchesne, Fort, Utah (Inactive) 

See p. 619. 
East Field, Calif. 

Temporary flying field, located on leased site on Otay Mesa, 
Otay, San Diego County. Named in honor of Maj. W. J. East. 
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Included gunnery range. Subpost of Rockwell Field. 
Area—About 650 acres. 


Egbert, Fort, Alaska (Inactive) 
See p. 619. 


Flagler, Fort, Wash. 

Permanent post, located 5 miles southeast of Port Townsend at 
Marrowstone Point, Jefferson County. Named in honor of Brig. 
Gen. D. W. Flagler, U. S. A., Chief of Ordnance, 1891-99. Origi- 
nally set apart from public domain, 1866; area expanded, 1896-97. 
Station of the Coast Defenses of Puget Sound (North Pacific 
Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 910 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d C. D. Cos. Ft. Flagler; 1st, 13th, 
14th, 15th, 17th (I), 20th, 22d, 23d, 24th, 26th, 27th, 31st, 32d, 
88d Cos. C. D. Puget Sound. 


Fremont, Camp, Calif. 

History: Named in honor of Maj. Gen. J. C. Fremont, U.S. A., 
explorer of the West, 1842-49. Established, July 18, 1917, to serve 
as training camp for 41st Div. (N. G.). In Aug. 1917, however, 
new orders directed mobilization of this division at Camp Greene, 
N. C. Thereafter the camp was set aside for the 8th Div. (R. A.), 
which occupied it for mobilization and training, Jan.—Oct. 1918. 
Construction started July 24, 1917 and continued through 1918. 

Some National Guard troops were first mustered in but soon 
transferred. The first inducted men reported Dec. 16-31, 1917; the 
last, Nov. 1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States 
and other sources: N. Mex., 53; other camps, 25,140. 

Ordered salvaged, Dec. 1918, except base hospital which was 
turned over to Public Health Service. Abandoned, Sept. 1919. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located 2 miles west of 
Palo Alto, in San Mateo County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: 
Beginning July 6, 1917, a camp hospital with inadequate accom- 
modations was in temporary operation. The base hospital was 
organized, Nov. 18, 1917, treating all cases arising in camp, as 
well as medical, surgical and venereal cases from overseas. See 
p. 264. Officers’ Training Schools: Fourth Series—In operation, 
May 15-Sept. 1, 1918. Students of 40th Div. School, Camp Kearny, 
Calif., absorbed, July 1918. See pp. 83, 84. Other Facilities: See 
p. 678. 
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Tent camp, supplemented by 1,124 temporary buildings. Troop 
capacity—30,000. Costs of construction to June 80, 1919—About 
$2,546,600. Area—Camp site proper, 1,208 acres; entire tract, 
7,203 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till July 17, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—July 5, Maj. James R. Pourie; Aug. 
18, Maj. Eugene Moshberger; Sept. 12, Capt. Charles K. Wing, 
Jr.; Sept. 17, Capt. Oscar A. Russell; Sept. 28, Col. George McD. 
Weeks; Oct. 3, Capt. Morris M. Keck; Oct. 6, Col. Samuel E. 
Smiley. 

1918—Jan. 5, Col. Elmore F. Taggart (ad interim) ; Feb. 15, 
Col. George W. Van Deusen (ad interim); Feb. 25, Brig. Gen. 
Joseph D. Leitch (ad interim) ; Mar. 10, Maj. Gen. John F. Mor- 
rison ; June 18, Brig. Gen. Joseph D. Leitch (ad interim) ; July 18, 
Maj. Gen. William S. Graves; Aug. 12, Brig. Gen. Joseph D. Leitch 
(ad interim) ; Sept. 2, Maj. Gen. Eli A. Helmick; Oct. 23, Lt. Col. 
Martin L. Crimmins; Nov. 18, Col. Clarence L. Sturdevant; Dec. 
10, Col. Gilbert Van B. Wilkes. 

1919—Feb. 4, Maj. Albert Younglof; Feb. 24, Col. Orrin R. 
Wolfe; Apr. 5, Lt. Col. Harry D. Blasland, through June 20. 


Average Strength 1918 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers Aggregate 
White Colored Total 
1918 
573 6,744 7317 
717 9,942 10,69 
833 13,424 rey 
990 . 13,586 14575 
1,043 19,786 4 19,790 03 
1,040 23,041 4 23,045 24085 
911 19,366 5 19,371 met 
923 22,301 4 22,305 Bok 
863 22,907 4 22,911 ait 
700 18,835 1 18,836 19,836 
310 6.118 1 6,119 649 
248 4,273 1 4,274 452 
Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 332; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Ha; 
Devipt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 470; F. Trk. and H. Co. 338; M. Sh. 


Trk. U. 338; Med. Sup. Dep.; Ord. Dep. Co. 182; Provost Gd. Co.; 
Sig. Sup. Det. 
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DIVISIONAL UNITS 


8th Division: Div. (less 62d Inf., 8th Sup. Tn.), mobilizing for 
overseas. 19th Division: 2d Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 4th, 5th (I), 7th (I), 9th Cos. C. D. San Fran- 
cisco. Cavalry: 15th, 301st, 302d Regts. Medical Department: Base 
Hosps. 47, 50, 95. Motor Transport Corps: M. Trk. Cos. 202, 203. 
Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 28, 36, 50, 338, 340, 373, 393. 
U. S. Guards: 43d Bn. 


Funston, Fort, Calif. 

Permanent post, located on Lake Merced, San Francisco. Known 
as Laguna Merced Military Reservation until Dec. 1917, when re- 
named in honor of Maj. Gen. Frederick Funston, U.S. A. Acquired 
by condemnation and purchase, 1901. Station of the Coast De- 
fenses of San Francisco (South Pacific Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 207 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 6th C. D. Co. Ft. Winfield Scott; 6th, 9th, 33d 
Cos. C. D. San Francisco. 


Garfield, Utah, Military Station at 

Temporary station, located in Salt Lake County. Established, 
1917, to provide shelter for detachments guarding mines and smel- 
ters operated in that area. Abandoned, Nov. 1918. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 25th Co. C. D. San Francisco. 


George Wright, Fort, Wash. 
See Wright. 


Gibbon, Fort, Alaska 

Permanent post, located at the confluence of the Tanana and 
Yukon Rivers. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. John Gibbon, U.S. A. 
(Bvt. Maj. Gen.), distinguished veteran of Civil War. Set apart 
from public domain, 1899. Army Radio Station. 

Area—About 38,170 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. D 30th Bn. 


794356—49—vol. 8—pt. 1-62 
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Grays Harbor and Willapa Bay District, Spruce Production 

Division, Wash. 

Organized, June 1918, with headquarters at Aberdeen. Em- 
braced Grays Harbor, Lewis, and Pacific Counties. Principal 
camps: Aberdeen, Bay City, Carlisle, Cosmopolis, Elma, Hoquiam, 
Humptulips, Knappton, Lindberg, Montesano, Nemah, Raymond, 
Saginaw, and South Bend. District discontinued Feb. 1919. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: Tth, 9th, 15th, 17th, 19th, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th 
Prov. Sqs.; 42d, 48d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 51st, 
52d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 63d, 64th, 
65th, 107th, 108th, 116th, 188d Spruce Sqs.; 413th, 419th, 420th, 
A2I1st, 428d, 427th, 429th, 481st, 482d, 485th (I), 436th, 437th, 
438th, 439th, 451st, 454th, 459th Aer. Sqs. 


Great Falls, Mont., Military Station at 
Temporary station, located in Cascade County. Established, 
1917, to provide shelter for detachments guarding mines operated 
in that area. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 19th Co. C. D. Puget Sound. 


Harrison, Fort William Henry, Mont. 

Permanent post, located in Lewis and Clarke County, 6 miles 
west of Helena. Original reservation acquired by donation and 
post established, 1892, under name of Fort Harrison, in compli- 
ment to President Benjamin Harrison, who was then in office. 
Renamed in honor of William Henry Harrison, ninth President 
of the United States, 1906. 

Area—About 1,799 acres, of which about 1,040 acres comprised 
main reservation; remainder used for water supply. 


Hearn, Camp Lawrence J., Calif. 

Semi-permanent camp, located at Palm City, San Diego County. 
Formerly known as Camp U. S. Troops; named in honor of Maj. 
Lawrence J. Hearn, 21st Inf., U. S. A. Established, July 11, 1916, 
incidental to border patrol activities during Mexican Revolution, 
1911-20; closed Apr. 7, 1920. Station of Southern California Dis- 
trict, Mexican Border Patrol. See p. 616. 


Kearny, Camp, Calif. 
History: Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Stephen W. Kearny, 
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U. S. A., who commanded an expedition to California during the 
War with Mexico which established possession of much of this 
territory for the United States. Established, July 18, 1917, to 
serve as training camp for 40th Div. (N. G.), which occupied the 
camp, Aug. 1917—July 1918. Construction started July 24, 1917 
and continued through 1918. 

About 5,000 National Guard troops from Ariz., Calif., Colo., 
N. Mex., and Utah arrived Sept. 1-30, 1917. The first inducted 
men reported Oct. 1-15, 1917; the last, Nov. 1-5, 1918. Approxi- 
mate numbers received from States and other sources: Ariz., 
8,261; Calif., 5,915; Colo., 808; Nebr., 6,000; Utah, 2,139; other 
camps, 44,226. 

Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 3, 1918. Ordered sal- 
vaged, Jan. 30, 1919; discontinued, Oct. 31, 1920. 

Description: Temporary training camp, located near Linda 
Vista, San Diego County, 1114 miles north of the city of San Diego. 
Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Temporary tent hospital organ- 
ized Sept. 1, 1917; frame buildings occupied Nov.—Dec. 1917. 
Treated all cases arising in camp; also medical, surgical, and 
venereal cases from overseas. See p. 265. Officers’ Training 
Schools: Third Series—In operation Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918. See 
pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series—In operation during May and June 
1918; students then transferred to Camp Fremont, Calif. See pp. 
83, 84. Demobilization Center: Number processed—About 16,600. 
Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Tent camp, supplemented by 848 temporary buildings. Troop 
capacity—32,066. Construction costs to June 30, 1919—About 
$4,253,000. Area—Camp site proper, 8,000 acres; entire tract, 
12,721 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917—Aug. 25, Maj. Gen. Frederick S. 
Strong; Sept. 18, Brig. Gen. George H. Cameron (ad interim) ; 
Nov. 19, Brig. Gen. LeRoy S. Lyon (ad interim) ; Nov. 23, Brig. 
Gen. George H. Cameron (ad interim) ; Dec. 8, Maj. Gen. Fred- 
erick S. Strong. 

1918—July 30, Lt. Col. Harry D. Blasland (ad interim) ; Aug. 
30, Col. Willis Uline (ad interim) ; Sept. 9, Brig. Gen. Peter W. 
Davison (ad interim) ; Sept. 20, Maj. Gen. David C. Shanks; Nov. 
27, Brig. Gen. Peter W. Davison (ad interim). 

1919—Jan. 3, Brig. Gen. Walter C. Short (ad interim) ; Jan. 30, 


Maj. Gen. Guy Carleton; May 9, Maj. Gen. Frederick S. Strong 
through June 20. 
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Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers Aggregate 
White Colored Total 
435 4,674 5.109 
ry 14,939 15.615 
893 23,259 24,122 
983 22,228 23,211 
1,082 BI IS0 [resencc conse 20,159 24,241 
1,071 21,902 21,902 22,973 
1,029 20,558 20,558 21,587 
1,072 20,004 20,004 21,076 
1,064 19,671 19.671 20,705 
1,105 18,778 18,778 19,883, 
766 22,265 22,265 23,001 
273 6,134 6,124 6,407 
767 13,430 ree 13,430 14,197 
1,174 Lie ee 15,206, 16,380 
1,270 14,909 14,913 16,183 
883 13,869 1 13,870 14,753 
Troops 


STATION COMPLEMENT 

Aux. Rmt. Dep. 330; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
65th Dep. Brig.; Devipt. Bn.; Engr. Dep. Det. 434; F. Trk. & H. 
Co. 3387; M. Sh. Trk. U. 332; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. Trk. Co. 354; 
Ord. Dep. Co. 131; Provost Gd. Co.; Salv. U.; Sig. Sup. Det.; 
Util. Det. 

DIVISIONAL UNITS 

16th Division: Div. (less 46th M. G. Bn., 216th Engr. Tn.), mo- 
bilizing for overseas; Div. (less 21st Inf., 32d Inf., 46th M. G. Bn., 
216th Engr. Tn.), demobilizing; 21st Inf., 32d Inf., garrison duty. 
40th Division: Div., mobilizing for overseas; DHQ., Hq. 79th Inf. 
Brig., Hg. 80th Inf. Brig., 160th Inf., Hq. Tr., 115th Tn. Hq. and 
M. P., 115th Sup. Tn., demobilizing. 91st Division: Hq. 181st Inf. 
Brig., 364th Inf., Hq. 166th F. A. Brig., 316th F. Sig. Bn., demobil- 
izing. 96th Division: 171st F. A. Brig., 321st Am. Tn., mobilizing 
and demobilizing. 102d Division: 29th T. M. Btry., mobilizing and 
demobilizing. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 55th Am. Tn. Medical Department: Base 
Hosps. 35, 96. Ordnance: Mob. Ord. Rep. Sh. 115. Quartermaster 
Corps: Bkry. Cos. 35, 339, 348, 372, 405. U. S. Guards: 25th Bn. 


Keogh, Fort, Remount Depot, Mont. 
Permanent installation, located 2 miles south of Miles City. 
Named in honor of Capt. Myles Keogh, 7th Cav., U.S. A., killed 
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at Little Big Horn, Mont. Established on land set aside from public 
domain as a base of operations against hostile Indians, 1876. 
Transferred to Department of the Interior, 1908; returned to War 
Department, 1909, for use by Quartermaster Corps as a general 
supply depot; designated Fort Keogh Remount Depot. Used for 
purchasing, breeding, training, mobilizing, and distributing pub- 
lic animals. Seat of headquarters, Remount Purchase Division, 
Northern Zone. 

Cost of construction and alterations to June 30, 1919—About 
$64,000. Area—About 90 sq. miles. 


Laguna Merced Military Reservation 
See Funston, Fort, and p. 621. 


Lawrence J. Hearn, Camp 
See Hearn. 


Lawton, Fort, Wash. 

Permanent post, located in Seattle, on Magnolia Bluff, King 
County. Acquired by donation, 1897; named in honor of Maj. Gen. 
Henry W. Lawton, U.S. V., who was killed in action at San Mateo, 
P.I., Dec. 19, 1899. 

Area—About 640 acres, exclusive of tide lands and harbor 
areas. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
19th Division: 14th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 50. U. S. Guards: 6th Bn. (less 
Cos. A, B, C). 


Letterman General Hospital 
See Presidio of San Francisco. 


Lewis, Camp, Wash. 

History: Named in honor of Capt. Meriwether Lewis, U. S. A. 
who commanded the Lewis and Clark Expedition to the mouth of 
the Columbia River, 1804. Established July 18, 1917, to serve as 
training camp for 91st Div. (N. A.), which occupied the canton- 
ment, Aug. 1917-June 1918. Construction started June 14, 1917 
and continued through 1918. 

The first inducted men reported Sept. 1-15, 1917; the last, Oct. 
1-15, 1918. Approximate numbers received from States and other 
sources: Calif., 35,295; Colo., 1,070; Ga., 1,000; Idaho, 7,499; 
Minn., 4,714; Mont., 19,668; N. Dak., 2,280; Nev., 479; N. Y.. 
1,283; Oreg., 7,373; S. Dak., 1,848; Utah, 5,621; Wash., 21,054; 
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Wyo., 3,291; other States, 3,318; other camps, 2,419. 

Designated as demobolization center, Dec. 3, 1918. Retained as 
permanent reservation. Known as Fort Lewis since 1927. 

Description: Reservation located about 17 miles south of Ta- 
coma, in Pierce County. Facilities—Camp Base Hospital: Organ- 
ized Aug. 10, 1917, using temporary facilities. Construction began 
Aug. 17, 1917; first wards occupied Sept. 10, 1917. See p. 265. 
Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series—In operation, Jan. 5- 
Apr. 19, 1918. See pp. 81, 82. Fourth Series—In operation, May 
15—Sept. 1, 1918. See pp. 83, 84. Demobilization Center: Number 
processed—About 66,000. Other Facilities: See p. 678. 

Cantonment of 1,667 buildings. Troop capacity—46,232. Con- 
struction costs to June 30, 1919—About $8,809,000. Area—Canton- 
ment site proper, 2,000 acres; entire reservation, 60,000 acres. 

Command Status: Commanding officer reported direct to War 
Department; also exercised jurisdiction of general courts-martial 
till Sept. 24, 1919. 

Camp Commanders: 1917-Aug. 26, Maj. Gen. Henry A. Greene; 
Nov. 25, Brig. Gen. James A. Irons (ad interim) ; Dec. 26, Brig. 
Gen. Frederick S. Foltz. 

1918—Mar. 3, Maj. Gen. Henry A. Greene; June 19, Brig. Gen. 
Frederick S. Foltz; June 21, Brig. Gen. Edward Burr; June 28, 
Col. Edward N. Jones; Aug. 20, Brig. Gen. Cornelius Vanderbilt; 
Sept. 11, Brig. Gen. Frank B. Watson; Oct. 7, Brig. Gen. Joseph 
D. Leitch; Oct. 12, Maj. Gen. Joseph D. Leitch. 

1919-Apr. 17, Col. Thomas M. Anderson; May 2, Maj. Gen. 
William H. Johnston through June 20. 

Average Strength 1917-18 


Enlisted men 
Month Officers Aggregate 
White Colored Total 
1917 

859 17,925 }......2-----| 17,025 18,784 
1,108 36,248 518 36,766 37,874 
1,310 35,731 489 36,220 37,630 
1,943 34,587 444 35,031 36,974 
1,602 34,098 862 34,960 36,562 
1,562 30.104 425 30,529 32,002 
1,550 27,01 21 27,032 28,582 
1,476 29.771 i 29,782 31,258 
1,674 38,155 61 38,216 39,890 
1474 42,466 75 42,541 44,015 

796. 24,609 “4 24,62:;, 25,419 

946, 28,744 1,093 29,837 30,783, 
1,345 35,819 880 34,690 36,044 
1,726 33,184 566 3?,750 35 476 
1,793 31,825 537 32,362 34,155 
1,506 28,185, 250 28,403 29,739 
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' Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Aux. Rmt. Dep. 331; Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; 
166th Dep. Brig.; Engr. Dep. Det. 420; F. Trk. & H. Co. 316; 
M. Sh. Trk. U. 349; Med. Sup. Dep.; M. T. Co. 220; Provost Gd. 
Co.; Sig. Sup. Det.; Util. Det.; Wag. Co. 31. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

4th Division: 4th Sn. Tn., garrison duty. 18th Division: Div., 
mobilizing for overseas; Div. (less 1st Inf., 44th Inf.), demoboliz- 
ing; 1st Inf., 44th Inf., garrison duty. 18th Division: 35th Inf, 
mobilizing for overseas and garrison duty. 41st Division: Hq. 
66th F. A. Brig., demobilizing. 91st Division: Div., mobilizing 
for overseas; 347th M. G. Bn., Hq. 182d Inf. Brig., 346th F. A. 
316th T. M. Btry., 316th Sn. Tn., demobilizing. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 31st Brig.; 55th, 57th, 59th, 63d, 65th Regts.; 
1st, 2d C. D. Cos. Ft. Worden; 1st, 2d, 18th Cos. C. D. Puget Sound. 
Engineers: 18th Regt. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 46, 50, 
93, 162; Evac. Hosps. 15, 16; M. Amb. Co. 409. Motor Transport 
Corps: M. T. Cos. 355, 787. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 325, 
344, 348, 349, 373, 374, 394, 421. Signal Corps: 322d F. Sig. Bn.; 
405th Tg. Bn. U. S. Guards: 6th, 23d, 30th (less Cos. C, D) Bus. 


Lime Point Military Reservation 
See Baker. 


Liscum, Fort, Alaska 

Permanent post, located on an arm of Prince William Sound, 3 
miles south of Valdez. Named in honor of Col. Emerson H. Liscum, 
9th Inf., U. S. A., who was killed in action at Tientsin, China, July 
13, 1900. Set apart from public domain, 1900. 

Area—About 659 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. B 30th Bn. 


Liecum, Fort, Target Range, Alaska 

Permanent facility, located north of Valdez, lying on glacial 
flats of Valdez Glacier and mountain side to west. Subpost of 
Fort Liscum. 


Area—About 1700 acres. 
Logan, Utah, Demobilization Point at 
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Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
40th Division: 145th F. A., demobilizing. 


Longbeach, Calif., Military Station at 
Temporary station, located in Los Angeles County. Established, 
1917, to provide shelter for detachments guarding shipyards in 
that area. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Coast Artillery: 6th (I) Co. C. D. Los Angeles. U. S. Guards: 
Co. B 25th Bn. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Establishments at 

1, AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Temporary aviation 
facility, located at 200-208 South Central Ave., Los Angeles. 
Established under lease, Sept. 1918; in operation till June 30, 
1920. Supplied March Field, Mather Field, Rockwell Field, and 
Army Balloon School at Arcadia (Ross Field). 

2. FoRT MACARTHUR.—See MacArthur (Fort). 

3. HEADQUARTERS OF COAST DEFENSES OF Los ANGELES.—See 
MacArthur (Fort). 

4, MARCH FIELD.—See March. 

5. Ross FIELD.—See Ross. 

6. SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Headquarters lo- 
cated in Room 233 Central Building, Los Angeles. Subdepot of 
San Francisco General Supply Depot, Quartermaster Corps. See 
p. 426. 

7. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—In operation after Nov. 11, 1918. 
See par. 6, above. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Medical Department: Base Hosp. 35. 


MacArthur, Fort, Calif. 

Permanent post, located in San Pedro, Los Angeles County. 
Named in honor of Lt. Gen. Arthur MacArthur, U. S. A., a dis- 
tinguished veteran of the Civil War, who performed outstanding 
service in the pacification of the Philippines, 1898-1902. Original 
reservation set apart from public domain, 1888. Headquarters 
and station of the Coast Defenses of Los Angeles (South Pacific 
Coast Artillery District). 


Area—About 226 acres, of which 37 acres are submerged lands. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Artillery: Second Army Arty. Park. Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 
8d, 4th C. D. Cos. Ft. MacArthur; 4th (I) C. D. Co. Ft. Winfield 
Scott; 1st (I), 1st (II), 2d (I), 2d (II), 8d (I), 3d (II), 4th (1), 
4th (II), 5th (I), 5th (II), 5th (III), 6th (I), 6th (II), 7th (1), 
7th (II), 7th (III), 8th (I), 8th (II), 8th (III), 9th (I), 9th 
(II), 9th (III), 10th (I), 10th (II), 10th (III), 11th (I), 11th 
(II), 11th (III), 12th (1), 12th (II), 12th (III), 18th (I), 13th 
(II), 14th (I), 14th (II), 15th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 
82d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 87th Cos. C. D. Los Angeles. 


MacKenzie, Fort, Wyo. 

Permanent post, located in Sheridan County, about 3 miles 
from Sheridan. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Ranald S. Mac- 
Kenzie, U.S. A., who distinguished himself during Civil War and 
Indian Campaigns. Original reservation ceded to United States 
by State of Wyoming, 1897. Abandoned Nov. 1918. 

Area—About 6,480 Acres, 


March Field, Calif. 

Permanent fiying field, located in Riverside County, about 10 
miles aL ge of Riverside. Named in honor of 1st Lt. Peyton 
C. March; ‘A. S. Sig. O. R. C., who died Feb. 18, 1918, as a result 
of an aviation accident at Taliaferro Field. Construction started, 
Mar. 23, 1918; flying began, June 15, 1918. Acquired by purchase, 
1919, having been leased prior thereto. Primary Flying School: 
8-week course; student capacity—300. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—$894,071; cost of real 
estate—$64,000. Area—640 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: 9th, 68th (II), 215th, 289th, 293d, 811th Aer. Sqs.; 
A, B, C, D, E Sqs. 


Mason, Fort, Calif. 

Permanent post, located at Point San Jose, also known as 
Black Point, about 1 mile from Presidio of San Francisco. Named 
in honor of Col. Richard B. Mason (Bvt. Brig. Gen.), 1st Dra- 
goons, U. S. A., veteran of Indian campaigns and War with Mex- 
ico. Original reservation set apart from public domain, 1850. 
Post established, 1863, and known as Point San Jose until 1882. 
Base Salvage Plant: Operated in connection with General Supply 
Depot, Quartermsater Corps. See p. 453. Finance Zone 18, Of- 
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fice of: See p. 215. General Supply Depot, Motor Transport 
Corps: Renamed Motor Transport Corps General Depot, May 12, 
1919. Served Motor Transport Corps District “I. See p. 321. 
General Supply Depot, Quartermaster Corps: Used for procure- 
ment, storage, and distribution of supplies in Zone 18. Also han- 
dled export tonnage for shipment to insular possessions and other 
points in Pacific area. See pp. 426, 441. General Supply Depot, Sig- 
nal Corps: See p. 478. Mason Cantonment: Tent camp for tran- 
sient troops. Medical Supply Depot: See p. 251. Motor Transport 
Overhaul Park: See p. 323. Passenger and Cargo Port, Trans- 
portation Service: Base of regular transport fleet plying between 
Pacific points and Alaska. Port storage office. See pp. 458, 523. 
Zone Supply Office: See pp. 439, 440. Zone Transportation Office 
(Western Transportation Zone and Subzone 18). See chart opp. 
p. 543. 

Area—About 68 acres, 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Medical Department: Base Hosp. 80. Motor Transport Corps: 

60th M. Comd. 


Mather Field, Calif. 

Permanent flying field, located at Mills, Sacramento County, 
about 13 miles from Sacramento. Named in honor of 1st Lt. Carl 
Mather, A. S. Sig. O. R. C., who was killed in an aviation ac- 
cident, Jan. 30, 1918. Construction authorized Mar. 3, 1918; fly- 
ing began June 17, 1918. Acquired by purchase, 1920, having been 
leased prior thereto. Primary Flying School: 8-week course; stu- 
dent capacity—300. 

Construction costs to June 80, 1919—$750,562; cost of real 
estate—$78,673. Area—About 786 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: 91st, 200th (II), 201st (II), 283d, 294th Aer. 
Sqs.; A, B, C, D Sas. 


Mervine, Camp, Calif. 
See Presidio of Monterey. 


McDowell, Fort, Calif. 

Permanent post, located on Angel Island, in San Francisco 
Bay, Marin County, about 7 miles northeast of San Francisco. 
Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Irvin McDowell, U. S. A., Veteran 
of Mexican and Civil Wars; commanding general, Pacific Depart- 
ment 1864-72 and 1876-82. Known as Angel Island until 1900. 
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Original reservation set apart from public domain for military 
purposes 1850. Construction of quarters and coast defenses began 
1864. Occupied 1865, when a temporary camp, known as Camp 
Reynolds was established. Recruit depot established 1866 and 
used as such during the war. 

Area—About 640 acres. 


Miley, Fort, Calif. 

Permanent post, located on Point Lobos, San Francisco. Named 
in honor of Lt. Col. John D. Miley, U. S. V. (1st Lt., 2d Arty. 
U.S. A.), who died Sept. 19, 1899 at Manila, P. I. Acquired by 
condemnation, 1898. Headquarters, South Pacific Coast Artillery 
District. Subpost of Fort Winfield Scott. 

Area—About 54 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 8d-C. D. Cos. Ft. Miley; 10th C. D. Co. 
Ft. Winfield Scott; 10th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 49th Cos. C. D. San 
Francisco. 


Missoula, Fort, Mont. 
Permanent post, located on right bank of Bitter Root River, 
4 miles southwest of Missoula. Named 1877. Original reservation 
set apart from public domain and post established 1877. 
Area—Post proper, 1,520 acres; wood and timber reserve, 1,577 
acres. 


Murray, Camp, Wash., National Guard Mobilization Point at 
Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 
18th Division: 1st Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 41st Division: 
161st Inf., 116th F. Sig. Bn., Hq. Tr., mobilizing for overseas. 


Ord Barracks, Calif. 
See Presidio of Monterey. 


Otay Mesa, Gunnery Range and Flying Field, Calif. 
See East Field. 

Pio Pico, Fort, Calif. 
(Inactive) —See p. 619. 

Portland, Oreg., Establishments at 


1. BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION, DISTRICT OFFICE (also 
known as DISTRICT AIRCRAFT OFFICE).—Located in Yeon Bldg.. 
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Portland. Established to expedite the production and inspection of 
safe and serviceable aircraft equipment. 

2. HEADQUARTERS SPRUCE PRODUCTION DIVISION.—Located in 
Yeon Bldg., Portland. Organized Nov. 15, 1917. Moved Mar. 24, 
1919, to Vancouver Cantonment, Vancouver Barracks, Wash. See 
pp. 100, 102. 

8. QUARTERMASTER DEPOT.— Subdepot of San Francisco Gen- 
eral Supply Depot; located at 3d and Oak Sts., Portland, on leased 
property. 

Storage space—63,000 sq. ft. at Docks Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: Hq. Spruce Prod. Div.; 23d Prov. Sq.; 105th, 106th, 
137th Prov. Sqs.; 460th Aer. Sq. Medical Department: Base Hosp. 
46. U. S. Guards: Co. A 23d Bn. 


Presidio of Monterey, Calif. 

Permanent post, located in Monterey, Monterey County. First 
military station in California, under Spanish rule. Named in 
honor of Count of Monterey, Viceroy of Mexico. Early military 
works known as Camp Mervine, 1846-52. Designated Ord Bar- 
racks, 1903, in honor of Maj. Gen. E. O. C. Ord, U. S. A. Post 
renamed, 1904 to perpetuate its Spanish origin. Taken over by 
U. S. Naval forces July 7, 1846. Garrisoned during Civil War; 
abandoned thereafter until 1902 when post was reconstructed. 

Area—About 398 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
4th Division: 8th F. Sig. Bn., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 11th, 301st Regts. Signal Corps: 411th Tg. Bn. 


Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., Establishments at 
1. ARMY Post PRoPER.—Permanent post located on San Fran- 
cisco Bay, in the city and county of San Francisco. Established 
by the Spanish about 1776, and referred to as Presidio under 
Spanish and Mexican rule. Occupied by United States forces, 
1849. Original reservation set apart for military purposes and 
original designation officially adopted, 1850. Named Presidio of 
_ San Francisco, 1938. Designated as demobilization center, Dec. 
7, 1918. Demobilization Center: Number processed to May 3, 
1919—29,270. General Supply Depot, Motor Transport Corps: 
Used for storage of surplus matériel. See p. 324. Headquarters, 
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Western Department: See p. 615. Officers’ Training Schools: 
First Series, Officers’ Training Camps—One camp in operation, 
May 15—Aug. 11, 1917. See pp. 79, 80. Second Series, Officers’ 
Training Camps—One camp in operation, Aug. 27—Nov. 27, 1917. 
See p. 80. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps Camp—lIn operation, 
June-July 1918. See p. 85. Students’ Army Training Corps 
Camp—lIn operation, July-Sept. 1918. See p. 85. 

Area—About 1,480 acres. 

2. Fort WINFIELD ScoTt.—See Scott. 

3. LETTERMAN GENERAL HOSPITAL.—Permanent medical estab- 
lishment, located on Presidio of San Francisco military reserva- 
tion. Organized Dec. 1, 1898 as General Hospital, San Francisco, 
to care for sick and wounded from the Philippines; later, patients 
from Hawaiian Islands, Alaska, and vicinity of hospital also in- 
cluded. Renamed 1911, in honor of Jonathan Letterman, Surgeon 
U. S. A., medical director, Army of the Potomac, during Civil 
War. See p. 263. 

Cost of additional construction to June 30, 1919—$115,000. 


Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Cp. Hq.; Ord. Det.; Sig. Sup. Det. 8; Vet. Det. 


DIVISIONAL UNITS 

8th Division: 12th Inf., 18th Inf., 62d Inf., 2d F. A., mobilizing 
for overseas; 319th Engrs., 319th Engr. Tn., demobilizing. 11th 
Division: 63d Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 18th Division: 44th 
Inf., garrison duty. 40th Division: 143d F. A., mobilizing for 
overseas; 159th Inf., 145th M. G. Bn., 65th F. A. Brig. (less 145th 
F. A.), 115th F. Sig. Bn., 115th Am. Tn., 115th Sn. Tn., demobiliz- 
ing. 91st Division: DHQ., 363d Inf., 348th M. G. Bn., 347th F. A, 
316th Engrs., Hq. Tr., Tns. (less 316th Sn. Tn.), demobilizing. 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Artillery: First Army Artillery Park. Coast Artillery: 1st A. A. 
Sector; 40th, 67th Regts. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 30, 
47, 96, 210; Evac. Hosp. 17. Motor Transport Corps: 6th M. Comd.; 
406th, 411th M. Sup. Tns. Quartermaster Corps: Bkry. Cos. 391, 
416. Signal Corps: 322d F. Sig. Bn.; 411th Tg. Bn. U. S. Guards: 
6th, 23d, 24th, 25th Bns., Co. D 30th Bn., 37th, 38th, 43d Bns. 


Puget Sound Area, Establishments in 
1. CAMP LEWIS, WASH.—See Lewis. 
2. Fort CASEY, WASH.—See Casey. 
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. ForT FLAGLER, WASH.—See Flagler. 

. Fort LAWTON, WASH.—See Lawton. 

. Fort WARD, WASH.—See Ward. 

. ForT WORDEN, WASH.—See Worden. 

. FoRT WHITMAN, WASH.—See Whitman. 


. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF PUGET SoUND.—See 
Worden. 


9. SEATTLE, WASH., ESTABLISHMENTS AT.—See Seattle. 


aNaan » & 


Puget Sound District, Spruce Production Division, Wash. 

Organized, June 1918, with headquarters in Pioneer Building, 
Seattle. Embraced Clallam, King, Kitsap, Skagit, Snohomish, and 
Whatcom Counties. Principal camps: Arlington, Bellingham, 
Blyn, Clear Lake, Darrington, Eagle Gorge, Enumclaw, Everett, 
Fort Lawton, Halmar, Joyce, Lake Crescent, Lake Pleasant, Port 
Angeles, Port Gamble, Port Orchard, Pysht, Seattle, Sedrow- 
Woolley, Siems, Silvania, Skykomish, Snoqualmie Falls, Still- 
water, and Twin. District discontinued Feb. 28, 1919. 
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Map No. 40. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 41st, 48d Prov. Sqs.; 32d, 83d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 
37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 85th, 87th, 96th, 100th, 104th, 115th, 
117th, 118th, 119th, 120th, 121st, 122d, 123d, 124th, 125th, 126th, 
127th, 128th, 130th, 132d, 136th, 137th, 188th, 140th, 141st, 143d, 
144th, Spruce Sqs.; 415th, 416th, 417th, 418th, 422d, 430th, 432d, 
445th, 446th, 450th, 455th Aer. Sqs. 


Ream Field, Calif. 

Temporary flying field, located at Oneonta, Los Angeles County. 
Named in honor of Maj. William R. Ream, Flying Surgeon, Air 
Service. Subpost of Rockwell Field. 


Rockwell Field, Calif. 

Temporary flying field, located on North Island, 1 mile west 
northwest of Coronado, San Diego County. Named in honor of 2d 
Lt. Lewis G. Rockwell, 10th Inf., U. S. A., pioneer flyer, who was 
killed in an aviation accident, Sept. 28, 1912. Established, 1913; 
training started, Aug. 1914. Inactive, 1920. Aerial Gunnery School: 
Consisted of one unit. Primary Flying School: 8-week course; 
student capacity—300. Pursuit School: 6-week course; student 
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capacity—400. Subposts: East Field, Otay, Calif.; Ream Field, 
Oneonta, Calif. 
Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—$460,654. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
- Air Service: 2d, 9th, 14th, 18th, 68th, 91st, 132d, 133d, 135th, 
141st, 142d, 204th, 215th, 283d, 289th, 290th, 291st, 292d Aer. 
Saqs.; A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H Sqs.; Ist Avn. Sch. Sq. 


Rosecrans, Fort, Calif. 

Permanent post, located about 6 miles from San Diego on 
Point Loma peninsula, San Diego County. Named in honor of Brig. 
Gen. William S. Rosecrans, U.S. A. (Maj. Gen., U. S. V.), who re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress for services at battle of Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., 1862. Originally set apart from public domain, 1852. 
Headquarters and station of the Coast Defenses of San Diego 
(South Pacific Coast Artillery District). ; 

Area—About 1,083 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 54th Am. Tn.; 25th Regt.; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th (Hq.) 
C. D. Cos. Ft. Rosecrans; 1st, 2d (I), 2d (II), 8d, 4th (I), 4th (II), 
5th (1), 5th (II), 6th (1), 6th (II), 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
18th Cos. C.D. San Diego. 


Ross Field, Calif. 

Permanent military reservation, located on site of former 
Baldwin Race Track, at Arcadia, Los Angeles County, about 16 
miles northeast of Los Angeles. Initially known as Army Balloon 
School, Arcadia, Calif. In May 1919, designated Ross Field in 
honor of Lt. Cleo J. Ross, A.S., who was killed near Brabant, 
France, Sept. 26, 1918. Field established June 8, 1918. Acquired 
by purchase, 1920. School for Enlisted Balloon Specialists. School 
for Balloon Company Commanders and Observers: Student ca- 
pacity—2,150. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—$408,500; cost of real 
estate—$55,655. Area—About 185 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 1st, 2d, 3d, 18th, 15th, 21st, 23d, 25th, 37th, 38th, 
51st, 52d, 64th, 65th, 66th Bln. Cos. 


Russell, Fort, D. A., Wyo. 
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Permanent post, located adjacent to city of Cheyenne, Laramie 
County. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. David A. Russell, U. S. V., 
who was killed at the battle of Winchester 1864. Original reserva- 
tion set apart from public domain for military purposes 1869. Post 
established 1867; reconstructed between 1884 and 1900. 

Area—About 5,385 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

8th Division: 88d F.A., mobilizing for overseas. 11th Division: 
T1st F.A., 72d F.A., 24th T.M. Btry., mobilizing for overseas. 15th 
Cavalry Division: 1st Cav., garrison duty. 20th Division: 60th 
F.A., mobilizing for overseas. 40th Division: 157th Inf., 115th 
Engrs., 115th Engr. Tn., demobilizing. 41st Division: 146th F.A, 
148th F.A., demobilizing. 89th Division: 341st F.A., demobilizing. 
91st Division: 862d Inf., 848th F. A., 346th M. G. Bn., demobiliz- 
ing. 97th Division: 61st F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 15th, 24th, 25th, 315th Regts. Medical Department: 
Base Hosp. 95. Signal Corps: 405th Tg. Bn. Transportation Corps: 
15th, 61st, 79th, 80th Cos. U. S. Guards: Co. C 28d Bn. 


Russell, Fort D. A., Target Range, Wyo. 

Permanent reservation, located in Albany County, 80 miles 
west of Cheyenne. Originally known as Crow Creek Forest Re 
serve. Designated Fort D. A. Russell Target and Maneuver Range 
1904. 

Area—About 67,915 acres. 


St. Michael, Fort, Alaska 
Permanent post, located on St. Michael Island, Norton Sound. 
Set apart from public domain, 1897. 
Area—About 6 acres. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. C 80th Bn. 


Sacramento, Calif., Aviation General Supply Depot 
See San Francisco. 


San Diego, Calif., Establishments at 
1. AVIATION SCHOOL—See San Diego Barracks, par. 12, below. 
2. CAMP KEARNY, LINDA VisTa—See Kearny. 
83. CAMP LAWRENCE J. HEARN, PALM CiTy—See Hearn. 
4. CAMP WALTER R. TALIAFERRO—Semi-permanent camp, |o- 
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Map No. 41 


cated at Balboa Park, on grounds of Panama-California Interna- 
tional Exposition, 2 miles northeast of San Diego. Named in honor 
of 1st Lt. Walter R. Taliaferro, who was killed in an aviation acci- 
dent, 1915. Established Mar. 1916, to shelter Regular Army 
troops. 

5. East FIELD—See East. 

6. Fort Pio Pico—See p. 619. 

7. Fort ROSECRANS—See Rosecrans. 

8. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF SAN DIEGO.—See Rose- 
crans. 

9. OTAY MESA GUNNERY RANGE AND FLYING FIELD.—See East. 

10. REAM FIELD—See Ream. 

11. RocKWELL FIELD.—See Rockwell. 

12. SAN DIEGO BARRACKS—Permanent post, located in San 
Diego. Established as military post under Spanish rule, date un- 
certain. Garrisoned by U. S. troops during occupation of Califor- 
nia, when post was referred to as New San Diego. Acquired by 
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purchase, 1850. Name changed to San Diego Barracks, 1879. 
Aviation School: Conducted by Signal Corps, 1916-17. 
Area—About 1,375 acres. 
18. WESTERN SUPERVISORY DISTRICT, DEPARTMENT OF MILI- 
TARY AERONAUTICS—Headquarters located in Southern Trust and 
Commerce Bank Building, Coronado. See p. 111. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
16th Division: 21st Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
CAMP TALIAFERRO—U. S. Guards: 25th Bn. (less Co. B), 44th 
Bn. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
AND VICINITY 


Map No. 42 


San Diego Barracks, Calif. 
See San Diego. 


San Francisco, Calif., and Vicinity, Establishments at 

1. ALCATRAZ ISLAND.—See Alcatraz. 

2. ANGEL ISLAND.—See McDowell. 

3. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SACRAMENTO—Tempor- 
ary aviation facility, consisting of 2 leased warehouses, one at 
the foot of “P” Street, and one at 34th and “R” Streets. Estab- 
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lished May 15, 1918; in operation through Dec. 31, 1918. Used for 
storage of airplanes and aviation supplies. 

Storage space—About 33,500 sq. ft. 

4. AVIATION GENERAL SUPPLY DEPot, SAN FRANCISCO—Tem- 
porary aviation facility, located at 21st and Harrison Streets. Es- 
tablished as Aircraft Production Depot, Oct. 14, 1918. Transferred 
to Department of Military Aeronautics, Nov. 18, 1918, and re- 
ferred to as Aviation General Supply Depot. Discontinued, Dec. 4, 
1918. Used for storage of aviation supplies. 

Storage space—About 28,000 sq. ft. 

5. BENICIA ARSENAL.—See Benicia. 

6. BUREAU OF AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION DISTRICT OFFICE (also 
known as DISTRICT AIRCRAFT OFFICE)—Located in Postal Tele- 
graph Building, San Francisco. See pp. 111, 112. 

7. CAMP FREMONT—See Fremont. 

8. CAMP MERVINE—See Presidio of Monterey. i 

9. EMBARKATION POINT AND DEPOT—See Mason. 

10. FINANCE ZONE 18, OFFICE oF—See Mason. 

11. Fort BARRY—See Barry. _ 

12. Fort BAKER—See Baker. 

13. Fort FUNSTON—See Funston. 

14, Fort McDowELL.—See McDowell. 

15. Fort MASON—See Mason. 

16. Fort MILEY—See Miley. 

17. Fort WINFIELD ScoTt—See Scott. 

18. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, MOTOR TRANSPORT CoRPS—See Ma- 
son and Presidio of San Francisco. 

19. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS—See Ma- 
son. 

20. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CoRPS—See Mason. 

21. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF SAN FRANCISCO.—See 
Scott. 

22. HEADQUARTERS, SOUTH PACIFIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT. 
—See Miley and p. 616. 

23. HEADQUARTERS, WESTERN DEPARTMENT.—See Presidio of 
San Francisco. 

24, LETTERMAN GENERAL HOSPITAL.—See Presidio of San 
Francisco, 

25. MATHER FIELD.—See Mather. 

26. MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—See Mason. 

27. MoTOR TRANSPORT DISTRICT “I”, OFFICE OF.—See p. 321. 

28. MoToR TRANSPORT OVERHAUL PARK.—See Mason. 

29. ORD BARRACKS.—See Presidio of Monterey. 

80. PACIFIC BRANCH, U. S. DISCIPLINARY BARRACKS.—See Alca- 
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traz. 

81. PRESIDIO OF MONTEREY.—See Presidio of Monterey. 

82, PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO.—See Presidio of San Fran- 
cisco. 

33. RECRUIT DEPOT.—See McDowell. 

34. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—See Mason. 

35. ZONE TRANSPORTATION OFFICE (WESTERN TRANSPORTATION 
ZONE AND SUBZONE 13).—See Mason. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 367th, 818th Aer. Sqs. Coast Artillery: 65th Regt.; 
5th, 7th C. D. Cos. Ft. Winfield Scott; 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 
836th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 48d, 44th, 45th, 46th Cos. 
C. D. San Francisco. Medical Department: Base Hosps. 30, 47, 93. 


* San Luis Obispo, Calif., Military Station at 
Temporary station, located in San Luis Obispo County. Estab- 
lished, 1917, to provide shelter for detachments guarding tank 
farm and oil piers in that vicinity. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 11th (I) Co. C. D. Los Angeles. 


San Pedro, Calif., Military Station at 
Temporary station, located in Los Angeles County. Established, 
1917, to provide shelter for detachments guarding shipyards and 
plane factories in that area. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Coast Artillery: 10th Co. C. D. Los Angeles. 


Scott, Fort Winfield, Calif. 

Permanent post, located at Presidio of San Francisco. Named 
in honor of Bvt. Lt. Gen. Winfield Scott, U. S. A., distinguished 
veteran of War of 1812, who received the thanks of Congress for 
conduction of Mexican Campaign, 1847; Commanding General of 
the Army, 1841-61. Construction started, 1853. Headquarters and 
station of the Coast Defenses of San Francisco (South Pacific 
Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 1,480 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS" 
Artillery: First Army Arty. Park. Coast Artillery: A. A. Bn. 
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(San Francisco) ; 81st Brig. Hv. Art., 88d Brig.; 18th, 40th, 55th, 
57th, 59th, 62d, 67th Regts.; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th (I), 4th (II), 5th, 
7th, 8th, 9th, 10th C. D. Cos. Ft. Winfield Scott; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 
6th (I), 5th (II), 6th, 7th (I), 7th (II), 8th, 9th, 10th (I), 10th 
(II), 11th, 12th, 14th (I), 14th (III), 15th, 16th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 
22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 
34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 
46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 50th, 51st, 52d, 53d, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th 
Cos. C. D. San Francisco. 


Seattle, Wash., Establishments at 

1. CARGO PoRT, TRANSPORTATION SERVICE.—See par. 6, below. 
Port Storage Office, see pp. 522, 523. 

2. Fort LAWTON.—See Lawton. 

83. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CORPS.—See p. 478. 

4. HEADQUARTERS, NORTH PACIFIC COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT. 
—See p. 615. 

5. HEADQUARTERS, PUGET SOUND DISTRICT, SPRUCE PRODUCTION 
DIVISION.—Located in Pioneer Building, Seattle. See Puget Sound 
District. 

6. SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS (also referred to as 
SEATTLE ARMY SUPPLY BASE).—Located on East Waterway, El- 
liott Bay; consisting of Pier 11-B and 4 warehouses. Subdepot 
of San Francisco General Supply Depot, Quartermaster Corps. 
See p. 426. 

7. WASHINGTON-ALASKA MILITARY CABLE AND TELEGRAPH SyYs- 
TEM.—Administrative headquarters of Seattle-Sitka cable section 
at Seattle. See Alaskan Telegraph and Cable Lines Reservations. 

8. ZONE SUPPLY OFFICE.—In operation after Nov. 11, 1918. See 
paragraph 6, above. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 


Air Service: 180th Spruce Sq. Coast Artillery: 5th, 9th Cos. 
C. D. Puget Sound. Medical Department: Base Hosp. 50. U. S. 
Guards: Co. B 6th Bn. 


Seward, Fort William H., Alaska 


Permanent post, located at Haines, near Dyea, on Chilkat Inlet. 
Named in honor of William H. Seward, Secretary of State, who 


negotiated the purchase of Alaska. Set apart from public domain, 
1898. 


Area—About 4,410 acres, 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: 30th Bn. (less Cos. B, C, D). 


Spokane, Fort, Wash. 
(Inactive) .—See p. 619. 


Stevens, Fort, Oreg. 

Permanent post, located 214 miles north of Warrenton at Point 
Adams, Clatsop County. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Isaac In- 
galls Stevens, U. S. V., a distinguished veteran of the Mexican 
War, who was killed in action at Chantilly, Va., Sept. 1, 1862. 
Original reservation set apart from the public domain for military 
purposes, 1852. Headquarters and station of the Coast Defenses 
of The Columbia (North Pacific Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 3,515 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 27th, 65th Regts.; 1st, 2d, 8d C. D. Cos. Ft. 
Stevens; 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Columbia; 1st, 2d, 6th (I), 6th (II), 
7th (II), 8th, 9th, 11th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 21st, 22d, 23d Cos. C. D. Columbia. 


Tacoma, Wash., U. S. Guards Station at 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
U. S. Guards: Co. C 6th Bn. 


Taliaferro, Camp Walter R., Calif. 
See San Diego. 


Townsend, Fort, Wash. 
(Inactive).—See p. 619. 


University of California 
See Berkeley. 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash., Establishments at 

1. ARMY Post PROPER.—Permanent post, located in Vancouver, 
Clark County. When established 1848, known as Columbia Bar- 
racks; later as Fort Vancouver, in honor of Capt. Vancouver, 
of the British ship Discovery, who entered the mouth of the 
Columbia River, 1792. Designated Vancouver Barracks, 1879. 
Under Spruce Production Division, 1917-19. Engineer Depot: 
Used for purchase, storage, repair, and issue of engineer equip- 
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ment and materials until Aug. 1918, when moved to Fort Douglas. 
See p. 185. Engineer Officers’ Training Camp: In operation, 
June-Nov. 1917. See p. 186. 

Area—About 640 acres. 

2. SPRUCE PRODUCTION INSTALLATIONS.— (a) Vancouver Bar- 
racks: Cut-up Plant.—Located on polo grounds; built and oper- 
ated by soldier labor. Rated monthly capacity—9,000,000 board 
ft.; produced over 28,000,000 board ft., Oct. 1918. Special Of- 
ficers’ Training School—Established Aug. 1918, to impart special 
training to new arrivals. (b) Cantonment: Supply and repair 
base; served as receiving and shipping depot for personnel and 
lumber. (c) Headquarters, Spruce Production Division: Originally 
at Yeon Building, Portland, Oreg., moved to Cantonment, Van- 
couver Barracks, Mar. 24, 1919, for demobilization. (d) Head- 
quarters, Vancouver District, Spruce Production Division: See 
Vancouver District. (e) Demobilization Center for Spruce Pro- 
duction Division: Jan.-Mar. 1919. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

4th Division: 4th Engrs., mobilizing for overseas. 6th Division: 
818th Engrs., 318th Engr. Tn., mobilizing for overseas. 18th 
Division: 44th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 16th Division: 21st 
Inf., garrison duty. 19th Division: 14th Inf., mobilizing for over- 
seas, 

NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 11th, 12th, 
13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 24th, 25th, 
26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 
38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 48d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th Prov. Sqs.; 
1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 
14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 
26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 32d, 33d, 34th, 35th, 36th, 37th, 
38th, 39th, 40th, 41st, 42d, 43d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 49th, 
50th, 51st, 52d, 53d, 54th, 55th, 56th, 57th, 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 
62d, 63d, 64th, 65th, 66th, 67th, 68th, 69th, 70th, 71st, 72d, 73d, 
74th, 75th, 76th, 77th, 78th, 79th, 80th, 81st, 82d, 88d, 84th, 85th, 
86th, 87th, 88th, 89th, 90th, 91st, 92d, 93d, 94th, 95th, 96th, 97th, 
98th, 100th, 101st, 102d, 103d, 104th, 105th, 107th, 108th, 109th, 
110th, 111th, 112th, 113th, 114th, 115th, 116th, 117th, 118th, 119th, 
120th, 121st, 122d, 123d, 124th, 125th, 126th, 127th, 128th, 129th, 
130th, 131st, 182d, 188d, 134th, 185th, 136th, 187th, 188th, 139th, 
140th, 141st, 142d, 148d, 144th, 145th, 146th, 147th, 148th, 149th, 
150th Spruce Sqs.; 401st, 402d, 403d, 404th, 405th, 406th, 407th, 
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408th, 409th, 410th, 411th, 412th, 418th, 414th, 415th, 416th, 
417th, 418th, 419th, 420th, 421st, 422d, 428d, 424th, 425th, 426th, 
427th, 428th, 429th, 430th, 431st, 432d, 438d, 434th, 435th, 436th, 
487th, 438th, 439th, 440th, 441st, 442d, 448d, 444th, 445th, 446th, 
447th, 448th, 449th, 450th, 451st, 452d, 458d, 454th, 455th, 456th, 
457th, 458th, 459th, 460th, 601st, 602d, 603d, 604th, 606th Aer. 
Sqs. Coast Artillery: 3d C. D. Co. Ft. Stevens. Engineers: 604th 


Regt. 


VANCOUVER DISTRICT 
SPRUCE PRODUCTION DIVISION 


“9, 


STEVENSON 1 
Pariah 
? Hi : 

Lo I 000 


WASCO 
\ 


Map No. 43. 


Vancouver District, Spruce Production Division, Oreg. and 

Wash. 

Organized, Nov. 1917, with headquarters at Vancouver Canton- 
ment, Vancouver Barracks. Embraced part of Hood River and 
Multnomah Counties, Oreg., and all of Clarke and Skamania 
Counties, Wash. Principal camps: Bridal Veil, Carson, Cascade 
Locks, North Portland, and Vancouver Barracks. District discon- 
tinued Aug. 1919. 


Walla Walla, Fort, Wash. 
(Inactive) —See p. 619. 


Walter R. Taliaferro, Camp, Calif. 
See Taliaferro. 
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Ward, Fort, Wash. 

Permanent post, located 1 mile southwest of Port Blakeley at 
Bean Point, Bainbridge Island, Kitsap County. Named in honor 
of Col. George H. Ward, 15th Mass. V. Inf. (Bvt. Brig. Gen., 
U. S. V.), who was mortally wounded at Gettysburg, July 2, 1863. 
Acquired by condemnation, 1899. Station of the Coast Defenses 
of Puget Sound (North Pacific Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 320 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
1st C. D. Co. Ft. Ward; 16th Co. C. D. Puget Sound. 


Whitman, Fort, Wash. 

Permanent post, located on Goat Island, Skagit County. Reser- 
vation acquired by purchase, 1908; named in honor of Marcus 
Whitman, a distinguished American pioneer. Subpost of Fort 
Worden. 

Area—About 129 acres. 


William Henry Harrison, Fort, Mont. 
See Harrison. 


William H. Seward, Fort, Alaska 
See Seward. 


Worden, Fort, Wash. 

Permanent post, located at Point Wilson, 2 miles north of Port 
Townsend, Jefferson County. Named in honor of Admiral John 
L. Worden, U. S. N., who commanded the Monitor in its engage- 
ment with the Confederate ram Merrimac, at Hampton Roads, 
Va., Mar. 8-9, 1862. Known as Point Wilson until 1900. Original 
reservation set apart from the public domain, 1866. Headquarters 
and station of the Coast Defenses of Puget Sound (North-Atlantie 
Coast Artillery District). “PAC IEC. 

Area—About 497 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 39th, 63d, 69th Regts.; 1st, 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 
7th, 8th C. D. Cos. Ft. Worden; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
8th, 17th (I), 17th (II), 19th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 26th, 30th, 40th, 
41st Cos. C. D. Puget Sound. 


Wright, Fort George, Wash. 
Permanent post, located 4 miles west of Spokane, Spokane 
County. Named in honor of Col. George Wright, 9th Inf., U. S. A. 
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(Brig. Gen. U. S. V.), who, despite inferior forces, defeated the 
combined tribes of Spokanes, Coeur d’ Alenes, Palouses, and Pend 
d’ Oreilles. Acquired by donation, 1895. Station of the Coast De- 
fenses of Puget Sound (North Pacific Coast Artillery District). 

Area—About 1,022 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

16th Division: 21st Inf., garrison duty. 19th Division: 14th Inf, 

mobilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 3d C. D. Co. Ft. Worden; 3d Co. C. D. Puget 

Sound. U. S. Guards: 23d Bn. (less Cos. A, B, C). 


YAQUINA BAY DISTRICT 
SPRUCE PRODUCTION DIVISION 
LEGEND 


DALL Age. 


@ FALLS GITY, 


LAWN E  weno.incs® 
EUGENE ® 


Map No. 44. 
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Yaquina Bay District, Spruce Production Division, Oreg. 
Organized, summer 1918, with headquarters at Newport. Em- 
braced Lane, Lincoln, and Polk Counties. Principal camps: Agate 
Beach, Dallas, Falls City, Newport, Southbeach, Toledo, Wald- 
port, Wendling, and Yaquina. District discontinued Feb. 28, 1919. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 16th, 18th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 
28th, 29th, 30th, 33d, 34th, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 42d Prov. 
Sqs.; 79th, 80th, 81st, 82d, 83d, 84th, 85th, 86th, 87th, 88th, 89th, 
90th, 91st, 92d, 93d, 94th, 95th, 96th, 97th, 98th, 99th, 100th, 101st, 
109th, 110th, 111th, 131st Spruce Sqs.; 437th, 453d, 455th Aer. 
Sqs. 


. 


Yellowstone, Fort, Wyo. 

Permanent post, located in Yellowstone National Park, 8 miles 
from Cinnabar. Initially known as Camp Sheridan. Reservation 
set aside by Secretary of Interior for military purposes Feb. 27, 
1891; abandoned Oct. 31, 1918. 

Area—About 43 acres. 


SECTION 7 


POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS 
WITHIN 
PANAMA CANAL DEPARTMENT 


Amador, Fort, C. Z. 

Permanent post, located on Bay of Panama. Named in honor 
of Dr. Manuel Amador Guerrero, first President of Republic of 
Panama. Original reservation set apart, 1919; constructed, 1914 
on land reclaimed from Panama Bay. Station of the Coast De- 
fenses of Balboa. 


Area—About 70 acres, including Fort Grant. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
Cos. C. D. Balboa. 


Ancon, C. Z., Establishments at 

1. ANCON HOSPITAL.—Facility owned and operated by the Pan- 
ama Canal Commission. Military personnel were cared for at 
$1.50 per day, chargeable to the War Department. 
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2. DEPARTMENT HEADQUARTERS.—Headquarters, U. S. Troops, 
Panama Canal Zone, established Jan. 6, 1915. Redesignated Head- 
quarters, Panama Canal Department, June 28, 1917. Moved to 
Quarry Heights, Apr. 1920. 

8. HEADQUARTERS, PANAMA COAST ARTILLERY DISTRICT.—See p. 
625. 


Balboa, C. Z., Establishments at 

1. Fort AMADOR.—See Amador. 

2. ForT GRANT.—See Grant, Fort. 

8. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF BALBOA.—See Grant, 
Fort. 

4. SUPPLY DEPOT, QUARTERMASTER CORPS.—Located in Balboa, 
1 mile from Ancon. Storage facilities—Warehouses on old French 
pier, at La Boca, and on Panama Canal Pier No. 18, totaling about 
100,000 sq. ft. of storage space. 


Coco Solo, C. Z. 
See France Field. 


Coco Walk, C. Z. 
See France Field. 


Corozal, C. Z., Establishments at 

1. ARMY Post.—Permanent post, located 2 miles from Balboa. 
Included in the Corundu Military Reservation which has an area 
of about 9,130 acres. Established, May 1915. 

2. ENGINEER DEPOT.—Served as a depot for the receipt, stor- 
age, care, repair, and issue of engineer property for Canal Zone, 
and, in addition, formed a base of supplies for materials used by 
field mapping parties. Two permanent storehouses completed in 
1918. 

8. MOTOR TRANSPORT DISTRICT “C”, OFFICE OF.—See p. 319. 

4, PANAMA ARSENAL.—Permanent installation, established Oct. 
10, 1916 as Panama Ordnance Depot; redesignated Panama Arse- 
nal, Oct. 1, 1918. Construction began after Apr. 1917; completed 
1919. Used for storage, repair, and maintenance of armament 
and distribution of ordnance property for all troops in Canal 
Zone. 

Cost of construction—About $500,000. Storage space—About 
38,500 sq. ft. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 7th Aer. Sq. Signal Corps: 4th F. Sig. Bn.; 54th 

Tg. Bn. 
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Cristobal, C. Z., Establishments at 

1. MEDICAL SupPLy DEPOT.—Permanent post, located in Cristo- 
bal, across the street from the ancient Spanish Port of Colon. 
Established Jan. 1918 as a medical supply depot for Canal Zone 
troops. Maintained 6 month’s reserve supply. 

2. Fort DE LESSEPS.—See De Lesseps. 

8. Fort RANDOLPH.—See Randolph. 

4, Fort SHERMAN.—See Sherman. 

5. FRANCE FIELD.—See France. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Air Service: Tth Aer. Sq. 


Davis, Fort William D. 
See Gatun. 


De Lesseps, Fort, C. Z. 

Permanent post, located in Colon, Limon Bay. Named in honor 
of Ferdinand de Lesseps, French engineer, who, 1881-89 unsuc- 
cessfully undertook to construct the Panama Canal. Established. 
1911. Headquarters and station of the Coast Defenses of Cristobal. 

Area—About 4 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st C. D. Co. Ft. De Lesseps; 6th Co. C. D. Cris- 
tobal; 4th Co. C. D. Balboa. 
Empire, C. Z., Camp at 

Temporary camp, located near Empire, about 15 miles from 
Panama City. Occupied by United States Troops, Nov. 27, 1914. 
See Otis. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
17th Division: 5th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Air Service: 7th Aer. Sq. 


France Field, C. Z. 

Permanent flying field, located near Fort Randolph and Coco 
Solo, on Manzanillo Bay, 4 miles from Colon, Republic of Panama; 
used for aerial coast defense. Named in honor of 1st Lt. Howard 
J. France, who lost his life in a burning hydroplane, Apr. 24, 
1918. Construction of post, initially known as Coco Walk, began 
early in 1918. 
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Cost of improvements to June 80, 1919—$50,400. Area—About 
1,102 acres. 
Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Air Service: 7th Aer. Sq. 


Gaillard, Camp, C. Z. 

Semi-permanent camp, located 15 miles from Panama City. 
Limits of camp included the Canal construction towns of Culebra, 
Empire, Golden Green, and Lirio. Named in honor of Lt. Col. David 
Du B. Gaillard, C. E., U. S. A. (Col. 8d Engrs., U. S. V.), in rec- 
ognition of services performed during construction of Panama 
Canal. Became subpost of Camp at Gatun, Sept. 3, 1918. Officers’ 
Training Schools: Third Series, in operation, Jan. 5—-Apr. 19, 
1918. Attendance Mar. 15, 1918—85 students. See p. 82. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
17th Division: 29th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


Gatun, C. Z., Camp at 

Permanent post, Tecate at Gatun. Known as Camp U. S. Troops 
at Gatun. Established to guard Gatun Locks and assist in con- 
struction of cantonment. Designated as an independent post Nov. 
1, 1916. Subsequently named Fort William D. Davis, in honor of 
Col. William D. Davis, 361st Inf., who was awarded the D. S. C. 
for service in France. 

Area—About 1,502 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: 38d Regt. 


Grant, Fort, C. Z. 

Permanent post, located on Bay of Panama. Named in honor 
of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, U. S. A., President of U. S., 1869-77 
(See Amador). In 1917, included the islands of Flamenco, Perico, 
Naos, and Culebra. Headquarters and station of the Coast De- 
fenses of Balboa. 

Area—About 70 acres, including Fort Amador. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 
11th C. D. Cos. Ft. Grant; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, 11th Cos. C. D. Balboa. 
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Otis, Camp E. S., C. Z. 

Semi-permanent camp, located at Las Cascadas, about 15 miles 
from Panama City. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Elwell S. Otis, 
U. S. A., a veteran of Civil War. Established, Oct. 1911; became 
subpost of Camp Empire, Aug. 5, 1918. 

Cost of construction to June 30, 1919—About $110,000. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
14th Division: 10th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: P. R. Regt. 


Panama Arsenal 
See Corozal. 


Quarry Heights, C. Z. 

Permanent post, located 1 mile from Ancon and Balboa, on Bay 
of Panama. Established about 1915 as Camp for Balboa Provost 
Guard. Set apart for military purposes, 1919. Headquarters, Pan- 
ama Canal Department, established, Apr. 1920. 

Area—About 124 acres. 


Randolph, Fort, C. Z. 

Permanent post, located on Margarita Island, 3 miles northeast 
of Cristobal. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Wallace F. Randolph, 
U. S. A. Original reservation occupied prior to 1911, set apart 
for military purposes, 1920. Station of Coast Defenses of Panama. 

Area—About 2,893 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th C. D. Cos. Ft. Randolph; 7th, 
8th, 9th, 10th Cos. C. D. Cristobal. 
Sherman, Fort, C. Z. 

Permanent post, located on Toro Point, 314 miles northwest of 
Cristobal. Named in honor of Gen. William T. Sherman, who re 
ceived thanks of Congress for his conduct of the Atlanta Cam- 
paign, 1864; Commanding General of the Army, 1869-88. Original 
reservation set apart for military purposes, 1918. Old Fort Lorenzo 
stands within the limits of the reservation. 

Area—About 11,756 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: Tth Aer. Sq. Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th 
C. D. Cos. Ft. Sherman; 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 11th Cos. C. D. Cristo- 
bal. 
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Armstrong, Fort, T. H. 

Permanent post, located on Kaakaukukui Reef, Honolulu Har- 
bor. Named in honor of Col. Samuel G. Armstrong, 8th U. S. Col- 
ored Inf. (Bvt. Brig. Gen., U. S. V.), who served with distinction 
during Civil War. Reservation acquired by transfer from Navy 
Department 1909-11. Station of the Coast Defenses of Oahu. 

Area—About 64 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st C. D. Co. Ft. Armstrong; 4th, 6th, 8th, 11th 

Cos. C. D. Oahu. Infantry: 1st Hawaiian Inf. 


De Russy, Fort, T. H. 

Permanent post, located 4 miles southeast of Honolulu at Kalia, 
Island of Oahu. Named in honor of Col. René E. De Russy, C. E., 
U. S. A., (Bvt. Maj. Gen.), who served with distinction during 
War of 1812 and Civil War. Acquired by purchase, 1904-15. Sta- 
tion of the Coast Defenses of Oahu. 

Area—About 72 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d C. D. Cos. Ft. De Russy; 9th, 10th Cos. 

C. D. Oahu. 


Hawaii Arsenal 
See Honolulu. 


Honolulu, T. H., Establishments at 
1. CAMP LILIVOKALANI.—Recreation camp. 
2. CAMP McCarTHY.—National Guard camp, located on Capitol 
Grounds. 
3. ENGINEER DEPOT.—See p. 186. 
. FORT ARMSTRONG.—See Armstrong. 
. Fort DE Russy.—See De Russy. 
. FoRT KAMEHAMEHA.—See Kamehameha. 
. Fort RuGER.—See Ruger. 
. Fort SHAFTER.—See Shafter. 
. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CorPS.—See p. 478. 
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10. HAwWaml ARSENAL.—Permanent installation, located 3 miles 
from Honolulu. Original reservation acquired, 1914. Designated 
Hawaiian Ordnance Depot, 1915. Redesignated Hawaii Arsenal, 
Sept. 17, 1918. Construction after April 1917 included 12 one- 
story modern shop buildings. Arsenal: Manufactured harness and 
leather goods; repaired and maintained ordnance in Hawaii Arm- 
ament District. Ordnance Depot: Stored and distributed ordnance 
property for all troops within Territory of Hawaii. School for 
Ordnance Reserve Officers: In operation, 1917. 

Cost of improvements to June 80, 1919—Ordnance Depot: 
$223,680; Arsenal: $9,800. Area—About 88 acres. 

11. HEADQUARTERS, HAWAIIAN DEPARTMENT.—See p. 628. 

12. MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT. 

18. Motor TRANSPORT DistrIcT “B”, OFFICE OF.—See p. 319. 


Kamehameha, Fort, T. H. 

Permanent post, located 9 miles west of Honolulu at Queen 
Emma Point, Pearl Harbor. Named Fort Upton, 1909. Renamed 
the same year in honor of King Kamehameha I, first ruler of the 
entire Hawaiian archipelago. Acquired 1907-11. Headquarters 
and station of the Coast Defenses of Oahu. 

Area—About 411 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 6th Aer. Sq. Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
6th C. D. Cos. Ft. Kamehameha; Ist, 2d, 8d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th 
Cos. C. D. Oahu. Signal Corps: 3d F. Sig. Bn. 


Luke Field, T. H. 

Permanent flying field, located on Mokuumeume or Ford’s Island 
in Pearl Harbor, about 10 miles from Honolulu; used for aerial 
coast defense. Named in honor of 2d Lt. Frank J. Luke, A. S., 
U. S. A., who was killed in action at Maraux, France, Sept. 28, 
1918. Acquired, 1915. Under jurisdiction of Operations Section, 
Department of Military Aeronautics, since May 1918. 

Construction costs to June 30, 1919—$62,500. Area—About 6 
acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Air Service: 6th Aer. Sq. 


Pearl Harbor, T. H., Military Station at 

Temporary station, located on naval reservation. Established, 
1918, to provide shelter for detachments guarding United States 
Naval Station. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 1st, 8d, bth Cos. C. D. Oahu. 


Ruger, Fort, T. H. 

Permanent post, located 6 miles southeast of Honolulu at Dia- 
mond Head, Island of Oahu. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Thomas 
A. Ruger, U.S. A., who served with distinction during Civil War. 
Original reservation set apart for military purposes, 1906. Sta- 
tion of the Coast Defenses of Oahu. 

Area—About 764 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th C. D. Cos. Ft. Ruger; 11th, 

12th, 13th, 14th Cos. C. D. Oahu. 


Schofield Barracks, T. H. 

Permanent post, located 9 miles from Pear] Harbor, Island of 
Oahu. Named in honor of Lt. Gen. John M. Schofield, U. S. A., 
who received the Medal of Honor for service in the Civil War; 
Commanding General of the Army, 1888-95. Set apart from public 
domain, 1899. Officers’ Training Schools: Third Series—In opera- 
tion, Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918. See p. 82. Fourth Series—In opera- 
tion, May 15—Sept. 1, 1918. See pp. 83, 84. 

Area—About 14,614 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNITS 

18th Division: 1st Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 16th Division: 

32d Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Field Artillery: 1st, 9th Regts. Cavalry: 4th, 17th Regts. In- 


fantry: 1st Hawaiian Brig., 1st Hawaiian Inf., 25th Inf. Signal 
Corps: Co. E 58d Tg. Bn. 


Shafter, Fort, T. H. 

Permanent post, located at Kakauiki, Island of Oahu, 8 miles 
northwest of Honolulu. Named in honor of Maj. Gen. William 
R. Shafter, U. S. A., who received the Medal of Honor for service 
in the Civil War. Set apart from public domain, 1899. 

Area—About 1,344 acres. 

Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 
Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; Engr. Dep. Det. 455. 
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DIVISIONAL UNIT 
19th Division: 2d Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Engineers: 8d Regt. Infantry: 1st Hawaiian Inf. Signal Corps: 
Co. E 53d Tg. Bn. 


SECTION 9 
POSTS, CAMPS, AND STATIONS 
WITHIN 
PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT 


Asturias Barracks, P. I. 
See Augur Barracks. 


Augur Barracks, P. I. 

Permanent post, located on Island of Jolo, Moro Province. 
Named in honor of Col. Jacob A. Augur, 10th Cav., U. S. A., a 
veteran of Indian and Philippine campaigns. Original reservation, 
including Asturias Barracks, set apart, 1904. Abandoned, Jan. 
9, 1918. See p. 632. 

Area—About 535 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Infantry: 1st, 13th Bns. Philippine Scouts. 


Bumpus, Camp, P. I. 
(Inactive) .—See p. 633. 


Claudio, Camp Tomas, P. I. 
See McKinley. 


Connell, Camp, P. I. 
(Inactive).—See p. 633. 


Cotabato, P. I. 
(Inactive) —See p. 684. 


Cuartel De Espana, P. I. 
See Manila. 


Cuartel De Infanteria, P. I. 
See Manila. 


Cuartel De Infanteria, P. I. 
See Warwick Barracks. 
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Cuartel Meisic, P. I. 
(Inactive).—See p. 634. 


Downes, Camp, P. I. 
(Inactive) .—See p. 688. 


Drum, Fort, P. I. 

Permanent post, located on the Island of El Fraile, Manila Bay. 
Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Richard C. Drum, U. S. A., who 
served with distinction during the Mexican and Civil Wars. Con- 
stituted as part of the reservation of Manila Bay; final decree 
dated Jan. 21, 19138; first garrisoned, July 1918. Station of the 
Coast Defenses of Manila and Subic Bays. 

Area—About 4/5 acre. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Coast Artillery: 2d, 18th Cos. C. D. Manila and Subic Bays. 


Eldridge, Camp, P. I. 

Permanent post, located in Los Bajios, Island of Luzon. Named 
in honor of Capt. Bogardus Eldridge, 14th Inf., U. S. A., who was 
killed during the Philippine Insurrection. Set apart for military 
purposes, 1903. 

Area—About 576 Acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: 7th Bn. Philippine Scouts. 


Estado Mayor, P. I. 
See Manila. 


Frank, Fort, P. I. 

Permanent post, located on Carabao Island in Manila Bay. 
Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Royal T. Frank, U.S. A., who served 
with distinction during the Civil War. Part of Manila Bay Reser- 
vation; final decree dated Jan. 21, 19138. Station of the Coast 
Defenses of Manila and Subic Bays. 

Area—About 44 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 14th, 19th, 20th C. D. Cos. Ft. Mills; 10th, 14th, 

19th, 20th Cos. C. D. Manila and Subic Bays. 


Gregg, Camp, P. I. 
(Inactive) —See p. 633. 
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Hay, Camp John, P. I. 

Permanent post, located in Bagio, Island of Luzon. Named in 
honor of Bvt. Col. John Hay, U. S. V., Secretary of State. Set 
apart for military purposes, 1903-07-13. 

Area—About 1,718 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: 2d Bn. Philippine Scouts. 


Hughes, Fort, P. I. 

Permanent post, located on Pulo Caballo Island, Manila Bay. 
Named in honor of Maj. Gen. Robert P. Hughes, U. S. A., who 
served with distinction during Civil War and War with Spain. 
Part of Manila Bay Reservation; final decree dated Jan. 21, 1913. 
Station of the Coast Defenses of Manila and Subic Bays. 

Area—About 765 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 2d, 17th (II), 18th C. D. Cos. Ft. Mills; 9th, 

10th, 11th, 17th, 18th Cos. C. D. Manila and Subic Bays. 


John Hay, Camp, P. I. 
See Hay. 


Keithley, Camp, P. I. 

Permanent post, located on Lake Lanao, Island of Mindanao. 
Originally called Camp Marahui. Renamed in honor of Pvt. Fer- 
nando Keithley, Co. H, 28th Inf., U. S. A., who was killed in an 
engagement with hostile Moros, 1908. Set apart for military pur- 
poses, 1905; abandoned, Feb. 7, 1918. 

Area—About 17,020 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: 12th Bn. Philippine Scouts. 


Ludlow Barracks, P. I. 

Permanent post, located in Parang, Island of Mindanao. Named 
in honor of Brig. Gen. William Ludlow, U. S. A. Set apart for 
military purposes, 1904-09; abandoned Dec. 27, 1917. 

Area—About 6,011 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Infantry: 6th, 8th Regts. 
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McGrath, Camp, P. I. 

Semi-permanent camp, located in Batangas Province, Island 
of Luzon. Named in honor of Capt. Hugh J. McGrath, 4th Cav., 
U. S. A. Reserved for military purposes, 1908; abandoned Apr. 
16, 1919. 

Area—About 175 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Infantry: 8d Philippine Inf. (Prov.) ; 83d Bn. Philippine Scouts. 


McKinley, Fort William, P. I. 

Permanent post, located southeast of Manila near Guadalupe. 
Named in honor of William McKinley, twenty-fifth President of 
the United States. Acquired by purchase, 1902-04. Camp Tomas 
Claudio: Training camp, adjoining McKinley on the south. Named 
in honor of Tomas Claudio, first native Filipino killed in France. 
Established, Oct. 1918, as mobilization and training camp for 
Philippine Division. See p. 675. Officers’ Training Schools: Third 
Series—In operation, Jan. 5—Apr. 19, 1918. Number graduated— 
57. See p. 82. Fourth Series—In operation, May 15—Sept. 1, 1918. 
Number graduated—22. See pp. 88, 84. 

Area—About 8,115 acres. 

Troops 
STATION COMPLEMENT 

Bkrs. & Cks. Sch.; Base Hosp.; Cp. Hq.; M. Trk. Co.; Ord. Dep. 
Det.; Vet. Det. 

DIVISIONAL UNITS 

1st Division Philippine National Guard: 1st, 2d, 3d Inf. Brigs. 
8th Division: 8th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Cavalry: 15th Regt. Infantry: 1st, 4th, 6th, 10th Bns. Philippine 
Scouts; 1st, 2d Philippine Regts. (Prov.). Quartermaster Corps: 
Bkry. Co. 6. Signal Corps: 3d F. Sig. Bn.; Co. E 58d Tg. Bn. 


Malate Barracks (Military Plaza), P. I. 
See Manila. 


Manila, P. I., Establishments at 

1. Camp NICHOLS.—See Nichols. 

2. CAMP Tomas CLAuDIO.—See McKinley. 

3. CUARTEL DE ESPANA.—Permanent Army post (former Span- 
ish barracks), located in southernmost portion of Intramuros, 
Manila. Reserved for military purposes, 1911. 

Area—About 10 acres. 
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4, CUARTEL DE INFANTERIA.—See Estado Mayor. 

5. DEPARTMENTAL HOSPITAL (also known as STERNBERG GEN- 
ERAL HOSPITAL).—Permanent medical establishment, located on 
Calle Arroceros and Calle Concepcion, near Pasig River. Site re- 
served for military purposes, 1911. 

Area—About 7 acres. 

6. ENGINEER DEPOT.—See p. 186. 

7. ESTADO MAYOR AND CUARTEL DE INFANTERIA.—Permanent 
Army post (former Spanish military properties), located on Calle 
Arroceros, north of Departmental Hospital. Reserved for military 
purposes, 1905 and 1911. 

Area—About 5 acres. 

8. FINANCE ZONE 14, OFFICE OF.—See p. 215. 

9. Fort SANTIAGO.—Permanent Army post (former Spanish 
fortification, rebuilt in 1731), located in northwest corner of 
Intramuros, fronting Pasig River. Reserved for military purposes, 
1904. Headquarters, Philippine Department. 

Area (including land reserved for adjoining Manila Arsenal) .— 
About 15 acres. 

10. Fort WILLIAM MCKINLEY.—See McKinley. 

11. GENERAL SUPPLY DEPOT, SIGNAL CoRPS.—See p. 478. 

12. HEADQUARTERS, COAST DEFENSES OF MANILA AND SUBIC 
Bays.—See Mills and pp. 631, 632. 

13. HEADQUARTERS, PHILIPPINE DEPARTMENT.—Located at Fort 
Santiago. See paragraph 9, above, and p. 631. 

14. MILITARY PLAZA (also known as MALATE BARRACKS).— 
Originally Spanish military property, located at intersection of 
Calle M. H. del Pilar and Calle Herran, fronting Manila Harbor. 
Reserved for military purposes, 1905. Quarters of department 
commander and his staff located on reservation. 

Area—About 8 acres. 

15. MANILA ARSENAL.—Permanent ordnance depot (former 
Spanish military property known as Maestranza), contiguous to 
Fort Santiago and embracing land and buildings situated between 
Calle Santa Clara, Calle Hospital, Almacen Gate and Fort San- 
tiago. Used for the repair, installation, and maintenance of sea- 
coast armament; and for the reception, storage, and issue of 
ordnance and ordnance stores in Philippine Department. 

Costs of construction to June 30, 1919—$12,000. Area—lIn- 
cluded in that of Fort Santiago. 

16. MEDICAL SUPPLY DEPOT.—Located between Departmental 
Hospital and Pasig River. Reserved for military purposes, 1911; 
to be continued at that location pending completion of storehouses, 
etc., on Port Reservation. 
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17. Motor TRANSPORT DISTRICT “A”, OFFICE OF.—See p. 319. 

18. NOZALEDA RESERVATION.—Reserved for military purposes, 
1911, subject to transfer to local government upon proper re- 
quest therefor. 

Area—About 5 acres. 

19. Port RESERVATION.—Reclaimed harbor lands, situated be- 
tween 7th and 11th Streets, southwest of Fort Santiago. Quarter- 
master depot, warehouses, shops, stables, and Army Pier 1, lo- 
cated on reservation. 

Area—About 17 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Engineers: 8d Regt. Infantry: 27th, 31st Regts. Signal Corps: 
Co. D 58d Tg. Bn. 

Manila Arsenal 

See Manila. 
Marahui, Camp 

See Keithley. 


Mills, Fort, P. I. 

Permanent post, located on Island of Corregidor, 82 miles from 
Manila. Named in honor of Brig. Gen. Samuel M. Mills, U.S. A., 
Chief of Artillery, 1905-06. Original reservation set apart from 
public domain and reserved for military purposes, 1902; extensive 
improvements made, 1909-12. Headquarters and station of the 
Coast Defenses of Manila and Subic Bays. 

Area—About 1,734 acres. 

Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
8th Division: 18th Inf., mobilizing for overseas. 


NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Air Service: 2d (I), 2d (II) Aer. Sqs. Coast Artillery: 1st, 2d, 
8d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 
16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st C. D. Ft. Mills; 1st, 2d, 8rd, 4th, 
5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st Cos. C. D. Manila and Subic Bays. 
Infantry: 5th, 8th, 9th, 11th Bns. Philippine Scouts; 4th Philippine 
Inf. (Prov.). 


Nichols, Camp, P. I. 

Military station, located at Maricaban, Island of Luzon. Named 
in honor of Capt. Taylor A. Nichols, Philippine Scouts. Recog- 
nized as a military station since 1913. 
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Overton, Camp, P. I. 

Semi-permanent camp, located in Iligan, Island of Mindanao. 
Named in honor of Capt. Clough Overton, 15th Cav., U. S. A., 
who was killed by Moros, 1908. Set apart for military purposes, 
1903. 

Area—About 3,230 acres. 


Pettit Barracks, P. I. 

Permanent post, located in district of Zamboanga, Island of 
Mindanao. Known as Zamboanga reservation until 1909, when 
renamed in honor of Lt. Col. James S. Pettit, 8th Inf., U.S. A. 


Area—About 180 acres, excluding nearby target range of 106 
acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: 4th Bn. Philippine Scouts. 


Philippine Department Hospital 
See Manila. 


Pikit, Fort, P. I. 

(Inactive) .—See p. 634. 
Regan Barracks, P. I. 

Semi-permanent post, located in Albay, near Daraga, Island 
of Luzon. Named in honor of Col. James Regan, 9th Inf., U. S. A. 
Set apart for military purposes, 1911; abandoned Oct. 26, 1917. 
Transferred to Philippine Government, 1919. 

Area—About 800 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 

Infantry: 7th Bn. Philippine Scouts. 
Reina Regente, Fort, P. I. 

(Inactive) .—See p. 634. 
San Pedro, Fort, Cebu, P. I. 

(Inactive) —See p. 634. 
San Pedro, Fort, P. I. 


Permanent post, located in Iloilo, Island of Panay. Set apart as 
military reservation, 1903; abandoned Nov. 1917. 
Area—About 79 acres. 


Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: 10th Bn. Philippine Scouts. 
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Santiago, Fort, P. I. 
See Manila. 


Stotsenburg, Camp, P. I. 

Permanent post, located in Provinces of Pampanga and Tarlac, 
Island of Luzon. Named in honor of Col. John M. Stotsenburg, 
1st Nebr. Vol. (Capt. 6th Cav., U. S. A.), who was killed in action 
at Quinga, Luzon. Set apart for military purposes, 1903 and 1908. 

Area—About 156,204 acres. 


Troops 
DIVISIONAL UNIT 
8th Division: 2d F. A., mobilizing for overseas. 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 
Air Service: 3d (II) Aer. Sq. Cavalry: 9th Regt. Infantry: 11th, 
12th Bns. Philippine Scouts. 


Tientsin, China, Establishments at 

1. AMERICAN FORCES IN CHINA.—Military Station, located in 
the American Compound, Tientsin. Initially known as Liscum 
Barracks; also as China Expedition. Established about 1900. 

2. CHINGWANTAO.—Summer training camp for troops at Tient- 
sin. 

8. LEICHNANG.—Target range for troops at Tientsin. 

4. TONGSHAN.—Company station, located about 85 miles 
southeast of Tientsin, guarding the railroad shops of the Peking- 
Mukden Railroad. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: 15th Regt. 


Torrey Barracks, P. I. 
(Inactive) —See p. 634. 


Wallace, Camp, P. I. 
(Inactive) .—See p. 634. 


Warwick Barracks, P. I. 

Permanent post, located in Cebu, Island of Cebu. Originally 
known as Cuartel De Infanteria until 1904, when renamed in 
honor of Capt. Oliver B. Warwick, 18th Inf., U. S. A., who was 
killed during Philippine Insurrection, 1899. Set apart as a mili- 
tary reservation, 1903; abandoned, Nov. 26, 1917. 

Area—About 4 acres. 
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Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNIT 
Infantry: 9th Bn. Philippine Scouts. 


William McKinley, Fort, P. I. 
See McKinley. 


Wint, Fort, P. 1. 

Permanent post, located on Grande Island, Subic Bay. Named 
in honor of Brig. Gen. Theodore J. Wint, U.S. A., who served with 
distinction during Civil War, on Indian Frontier, in War with 
Spain, and Philippine Insurrection. Site set apart for military 
purposes, 1905. Station of the Coast Defenses of Manila and Subic 
Bays. 

Area—About 100 acres. 

Troops 
NONDIVISIONAL UNITS 

Coast Artillery: 5th, 18th C. D. Cos. Ft. Mills; 5th, 6th, 7th, 

8th, 13th Cos. C. D. Manila and Subic Bays. 
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